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PREFACE. 


This  volume  includes  Tracts  thirty-seven  to  seventy- 
two  inclusive  of  this  society.  This  mode  of  publication 
was  accidental,  and  the  early  Tracts  are  very  scarce.  At 
first  they  were  simply  reprints  from  newspapers  and  the 
society  was  much  indebted  in  early  days  to  the  **  Cleve- 
LAND  Herald/*  the  *'  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,"  and 
especially  to  the  **  Cleveland  Leader,"  for  reprinting 
from  newspaper  columns. 

In  this  volume  a  variety  of  type,  style  and  paper  is 
presented,  more  consonant  with  convenience  than  taste. 
It  is  expected  that  in  the  future  the  style  will  be  sub- 
stantially that  of  number  sixty  and  substatially  uniform. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  MAY,  1877. 


TRACT  THIRTY-SEVEN. 


The  annual  meetinfc  of  the  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society  was  held 
at  the  rooms,  Taesday  evening  Biaj  8tb, 
Charles  Whittlesey,  president,  in  the  chair. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Centennial  year  has  been,  as  was  ex  • 
peetfed,  a  year  ot  great  historical  activity. 
The  most  marked  progress  of  the  last  year, 
however,  is  th<^  solid  labor  that  has  been  done 
in  the  rooms  of  our  society.  It  was  clearly 
n  that  in  completing  the  catalogue  the 


UBBABY 

most  be  classAfled.  There  was  not,  however, 
room  to  do  this,  and  it  was  necessary  in  the  out- 
set to  prepare  new  cases  so  that  books  similar  in 
kmd  might  be  kept  together.  These  have  been 
made  and  have  Men  for  some  months 
in  the  rooms.  The  books  were  then  rearranged 
in  the  cases  under  the  following 

CLASBIPIOATION : 

Gasea  Nos.  1  and  2,  are,  as  formerly,  filled 
with  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Sanitary 
CommissioB  and  publications  relating  thereto. 

The  general  library  is  classified  as  follows : 

Case  No.  3— Books  relating  to  Ohio. 

Case  No.  4— Early  French,  Indian,  and  Cana- 
dian history,  antiquities,  and  ethnolofcy. 

Case  No.  5— General  history  of  the  United 
States,  including  wars  in  succession,  and  gen- 
eral travel  within  its  limits. 

Case  No.  6— Genealogy,  biography,  and  mis- 
ceUaneona. 

Case  No.  7--0(flcial  publications  of  the  United 


Cases  Nob.  8, 9,  10,  and  11— Books  relating  to 
the  various  States,  the  States  being  arranged 
alphabetically,  including  in  each  State  the  pub- 
lications of  Historical  ^)ciecies  of  those  States 
and  local  histories. 

On  the  other  side  ot  the  room  are  newspa  • 
pers  atlases,  and  Kingsborough's  "Antiquities 
of  Mezioo, ' '  which  fit  on  rollers  better  than  in 


the  case.  Such  is  the  general  system,  from 
which  it  is  hoped  no  radical  departure  will 
have  to  be  made.  Ohio  reaches  far  into  case 
No  4,  and  a  new  one  should  be  set  against  the 
wall,  in  which  should  be  placed  the  State  pub- 
lications. By  shelves  thus  placed  much  room 
might  be  obtained  at  small  expense.  The  case 
Intended  for  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  will  not  hold  half  the  books  assigned 
to  it.  This  should  be  supplemented  in  the 
same  manner  as  su«rgested  fer  the  Ohio  case. 

The  newspapers,  of  course,  occupy  consider- 
able room,  but  they  are  a  form  ot  literature 
which  constantly  increases,  in  historical  value. 
They  are  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  room, 
and  are  also  piled  up  under  the  museum  cases, 
where  they  are  partially  out  of  the  way  ana 
yet  accessible. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  rearranKement 
of  the  library  to  systematise  and  supplement 
as  far  as  we  could  that  too  little  appreciated 
literature  of 

FUBUC  DOCUMENTS. 

The  value  of  these  books  Increases 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of 
the  set.  Other  public  libraries  are  now  pay- 
ing considerable  attention  to  this  subjects 
Tet  it  is  said  that  no  State,  except  those  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  m  the  last  few  years, 
pNossesses  a  complete  set  of  its  own  publica- 
tions. The  varied  historical  and  other  in- 
formation in  State  and  United  States  books 
would  surprise  any  one  who  has  not  examined 
them. 

lir.  Henry  N.  Johnson  has  been  special 
committee  upon  this  branch  of  the  library, 
and  an  acknowledgment  is  due  him  for  bis 
very  efficient  labors  in  that  behalf.  Hundreds 
of  volumes  have  been  broueht  in  from  various 
sources,  and  the  collection  is  in  some  particu- 
lars very  complete,and  yet  everywhere  incom- 
plete. State  documents  prior  to  1865  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  City"  documents,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and 
the  city  itself  can  supply  but  few. 


2 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


In  any  of  tbeae  branches,  no  gift  hevrev^r 
small  but  has  its  ralae.  The  yerv 
book  wanting  to  help  fill  a  set  will 
likely  be  some  sinfcle'  volume  sent  in 
alone.  After  the  arrangement  of  the 
bound  books  logically  foUowid 

THE  PAMPHLETS, 

practically  inaccessible  when  unarraaged. 
These  have  been  sorted  in  accordance  with  the 
general  ciassiflcacion  of  the  library,  stitched  in 
convenient  volumes,  and  covered  wiUi  neat  pa- 
per covers.  This  was  a  work  of  much  more 
labor  than  sorting  the  books,  but  the  result  is 
very  satisfactory.  Three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pamphlets  have  been  thus 
stitched  into  a  form  that  answers  very  well 
indeed,  the  place  of  binding,  until  some  future 
day  when  the  society  shaU  have  a  binding 
fund. 

The  plan  answered  so  well  on  pamphlets 
that  we  tried  it  next  on  the 

NEWSPAPERS 

which  foi  merly  littered  up  the  rooms.  Stitched 
in  stout  paper  covers  they  are  very  accessible 
and  neat.  Especially  in  this  connection  should 
credit  be  given  to  J&r.  Homer  Ricter,  a  young 
engineer  of  the  city,  whose  mechanical  sklTl 
m  stitching,  making  casts  and  map  draw- 
ing, has  supplied  a  want  in  the 
Society.  It  is  really  a  loss  to  tbe  !;^ociety  that 
his  increasing  business  now  leaves  him  bat  lit- 
tle leisure  for  buch  pursultsi,  in  which  he  dis- 
plays great  taste  and  intelligence. 

THE  STATISTICS   OF  THE  UBRARY 

areas  follows,  by  actual  count: 

Number  of  books 2,718 

Bound  newspaper  volames 6§7 

Unbound  and  stitched  do 108 

Pamphlets       8,980 

Dapu0at«  books 2S& 

DupUoate  pamphlets 176 

Bound  and  other  manuscripts 178 

Seraphooks 62 

A     CATALOGUE 

has  been  almoet  promised  in  previous  reports. 
It  should  be  said  that  funds  are  provided,  and 
that  months  ago  a  contract  was  made  for  the 
writing  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  report  that  aJmost  nothing  has  been 
done  under  the  contract. 

VISITOBS 

to  the  museum  for  the  last  year  ai*e  registered 
as  follows: 

|aarter  ending  August  1st,  1870 760 

juarter  endhSR  November  let,  1676 897 

fuarter  ending  Febxuary  Ist,  1877 899 

juarter  ending  May  let,  1877 1,0% 

Total 8,101 

There  have  been  probably  several  hundred 
not  registered.  The  use  of  the  library  has  ma- 
terially increased  during  the  past  year,  partly 
in  general  historical  and  archseological  re- 
search, and  partly  in 

OBNEALOOY. 

In  this  branch,  which,  when  properly  studied, 
brings  us  into  intimate  acquaintance  with  our 
ancestors,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  his- 
tory, there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  grow- 
ing interest.     A  person  cannot  wish  to  know 


how  his  ancestors  lived  withoat  a  wider  inter- 
est in  the  modes    of    life  and  history  of  their  | 
times.     Four  of  our  members  are  preparing 
with  a  view  to  publication  genealogies  of  their  I 
respective  families. 

THBOOINB 

have  a  new   and  expensive  case,  which  adds 
much  to  tbeir  attractiveness.    There  are  yet  • 
treasures     in     medals,   cuts,     and  Colonial  , 
and  Continental  currency  which  should  have 
a  chance  to  be  seen.  i 

THE  STAMPS  1 

have  been  placed  in  general  charge  of  Master  I 
Perrv  Hobbs,  who  has   neatly  arranged  them 
in  albums.     For  the 

AUTOGRAPHS 

some  person  is  needed  who  wiU  arrange  tkem 
in  an  accessible  and  proper  manner.  Amons 
the  needs  also  are  new  cases  for  the 

MUSEUIC. 

Donations  brought  into  the  room  have  not 
been  as  numerous  in  the  last  as  m  former 
years.  Toe  cases  we  have  are  almost  too  fuU. 
it  looks  to  our  visitors  as  if  we  had  not  «-oom 
for  tbeir  gifts.  In  fact  there  are  in  waiting 
outside  of  our  rooms,  already  gathered  for  our 
society,  valuable  and  unique  relics  enough  to 
fill  one  case  as  soon  as  it  snail  be  furnished. 
There  is  room  for  several,  and  our  friends  may 
rely  upon  it  that  the  cases  will  be  furnished  and 
tbeir  gifts  displayed. 

The  subject  of 

PLASTER  CASTS 

is  one  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  members  with  a 
taste  for  such  work.  As  archaeology  becomes 
a  science  casts  becomes  more  important.  No 
collection  of  antiquities  can  be  made  com- 
plete. For  instruct;ion,  a  good  well-colored, 
well-weighted  cast,  with  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
material  and  place  of  find,  is  about  as  valuable 
as  the  original.  We  already  have  valuable 
offers  of  exchange  which  we  cannot  accept  for 
want  of  the  casts. 

During  the  past  year  a  part  of  the  relics  ex- 
hibited at  Philadelphia  by  the  State  Arcnaeiv 
logical  Society  of  Ohio  were  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  State  and  distributed  at 
our  rooms.  We  have  made  molds  of  as  many 
of  the  rarer  of  them  as  was  proper  and  dealr- 
able  and  have  the  material  for  valuable  ex- 
changes if  some  one  will  make  the  casta. 

One  learned  archssologist  of  a  neighboring 
State  has  100  molds  ready  to  exchange  casts 
with  us  when  we  can  do  so,  and  we  have  an- 
plications  for  such  exchange  also  from  foreign 
countries. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCRAPS 

from  the  500  papers  of  the  State  have  not  been 
so  numerous  as  might  be  expected.  The  valaa 
of  the  collection  we  are  making,  however,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  an  article  in  a  newspaper  will  be  lost  to 
the  future  historian  unless  preserved  in  some 
public  manner.  There  have  been  arranged  by 
counties  and  pasted  into  scrap  books  duriof^  the 
past'year — fifteen  quarto  closely  filled  volamefS^> 
and  something  is  ^et  to  be  done.  Great  praias 
is  due  to  the  newspaper  press  of  Lorain  county. 
The  matter  embraced  in  the  papers  there  -for 


MANUSCRIPTS  AJSTJ)  MAPS. 


the  last  two  yean  would  make  a  quite  complete 
bifitorj.  We  give  special  thanks,  too,  to  Mr. 
Eteefy.  of  the  OoostitutioD,  and  to  Mr.  Wa«b- 
born,  of  the  Democrat  (now  Repobilcaa 
and  Democrat),  of  Glyria,  and  to 
the  editor  of  the  Wadsworth  En- 
terprise, who  nave  kept  as  supplied  with 
complete  flies  of  tbelr  papers.  The  scraps  ha^e 
been  placed  in  charRe  of  Sir.  L  D.  Faxoa  as  a 
special  committee,  to  whom  the  society  is  un- 
der great  oblifatloos  m  this  behalf. 

THE  TRACTS 

pablisbed  this  year  have  been : 

No.  31.    Annual  meeting  of  May,  1876. 

No.  32l  Western  Reserve,  Origin  of  Title,  by 
Preaideat  Whittlesey,  June,  1876, 

No.  83.  A rch8eologi<»l  Frauds  (illustrated), 
by  President  Wnittiesey,  November,  1876. 

Na  34.  Review  of  the  First  Volume  of  the 
Blargry  Papers,  by  C.  C  Baldwin,  November, 
1878.  ' 

Na  35.  A  Centennial  Lawsuit,  Francis 
Vigo,  aud  The  Expedition  of  Qeneral  George 
Roffers  Clark,  by  C.  C.  Baldwin,  December. 
18718. 

No.  98.  Memoranda  and  notes,  by  thelaie 
A.  T.  Goodaian,  on  the  Bison  and  Buffalo  in 
Ohio.  Statement  of  Ueneral  Saoderson,  of 
Lancaster,  O.  Major  Amos  Stoddard.  Cleve- 
taK!id,war  of  1812,  January,  1877. 

Oar  tracts  were  an  accidental  outgrowth 
of  impressions  of  newspaper  articles,  and  in 
the  aggregate  contain  much  valuable  matter. 
and  those  already  out  make  a  very  respectable 
volume.  There  was  issued  this  ye^r  a  title 
and  index.  Complete  sets  are  very  scarce,  but 
Sew  being  printed  of  the  flrst  tracts,  and  those 
fieely  distributed.  It  seems  as  if  tli  e  time  was 
not  far  off  when  they  should  be  more  resularly 
pobiished. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Margry  Papers  is 
published,  and  it  is  expected  the  others  will 
follow  rapidly.    Among 

.  THE  6IFT8  TO  THE  LIBRARY 

during  the  year  are,  as  complete  a  set  of  tbo 
pQblication  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
loncal  Society  as  could  be  furnished, 
presented  through  Mr.  John  Jordan, 
Jr.^  an  olScer  and  very  leading  member  of  the 
society.  It  IS  supplemented  by  volumes  from 
another  source,  so  that  our  set  of 
toflse  books  so  valuable  to  our  hlstorv  is 
complete.  The  histories  relating  to  the  settle- 
noenc  of  Ohio,  are  of  Canada,  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  ,*»"" 
We  have  also  received,  by  the  kindness  of 
James  Stevenson.  Esq. ,  of  Quebec,  president 
of  the  Ldterary  and  Historical  Society  of  that 
city,  asetu  not  complete,  but  as  nearly  so  as 
wacticable,  of  its  very  interesting  publica- 
tiODS.     We  received  twelve  volumes 

#-J5i-.i*^.»^i?°rT"°J®''    ^P«^*l  obligation   to 
Ccdooel  Albert  H.  Hoyt,  of  Boston,  Ine  of  our 

r?^^M°T?  S^«8Po°dinR   members;  8.  A. 
(yreeo,  M.  IJ. ,  of  the  same  city,  and  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Histortcal  dociety. 

In  thU  dty  General  John  Crowell  has  klndlv 
KSf°i^?Jll2«  t?e  ^»tional  IntelliSucer 
:I?°?n^^ '^  ^^»  the  flrst  twelve  volames  of 
TK.flLiS?°j'T  '^l^?  other  volumes. Torn 
l^^  i«*iiP^"^  thirty,  five  bound 
volomea.    In  the  department  of  public  docu- 


ments we  are  under  most  obligation  to  Hon. 
William  Bingham,  Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  and 
Hon.  William  C.  McFsrland. 

A  collection  has  been  made  of  literature  re- 
lating to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  for  which 
we  are  especially  indebted  to  the  patient  and 
persevering  kindness  of  George  W,  Howe, 
Esq.  ;  aUo  to  Hon,  F.  W.  Green,  of  the  Ohio 
Commission,  and  to  some  of  the  oflScers  of 
the  society  at  Philadelphia.  The  collection 
numbers  over  100  books  and  pamnhlets,  part 
in  paper  and  part  in  cloth. 

VANUSCRIFTS. 

Our  most  valuable  manuscript  acquisitions 
during  the  past  year  have  been  from  the  late 
L  V.  Bierce,  of  Akron,  the  oriiziual  manu- 
script copy  of  the  fipitome  of  the  History 
of  the  Western  Keserve,  from  1662  to  the 
formation  of  the  8tate  Constitution  in  1802, 
with  an  appendix.  History  of  Mounds  and 
Mound  Builders.  Froji  H  R.  Gaylord,  Esq., 
of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  copies  (several  hun- 
dred pages  of  manuscript)  of  original  newspa- 
per articlee,  published  many  years  ago  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ashtabula  County  Historical 
Society.  Many  of  the  articles  were  by  tbe  late 
Quintus  F.  Atkins,  relating  to  all  parts  of  the 
Keserve  and  of  great  interest. 

From  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  of  Ashtabula, 
copy  of  the  journal  from  1803  to  1806,  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Badger,  an  early  missionary  on  the 
Reserve.  Copy  of  the  journal  of  Dr.  Manas- 
sah  Cutler,  August  12th,  1788,  to  October  14th, 
1788,  during  a  trip  to  the  settlement  made  by 
the  Ohio  Company  at  Marietta  that  year,  the 
first  settlement  of  Ohio. 

For  adtditioos  to  the  museum  we  are  under 
special  obligation  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Young,  of  Elyna; 
Mr,  Sheldon  and  Mr.  Jay  Terrill,  of  Sheffield: 
Dr.  G.  W.  Peckham.  of  Elyna,  and  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Ashtabula  conn ty.  Three 
gentlemen.  Hon.  A.  T.  Nye,  of  Marietta:  G. 
W.  Hill,  M.  D..  of  Ashland,  and  Rev.  J.  P. 
McLeao,  of  Clyde,  have  been  publishing  series 
of  V  ilaable  Articles  on  local  history  and  anti- 
quities, which  they  kindly  send  us. 

We  should  also  mention  a  series  of 
articles  on  El  vria  and  Lorain  counties,  twenty- 
six  in  number,  by  N.  B.  Gates,  Esq. .  of  Ely- 
na, a  set  of  which  we  received  from  him  some 
time  ago,  which  are  placed  in  a  scrap  book  by 
themselves  All  our  donations  have  hereto- 
fore been  acknowledged  in  the  usual  way,  in 
the  newspapers,  and  by  card  or  letter. 

OUR    COIiLECTION  OP  MAPS 

has  been  considerably  added  to  during  the  past 
year  and  approaches  a  satisfactory  complete- 
ness for  illustrating  Western  history.  We  need 
several  earlv  mans  still  in  manuscript,  and 
never  'published,  as  well  as  other  manuscripts 
of  a  geographical  nature ;  and  also  a  wy  few 
printed  maps. 

Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  of  Providence, kindly 
sent  Qs  some  weeks  since,  in  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  some  facsimiles  from  the  library  of  the 
late  J  3hn  Carter  Brown,  which  we  now  present 
to  the  meet  in  cr,  and  as  his  letter  possesses  an 
unueual  geographical  interest  we  append  it  to 
this  report. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  awakened 
abroad  in  our  collection,  aad  we  have  had  dur- 


OBITUARY   NOTICES. 


Inc  the  year  a  great  Domber  of  qneries  to  an- 
swer. BlDce  last  November  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sober- 
merbom  has  performed  very  acceptably  the 
daUes  of  librarian. 

FIHANCBS. 

The  Amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 

last  year  was S  69  66 

Increase  th  •  present  year 839  16 

$888  78 
888  19 


Bxpended 

Balance t       68 

The  year  has  not  been  a  favorable  one  finan- 
cially.    Let  us  hope  we  have  seen  our  hardest 
times.    The  officers  have  also  been  so  very 
bosy  in  other  work  of  the  society  that  tbey 
have  had  little  time  to  look  after  memberships. 
We  hope  it  appears  that  a  little    money    has 
been  well  expended,  and  that  the  arnual  mem- 
bership should  be  extended  and  increabed.  Our 
society  has  arrived,  after   ten  years  of  rapid 
growth,  at  that  stage  when  the  labors  should 
be  subdivided  somewhat  with  persovs  so  in- 
clined to  look  after  departments.     The  secre- 
tary, for  one,  hap  felt  somewhat  burdened  with 
his  multifarious  labors,  but   believes  that  an 
active  interest  in   our  society  is  increasing. 
We  would  suggest,  in  conclusion,    that  every 
one  can  do  something.     Single  books,  pamph- 
lets, or  relics  collectively  are  valuable     Our 
property    has  accumulated  largelv   in    that 
manner.       Local     books,      pamphlets,^   and 
scraps     are     not    easily     gathered    m    any 
way  but  by  voluntary  contribution,    Especial- 
ly do  we  ask  pampblets  from  persons  m  other 
counties,  for  a  collection  of  pamphlets  from 
any  county  will  tell  much  of  its  history. 

Appended  hereto  are  brief  obituary  notices 
of  the  following  members  and  friends  of  tbe 
society:  Randall  P.  Wade,  Judge  Samuel 
Starkweather,  J.  A.  Harris,  (General  Kent 
Jarvis,  Edwin  C.  Rouse,  and  General  Lucius 
V.  Bierce,     Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary. 

On  motion  Messrs.  John  W,  Allen,  H.  B. 
Tuttie,  and  H.  O.  Cleveland  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  nominations. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated 
and  elected  curators  for  three  years :  D  P. 
Eells,  O.  E.  Herriok,  and  H.  N.  Johnson. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted : 

RxsoLViO),  Tbat  the  thanks  of  this  associa- 
tion be  tendered  to  the  oresident  and  secreta- 
ry and  their  associates,  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Bvxon,  for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  wbicb 
they  have  performed  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices  These  duties  have  involved  a 
large  expenditure  of  labor  and  time,  which 
has  been  given  without  compensation,  and 
with  great  earnestness,  zeal,  and  talent. 

OBITUARIES. 

BANDAIX  P.  WADE. 

Randall  P.  Wade,  a  life  member  of  our  so- 
ciety and  at  one  time  a  curator,  died  on  tbe 
24th  of  June,  1876.  He  was  of  an  'old  Naw 
Jersey  family,  bom  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1^,  and  was  son  of  J.  H.  and  Rebecca  1<. 
(Faoer)  Wade.  He  came  here  with  bis  father 
in  1848.     It  was  net  neoessarv  for  biin  to  en- 


gage in  active  business.  He  was,  how- 
ever, by  constitution  active,  though  not, 
strong  and  his  faithfulness  and  integrity  were 
well  known.  He  was  public  spirited,  and  took 
such  an  interest  in  cbari  table  movements  as 
promised  much  future  usefulness.  He  married 
Miss  Anna  R.  McUaw,  of  Columbus,  O. ,  and 
left  two  children. 

JT7DQE  'starkweather. 

Jndge  Samuel  Starkweather,  one  of  oar 
first  corpjrators  (in  18d7),  died  on  the  5th  of 
July,  at  the  ripe  age  of  77  years.  Be  ba4 
been  a  resident  of  Cleveland  since  1827,  a 
member  of  the  boai  d  of  village  trustees,  1^7- 
1844,  SIX  years  Mayor  of  the  city,  commencing 
in  1844,  and  five  years  a  Judge  of  tbe  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  commeocinc  in  1852.  His 
family  was  connected  by  marriage  with  that 
of  Epbraim  Kirby.  one  of  tbe  directors  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company.  He  naturally 
took  a  lively  interest  in  tbe  local  history  of 
tbe  Reserve,  wbich  was  colonized  from  New- 
England,  having  been  born  at  Pawtucket, 
Rbode  Iidand. 

J.    A.   HARRIS. 

On  the  21st  of  August  Josiab  A.  Harris,  eui- 
other  lover  of  pioneer  bistory  and  a  persistent 
friend  of  this  institution,  died  in  this  city  at 
the  age  of  sixty*  eight.  From  his  early  li fe  M  r. 
Harris  bad  been  an  editor,  first  at  Elyria,  O., 
and  from  1887  to  1865  of  tbe  Cleveland  Hercdd. 
A  full  and  reliable  biographical  notice  of  Sir. 
Harris  appeared  in  tbe  Herald  of  August  22d^ 
wbicb  we  hope  to  see  published  in  pamphlet 
form. 

tie  was  one  of  our  self  educated  Pioneers, 
who  rose   to  eminence   as   a  literary  writer. 
There  were  very  fe  w  Pioneer  meetings  or  family 
reunions    in  Cuyahoga   or    Lorain    counties 
where  be  was  not  a  guest. 

GENERAL  KENT  JARVIB. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  Kent  Jarvis  died  at  MassilloD.  O., 
at  the  age  of  75  years.  Like  most  of  the  old 
settlers  be  felt  a  deep  interest  in  tbe  objects 
and  success  of  our  societyy  assisting  us  in  both 
a  literary  and  financial  way.  A  very  inter- 
esting skerch  of  bis  journey  to  Obio  in  1822 
was  furnished  us  and  published  in  the  Hemld 
October  5tb,  1871.  It  is  preserved  amon^  our 
papers  for  future  publication. 

EDWIN    C.     ROUSE. 

Mr.  Rouse  was  a  son  of  the  late  Deacon 
Benjamin  Ronse,  and  bom  .Aufi:u3t  12th,  1827, 
He  came  to  Cleveland  when  three  years  old. 
He  was  a  very  active  and  well  known  bnsi- 
ness  man.  He  was  for  eight  or  nine  years  sec- 
retary of  the  Sun  Insurance  Compiny,  having 
sole  charge  of  its  business.  On  the  death  of 
tbe  late  StiUman  Witt,  in  1875,  be  was  made 
president  and  treasurer.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent, for  a  number  of  years,  of  tbe  Cleveland 
Board  of  Underwriters.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent,  quick  judgment,  great  f^xecutive 
ability,  public  spirited,  andefiiciont.  He  died 
in  1876.  He  was  an  annual  member  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

GENERAL  LUCIUS  V.  BIERCE. 

On  tbe   11th  of    November,   1876,    General 
Bierce,    one   of   our   life   members,    died   at 
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Akxoo,  O. ,  hairing  reached  th9  age  of  ssTenty- 
five  Tears.  His  father  removed  from  Com- 
wiUI,  CoDD.,  to  Nelson,  Portage  couoty,  O.,  in 
ISid.  tioon  after  the  young  man  determined 
so  Dave  a  college  edacatiun,  which  it  was 
Deoessary  for  him  toaccompltsti  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions. He  traveled  on  foot  to  tne  Ohio  Uni- 
rerslty  at  Athens.  By  manual  labor  and  by 
teachinfL,  he  succeeded  in  graduating  there  in 
1822,  without  much  assistance  from  home,  the 
father  havmg  as  great  difficulties  to  overcome 
on  the  new  farm  at  Nelson  as  the  son  at 
Athens.  His  diploma  came,  burdened  with  a 
deot  to  the  college  for  tuition,  such  as  many 
a  graduate  of  those  days  was  obliged  to  incur. 
Mr.  Bierce  strapped  a  knapsack  to  his  shoul 
ders  and  started  on  a  pedestrian  tour 
Uiroogh  the  Southern  States  in  search 
oC  employment  as  a  teacher.  He 
weored  a  position  as  principal  in  an  academy 
at  Lancaster,  S.  C. ,  studied  law,  paid  his  obli- 
gations at  Athens,  and  in  1823  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  Alabama.  From  thence  he  re  • 
turned  on  foot  to  Portage  couisty,  O .,  contin- 
ued hisstadies  in  the  law  at  Elavenna,  and  set- 
tled there  as  an  attorney. 

He  was  soon  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  county,  where  be  became  an  excellent 
criminal  lawyer.  When  the  patriots  of  Cana- 
da determined  to  inaugurate  a  revolution, 
their  principal  hopes  lay  in  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  A  secret  society  was  formed  in 
Northern  Ohio  under  the  name  of  the  '  'Grand 
Eagles,  * '  of  which  fiir.  Bierce  was  an  active 
member.  Late  in  1837  he  was  coming  to 
Cleveland  on  a  canal  boat  to  attend  to  legal 
business  m  the  County  Court.  Aoout  a  mile 
from  the  Court  House  a  crowd  of  men  stood 
upon  the  tow-path  who  cheered  him  as  (General 
of  the  Patriot  forces.  The  boat  was 
laid  alongside  the  bank,  where  be 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  con- 
templated business  and  depart  at  once  to 
Betroitw  Ris  commission,  from  which  he  de- 
rived the  title  of  Qeneral,  is  among  the  ar- 
chives of  this  association. 

The  Canadian  revolution  soon  came  to  an  in- 
glorious end,  and  General  Bierce  returned  to 
bis  practice  at  Ha.enna.  When  the  county  of 
Summit  was  organized  he  removed  to  Akron, 
where  he  resided  until  bis  death. 

i>arinK  the  active  portion  of  his  life  he  was 
an  aj«siduou8  collector  of  local  historical  items. 
He  visited  all  the  townships  fcf  Portage,  Sum- 
mit, and  Geauga  counties  to  procure  the  narra- 
tnrea  of  old  settlers  from  their  own  lips.  It 
was  one  of  the  strongest  desires  of  his  old  age 
that  these  reminiscences  might  be  published  in  a 
permanent  form.  For  most  of  the  townships 
in  the  three  counties  above  named  he  bad  pub- 
lished histories  in  the  newspapers,  and  also  of 
many  townships  in  Trumbull  and  Liorain  coun- 
ties. For  Summit  county  they  were  collected 
and  printed  in  a  cheap  book  form  without  his 
consent. 

He  bad  prepared  these  town  his- 
tories for  publication,  arranged  in 
scrap  -books.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  and  a 
life-long  companion  of  theirs  be  labored  in- 
cessantly to  place  th«ir  privations  and  their 
undaunted  resolution  npon  record.  Every 
people  possessed  of  hardihood  dominaie  over 
those  who  have  it  not.     New  England  became 


the  ruling  power  of  the  United  States  because 
of  the  privations  her  citizens  underwent,  ex- 
tending through  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  same  people  with  the  same  energy  moved 
westward  after  the  close  of  th<9  Revolutionary 
war.  Ohio,  especially  Northern  Ohio,  re- 
ceived enough  of  this  element  to  inaugurate  a 
great  State.  These  qualities  iare  the  results  of 
gooi  parentagt  and  of  education. 

One  of  the  modes  of  diffusing  intellijtence 
which  characterizes  New  England  men  is  the 
preservation  of  historical  records.  They  pre- 
serve the  history  of  tbeir  ancestors,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  and  of  pride  People  who  neglect 
to  do  this  oroclaiin  to  the  world  a  want  of  filial 
interest,  and  indicate  their  own  decline.  Gen- 
eral Bierce  placed  the  proper  value  upon  local 
personal  biography,  upon  which  he  spent  more 
time  than  anvof  his  contemporanee.'  We  hope 
hisaccummulation  of  notes,  scraps,  and  town 
histories  may  yet  be  published  in  book  form. 

THE  BROWN  COLLECTION. 

Providence,  January  20, 1877. 
C.  C.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Secretary: 

Dear  Sir:  Since  reading  your  article  in  the 
publication  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  on  early  maps  of  America,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  few  fac-similes  of  very 
early  maps,  executed  for  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  late  John  Carter  Brown,  might 
be  acceptable  to  you.  I  therefore  send  yon  the 
following,  which  please  accept  from  Mrs. 
Brown: 

1.  A  map  from  Stobnicza's  Introduction  to 
the  Cosmology  of  Ptolemy,  printed  at  Cracow 
m  1512.  The  book  itself  is  raie,  and  it  is 
stated  by  Harrisse  in  his  Bibliotheca  Ameri- 
cana Vetus,  Nos.  69  and  d5,  that  no  copy  of 
the  map  belonging  to  the  work  is  known  ex- 
cept the  one  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  It  was  from  the  Vienna  copv  that 
the  map  sent  you  was  taken. 

It  represents  the  New  World  before  it  had 
received  the  name  of  America,  and  when  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  was  known. 

Above  the  40th  parallel  of  north  lan- 
tude  are  the  words :  *  'orttts  de  bona  venture^  * ' 
beyond  which  the  continent  extends  to  latitude 
50  deg.  N.  On  the  main  land,  in  latitude  30  deg- 
N.  occurs  the  name  of  Isabella. 
There  are  two  large  islands  corresponding 
in  their  positions  relatively  to  the  continent 
with  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  tbe  former  nut 
named,  and  the  latter  bearing  the  name  of 
Spagnolla.  A  peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  tbe  direction  ef  Yucatan  has  beneath  it 
tbe  name  of  Arcay.  Eastward,  along  the 
same  coast,  is  the  incomplete  title  of  * '  caput 
ds  gta  de. ' '  Proceeding  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, in  lat.  10  S  ,  are  ths  words  Oorffo  Fre- 
mo80,  and  at  the  extreme  easterly  point  of  tbe 
South  American  Continent,  Caput  S,  Crusts 
(c.  St.  Augustine).  In  lat  25  deg.  B. ,  still 
along  tbe  coast,  we  have  Monte  Fregoso.  The 
continent  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  map  in 
lat.  50  deg.  S  ,  with  the  name  of  Allapega. 

On  the  west  side  the  continent  is  limited 
by  straight  lines  running  N.  and  NW. ,  show- 
ing that  this  coast  was  unknown.  The  larger 
territory  is  called  Temra  incognita^  and  near 
the  coast,  opposite  tne  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a 
great  island,    Zipmnges  insuia  (Japan),   and 
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fartber  west  is  the  eastern  portion  of  Asia. 
The  island  at  the  far  Borth  was  doubtless  meant 
for  Iceland. 

2  The  second  map  is  taken  from  Solinus 
Cameras  Bolyhistoria,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1530,  and  is  tbe  earliest  map 
known  whicb  bears  the  name  of  America. 
Upon  it  tbe  American  continents  are  separ- 
ated. The  noithem,  which  is  the  smaller  and 
surrounded  by  water,is  styled  *  *ulteriora  terra 
incognita.  ' '  On  the  southern  we  read  ^^An- 
no  1497,  hoc  terra  cum  adiacetibvs  insulin  in- 
venta  est  per  Columbum  Januensem  ex  man' 
dato  regis  Oastelle  America  provinda  *  * 

At  the  time  this  map  was  publisbed  Cape 
Born  had  not  been  passed,  and  the  western 
limits  of  the  American  continent  were  hence 
unknown. 

S.  Fac  simile  of  tbe  map  from  Bir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert's  '^Discourse  of  a  Discoverie 
for  a  New  Passage  to  China. '  '—London,  1576. 
It  shows  both  of  tbe  American  continents  as 
well  as  £urope,  Africa,  and  the  larger  portion 
of  Asia.  The  names  on  the  map  are  so  dis- 
tinct that  it  requires  no  explanation  from  me. 

4.  A  reduced  fac  simile  of  tbe  map  in  tbe 
▼ovasres  of  tLe  brothers  Zeni,  printed  in  Venice 
in  1558. 

Tnere   has   been  so  much    said    about  the 
Zeni       and        their        voyages       that       I 
will      not       enter        inte       tbe       subject 
You  doubtUts   have  the   books  in  which  the 
question  has  been  discussed. 

5.  A  fac  simile  of  the  flrst  page  of  Ptolemy's 
Cosmography  of  1482 

Hoping  these  fac  similes  may  be  acceptable 
to  your  sociecy,  I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

John  k.  Bartlett. 

The  Brown  collection  is  rich  in  geographical 
workP,  containing  early  maos  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  discovery  in  the  New  World.  Of  the 
Ptolemies  alone  we  hava  fifteen  editions  be- 
tween 1475  and  1548. 
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TRACT  THIRTY-EIGHT. 


What  is  designated  on  the  early  maps  of 
the  United  States  as  the  "Territory  iforth- 
west  of  the  Ohio"  embraced  all  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
riTer.  Great  Britain  acquired  it  from  France 
by  the  treaty  of  February,  1762,  but  having 
prior  claims  to  it,  had  before  that  time 
granted  most  of  the  temtory  to  her  several 
colonies.  E^bably  there  were  not  more 
Chan  3,000  white  people  in  the  territory 
when  this  treaty  was  signed,  and  these  were 
principally  wandering  French  traders;  very 
few  oi  them  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  1778 
Virginia  conquered  the  Northwest  from 
Great  Britain,  and  erected  the  entire  terri- 
tory into  a  county,  by  the  name  of  Illinois 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, in  the  year  1787,  the  United  States 
•established  in  the  same  region  its  first  pro- 
^/incial  government,  and  gave  it  the 
above  title,  which  in  common  par- 
lance was  known  as  the  "NorUi- 
western  Territory."  Its  fixed  population 
did  not  then  exceed  5,000.  There  are  now  five 
States,  and  the  half  of  a  sixth,  whose  inhabi- 
tants number  not  far  from  10,000,0G0,among 
whom  the  French  element  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

The  people  of  these  States  are  intelligent, 
and  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  discoverers  of  their  country,among  whom 
La  Salle  holds  the  first  place. 

Having  spent  a  life  of  the  length  usually 
aDotted  to  man,  on  the  waters  of  tte  Ohio, 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  lakes,  thread- 
ing manv  of  the  streams  on  which  they 
floated  tneir  canoes,  passing  over  the  same 


trails,  coasting  along  the  same  shores,  those 
intrepid  explorers  of  two  centrries  since, 
have  often  been  m  imagination,  vividly 
near  to  me. 

While  investigating  the  discovery  of  Ohio, 
in  addition  to  works  in  the  library 
of  our  society  I  had  the  use 
of  those  in  the  library  of  our 
secretary,  Mr.  Baldwin,  which,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  more  full  than  our  own.  I  have  also 
had  his  cordial  assistance  m  comparing  au- 
thorities, and  particularly  in  the  comparison 
of  maps,  covering  the  period  from  1618  to 
1760,  of  which  he  has  the  best  collection 
west  of  the  AUeghanies. 

I  cannot  make  full  references  to  the  books 
and  maps  we  have  consulted,  for  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  but  only  to  those 
which  are  the  most  rare  and  most  impor- 
tant. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  embrace  La 
Salle's  explorations  on  the  Mississippi,  but 
soon  found  that  his  discoveries  in  the  Ohio 
country,  would  occupy  at  least  one  paper. 
As  to  his  operations  on  the  Mississippi  there 
are  still  open  questions  on  which  there  are 
divisions  of  opinion  among  our  best  histori- 
ans. 

As  early  as  1840  I  saw  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  white  men  in  Northeastern  Ohio, 
of  whom  we  had  then  no  historical  proof. 
This  evidence  is  in  the  form  of  ancient  cuts, 
made  by  sharp  axes  on  our  oldest  forest 
trees,  covered  by  their  subsequent  growth. 
In  this  climate  the  native  trees  are  en- 
dogenous, and  take  on  one  layer  of  nx>wth 
annually.    There  are  exceptions,  but  i  have 
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teeted  the  accnracr  of  this  habit,  in  about 
forty  cases  where  1  have  had  other  proof  of 
the  age  of  the  tree,  and  find  it  to  be  a  good 
general  rule 

The  Jesuit  relations  contain  no  account  of 
establishments  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  in  the  seventeenth  century.  For  many 
years  these  wooden  records  remained  an  in- 
terestmg  mystery,  which  I  think  may  possi- 
bly be  solved  by  recent  documents  brought 
to  light  in  France.  We  knew  that  La  Salle 
in  1680  retumea  from  the  Illinois  to  Mon- 
treal most  of  the  way  by  land,  and  had  con- 
jectured that  he  may  have  traversed  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie;  but  the  passage  of  a 
few  men  hastily  through  a  wudemess  did 
not  account  for  the  many  marks  of  axes 
which  we  find. 

The  stump  of  an  oak  tree  was  shown  me 
soon  after  it  had  been  felled  in  1888,  which 
stood  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Canfield, 
Mahoning  county,  O.    It  was  two  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  concealed  gashes,  was  (juite  sound. 
When  about  fourteen  inches  m  diameter, 
this  tree  had  been  cut  nearly  half  through ; 
but  the  scar  had  healed  over  so  thoroughly 
that  it  did  not  appear  externally.     I  took  a 
section  from  the  outside  to  the  heart,  show- 
ing both  the  old  and  the  recent  axe  marks, 
which    may    be     seen    in    the     Museum 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
at  Cleveland.    Over  the  old  cuts  there  had 
grown  160  annual  layers  of  solid  wood,  and 
the  tree  had  died  of  age  some   vears  before. 
This  would  place  the   cutting  between   the 
years  1670  and  1675.    The  tree  stood  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  great  Indian  trail  leading 
from  the  waters  of  the  Mationing,  a  branch 
of  the  Ohio,  to  the  waters  of  the  Cuyaho<^ 
rivers  and  Lake  Erie.    In  1848  or  1849,  Mr. 
S.  Lapbam,  of  Willoughby,   Lake   coimty, 
O.,  felled  a  hickory  tree,  standing   a  short 
distance  from  the  ridge,  along   which  was 
once  the  main  Indian  trail   parallel   to   the 
lake.    The  diameter  of  the  stump  was  about 
two  feet.    Near  the   heart  there  were  very 
distinct  cuts  of   a   sharp,  broad-bitted  ax. 
Mr.  Lapham  preserved  a  piece  of  this  tree, 
that  is  now  in  our  museum,  donated  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  L  Cassells.    The  annual  layers  of 
erowth  are  veiy  thin,  and  difficult  to  count, 
but  are  about  40O  in  number,  outside  the  an- 
cient chopping.     Another  tree  was  found  in 
Newburgn,   Cuyahoga   county,    O.,    more 
than       thirty        years         since,        with 
marks     of     an     ax     near      the     center, 
represented   to   have  150  to  160  layers  of 
growth  over  it;  apparently   the   work  of  a 
sharp,  broad-bitted  ax. 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Ashtabula  Historical 
Society,  at  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  County,  O., 
there  was,  some  years  since,  apiece  of  wood 
with  ancient  ax   marks  of  about  the  same 


date.  I  have  heard  of  two  others  in  North- 
eastern Ohio,  which  I  have  not  seen,  and 
which  mav  have  been  the  work  of  a  dull,  nar- 
row bittea  ax  in  the  hands  of  a  savage,  and 
not  the  work  of  white  men ;  but  the  Indians 
of  Northern  Ohio  could  not  have  long  been  in  ^ 
the  possession  of  metal  tomahawks  or  squaw 
hatchets,  in  the  year  1670.  Such  cuts,  if 
made  by  them,  could  be  only  a  few  years 
more  ancient. 

The  Lake  county  stump  has  about  twice 
the  number  of  layers  we  should  expect.,  and 
which  would  carry  the  chopping  to  a  period 
before  the  landing  of  Columbus.  Botanists 
explain  this  by  the  exceptional  cases  where 
there  is  a  double  layer  in  a  year.  If  La 
Salle  and  his  party  spent  two  or  three  years 
exploring  and  trading  in  furs  in 
the  lake  country,  they  might  well 
be  the  authors  of  these  ancient  cut- 
tings. There  must  have  been  several  hun- 
dreds of  them,  or  we  should  not  have  met 
with  so  many  at  this  lale  period.  Any  per- 
son examining  the  pieces  in  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society  Museum  will  be 
convinced  they  are  not  the  work  of  Indians. 

The  honor  of  the  iirst  exploration  of  Ohio 
has  long  been  claimed  by  the  French  for 
their  countryman,  Robert  Cavalier  de  La 
Salle, but  the  details  of  this  exploration 
were  so  meager,  its  date  so  doubtful,  and  the 
extent  of  his  travels  so  uncertain,  that  some 
historians  were  not  inclined  to  give  credence 
to  bis  claims. 

A  romantic  mystery  still  envelopes  his 
movements  in  the  country  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  river,  which  it  was  hoped 
the  papers  of  M.  Pierre  Marcry  would  dis- 
sipate, and  thus  place  La  Salle  on  record  in 
full  and  clear  terms.  If  this  cannot  be  ef- 
fected by.  the  zeal  and  the  industry  of  M. 
Margry,  during  a  life  work  in  search  of  man- 
uscripts relating  to  La  Salle,  I  fear  that  we 
must  relinquish  the  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

De  Courcelles  and  Talon,  who  were  re- 
spectively Governor  and  Intendant  in  New 
France,  sent  out  several  parties  of  discovery 
between  1665  and  1680.  They  had  two 
principal  objects  in  view;  the  discovery  of 
copper,  and  a  route  to  China  through  the  Greit 
Soutliern  Sea, 

In  a  memoir  to  the  King,  dated  Quebec, 
October  10th,  1670.  (New  York  Colonial 
Documents,  page  64)  Talon  writes:  '*Smce 
my  arrival  1  have  desj^atched  persons  of 
resolution,  who  promise  to  penetrate 
farther  than  has  ever  been  done  to  Uie 
west  and  northwest  of  Canada;  and  others 
to  the  southwest  and  south."  These  parties 
were  instructed  to  keep  journals,  reply  to 
instructions,  take  possession  of  the  country 
formally,  and  were  expected  to  be  absent 
without  news  for  about  two  years. 
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After  all  these  precautions,  a  distressinff 
fatality  overtook  most  of  their  letters,  flela 
notes^rcixirts,  and  maps.  Jolliet  was  nearly 
in  sight  of  Montreal  on  his  return  in  1674 
from  the  Mississippi  rrver,  when  his  canoe 
was  capsized  in  the  rapids,  he  was  nearly 
drown^,  and  every  pai>er  was  lost.  From 
La  Salle's  memoranda,  covering  the  years 
1669  to  1673,  nothing  has  been  recovered. 

In  1686,  Governor  Denonville,  writ- 
ing from  Quebec  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 8th,  to  Seignelay,  Minister  of  Marine, 
says:  "I  annex  to  this  letter  a  memoir  of 
our  right  ♦o  the  whole  of  that  country  (Ohio), 
of  which  our  registers  ought  to  be  full,  but 
no  memorials  of  them  are  to  oe  found.  I 
am  told  that  M.  Talon  has  the  original  of 
the  entries  into  possession,  of  a  great  many 
discoveries  that  were  made  in  this  countrr, 
with  which  our  registers  ought  to  be  full. 
Doubtless  he  has  given  them  to  my  late 
Lord,  your  father." — [Colonial  Documents, 
voL  9,  page  297. 

LA  BALLS  OK  THE  OHIO. 

Instructions  to  M.  Duquesne,  Paris,  1752, 
(Colonial  Documents,  N.  Y.,  vol.  10,  page 
243):  "The  River  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the 
Beautiful  nver,  and  its  tributaries  belong  in- 
disputably to  France,  by  virtue  of  its  dis- 
covery, by  the  8Uur  d&  Ia8aUe,&ud  of  the 
trading  posts  the  French  have  had  there 
since.  *  *  *  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  the  English  have  imdertoken  to 
trade  there." 

Instructions  to  Vaudreuil,  Versailles, 
April,  1756,  (Colonial  Documents,  toI.  10, 
page  293) :  '*It  is  only  since  the  last  war  that 
the  English  have  set  up  claims  to  the 
territory  on  the  Beautiful  River,  the 
poeaession  whereof  has  never  been  disputed 
.  to  the  French,  who  have  always  resorted  to 
that  river  ever  since  it  was  discovered  by  Sieur 
de  la  Salle."  As  the  Jesuits  in  Canada  were 
personally  hostile  to  La  Salle,  they  never 
mention  his  name  in  their  relations,  or  the 
discoveries  made  by  him. 

Tliey  were  jealous  of  him  as  a  discoverer 
and  a  trader,  despised  him  as  a  friend  of  the 
Sulpiciens,  and  an  apostate  from  the  Society 
V>f  Jesus,  an  order  at  that  time  so  powerful 
m  Canada  that  the  Governor  General  was 
obliged  to  compliment  them  in  his  open  dis- 
pat<Sies,  while  he  spoke  severely  of  them  in 
cypher. 

LouiB  XIY.  was  not  required  to  expend 
more  money  in  wars  than  other  French 
monarchs,  but  his  civil  projects  were  ample, 
and  his  pleasures  very  expensive.  He  was 
habitually  straitened  for  funds,  and  re- 
quired the  strictest  economy  in  the  expenses 
of  all  his  officers. 

In  Canada  parsimony  in  public  affairs  was 


even  more  rigid  than  in  France. 
The  Governor  General  was  unable  to 
live  on  his  salary.  Intendants,  ecclesiastics, 
and  local  Goveraors,  were  in  a  stiU  worse 
predicament.  It  was  expected  that  all  of 
them  would  make  up  this  deficiency 
by  traffic  in  furs.  Many  of  the  dispatches 
from  Versailles  are  laden  with  warnings 
against  incurring  expenses,  which  amounted 
to  commands.  Many  of  those  sent  in  reply 
contain  passages  congratulating  the  King  on 
acquisitions  of  territory  and  glory,  which 
cost  him  nothing.  Three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  as  related  above,  in  negotiations 
with  England,  the  Ohio  country  was  claimed 
by  the  French,  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  La  Salle. 

The  personal  interest  which  public  otBcers 
had  in  the  Indian  trade,  of  necessity  brought 
about  discord  between  them.  La  Salle,  hav- 
ing no  fortune,  was  obliged  to  sustain  him- 
self in  the  same  way;  which  broueht  bim  in 
direct  antagonism  with  officers,  priests,  and 
traders.  This  reference  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulties  under  which  he  labored. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Galinee,  Gov- 
ernor De  Courcelles  requested  himsdf 
and  De  Casson,  another  Sulpicien ;  to  join 
La  Salle  in  a  voyage  he  had  long  contem- 
plated, toward  a  great  river  which  he  con- 
ceived, from  the  accounts  cf  the  Iroquois, 
to  flow  westward,  beyond  which  after  seven 
or  eight  months  of  travel,  in  their  way  of 
stating  it,  the  river  and  country  were  lost  in 
the  sea. 

By  this  river,  called  bjr  them  the  Ohio, 
Olighiny-sipu,  or  Beautiful  River,  and  bv 
others,  Mescha-zebe,  or  Mississippi ;  M. 
de  la  Salle  hoped  to  find  the  long  sought 
passage  to  the  Red,  Vermillion,  or  South  Sea, 
and  acquire  the  glorr  of  that  enterprise. 
He  also  hoped  to  find  plenty  of  beavers 
wherewith  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

We  must  not  forget  the  nature  of  the 
French  Government  when  contemplating 
the  history  of  Canada.  The  King  was  abso- 
lute, not  only  in  public  but  in  private  affairs. 
When  he  said:  "I  am  the  State,"  he  ex- 
pressed a  fact,  and  not  a  fiction  or  a  boast. 
The  men  acd  women  of  the  kingdom  -^ere 
subject  to  the  will  of  one  man,  even  in  their 
i  personal  relations  and  occupations. 

In  Canada  nothing  escaped  the  supervision 
of  bis  officers,  who  were  equally  absolute, 
which  explains  why  permission  was  neces- 
sary to  engage  in  any  enterprise. 

The  two  parties  left  Montreal  in  July, 
1669,  La  Salle  having  four  canoes  and  four- 
teen men,  the  Sulpiciens  three  canoes  and 
eight  men.  They  reached  Ironduquoit  Bay, 
in  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  August,  mak- 
ing a  portage  to  the  Genesse  valley,  and 
some  Indian  towns  near  Victor  Station  and 
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Boughton  Hill,  sixteen  miles  southeasterly 
from  Rochester.  The  savages  told  La  Salle 
that  the  Ohio  had  its  rise  three  days'  journey 
from  "Sonnontouan"  or  the  country  of  the 
Senecas. 

After  a  month's  travel  they  would  reach 
the  Hof^ni'tu-arU-ke-rons,  and  the  Chouanons 
(Shawnees);  after  passing  them  and  a  great 
fall  or  chute,  there  were  the  Outagamies 
^otowatomies),  and  the  country  of  the 
is-kon-mn-gast  with  plenty  of  deer,  buffa- 
loes, thick  woods,  and  an  immense  popula- 
tion. 

The  Jesuits  had  a  mission  at  ''Gannegora," 
the  Indian  name  of  a  town,  and  a  fort  near 
Houghton  Hill,  but  were  absent  when  La 
Salle  and  the  Sulpiciens  arrived  there  Tbe 
Indians  discouraged  them  from  taking 
the  Gencsse  route  to  the  Ohio,  representing 
that  it  required  six  days'  journey  of  twelve 
leagues  or  thirty-six  miles  each.  Charle- 
voix affirms  that  the  Gtenesse  is  navigable 
for  canoes  sixty  leagues  or  180  nules,  and 
from  thence  it  is  only  ten  leagues  or  thirty 
miles  by  land  to  the  Alle<^hany  or  Ohio  nver 
of  the  Iroquois.  Mr.  Marshall  has  shown 
that  this  portage  was  in  Alleghany  county, 
New  York,  from  near  Belvidere  to  Olean. 

By  the  united  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Senecas,  they  were  persuaded 
to  relinquish  this  route  and  Iiasten  back 
to  their  canoes,  to  avoid  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  savages.  Tbev  coasted  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  passing 
the  Niagara  without  examination,  and 
reached  Burlington  Bay  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember. Denonville  in  V^l  states  that  La 
Salle  had  houses  and  people  at  Niagara  in 
1668.  (Historical  Documents,  vol.  1.,  p.  244.) 
If  this  is  true,  La  Salic  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  portage  to  Lake  Erie, 
around  the  falls.  Why  he  should  have  se- 
lected the  more  difficult  route  by  way  of 
Burlington  Bay,  ana  a  portage  of  fifteen 
miles  to  Grand  river,  is  nowhere  explained. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  bay  was  the 
village  of  Tenouatouan,  on  the  path  to 
Grand  river.  Here  the  party  met  Jolhet 
and  a  few  Indians,  on  his  return  from 
Macldnaw.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Inten- 
dant  to  find  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  appears  to  hav^e  been  the  first 
Frenchman  I  o  have  navigated  lake  Erie. 
He  took  that  route  h^me  at  th3  insti-^ation 
of  the  Otta.vai,  and  of  an  Iroqur»is  prisoner 
he  was  taking  hom<;  t )  his  peopl  ■. 

According  to  Ckilinee,  hen  thy  were 
fifty  leagues  west  of  Gr  md  river,  thu  Iro- 
au)'s  bee  ime  alarmed  on  ace  lunt  of  the  An- 
dasterrionon-^,  Errionons,  Eriqueronons,  or 
Eries  of  th)  South  shore,  with  whom  t  'C 
Sen-ica^  were  at  war.  'I  hey  were  thus 
obliged  to  leave  their  cano  s  and  make  the 
journey  to  Tenouatouan  by  land. 


La  Salle's  plan  tnig^t  have  been  to  cross 
from  La « e  Ontario  to  Grand  river,  do  va  it 
to  the  lake,  thence  along  the  north  shore  of 
Erie  to  the  mouth  of  th  •  Maumee  river,  on 
t  'e  route  referred  to  by  him  in  1682;  up  this 
stream  to  the  portage  at  Fort  W  ^yne.  ami 
down  th  3  waters  of  the  Wabash  into  an  un- 
known world. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  wntten  from  Illi- 
nois he  S)>eak3  of  this  route,  and  also  in  his 
memorial  to  Frontenac  in  1677,  as  the  best 
one  for  traffic  between  the  Great  river  and 
Canada,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  passed  over  it.  (Western  Keserve  His* 
torical  Society,  tract  25.)  Jolliet  was  likewise 
ambitious  of  the  glory  of  discovering  the 
Great  river,  of  which  tne  Jesuit  missionaries 
and  the  Indians  gave  glowing  descriptions. 

He  seems  to  have  persuad^  Galinee  ana 
De  Casson  that  this  was  the  better  route. 
La  Salle  and  the  Sulpiciens  here  became 
alienated,  and  after  attending  mass  sepa- 
rated on  the  80th  of  September,  they  to 
find  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ottawas  of  Mackin- 
aw ;  he  to  persue  his  original  design. 

He  had  been  for  some  days  sick  of  a  fever, 
which  Galinee  attributed  *to  the  sight  of 
several  rattlesnakes.  He  declared  it  to  be  so 
late  in  the  season  that  his  voyageurs,  not  ac- 
''ustomed  to  such  a  rigorous  climate,  would 
perish  in  the  woods  during  the  winter. 

From  the  hour  of  this  separation 
we  are  without  explicit  information 
of  his  journey  ings,  for  a  term  of 
nearly  three  years.  During  this  period  the 
exploration  of  the  Ohio  country  was  effect- 
ed, and  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Margry,  the 
Mississippi  was  discovered  by  him,  in  ad- 
vance of  Jolliet  and  Marquette.  These  wan- 
derings, of  which  after  two  hundred  years 
we  know  very  little,  show  more  originalitT 
of  design,  more  audacity  in  execution,  ana 
a  more  pcrtinaceous  resolution  under  diffi- 
culties, than  his  later  achievements  on  theMis- 
sissippi. 

No  one  has  set  up  against  him  a  rival  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Ohio.  His  heirs,  his 
admirers,  and  his  countrymen  should  cher- 
ish the  memorv  of  that  discovjrv  as  tlie 
most  wonderful  of  his  exploits.  Tie  histor- 
ical obscurity  which  has  befallen  these  ex- 
peditions is  a  painful  fact,  but 
is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  a 
glamour  of  romance,  which  deepens  with 
the  lapse  of  time. 

On  seeins:  his  favorite  plan  of  an  advance 
by  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  frustrated, 
he  may  have  determined  to  brave  all  dan- 
gers and  enter  the  lake  by  way  of  Niagara. 
There  are  many  plans  which  he  may  have 
determined  upon,  of  which  we  can  only 
form  a  vague  conjecture.  He  may  have 
turned  his  canoes  along  the  north  shore,  and 
spent  the  winter  m  hunting  in  that  country. 
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Ocdor  is  given  to  this  sonaise  by  the  state- 
ment of  Nicholas  Perrot,  that  he  met  Ia 
Salle  on  the  Ottawa  in  1670,  but  this  is  not 
probable. 

TaJken  in  the  order  of  the  anonymous  rela- 
tion, be  was  od  a  river  which  nnfrom  eaat  to 
veai,  before  passing  to  Onnontague  (Onon- 
dagaX  bu^  there  is  no  water  route  passable 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Ohio,  which  wouli 
paas  Onondaga.  It  is  far  more  probable 
thai  tbe  enthusiastic  young  explorer,  entered 
Niagara  river  wiUi  his  Shawnee  guide 
and  made  the  portage  to  Xake 
Bne.  He  could  soon  find  one  of 
the  portages  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
spoken  of  by  the  Senecas.  One  of  them  was 
from  Lake  Erie  near  Portland  and  West- 
fi^d,  N.  Y.,  of  six  or  seven  leagues  (eighteen 
to  twenty-one  miles),  to  Chatauqua  Lake. 

Another,  of  about  the  same  length,  an- 
swers also  to  their  directions,  which  was  af- 
terward    the   usual   route   from   Erie   to 
French  Creek,  at  Waterford  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.    ^y  either  of  these  routes   he  might 
have  been  on  the  Alleghany,  with  his  goods 
and   canoes  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  if   the 
'  weatber  was   good.     He   would,  however, 
have  here  been  among  the  Andasterrionons, 
who  were  probably  the  Eries  or  Errieronons, 
with  whom  the  Senecas  were  then  at  war. 
I  Theae    Indians   had   been     represented  at 
*  "Ganne?ora"  as  sure  to  kill  the  Frenchmen 
if  tliey  went  among  them. 

Gravier  has  a  theory  that^instead  of  Onon- 
tague  or  "Gannontague,"'  mentioned  in  the 
memoir  of  the  friend  of  Galinee,  we  should 
read  (ranestogue  or  "Ganahogue,"  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  Cuyahoga.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  guide  of  La  Salle 
knew  of  this  route,  along  which, 
ascending  the  Cuvahoga  from  Cleve- 
land, would  enable  the  party  to  reach  the 
waters  of  the  Muskingum,  bv  a  portage  of 
seven  miles  at  Akron,  and  from  thence  the 
Ohio,  at  Marietta.  La  Salle  states  that  after 
be  reached  the  Ohio,  according  to  the  inony- 
rnons  account,  but  one  very  large  river  was 
passed  on  the  north  shore,  before  reaching 
the  £alls.  If  he  failed  to  recognize  the  Scio- 
to as  a  very  large  river,  there  is  only  tne 
Qfeat  Miami,  which  meets  lus  description. 
He  may  also  have  concluded  to  spend  the 
,  winter  in  Ohio,  where  game  was  abundant, 
and  beavers  numerous,  an  event  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  connection  with  the  ax 
marks.  We  have  no  reliable  evidence  that 
he  was  at  Montreal  between  July,  1669,  and 
August,  1672.  The  records  of  Yillemarie, 
qnoted  by  Faillon,  contain  the  first  solid 
proof  of  his  presence  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
after  he  departed  with  Galinee  and  De  Cas- 


During  this  period  we  may  be  certain  he 
was  not  idle.    It   is  far  from  certain  how 


many  men  he  had,  but  the  anonymous  rela- 
tion affirms,  that  he  was  deserted  by  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  of  them  after  leaving 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Where  did  he  get 
these  additional  recruits?  In  the  absence  of 
historical  proof,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
when  he  left  the  Sulpiciens,  he  moved 
southwesterly  in  accoroance  v^ith  his  in- 
structions, and  did  not  turn  back  to  Mon 
treal.  His  honor,  his  interest,  and  his  am- 
bition all  forced  him  in  one  direction,  to- 
ward the  country  where  he  was  directed  to 
go  and  to  stay,  as  long  as  he  could 
subsist. 

What  the  Abbe  Faillon  states  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  French  Colonies  (ptge 
812)  confirms  this  supposition.  According 
to  this  authority,  ai>out  four  months  after 
La  Salle's  departure,  which  would  be  in 
November,  1669,  a  piuct  of  his  men  returned, 
having  refused  to  follow  him.  He  himself 
could  not  have  returned  at  this  time  without 
observation,  and  public  discredit. 

Such  a  brief  and  fruitless  effort  to  reach 
the  Great  South  Sea  could  not  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  historians.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Ills  foreman,  Charles  Thoulamion,  or 
his  surgeon,  Roussilier,  (Histoire  Colonic 
Francais,  vol.  8,  p.  290)  were  among  those 
wanting  in  courage  to  follow  him. 
Some  soldiers  were  of  the  party,  fur- 
nished by  Talon,  who  would  be 
lilsely  to  remain  by  force  of  military  dis- 
cipline. 

There  are  many  threads  of  this  tangled 
skein,  which  can  not  yet  be  drawn  out  In 
the  first  volume  of  the  Margry  documents 
(pa^es  871-78)  may  be  seen  a  long  recital  by 
a  fnend  of  the  Abbe  Galinee,  already  re- 
ferred to,  whose  name  is  a  subject  of  con- 
jecture, but  presumed  by  Mr.  Farkman  to 
have  been  the  second  Prince  of  Conti, 
Armand  de  Bourbon,  a  friend  of  La 
Salle,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  purporting  to  be  the  substance 
of  conversations  with  La  Salle,  which  must 
have  taken  place  as  late  as  1677,  when  he 
was  in  France.  One  portion  of  this  paper 
is  styled  a  "Life  of  La  Salle,"  a  large  pNEurt  of 
which  is  occupied  by  his  troubles  with  the 
Jesuits.  "He  (La  Salle)  left  France  at 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in 
1665,  Well  instructed  in  matters  in  the  new 
world,  with  the  design  of  attempting  new 
discoveries.  After  having  been  some  time 
in  Canada  he  acquired  some-  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  and  traveled  northward, 
where  he  found  nothing  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  resolved  to  turn  southward;  and 
having  advanced  to  a  village  of  savages  on 
the  Genesse,  where  tuere  was  a  Jesuit,  he 
hoped  to  find  i^iiides,  etc."  »  *  »  #  # 
"M.  de  la  Salle  continued  his  route  from 
'Tenouaioua'  upon  a  riwr  which  goes  flrom 
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east  to  west,  and  passed  to  Onondaga  (On- 
ontafi:ue),  then  to  six  or  seven  leagues  be- 
low Lake  Erie:  and  having  reached  longi- 
tude 280  deg.  or  88  deg.,  and 
to  latitude  41  de^.,  found  a  Sault, 
which  falls  toward  tne  west  into  a  low, 
marshy  country,  covered  with  dry  trees,  of 
which  some  are  still  standing.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  land,  and  following  a 
height,  which  led  him  very  far,  he  found 
savages  who  told  him  that  very  far  from 
there  the  same  nver,  which  was  lost  in  the 
low,  marshy  country,  reunited  in  one  bed." 

"He  continued  his  way,  but  as  the  fatigue 
was  great,  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  men, 
whom  he  had  brought  thus  far,  left  him  all 
in  one  nighi,  regained  the  river,  and  saved 
themselves,  some  in  New  Holland  and  others 
in  New  England.  Ue  found  himself  alone 
at  400  leagues  (1,200  miles)  from  his  home, 
where  he  tailed  not  to  return.  Reascending 
the  river,  and  living  by  hunting,  upon  herbs, 
and  upon  what  the  savasres  gave  him.  whom 
he  met  on  the  way.  After  iime  time  he  made 
a  second  attempt,  on  the  same  rtver, 
which  he  left  below  Lake  Erie,  making  a 
portage  of  six  or  seven  leagues  (eighteen 
or  twenty-one  miles),  to  embark  on  this 
Lake,  which  he  traversed  toward  the  north" 
into  Lakes  Huro;i  and  Michigan  and  thence 
to  the  Illinois. 

Aside  from  the  indefinite  phrases  of  this 
paper,  it  is  characterized  by  so  many  ^o- 
graphical  errors  that  it  would  possess  little 
value  without  the  supoort  of  the  following 
statement  of  La  Salle  himself. 

LA  SALLE  TO  FBONTENAC,  1677. 

•*In  the  year  1667  and  following  years  he 
(La  Baile)  made  many  voyages,  at  much  ex- 
pense, in  which  he  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  much  country  south  of  the  great  lakes, 
between  them  and  the  great  river,  Ohio. 
He  followed  it  to  a  place  where  it  falls  from 
a  great  height  into  marshes,  in  latitude  87 
deg.,  after  having  been  enlarged  by  another 
verp  large  river,  which  comes  from  the 
north,  and  all  these  waters  according  to  ap 
pearances  discharge  into  the  Qulf  of  Mexico, 
and  here  he  hopes  to  find  a  communication 
with  the  sea." 

No  conjecture  respecting  La  Salle's 
operations  on  the  Ohio  has  yet  been 
formed  that  reconciles  these  conflicting  ac- 
counts. 

In  nothing  direct  from  his  pen  does  La 
Salle  refer  to  the  desertion  of  his  men  after 
leaving  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  According  to 
the  supposed  recital  of  Armandde  Bourbon, 
he  had  made  a  long  journey  from  thence  by 
land,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  kn'  wn. 
He  may  have  been  at  that  time  in  Kentucky 
or  Tennessee,  Indiana,Illinois,  or  Ohio.  If  he 
proceeded  westerly  he  was  constantly  in- 


creasing the  distance  from  Montreal,  and 
whether  he  was  north  or  south  of  the  Ohio 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  find 
his  way  back  alone  in  the  winter  of  16^9* 
70.  In  the  spring  of  1681  he  made  that  sad  ' 
trip  from  "Crevecour"  to  Niagara,  with  an 
Indian  and  four  men,  which  occupied  sixty- 
five  days.  It  Tvould  consume  fully  as  much 
time  to  return  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  He 
could  not  have  examined  the  country  near  the 
river,  below  the  falls,  or  hp  would  not  have 
reported  that  it  is  a  vast  marsh,  with  in- 
tncate  channels  along  which  it  flowed  a 
great  distance,  before  uniting  in  a  single 
bed.  He  could  not  have  traveled  far  west 
of  the  meridian  of  the  fails  without  hearing 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  making  an  effort  to 
reach  it,  for  it  was  only  through  this  river 
that  he  then  expected  to  reach  the  Red  Sea 
on  the  route  to  China. 

La  Salle  could  not  have  explored  the  falls 
very  minutely,  and  have  spoken  of  them  as 
very  Jdgh,  nor  of  the  country  below  as  a  vatt 
marsh,  with  numerous  and  intricate  chan- 
nels. If  in  his  land  journey  he  had  TOne  in 
a  noith westerly  direction,  he  would  have 
struck  the  Wabash  or  Us  main  branches  in^ 
about  125  miles.  In  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee 
are  rivers  of  equal  magnitude,  the  waters  of 
which  he  must  have  encountered  in  a  few 
days'  travel 

Whatever  Indians  he  met  would  be  close- 
ly questioned,  and  if  they  commuaicated 
anything,  the  Great  River  must  have  been 
the  first  object  of  their  thoughts.  An  ob- 
servation of  either  of  these  three  rivers  by 
La  Salle  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  or 
even  second-hand  information  respecting 
them  from  the  savages,  must  have  led  ia  mina 
so  acute  as  his,  sharpened  by  his  purposes 
and  his  surroundings,  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  near  ths  Mississippi, 

Did  he  reach  this  conclusion,  and  find 
himself  baflSed  by  the  clamors  or  the 
desertion  of  his  men?  Did  he 
find  means  to  procure  other  men  and  sup- 
plies without  returning  to  Montreal?  It  ap- 
pears from  the  * 'Colonic  Francaise,"  vol.  8, 
that  in  the  summer  of  1671  he  had  commu- 
nication with  Montreal,  where  he  obtained 
a  credit  of  454livre3  toumois.  Did  this 
enable  him  to  pass  from  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  to  those  of  Lake  Erie,  and  undertake 
a  long  cruise  through  the  lakes  to  the  Illinois 
country? 

Whatever  reply  should  be  made  to  these 
queries,  it  is  reascnably  evident  that  when 
his  great  work  of  1679  was  undertaken  he 
did  not  know  that  the  Ohio  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  whether  the  great  un- 
known river  would  conduct  them  to  the 
South  Sea.  The  discoveries  of  JoUiet  in 
1673  did  not  remove  these  doubts  from  the 
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minds  of     the  Govemor-Gteneral,   or    the 
xeograpbers  of  that  period. 

La  Salle,  as  late  as  1682,  after  having  been 
at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi,  was  in- 
'  dmed  to  the  opinion  that  the  Ohio  ran  into 
a  grmt  (but  imaginary)  river,  called  Chucu- 
froa»  east  of  the  Mississippi,  discharging 
into  tlie  Gulf  or  the  Atlantic  in  Flonda. 
The  French  had  not  followed  the  Ohio 
from  tlie  falls  to  its  jonction  with  the  Wa- 
bash. On  a  map  made  in  1692,  ten  years 
later,  the  Wabash  is  equivalent  to  the  lower 
Ohio,  formed  by  the  Miami  and  the  upper 
Ohio,  the  Wabash  of  our  maps  being  omitted. 

The  main  facts  which  residents  of  the 
Ohio  valley  are  most  curious  to  Icnow  con- 
cemiii^  I>a  Salle's  operations  here,  are  yet 
wanting.  We  have  made  diligent  search 
for  them,  and  are  as  yet  unable 
to  say,  precisely,  how  much  time 
be  spent  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  prior  to  1673;  what 
•  tradin- posts  he  establis lied,  if  any;  what 
streams  be  navigated,  or  with  what  tribes 
he  beiiame  acquainted.  The  instructions  to 
GoTemor-Oeneral  Duquesne  in  1752,  al)07e 
referred  I  to ;  claim  that  the  French  had  occu- 
pied tliis  c  ^untry  ever  since  it  was  discov- 
ered by  La  Salle.  €k>vcrnor  Burnet,  of  the 
colony  of  New  York  in  1721,  states  that, 
three  y*ars  before,  the  French  had  no  estab- 
'  Ushments  on  Lake  Erie. 

We  may  infer  tliat  La  Salle  was  busily  oc- 
cupied during  the  vears  1670  and  1671,  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  nnd  L  tke  Erie,  col- 
lecting furs,  for  he  had  no  other  means  of 
support.  The  credit  he  obtained  at  Ville- 
marie  in  1671  was  payable  in  furs.  If  •  is 
map  should  be  discovered  in  some  neglected 
gairet  in  France,  we  should  no  doubt  find 
there  a  solution  of  man/  histoiical  difficul- 
ties tbat  now  perplex  us.  It  was  the  cui- 
tom  at  that  time  to  make  very  full  memo- 
randa on  maps,  amounting  to  a  condensed 
report  of  the  author's  travels.  If  this  map 
exists,  Europe  does  not  contain  a  paper  of 
more  value  to  us. 

3fr.  Shea,  whose  labor .  on  the  history  of 
Prench  occupation,  have  been  won- 
derfully persistent  and  minute;  is  of  the 
opinion  that  we  may  presume  that  unauthor- 
iased  voyageurs,  trappers,  traders,  and 
oonreurs  de  hois,  both  French  and  English, 
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were  among  the  Indians  in  advance  of  the 
explorers. 

The  Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  and  after  1664 
the  English,  were  on  good  terms  with  the 
Iroquois,  who  canied  their  wars  to  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi.  We  have  no 
records  of  the  movements  or  these  half  sav- 
age traders,  except  in  the  case  of  Etienne 
Brule,  and  that  is  of  little  value. 

La  Salle  was  probably  on  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio  when  Governor  Woods,  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia,  sent  a  party  to  find  that 
river  in  September,  1671.  This  party 
reached  the  falls  of  the  Kanawha  on  the  17tu 
of  that  month,  where  they  found  rude  letters 
cut  upon  stanaing  trees.  They  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Charles 
II.,  of  England,  and  proceeded  no  farther. 
(Botts*  Journal  New  York  Colonial  Docu- 
ments, vol.  8,  p.  194.)  William  Penn's  col- 
ony was  not  then  organized.  In  1685  or 
1686  some  English  trs^ers  penetrated  as  far 
as  Mackinaw,  by  wav  of  Lake  Erie.  They 
were  probably  from  New  York,  and  having 
made  their  purchases  of  the  Ottawas,  re- 
turned under  the  protection  of  the  Hurons  or 
Wyandots,  of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

If  the  Virginians  were  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade  at  this  early  period,  their  route 
would  be  up  the  Potomac  to  the  heads  of 
the  Youghagheny,  and  from  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio  at  Pittsbure  to  Lake 
Erie,  by  the  Allegheny  river  ai  d  French 
creek,  or  by  way  of  the  Beaver,  Mahoning, 
and  the  Cuyahoga  rivers.  These  Arabs  of 
the  forest,  would  carry  axes  and  hatchets 
having  a  steel  bit,  whether  Dutch,  French 
or  English ;  and  thus  may  have  done  the 
hacking  upon  our  trees  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. None  of  these  people  would  be 
likely  to  leave  other  records  of  their  pres- 
ence, in  a  country  claimed  by  their  different 
Governments,  on  which  one  party  or  the 
other  were  trespassers. 

I  am  aware  that  this  presentation  of  the 
most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of 
Ohio  is  desultory  and  incomplete.  If  there 
had  been  a  reasonable  prospect  of  more 
facts,  it  would  have  been  delayed,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  mav  expect  much  more  light 
on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  the  Ohio 
valley. 
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TRACT  THIRTY-NINE. 


THOMAS    WORTHINGTON    TO    GOVERNOR     BT. 

CLAIR. 

Chillicothe,  Feb.  26,  1799. 
To  His  Excellency  GaveraorSt.  Clair,  Cin 

cinnati : 

Sir:  You  will  recollect  that  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  jou  in  Cincinnati  I 
took  the  liberty  of  stating  it  »o  you.  as  my 
opinion  that  Major  James  Dunlap  had  not 
resigned  his  commission  as  a  major  in  the 
militia  of  Ross  count}'.  I  have  since  my 
return  consulted  that  gentleman  and  found  I 
was  correct  in  my  opinion,  as  will 
more  fully  appear  by  his  letter 
which  will  accompany  this  to  you. 
I  think  it  my  dut}'  to  prove  to  you 
that  my  opinion  was  right  and  not  given  with 
intent  to  injure  Colonel  Finley,  who  can 
best  account  tor  the  mistake.  I  am  sorry  that 
it  has  happened,  as  it  has  tended  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  Major  Duulap.  who  is  with  us 
accounted  a  worthv  citizen.  As  Colonel 
Finley  appears  willing  to  dispose  of  Major 
Dunlap,  should  you  think  proper  to  make  the 
trrangements  you  mentioned  in  the  militia 
of  "RSbs  county,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see 
him  continued  in  that  position  of  the  militia 
assigTied  to  my  charge.  I  hope  the  gout  did 
not  continue  long  or  severe.  Accept  my  best 
wishes  for  your  health.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  excuse  ihe  postage  of  this  letter  not 
being  paid,  as  there  is  no  positoffice  in  Chil 
licothe;  there  is  no  person  authorized  to  re- 
ceive the  postage,  otherwise  ii  would  have 
been  paid.  I  will,  if  I  live  to  see  you,  take 
an  opportunity  of  refunding. 

I   have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  re- 
spect, sir.  Your  ob't  serv't, 

T.  WORTHINGTON. 


PRESroENT    JOHN    ADAMS    TO    LEGISLATURE 
NORTHWESTERN    THRRITORT. 

To  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio : 

Gentlemen:  A  kind  address  has  been 
transmitted  to  me,  at  your  request,  by  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair,  subscribed  bv  Edward 
Tiffin,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ftepresenta- 
tives,  and  H.  Vanderburgh,  President  of  the 
Council,  the  more  agreeable  to  me  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unanimous.  I  pray  you 
to  accept  of  my  sincere  thanks,  for  this 
pledge  of  your  affection  and  respect.  The 
cor;fidcncc  and  approbation  oi  so  remote  a 
portion  of  the  nation,  as  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  impartial,  is  precious  to  me.  What- 
ever may  have  been  my  prospects  in  private 
life,  whatever  delight  1  may  have  taken  in 
its  pursuits  and  whatever  inclination  I  may 
have  always  had  for  its  tranquility,  I  have 
not  declined  the  invitations  of  the  public  to 
assist  in  their  councils.  If  any  efforts  of 
mine,  in  concert  with  others  of  brighter 
talents  and  fairer  lame,  have  contributed  in 
any  degree  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  rich 
country  you  now  inhabit,  this  consideration 
alone  ought  to  be  esteemed  by  me  as  a  suffi- 
cient reward  for  the  services  of  a  whole  life. 

Your  sincere  attachment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Government,  and  your  r]etermina- 
tion  to  afford  every  possible  support  to 
both,  do  you  honor,  while  your  prayers  for 
my  life  and  health  deserve  my  best  thanks 
and  sincere  benedictions  to  yourselves  and 
your  posterity.  John  Adams. 

Philadelfhia,  Jan.  18,  1800. 
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INDIANS  ON  THE  FRONTIER-1807. 


PBTmOK  OF  THB  LA3n>  COMPAKY,  1801. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ConDecticut  Land 
Company  held  by  adjournment  at  Hartford 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1801. 

Voted  that  the  liirectors  be  requested  to 
take  measures  to  procure  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Northwest  Ten-itory  at  tbeir 
next  session,  validating  the  records  of  the 
agreements,  vcftes,  and  proceedings  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company.  Also  to  pro- 
cure an  act  authorizing  the  Judges  and  as- 
sisting Justices  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior 
Courts  and  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in 
either  of  the  United  States,  to  take  acknowl- 
edgment of  deeds  and  conveyances  of  lands 
in  the  County  of  Trumbull,  and  also  to  pro- 
cure an  act  making  valid  so  far  as  respects 
all  matter  of  form,  such  as  acknowledg- 
ments, witnessing,  and  tbe  like,  of  all  deeds 
given  for  land  in  the  County  of  Trumbull, 
which  have  been  executed  and  acknowl- 
edged according  to  the  existing  laws  of  any 
one  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  said  deeds  had  been  executed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Northwest  Tem- 
torv. 

A  true  copy.  Ephraim  Root, 

Clerk  of  the  Connecticut  Laud  Company. 


OOVBRKOB   EDWARD  TIFPm   TO 


— ,  1805. 
Cktllicothe.  Sept.  23,  1805. 
Dbab  Sir:  Colonel  Worthington  has  re- 
turned. He  called  at  Washington,  but  the 
President  was  absent  from  the  city,  there- 
fore he  did  not  see  him.  He  had  never 
heard  that  Judge  Sprigg  did  not  accept  his 
appointment  in  Michigan  Territory  until  I 
informed  him  thereof.  But  it  appears  George 
Matthews,  of  Georgia,  is  appointed  to  fill  the 
office.  I  do  not  know  how  to  credit  the 
ne  ^s,  but  I  have  seen  it  so  published  in 
several  papers,  two  of  which  are  now  by 
me, and  I  cut  out  the  notification  and  inclose 
them  to  you.  This  is  all  the  information  I 
have  of  it,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself,  and 
afterwards,  perhaps,  you,  like  me,  will  not 
know  whether  to  believe  it  or  no.  If  so  it 
has  been  quick  work.  I  am,  dear  sir,  with 
great  respect,  yours,  etc.,  etc., 

Edward  Tiffin. 


GOVERNOR     EDWARD     TIFFIN     TO     GEORGE 

TOD— 1806. 

Chillicothe,  May  18,  1806. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  enclosed  you 
will  receive  a  commission  constituting  you 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State,  in  the  room  of  William  Sprigg, 
Esquire,  lesigned. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to 
explain  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  did  not 
answer  a  note  I  received  from  you  prior  to 
your  leaving  this  town,  in  the  winter,  rela- 


tive to  this  subject.   Mr.  Sprigg  had  not 
then  resigned  (nor  did  he  until  last  month), 
and  feeling  perhaps  too  sensibly  the  weight 
of  that  responsibility  wbicn  falls  on  me  in 
making  important  appointments,  I  wished 
time  for  mature  deliberation,  for  as  tbe  Leg- 
islature has  a  conti-olling  power  over  Grov- 
emment  appointments,  it  is  a  great  desider- 
atum that  the  Governor,  the  Legislature, 
and  the  people  should  all  equally  approve 
an  appointment  which  so  greatly  concerns 
all  as  a  Si^reme  Judge.   I  therefore  thought 
as  Judge  Pease  had  oeen  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  presidency  of  the  Upper 
Circuit,  and  had  given  (so  far  as  I  can  learn) 
general  satisfaction,  that  I  would  tender  him 
this  appointmen  t,  and  give  you  the  presi- 
dency in  his  room,  but  for  certain  reasons 
satisfactory  to  me  he  thought  proper  to  de 
cline  accepting  it.      I  thought  candor  re- 
quired me  to  say  thus  far  on  this  subject  to 
you,  as  I  wish,  while  I  act  for  the  State, 
not  only  to  be  able  to   justify   to  my  own 
mind  my  official  conduct,  but  also  to  satisf^fi 
every  person  as  far  as  prudence  will  justify^ 
m^  reasons  for  so   acting.     In    hopes  this' 
will  find  you  well,  I  remain,  with  great  re- 
spect, dear  sir.    Your  obedient  servant, 
George  Tod,  Esq.       Edward  Tiffin. 

appreeen8i0nb  op  the  indians,  in  ohio, 
1807— benjamin  whiteman  to  general 
william  c.  8chenck. 

Green  county,  Aug.  ye  27tb,  1807. 

Sir;  I  have  seen  the  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Wells  the  Indian  agent,  notifying  the 
people  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  body  of  Indians  at  Foris  Wayne 
and  Greenville,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  700,  and  advising  the  iahabitants  to 
watch  their  movements.  Our  situation  is 
really  critical  bnd  perhaps  not  less  alarming; 
within  a  few  days'  march  of  that  number  of 
British  adherents,  without  arms  or  fortifica- 
tions for  the  protection  of  our  families. 
We  have  applied  to  the  executive  interfer- 
ence but  without  effect.  Can't  we  by  a  joint 
application  endeavor  to  procure  a  supply 
from  the  arsenal?  Suppose  you  write  to 
General  Find  ley  to  make  the  proposal,  and 
see  if  as  many  as  1,500  stand  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  space  of  two  or  three  months 
on  giving  proper  security  for  their  safe 
keeping  and  delivery  at  the  time  specified. 
Some  of  the  tall  fellows  of  Cbampain  are 
now  with  me  and  say  their  quarter  must  be 
defended  and  that  t  am  the  first  spring:  of 
their  motion.  What  is  to  be  done?  Are 
we  to  raise  men  sufficient  and  say  to  the 
Indians  disi>erse  and  enforce  the  order,  or 
shall  we  be  still  and  wait  the  event,  how- 
ever fatal  it  maybe? 

Pray  give  the  affair  your  serious  contem- 
plation, and  if  you  think  of  doing  anything 
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in  the  business  send  an  express  immediately 
to  ine,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  co-operate  with 
yoti  in  whatever  measures  >ou  may  ado)>t. 
The  letter  referred  to  was  dated  at  Fort 
Wayne»  the  22d  of  this  inst.,  and  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  haste. 
From  your  friend, 

Bemjamin  Whttemak. 
To  Qknbral  Schenck. 


THOVAB    WOSTHmOTON     IN      COHORESS    TO 
JUDGE  OEORQE  TOD — 1812. 

Washington,  March   15th,  1813.      < 

Tour  letter  of  the  29th  of  January  has  re- 
mained unanswered    until  I  could  inform 
you     of    the    result   of    your  application. 
You       will      have      seen      before      this 
reaches       you     that      only      two      field 
officers      were    assi^fned    to    the    State  of 
Ohio,  a    Lieutenant^Colonel  and  a  Major. 
The  Legislature  had  very  ^nerally  recom- 
mended SIX  or  seven  for  field  2ippointments, 
Maee  of  whom  were  acting  Brigadiers  in 
"  (he  militia.    Under  these  circumstances  you 
•will  see  the  unpleasant  situation  of  the  delc- 
^tion    in    Congress — General    Miller,    of 
steubenyille,  has  been  appointed  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  and  you  have  been  appointed 
the  Major.     Knowing  as  you  do  the  state  of 
party  in   Ohio,  and  that  unfortunately     it 
f    has  "kept  from  that  social  intercourse  so  es- 
[   Kntlal  to  happiness,  many  among  us  and 
I    pcrbaiB  you  and  me  particularly.  I  have  on 
I    this  occasion  endeavored  to  give  you  the 
best  evidence  of  my  personal  good  wishes. 
Inasnrach  as  our  spheres  of  action  in  the 
future  will  be  very  aiflerent,    you   will   be 
employed  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  camp, 
whilst!  probably  may  be  engaged  in  civil  or 
private  life,  and  as  we  may  never  meet  again 
on  this  aide  the  grave,  I  beg  you  to  be   as- 
sured that  you  have  had  and  will  continue 
to  carry  with  you  my  best  wishes.    I  make 
you  this  tender  the  more  readily  on  this  oc- 
casion because  I  am  persuaded  you  have 
been  alto^her  misinformed  as  to  my  per- 
sonal feelmgs  toward  you,  and  have  only  to 
add  that  under  the  circumstances  we   were 
placed  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  get  you  a 
higher  appointment.    Yours  respectfully, 

T.  WORTHINGTON. 

p.  8.     War,  in  my  opinion,  is  inevitable. 

HON.  WM.  CREIGHTON,  M.  C,  TO  MAJOR  TOD. 

Wabhinoton  Cnr.  July  15,  1813. 
Deab  Sir:  Yours  of  20t.h  " ultimo  has 
been  dul,r  received.  We  have  had  two  or 
three  expresses  during  this  day,  advising 
that  the  enemy  are  ascending  the  Potomac 
in  considerable  force;  they  were  last  even- 
ing about  eeveniv  miles  below  this  city. 
The  military  of  the  district  was  put  in  mo- 
tion this  mormng.    I  understand  a  consider- 


able force  is  thrown  into  Fort  Washington, 
which  is  fourteen  miles  below  this  city.  If 
the  enemy  should  approach  us,  we  must,  at 
the  hazard  of  our  nappers,  maintain  the 
Capitol,  and  support  and  protect  the  flag 
that  waves  over  thLs  beautiful  edifice.  Al- 
though some  alarm  is  excited,  I  have  no  idea 
they  will  venture  this  far.  A  few  days  since 
a  resolution  was  laid  on  our  table  proposing 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  our  arms 
on  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  frontiers. 
I  don't  expect  th&t  the  resolution  will  be 
called  up  this  session.  I  don't  think' it  rea- 
sonable at  this  time,  but  as  soon  as  the  cam- 
paign is  over  should  be  glad  to  have  the  en- 
quiry. Our  military  affairs  have  been  most 
miserably  managed  on  the  Niagara  frontier; 
.  It  has  produced  great  murmuring  and  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  people. 

We  are  still  laboring  on  the  tax  bills. 
If  not  routed  by  the  enemy,  we  hope  to 
closer  our  session  about  the  1st  of  August. 
The  sentiment  is  general  that  our  Russian 
Emperor  will  make  a  treaty,  and  that  we 
shall  have  peace.  A  great  deal  I  should 
suppose  would  depend  on  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe  at  the  time.  God  grant  a 
speedy  peace,  if  it  can  be  obtained  on  hon- 
orable terms.  We  expect  shortly  to  hear  of 
your  embarking  for  the  Canada  shore.  God 
send  you  a  safe  deliverance.  I  hope  it 
may  be  the  proud  lot  of  the  northwestern 
army  to  turn  the  ride  of  war.  Success  and 
victory  attend  your  steps.  Nothing  has  or 
will  be  done  this  session  but  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  revenue.  We  have  no  additional 
news  here  but  what  you  will  receive  through 
the  papers;  Your  friend, 

W.  Crbighton,  Jr. 

Major  Gsorgb  Tod,  Northwestern 
Army. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN  TO  JAMBS  A.    BRIGGS — 

1859. 

The  discourse  which  followed  led  to  his 
nomination  in  1860. 

M'CoRMACK  House,  Danville,) 
Illinois,  Nov.  13,  1859.      j 

James  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  1st,  closing  with 
my  proposition  for  compromise,  was  duly 
received.  I  shall  be  on  hand,  and  on  due 
time  will  notify  you  of  the  exact  day.  I 
believe,  after  all,  I  will  make  a  political 
speech  of  it.     You  have  no  objection? 

I  would  like  to  know  in  advance  whether 
I  am  also  to  speak  or  lecture  in  New  York. 

Very,  very  glad  youi  election  went  right. 
Yours  truly,    A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.— I  am  here  at  cour  ,  but  my  address 
is  still  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  A.  L. 
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INVASION  OF  CANADA-1888. 


Patriot  War  of  18 88. 

COLONEL  B.  VON  8CHOULTZ  TO  GENERAL  L.  V. 
BIBRCE,  AKRON,    OHIO. 

Salina,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1888. 

To   Major-General  Bierce,  Commander-in- 
Chief: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  le^eipt  of  your  letter  dated  the 
17th  of  September,  which  this  moment  was 
handed  to  me,  in  relation  to  the  or^nization 
of  my  forces  and  their  movements.  It  is 
with  feelings  of  gratification  and  pride  I 
accept  the  honorable  part  you  have  entrusted 
to  me,  and  I  hasten  with  the  utmost  dispatch 
to  fulfill  my  promises. 

As  the  nature  of  the  troops  1  organize 
requires  officers  of  a  particular  description,  I 
confidently  trust  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  permit  me  to  appoint  my  officersand  staff 
and  report  them  to  you  for  commissions. 

The  headquarters  of  my  countrymen  being 
at  Philadelphia,  I  hasten  to  them  through 
night  and  day,  and  will  immediately  report 
to  you  from  that  place,  Your  orders  regard- 
ing the  movement  of  my  companies  will  be 
punctuallv  obeyed.  I  hope  you  will  rely 
with  confidence  on  my  discretion  in  all  that 
regards  the  secrecy  and  scurity  of  our  noble 
enterprise. 

Permit  me,  General,  to  lay  before  you  a 
plan  of  attack  for  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  be  assured  at  the  same  time  that 
the  reason  why  I  do  it  does  not  originate  in 
a  supercilioua  pride,  but  that  I  consider  it 
an  imperious  duty  on  my  part,  thereby  to 
show  myself  worthy  the  command  where- 
with I  have  been  entrusted,  and  add  the  ex- 
perience which  during  twelve  yeai-s  active 
service,  I  may  have  acquired  .n  the  art  of 
war  and  military  combinations  (o  the 
talents  with  which  you  hive  surrounded 
yourself;  and  further,  that  if  the  service  of 
the  detached  re.uiment  is  a  dilficalt  and 
bloody  one,  I  will  regard  it  as  a  particular 
favor  to  have  my  regiment  ordered  to  exe- 
cute It.     The  plan  is  the  foUcwmg: 

Twenty-four  hours  before  you  open  hostili- 
ties with  the  main  army  from  Detroit  or  its 
neighborhood,  a  regiment  will  be  detached, 
and  sent  lound  by  water  to  V/aterloo. 
There  it  lands  and  proceeds  immediately  to 
Fort  Erie,  which  is  stormed  and  carried;  a 
small  garrison  and  the  wounded  are  left 
there.  The  regiment  will  proceed  the 
same  night,  without  repose,  toward  Queens- 
ton  (twenty-four  miles),  where  it  arrives  the 
following  day:  attacks,  storms,  and  carries 
the  fortifications  and  the  town.  Leaves  a 
garrison   and    proceeds    to   Fort   George: 


storms  and  carries  it;  leaves  a  garrison, 
wheels  to  the  left  and  occupies  Port  Dal- 
housie;  organizes  that  town  for  defense  by 
throwing  up  two  strong  redouts,  and  abides 
there  the  movements  of  your  main  army, 
which  will  have  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner: 

Twenty- four  hours  after  the  departure  of 
the  detachment  the  army  is  put  In  mo- 
tion, storms  and  carries  Fort  Maiden;  leaves 
a  garrison  and  proceeds  in  ordinary 
marches  on  the  London  road  leading  to- 
wai'd  Toronto.  Arrived  at  An  caster,  an  ex- 
press is  dispatched  to  the  commander  of  the 
detachment  at  Dalhousie  (wno  will  send 
scouts  and  reconnoitering  parties  so  far),  in- 
forming him  of  the  very  hour  you  intend  to 
make  the  attack  on  Toronto.  The  com- 
mander of  the  detachment  will  in  the  mean- 
time have  arranged  means  for  crossing  the 
lake,  and  shall  at  the  fixed  hour  land  his 
forces  at  Toronto,  therebv  operating  on  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  force  him  to  divide 
his  troops.  1  have  no  doubt  the  place  will 
thus  be  carried.  The  benefits  resulting  from 
this  plan  are  the  following:  Fort  Erie,  sit- 
uated opposite  and  near  Buffalo,  enables  the 
patriots  there  to  send  their  supplies  of  arms, 
etc.,  to  a  fortified  ph  ce,  and  voluntaires  can 
there  be  taken  up,  drilled  and  forwarded; 
the  same  it  is  with  other  fortified  places. 
In  the  meantime  the  enemy  at  Toronto 
dares  not  venture  to  advance  against 
the  main  army  because  he  would  be  taken 
in  the  rear  bv  the  detachment  Consequent- 
ly you  can  advance  undisturbed  with  your 
whole  force,  incorporating  all  the  pat- 
riot forces  on  your  way  onward.  Your 
troops  will  be  enlivened  and  confident  of 
success  by  the  information  of  the  victories 
of  the  detachment,  thus  raising  a  moral  im- 
pulse among  the  soldiers.  The  patriots  will 
more  readily  hasten  round  your  standard, 
knowing  that  you  have  places  where,  in  a 
movement,  they  can  be  in  security  and  near 
the  frontiers;  finally  in  case  of  any  reverse 
the  army  can  rally  round  the  fortresses, 
which  thus  constitu«  e  a  sure  basis  of  opera- 
tion and  contain  excellent  depots.  Free 
communications  East  and  West  with  the 
United  States  are  also  opened. 

It  is  with  great  anxiety  I  await  your  an- 
swer, which  I  beg  you  to  send  on  to  Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  General,  very  re- 
spectfully, yours,  ob't  servant, 

SlIOLTEWSKY  VON  SCHOULTZ,  ColoncL 


Note.— During  the  following  winter  Voo 
Scboultz  and  his  command  made  the  famous  at 
tack  on  Prescott,  Upper  CaLoda,  in  which  he 
at  first  succoeded  so  far  as  to  entrtnch  bimselX 
at  Windmill  Point,  but  was  overcome,  captured, 
and  executed  by  hanging. 
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Mexican  War^l846-7« 

eENKBAL  KATHAJTIEL    LTOX    TO  OEOSGB  A. 
TTSDAIiE,  CliEVELAlO),  O. 

PuEBLA,  Hex.,  June  23, 1847. 
Dear  Tisdale:  Your  letter  of  the2l8t  of 
April  was  received  at  this  place  a  few  days 
ago,  and  for  this  accept  my  many  thanlLS, 
as  also  for  your  kind  attentions  in  sending 
me  the  illustrated  life  of  General  Scott  and 
the  magazines,  all  of  which  were  received 
by  the  same  mail.    This  life  of  the  Geneml, 
iiKe  that  written  about  a  year  before  by 
Mansfield,  was  no  doubt  got  yp  for  political 
effect,    and   Democrat  as  I  am  and  must 
be  from  principle,  I  cannot  but  sympathize 
will,      the  friends    of    General  8cott    tor 
the   indignity   offered   him  by    the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Representatives  of  the  people  in 
endeavoring  to  supercede  both  him  and  Gen- 
eral Taylor  m  the  command  of  the  Army  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Lieutenant-General.  ^he 
sinister  motives  which  actuated  the  patron- 
s' evince  a  frenzy  that  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
National   interests   to   subserve  party  pur- 
poses, a  course,  as   shown  by  John    Tyler, 
which  is  sure  of  defeating  its  own  end,  and 
which  1  fear  is  doing  much  to  injure  the  Dem- 
ocratic   party.      The     conduct     of    Gen- 
eral    Scott      in      this      campaign      has 
shown    him  eminently   qualified    for    the 
important  position  he  holas,  and  however  I 
may  have  joined  in  the  ridicule  to  which  his 
political  aspirations  exposed  him,  I  will  not 
withhold  a  just  ^.ribute  of  respect  and    ad- 
miration for  a  character  identified  with  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  m  the  history  of 
our  country. 

You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  that  I  am 
110  miles  nearer  "the  Halls"  than  when  I 
lasi  wrote  you  from  Jalapa.  Having  my 
histoiy,thereforc,up  to  that  time  I  proceed  to 
bring  it  up  to  piesent  date.  We  were  de- 
tained at  Jalapa  a  long  time  from  the  neces- 
sity of  procmring  a  large  store  of  supplies  to 
procecil  interior.  Genera)  Worth  in  the 
meantime  had  advanced  with  the  division  un- 
der hLs  command  as  far  as  this  place  without 
opposition,  but  till  our  arrival  was  seriously 
concerned  for  his  safety,  being  apprehensive 
(for  such  WIS  rife  rumor)  that  a  large  force 
was  cominfl:  out  from  the  capital  to  attack 
him,  bat  these  unfounded  rumors  changed 
to  others  equally  so— that  a  lirge  force  had 
come  out  from  the  capital  aod  established 
themselves  upon  three  different  points  upon 
the  road  with  a  view  successfully  to  oppose 
our  advance — ^but  all  rumors  have  now  giv- 
en way,  for  the  fact  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  vigorous  efforts  are  making  to 
defend  the  capital,  and  for  this  purpose 
works  arc  erecting  just  outside  the  city. 

We  arrived  here  on  the  29th  ult., 
after  seven  days  march  from  Jalapa,  and  had 


we  proceeded  directly  to  Mexico,  I  doubt 
not  we  should  have  taken  possession  of  the 
city  without  resistance.but  the  old  regiments 
of  volunteers  having  been  discharged ,  left 
our  force  so  small  that  our  General  thougnt, 
if  not  running  the  hazard  of  a  defeat,  it 
would  at  least  induce  a  more  vigorous  resist- 
ance by  advancing  with  a  small  than  a  large 
force.  We  are  therefore  waiting  for  Gener- 
al Cadwallader,  who  is  now  daily  expected 
with  8,000  or  4,000  men,  and  on  his  arrival 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  "Halls  of  Montezu- 
ma." We  had  expected  to  revel  there  on  the 
4th  of  July,  but  as  we  shell  not  probably 
start  before  the  1st  we  cannot  get  there  by 
the  4th.  In  my  last  letter  I  believe  I  de- 
scribed the  natural  advantages  of  Jalapa, 
which  make  it  the  paradise  of  earth,  and 
also  its  beautiful  and  graceful  women  and 
kind,  gentle^nanly  men;  but  in  leaving  there 
please  follow  me  along  an  ascending  and 
winding  road  through  the  mountains  to 
Perote,  a  distance  of  thirty  milea.  The 
scenery  along  this  road  is  oi  every  variety, 
but  from  the  towering  heig-hts  above  to  the 
precipitous  cliffs  and  deep  ravines  below 
much  is  huge,  wild,  and  majestic.  Half 
way  between  Jalapa  and  Perote  is  another 
pass  more  formidable  than  Cerro  Gordo, 
where  extensive  preparations  had  been  made 
for  resisting  our  advance,  but  these  works 
being  incomplete,  our  rapid  advance  took 
them  by  surprise,  and  they  abandoned  them 
without  a  struggle,  leaving  seven  cannon. 
The  famed  castle  of  Perote  was  also  left 
without  resistance,  and  about  100  cannon 
were  taken  and  a  large  quantity  of  other 
stores.  The  country  between  Perote  and 
here  is  a  level  plain  of  immense  extent,reach- 
ing  in  many  directions  beyond  the  sight,  but 
for  the  most  part  girted  in  the  distance  by 
barren  mountains  of  baztltic  rock.  Many- 
parts  of  this  plain  are  fertile  and  under  high 
cultivation. 

Along  the  road  are  several  towns,  respect- 
able in  size  and  appearance,  and  also  to  the 
right  and  left  are  to  be  seen  pretty  country 
seats  and  villages.  This,  at  first,  seems 
a  city  of  churches,  there  being  about  100  of 
them,  and  all  large,  massive  structures, 
laboriously  wrought  on  the  exterior  into 
towers,  turrets,  columns,  pil1ai*s,  etc..  or- 
namented with  numerous  imaares  and  statues 
carved  in  wood  or  made  of  plaster.  The  in- 
terior of  these  churches  is  of  beautiful  struc- 
ture. It  were  an  endless  job  to  describe  the 
number  of  paintings,  images,  statues,  de- 
vices, organs  and  other  musical  in- 
struments, rich  drapery  and  other 
ornaments  that  adorned  these  places.  To 
most  of  these  churches  large  convents  are 
attached,  occupied  by  numel*ous  nuns.  The 
large  cathedral  on  the  main  plaza  Lb  a  most 
stupendous    edifice.    A  person  is  lost   in 
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wonder  in  contemplating  its  vast  dimensions 
and  immense  wealth.  This  is  a  large,  w.'ll 
laid  out  and  well  built  city.  The  streets  are 
at  right  anp;les  and  wide,  and  orierlnally  well 
pav(xi.  The  people,  ab«ut  80,000  in  num- 
ber, are  made  up  of  every  vaiiety,  but 
mostly  of  the  low  mixture  I  have  before  de- 
scribed. There  are  many  poor, 
and  houses  of  charity  for  them. 
We  expect  to  leave*  here  about 
the  1st  of  next  month,  as  General 
Cadwallader  will  probably  join  us  in  a  few 
days  with  not  less  than  3,000  men,  when,  I 
presume,  we  shall  advance. 

You  will  naturally  ask  whether  there  are 
any  indications  of  peace.  If  indeed  there 
were,  you  might  expect  they  would  be  dissi- 
pated long  ere  this  would  reach  you.  The 
efforts  of  Congress  last  winter  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  churc*»  to  support  the 
war  has  exasperated  the  priests  against  the 
party  that  would  caiTy  on  the  war  at  their 
expense.  This  party  with  their  adherents, 
it  is  expected,  will  exert  their  power- 
ful influence  in  favor  of  peace. 
Have  the  goodness  to  remember  me  kindly 
to  your  wife  and  mother,  and  other  good 
people  of  your  place,  and  for  yourself,  allow 
me  to  renew  my  well-wishes  and  expressions 
of  esteem.  K.  Lyon. 

George  A.  Tisedale. 


Correspondence  or  General  Pike.  1801- 

1811. 

GENERAL    ZEBULON  MONTGOMBRT  PEEB. 

The  father  of  General  Pike  was  Captain 
Zebulon  Pike,  of  the  Kevolutionary  armv, 
from  New  Jersey.  He  re-entered  tiie  mili- 
tary service  under  General  St.  Clair,  and 
was  present  at  the  terrible  defeat  of  the- 
United  States  troops  by  the  Indians  in 
Darke  county,  O.,  November,  1791.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  Major  in  1800,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  by  brevet,  July  10th,  1812. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1884,  he  died  at  Law- 
renceburgh,  Ind.  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike  was  bom  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Jan- 
uary. 1779.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet 
in  the  Second  Infantry,  November,  1799. 
For  those  times  he  had  received  a  fair  edu- 
caiion,  especially  m  mathematics.  He  was 
soon  promoted  to  be  Ensign,  and  Second 
Lieutenant.  In  the  winter  of  1805-6  he 
was  sent  by  th«!  Government  to  explore  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  with  a  squad  of  soldicrf , 
He  reached  Sandy  Lake  on  sledpes,  and  re- 
turned before  the  opening  of  navigation. 

In  August,  1806,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  and  sent  on  a  tour  of  geographi- 
cal observations  up  the  Red  River  of  Louis- 
iana. Having  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  captured  by  the  Span- 
iards and  taken  to  Santa  Fe.    His  leports  of 


these  explorations  exhibit  great  perseverance, 
intelligence,  and  courage.  In  1808  premo- 
nitions of  war  with  Great  Britain  gave  rise 
to  an  increase  of  the  army.  Captain  Pike 
was  commissioned  a  Major  in  the  Sixth  In- 
fantrv,  and  in  1810  Lieutenant -Colonel  in 
the  Fourth.  When  the  army  was  again  in- 
creased he  was  mode  Colonel  ot  the  Fif- 
teenth Infantry,  July.  1812,  and  on  the  12th 
of  March,  181b\  a  Brigadier- General,  and 
Adjutant  and  Inspector-General. 

In  this  capacity  he  had  command  of  the 
attack  upon  Little  York,  now  Toronto,  in 
Canada.  "Lqiiding  under  a  heavy  fire  he 
charged  the  enemy  and  put  them  to  flight, 
carried  one  battery  by  assault,  and  was  mov- 
ing on  the  main  works  when  the  magazine 
exploded,  by  which  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  died  on  the  field,  April  27th,  1813.'* 

On  land  he  gave  promise  of  whut  Oono- 
modore  Perry  was  on  water.  Most  of  the 
fourteen  (14)  letters  furnished  us  by  MK 
Gage  relate  to  domestic  and  not  historical 
affairs.  They  show  him  to  have  been  sensi- 
tive, impetuous,  and  affectionate.  His  \7ife 
was  a  dau£:hter  of  General  William  H, 
Harrison,  and  has  been  granted  a  special 
pension  as  his  widow. 

General  Wade  Hampton,  referred  to  in  the 
letter  of  December  20th,  1811,  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  partisan  warfare  with 
Sumpter  and  Marion.  In  1808  he  was  com- 
missioned a  colonel,  and  in  1809  a  Brigadier 
General.  He  was  conspicuous  a?  the  owner 
of  S,O^JO  slaves,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
pretensions.  Soon  after  the  date  of  this 
letter  he  was  superceded  in  the  district  of 
New  Orleans  by  General  Wilkinson  on  ac- 
count of  personal  difiiculties  with  the 
officers  under  his  command. 


CINCTNNA.TI,   Oct.  12.  1801. 

Major  Zebulon  Pike,  Boone  county.  State  ot 

Kentucky : 

Sir:  Yours  of  this  date,  by  James,  I 
have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of,  and  attention  to  the  first  part  shall  Imme- 
diately be  paid— the  concern  you  express 
for  fear  I  sh  )uld  subject  myself  to  censure 
below.  I  feel  myself  indeoted  to  the  senti- 
ments from  which  they  flow,  but  at  the  same 
time  feel  so  conscious  of  the  propriety  of  my 
public  conduct  since  at  this  place  that  I  am 
equally  willinir  it  should  become  the  object 
of  public  investigation  and  private  scrutiny; 
for  as  certain  as  the  meridian  sun  dispels  the 
morning  vapo'*  so  would  the  clearness  of  my 
official  character  dispel  the  dark  insinuations 
pftin^ea  against  me  either  by  open  enemies  or 
in  sidious  friends. 

With  respect  to  my  conduct  as  connected 
with  Captain  Brown  it  may  possibly  be  a 
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little  too  independent  wben  my  private  situa- 
tion 18  taken  into  dew,  but  although  I  have, 
through  my  folly  and  extravagance  in 
youth,  forfeited,  in  a  degree,  my  independ- 
ence of  situation,  still  nothing  can  justify 
an  unconditional  submission  to  the  will  of 
any  man  in  existence;  and  should  I  be  con- 
fined to  the  walls  of  a  prison,  still  should  my 
soul  be  free,  and  scorn  to  ask  for  assistance 
of  any  man  who  shculd  ^ant  it  under  the 
idea  that  I  thereby  forfeited  either  my  right 
to  think,  sx)eak  or  act,  agreeable  to  my  own 
wil  and  the  laws  of  my  country.  At  the 
same  time  I  will  willingly  receive  the  ad- 
vice of  those  either  my  superiors  in  rank, 
age,  or  connected  with  me  by  consanguinity, 
aen^ilble  that  youth  is  subject  to  errors  and 
wants  the  cool  and  earnest  judgment  of  age 
to  correct  their  overheated  imaginations, 
but  whilst  I  have  breath,  I  will  never  be  the 
slave  of  any  man  whilst  he  thinks 
that  hi3  authority  is  derived  from  pecuniary 
modves;  but  from  gratitude  he  might  ex- 
pect great  sacrifices. 

With  wishes  for  the  restoration  of   the 

health  of  the  family  and    continuation    of 

f   that  happiness,  with  every  other  indulgence 

heaven  may  please  to  grant,  is  the  wish  of 

vour  son.  Z.  M.  Piss. 

Major  Pike. 

N.  B. — Colonel  Strong*  deceased  on  the 

'f   19th  of  August,  after  an   illness   of   forty 

hours.     Mrs.  Strong  being  on  her  way  up,  I 

expect  to  take  her  boat  at  once  to  descend 

with.  Z.  M.  Pike. 

*NoTE. — ^Pavid  Strong  entered  the  army  of 
tibe  United  States  as  a  captain  in  1789,f  rom  Con- 
necticat.  Major  m  Second  8ab-Le|^on,  1791,  and 
Ldfutenant  Colonel  commanding  m  17Si3,  ander 
General  Wayne;  in  1796.  Lieutenant  Colonel  in 
the  Second  Infantry.  Died  as  above  stated  at 
Wilkinsanville«  Mississippi  Territory,  August 
19Ui.  1801. 


VmcENNES,  Feb.  28,  1802. 

Major  Zebulon  Pike.  Cincinnati.  Northwest 
Territory : 

Dkar  Sib:  It  is  now  late.  I  am  induced 
to  think  that  you  will  pardon  the  errors  of  a 
nocturnal  letter,  nor  yet  ascribe  it  to  vanity 
when  I  say  that  I  can  scarce  obtain  time  be- 
tween tbeduties  of  my  stations  and  the 
company  and  amusements  of  the  Governor's 
and  other  families  of  thir  plarc  (as  the  mil- 
itary are  all  the  vogue)  to  write  one  in  day- 
light. But  to  my  object.  You  will  perceive 
by  the  late  bill  (which  I  have  no  doubt  ere 
this  is  passed  into  a  law)  that  agreeable  to 
ail  human  probabilities  you  will  be  disband- 
ed, and  notwithstanding  your  motion  made 
by  General  Smith,  and  the  still  more 
noble  one  of  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Griawold,  to  provide  for  those  who 
had  grown    "grey   in   the  service  of  the 


country,"  you  are  to  be  dismissed  with  the 
noble  and  .  adequate  provision  of  three 
whole  months'  pay  and  subsistence.  Won- 
derful indeed  in  the  present  rage  for  econ- 
omy. That's  the  end  of  a  man's  views 
who  has  bled  and  spent  his  youth 
in  the  service  of  an  ungrateful 
coantry.  Fine  encouragement  for 
sons  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers. 
A.nd  unless  I  can  obtain  one  of  the  profitable 
and  honorable  staff  appomtments  contem- 
plated in  the  bill,  I  have  quitting  service 
strongly  in  view;  butmypian  must  be  ma- 
tured and  foundation  sure.  Your  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami  is  in  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  that  part  will  be  formed  into 
a  county,  under  that  Government,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  sufflcientlpr  populous.  I  be- 
lieve that  Governor  Harrison  feels  disposed 
to  serve  you,  but  how  you  can  brook  to  ask, 
or  what  he  has  to  give,  is  to  me  equal- 
ly unknown.  However,  my  dear  sir,  be- 
heve  that  I  feel  the  ties  of  duty  and  inclina- 
tion much  closer  drawn  from  the  idea  of 
your  embarrassment,  and  without  unmean- 
ing professions,  would  sacrifice  mucli  of  my 
future  prospects  and  inclinations  if  I  could 
by  that  smooth  the  decline  of  life  of  my 
parents.  Request  mama  to  write  me.  Where 
arc  James,  Maria,  and  George?  When  I  think 
of  them  my  duty  seems  to  impel  me 
the  more  forcibly  to  quit  the  army. 
As  for  Clara,  at  the  risque  of  everything, 
she  shall  accompany  me  the  next  voyage. 

My  address  is,  W.  Ville,    to  the  care  of 
Captain  Meninger. 

Heaven's  favour  attend  you.     Adieu. 

Z.  M.  Pike. 


Cantonm't.  Washington,  M.  Ty.,  ) 

10  July,  1810.  S 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  I  keep  no  copy  of  the 
lettei-s  I  writeyou,  I  do  not  recollect  the 
purport  of  my  last,yet  conceive  I  have  some 
cause  to  complain  of  your  silence,  and  Maria 
must  have  entirely  lost  the  art  of  writing, or 
have  forgot  our  consanguinity.  Neither  have 
I  heard  from  George  since  the  decease  of 
our  dear  mother.  I  have  written  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  on  the  subject  of  getting  him 
appointed  an  Ensign  in  the  Regiment  to 
which  1  am  attached,  which  is  now  the  4th 
or  Massachusetts  Regt.  commanded  by  Col. 
Boyd,  who  has  served  in  the  East, 
where  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  corps  of  10,000  Cavalry  and 
his  having  mad3  an  independent  fortune  of 
£20,000  per  annum,  certainly  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  him.  Whether  I  shall  join  or  re- 
main here  is  uncertain,  but  I  could  not  be 
more  proudly  situated  in  a  military  point  of 
view  than  I  am.  If  we  have  war  it  will  be 
with  France,  which  must  be  according  to 
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their  own  forms  "a  la  distance";  however,  it 
will  have  the  effect  to  unite  us  and  cause  us 
to  rally  round  our  Government.  The  Florl- 
das  are  in  a  state  of  commotion  and  I  believe 
will  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the 
Caracca^.  We  cannot  remain  uninterested 
spectators  of  what  is  actins:  in  our  vicinity. 
In  all  probabili  Jes  we  shall  have  war;  if  so, 
I  sball  remain  a  soldier  all  my  life,  for  five 
or  six  years  more  would  render  me  unlit  for 
any  other  duty  or  profession ;  but  I  had  re- 
cently become  disposed  to  quit,  yet  all  my 
friends  seem  now  to  think!  shoidd  remain, 
but  the  idea  of  alwavsbt^ingpoor  is  what 
I  detest,  more  especially  when  I  see  so  many 
worthless  scoundrels  men  of  fortune.  Clara 
would  be  extremely  hapoy  if  Maria  would 
keep  lip  the  correspondence.  James  has 
been  able  to  keep  himself  independent  and 
that  is  all.  I  think  it  would  lead  to  both 
vour  happiness  if  he  was  at  home  with  you. 
My  father  invited  him  to  return,  leaving  it 
to  bis  option.  His  address  is  still  New 
Orleans. 

My  old  friend  Governor  Claiborne  has  sent 
me  word  he  is  coming  after  me  in  a  few 
moments.  I  will,  therefore,  seal  up  my  let- 
ter after  desirmg  you  to  believe  me  to  be 
affectionately  your  son,  Z.  M.  Pike. 


Major  Zebulon  Pike,  First  Regiment  In- 
fantry, Lawrenceburph,  Indiana  Terri- 
tory: 

Baton  Rouge,  20  Dec.  1811. 
My  Dear  Father:  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  James  under  date  of  the  24th  of 
November,  speaking  principally  relating  to 
George,  whom  I  presume  is  with  you  ere 
this.  The  former  was  very  apprehensive  I 
would  suffer  George  to  pass  the  wilderness 
on  foot.  I  had  no  idea  of  this,  although  at 
the  time  of  his  departure        *     *     *     « 

General  Hampton  arrived  here  on  the  16th 
inst.  I  wailed  on  him  at  the  head  of  my 
officers.  He  honored  me  by  not  offering  his 
hand,  and  endeavoring  to  insult  me  by 
neglect    and    inattention.    He    ordered  a 


review  at  4  o*clock,  which  took  place.  As 
the  troops  were  passing  he  observed  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  sample  of  firing 
from  the  battel y  of  artillery.  I  demanded 
his  meaning.  He  replied  a  salute  must  be 
fired.  I  demanded  the  number  of  gunii. 
"Twelve,"  was  his  answer.  I  halted  the 
column  and  ordered  them  fired,  as  I  had 
not  saluted  him  before — a  regulation  of  the 
War  Department  prohibiting  it.  After  the 
review  we  maneuvered  in  his  prese  ce  with 
powder.  He  then  viewed  my  works  and 
garrison,  and  after  all  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve: "Sir,  I  have  found  your  troops  in 
military  order;  your  maneuveres  were  in  a 
style  far  superior  to  anything  I  could  have 
expected  in  our  army,  and  the  improve- 
ments you  have  made  in  barracks  and 
quarters  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  your 
men  meet  my  highest  approbation."  We 
then  parted  and  I  sent  my  Adjutant  with  the 
report  of  the  troops  and  have  never  been 
near  him  since.  He  is  about  to  make 
two  regiments  out  of  the  parts  of 
four  which  are  in  this  countrv,  viz. : 
the  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh.  The 
Third,  being  raised  in  the  CaroUnas  and 
Georgia,  and  the  Seventh  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio,  it  is  believed  will  be  the 
ones  completed.  Colonel  Simmons,  of  the 
Sixth,  will  be  arrested.  Colonel  Constant, 
of  the  Fifth,  Lieutenant  Colonels  Purdy, 
and  myself  will  be  colonels  if  Constant 
•  should  retire.  Purdy  will  have  one  of  the 
corps  and  I  the  other;  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved he  will  order  me  to  join  my  corps  at 
Vincennes,  by  v  ay  of  punishment.  Gush- 
ing is  still  under  arrest  and  no  arrangements 
making  for  his  trial.  Do.  is  Sparks.  Let- 
ters say  General  Wilkinson  will  be  out  all 
next  month.  I  say,  God- send.  General  H. 
and  myself  never  can  be  friends,  unless  he 
will  give  me  the  explanation  due  from  one 
gentleman  to  anotlier.  Clara  joins  me  in 
love  to  Maria  and  James,  and  compliments 
to  W.  Your  son,  Z.  M.  Pike,     i 

Major  Pike. 
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THE  IROQUOIS  IN  OHIO, 


Read  Before  the  Society,  December  28th,  1868, 

By  C.  C.  BALDWIN. 
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In  1608  an  Indian  from  the  Ottawas  visited  Quebec  and 
urged  Samuel  de  Champlain,  the  "  Father  of  New  France," 
to  join  an  Indian  war  party  against  the  Iroquois.  In  May, 
1609,  Champlain  set  out  with  his  little  band.  On  the  west 
shore  of  the  lake,  still  called  Champlain,  they  met  the  enemy. 
The  allies  opened  their  ranks  for'  their  mail-clad,  heaven- 
armed  champion,  who  advanced  to  the  front.  At  the  report 
of  his  arquebuse  an  Indian  fell,  and  after  a  very  few  dis- 
charges, the  astonished  Iroquois  fled  from  the  supernatural 
enemy,  whose  thunder  and  lightning  struck  them  dead  before 
they  could  reach  him. 

Such  was  the  first  introduction  of  the  Iroquois  to  civiliza- 
tion. This  act  ruled  the  history  of  Northern  Ohio  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  Iroquois  forgot  not  the  event ;  for 
until  New  France  became  a  British  colony  they  kept  up  the 
old  hatred,  generally  the  old  war ;  and  they  held  the  entrance 
to  our  country.  "  To  this  Indian  League,"  says  Morgan, 
"  France  must  chiefly  ascribe  the  final  overthrow,  of  her 
magnificent  schemes  of  colonization  in  the  northern  part  of 
America." 

The  Iroquois  have  been  called  the  ^'  Romans  of  the  New 
World."  Colden,  in  his  History,  relates  many  things  in 
their  manners  and  policy  wherein  he  finds  a  resemblance  to 
the  classic  ancients,  and  a  superiority  to  our  own  aucestors, 
the  Britons. 
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The  origin  of  the  nation  as  such  is  concealed  by  time. 
When  first  known  to  the  whites  they  occupied  the  country 
stretching  from  east  to  west  through  Central  New  York  and 
along  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  a  confederacy  composed  of  five 
tribes  whose  union  was  strength.  Of  kindred  tongue  were 
the  Andastes  of  Pennsylvania,  Eries  of  Ohio,  Hurons  and 
Neutrals  (so-called)  of  the  Peninsula,  north  of  Lake  Erie> 
reaching  to  Lake  Huron.  Their  language  and  character 
were  so  diflferent  from  the  surrounding  nations  that  some 
have  imagined  them  of  altogether  different  origin.  The 
Indian  languages  have  more  mobility  than  any  other,  and, 
according  to  Professor  Whitney  (Science  of  Language),  text 
books  prepared  by  missionaries  have  become  almost  unintel- 
ligible in  three  or  four  generations.  Here  lay  the  five 
nations,  like  an  island,  in  a  great  sea  of  Algonquins ; 
their  situation  well  depicted  in  the  third  volume  of  Bancroft's 
history  (page  241),  showing  that  theirs  must  have  been  an 
interesting  history.  Had  they  driven  away  the  **  Mound 
Builders  "  from  Western  New  York,  and  their  more  thickly 
settled  seats  in  Ohio  ?  Schoolcraft  repeats  the  tradition  that 
they  came  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  New  York,  that  the 
confederation  had  taken  place,  and  that  its  '^  chief  repaired 
to  the  South  to  visit  a  ruler  of  great  fame  and  authority  who 
resided  at  a  great  town  in  a  lodge  of  gold ;"  that  this  great 
.  ruler  built  many  forts,  and  almost  penetrated  to  the  banks  of 
Lake  Erie ;  that  the  confederates  resisted,  and  after  a  war  of 
100  years  the  towns  and  forts  were  conquered  and  were  heaps 
of  ruins.  The  Delawares  had  a  similar  tradition,  different 
in  detail,  associating  the  Iroquois  with  themselves  in  the 
destruction  of  a  race,  possibly  the  Mound  Builders. 

It  is  curious  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  tradition  related  by 
Schoolcraft,  that  the  Iroquois  excelled  in  arts  of  savage 
warfare ;  that  after  the  driving  out  of  the  Nation  of  the 
"  Lodge  of  Gold  "  from  their  town  and  forts,  there  was  a 
large  increase  of  wild  beasts,  as  there  must  have  been  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Mound  Builders;  who  were  so 
numerous  that  they  must  have  lived  by  agriculture.     Were 
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the  fortifications  of  Northern  Ohio  and  New  York  those  of 
this  tradition  ? 

Schoolcraft  states  that  after  this  the  Huron-Iroquois  family 
fell  asunder,  and  still  afterward  the  Iroquois  confederacy  was 
formed.  Mr.  Morgan^  in  his  careful  and  able  book,  "League 
of  the  Iroquois,"  concludes  that  the  course  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  was  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  New  York  ;  that  they 
were  separated  into  families,  and  that  the  league  of  the 
Iroquois  was  afterward  formed,  he  supposes,  about  the  year 
1500,  though  he  says  tradition  dates  it  earlier.  Governor 
Dongan  told  the  Lords  of  Trade  that,  for  aught  he  knew, 
they  had  lived  in  New  York  hundreds  of  years.  At  Lan- 
caster, at  the  treaty  of  1744,  Cauassatego  said  to  "  Brother 
the  Governor  of  Maryland :"  "  When  you  mentioned  the 
affair  of  the  land  yesterday,  you  went  back  to  old  times, 
and  told  us  you  had  been  in  possession  of  the  province  of 
Maryland  above  100  years:  but  what  is  one  100  years  in 
comparison  of  the  length  of  time  since  our  claim  began — 
since  we  came  out  of  the  ground?  For  we  must  tell  you 
that  long  before  100  years  our  ancestors  came  out  of  the 
very  ground,  and  our  children  have  remained  here  ever 
since/' 

The  Iroquois  made  their  name  feared  far  and  wide.  They 
collected  tribute  of  many  of  the  Indians  of  New  England, 
and  the  cry  of  "  A  Mohawk,  a  Mohawk,"  drove  all  the 
Indians  to  places  of  concealment  or  refuge.  Of  their  con- 
quest of  cognate  tribes,  Francis  Parkman  gives  a  wonderfully 
interesting  account  in  his  "Jesuits  in  North  America." 
They  conquered  the  Hurons  and  broke  up  the  French 
missions,  though  the  French  assisted  in  their  defense.  They 
even  defeated  the  Hurons  in  sight  of  Quebec.  The  first 
mention  in  history  of  the  country  south  of  Lake  Erie  occurs 
in  the  relation  of  this  war.  In  1615,  Etienue  Brule,  the  inter- 
preter of  Champlain,  is  supposed  to  have  visited  the  Eries 
for  reinforcements  to  assist  the  Hurons.  The  Iroquois 
destroyed  the  Neutrals,  who  occupied  the  territory  north  of 
Lake  Erie,  extending   to  Niagara  river,  around  Lake  Erie, 
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and  possibly  some  little  distance  along  its  southern  shore. 
In  1654  they  had  totally  conquered  the  Hurons,  who,  driven 
from  place  to  place,  separated,  part  of  them  settling  in 
Western  Ohio,  and  remaining  until  a  late  day,  from  Sandusky 
westward,  under  the  name  of  Wyandots.  The  Iroquois  then 
made  peace  with  the  French  and  few  remaining  Hurons,  and 
announced  at  Quebec  that  they  were  going  to  war  with  the 
Eries,  On  the  10th  day  of  August,  1654,  Father  Simon  Le 
Moine  gave  them  hatchets  for  this  service,  and  also  by  his 
nineteenth  present,  "  wiped  away  the  tears  of  all  their  young 
warriors  for  the  death  of  their  great  chief  Annencraos,  a 
short  time  prisoner  with  the  Cat  Nation  "  (Eries.) 

This  tribe  is  located  by  all  south  of  Lake  Erie.  Bancroft 
places  the  Andastes  on  the  lake  between  them  and  the 
Iroquois.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  wrong ;  though 
it  may  be  considered  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  Eries 
extended  beyond  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie,  or  even  to  its 
eastern  extremity.  The  map  of  Charlevoix  places  them 
along  the  Western  Reserve,  and  extending  somewhat  east  of 
it.  Mitchell's  map,  of  1755,  places  them  "  south  of  Lake 
Erie."  The  earlier  maps  of  De  Lisle,  the  great  French 
geographer,  and  Coxe,  give  them  the  '^same  location.  The 
Eries  were  so  entirely  destroyed,  after  a  war  of  great  ferocity, 
that  no  remnant  of  them  has  ever  been  satisfactorily  identi- 
fied. The  whole  story,  the  occupation  of  the  Eries,  the 
coming  of  the  Wyandots,  the  final  triumph  of  the  Iroquois^ 
and  the  flight  of  the  Eries,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
to  be  represented  in  an  "extensive"  and  "well  sculptured" 
inscription  on  Kelley  Island.  We  can  probably  rely  with 
much  more  certainty  upon  the  French  accounts  and  even 
Iroquois  traditions. 

The  Iroquois  then  turned  their  arms  against  the  Andastes 
occupying  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Susque- 
hanna, they  being  conquered,  all  the  ibordering  cognate 
tribes  were  subject  to  the  Iroquois,  and   they  reached  the 

NOTK.— A  too  brief  article  on  the  Eriea,  by  Mr.  Shea,  in  the  new  American  Encyclopedia  (1874) 
says  the  greater  part  of  the  Eries  weredestroyed,  and  the  balance  incorporated  with  the  SeneoaSk 
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Algouqaius  on  every  side.  The  Harons,  Eries,  and  Andastes 
had  been  greatly  feared. .  What  must  be  the  strength 
and  fierceness  of  their  conquerors?  The  terror  of  the 
Iroquois  seems  to  have  extended  far  and  wide,  and  saved 
them  many  battles.  Added  to  this  was  generally  their 
superiority  in  fire  arms.  The  Dutch  established  a  trading 
post  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany,)  in  1615  and  trade  commenced 
with  the  Iroquois  for  furs  in  which  they  were  soon  supplied 
with  arms.  Generally  hostile  to  the  French,  they  were  con- 
stant to  the  Dutch  and  English  ;  having  no  quarrel  for  150 
years.  The  extent  of  subsequent  Iroquois  conquests  has 
been  much  debated.  One  side  represented  by  Colden  and 
Governor  Clinton ;  the  other  by  President  Harrison  in  his 
discourse  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio.  The  first 
relying  altogether  on  the  Iroquois  accounts,  the  other  relying 
too  much  on  the  traditions  of  the  Western  Indians.  It  seems 
to  be  well  settled,  however,  that  the  Iroquois  continued  to 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  Ohio  at  will.  The  memorials 
and  reports  of  English  ofiScers  show  that  the  Iroquois,  whose 
own  country  had  not  much  game,  considered  Ohio  their  best 
hunting  ground.  A  considerable  portion  of  Northern  Ohio 
east  of  Sandusky  seems  to  have  continued  to  be,  even  after 
the  Revolution,  a  partly  neutral  ground,  permanently  occu- 
pied by  no  tribe,  no  doubt  the  bloody  field  of  many  small 
contests. 

But  the  Iroquois  extended  their  arms  further.  Across  the 
peninsula  north  of  Lake  Erie  they  attacked  the  "Chitagticks" 
or  Illinois  with  varying  fortune,  but  with  such  success,  that 
their  pre-eminence  was  acknowledged,  though  they  may  have 
occupied  no  new  territory.  Then  they  warred  with  the 
"Twightwees"  or  Miamis.  Colden's  "Five  Nations"  is  full 
of  this  war,  which  was  to  some  degree  carried  on  across  our 
territory.  He  says  they  had  entirely  subdued  the  Illinois  in 
1685,  and  resolved  to  call  the  Miamis  to  account  for  the 
disturbance  they  had  given  the  Iroquois  in  beaver  hunting^ 
beaver  being  the  most  valued  fur.  In  1684,  Garangula,  a 
celebrated  orator,  whom  Colden  thinks  resepoibled  Cicero — 
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even  in  hia  features — stated  to  the  French  that  the  Iroquois 
had  knocked  the  Illinois  and  Miamis  on  the  head  because 
"they  had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace  which  were  the  limits 
of  our  country;  they  have  hunted  beavers  on  our  lands;  they 
have  acted  contrary  to  the  customs  of  all  Indians;  they  have 
left  none  of  the  beaver  alive ;  they  have  killed  both  male  and 
female ;  they  have  brought  the  Satanas  (Shawnees)  into  their 
country  to  take  part  with  themselves ;  they  have  designed 
us  ill.  We  have  done  less  than  either  the  English  or  the 
French.  They  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many  Indian 
nations,  and  chased  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt 
preserves  my  words."  The  principal  beaver  hunting-ground 
seems  to  have  been  north  and  northwestward  of  Lake  Erie, 
being  expressly  poiated  out  as  such  in  a  provincial  report  to 
England.  There  were  beavers  in  Ohio,  perhaps  less  plenty, 
and  the  title  of  the  Iroquois  there  may  have  been  less 
disturbed. 

According  to  the  French  memoir  of  1687,  they  had  attacked 
the  Miamis  and  Illinois  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  built  by  La  Salle 
on  the  Illinois  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi 
(meeting  La  Salle  himself),  massacred  and  burnt  a  large 
number,  carried  off  many  prisoners,  and  threatened  an  entire 
extermination.  They  had  ranged  the  whole  of  Ohio,  and 
country  south  and  west  of  it. 

On  the  south  and  southeast  of  their  country  they  had 
defeated  and  driven  away  the  Shawnees,  who  had  gone  west- 
ward ;  received  by  the  Miamis  and  for  many  long  years 
holding  their  lands  in  Southwest  Ohio,  and  southwest  of 
that,  as  the  property  of  the  Iroquois. 

They  had  long  before  made  "women"  of  the  Delawares 
who,  gradually  moving  westward,  began  to  occupy  Southeast- 
ern Ohio,  all  the  while  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
Five  Nations.  About  1700  "Messieurs  les  Iroquois"  as  La 
Hon  tan  calls  them,  were  at  the  acme  of  their  power.  Mor- 
gan makes  their  nominal  government  to  extend  over  New 
York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
north  and  west  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  North  Ten- 
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nessee,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan ;  a  portion  of  New 
England,  and  great  part  of  Upper  Canada.  The  government 
was,  of  coarse,  slight,  for  an  Indiaix,  as  La  Hontan  says, 
"believes  in  no  ruler  but  himself." 

Governor  Dongan,  about  1684,  writing  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment, says :  "The  Five  Nations  are  the  most  warlike 
people  in  America,  and  are  a  bulwark  between  us  and  the 
French  and  all  other  Indians.  They  go  as  far  as  the  South 
Sea,  the  Northwest  Passage,  and  Florida  to  war."  In  1685, 
the  memoir  to  the  French  government  ot  M.De  Nonville,  says 
the  French  need  never  expect  to  subjugate  the  Senecas, 
"except  we  be  in  a  position  to  surprise  them."  The  orator, 
Kaqueendara,  delivered  to  the  French  the  thoughts  of  his 
nation  in  these  words  :  "You  think  yourselves  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  longest  in  possession  ;  yea^ 
all  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Cayenquiragoe 
(Governor  of  New  York),  think  the  same  of  themselves.  We 
warriors  are  the  first,  the  ancient  people,  the  greatest  of 
you  all." 

The  Iroquois  held  the  key  to  Western  trade,  though  they 
could  not  have  it  all  themselves.  The  French  could  not 
have  safe  conduct,  being  closely  watched  and  attacked,  for 
fear  of  their  supplying  the  Western  tribes  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  English  lost  the  trade  because  the  Iroquois 
were  between.  Peace  was  plainly  for  the  interest  of  the 
English ;  and  there  was  much  argument  showing  that  the 
trade  passing  either  north  or  south  of  Lake  Erie  must  meet 
at  the  Niagara,  so  that  the  English,  with  advanced  trading 
posts  protected  by  the  Iroquois  and  with  cheaper  goods, 
could  get  it.  They  persuaded  the  Iroquois  to  receive  the 
Illinois  and  Miamis  as  friends.  Then  came  the  struggle 
between  the  English  and  French,  for  territorial  sovereignty. 
The  French  claimed  the  territory  watered  by  the  Ohio  and 
between  and  around  the  lakes,  because  first  discovered  and 
explored  by  them.  The  English  claimed  sovereignty  over 
the  Five  Natipns,  and  therefore  over  all  land  conquered  by 
them.  Thence  the  English  interest  in  extolling  the  extent 
and  strength   of  the  Iroquois  government.      The  French 


—so- 
replied  that  their  discovery  was  before  the  Iroquois  conquest. 

Governor  Burnet,  in  1721,  thinks  the  French  have  no  title 
by  occupancy  to  the  West,  as  the  Iroquois  were  before  them, 
and  had  used  the  lands  as  a  hunting  ground,  having  subdued 
the  old  title  and  conveyed  their  title  to  Great  Britain  at 
Albany,  1701,  in  these  words :  "We  do  give  up  and  render 
all  that  land  where  the  beaver  hunting  is,"  etc.,"to  Coraghkoe, 
our  great  King,  and  pray  he  may  be  our  protector  and 
defender ;"  in  which  very  treaty  he  says  complaint  was  made 
of  the  French  settlement  at  Detroit.  The  Governor  should 
have  added  to  the  grant  the  following  words :  "  To  be  pro- 
tected and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs,  and 
successors  forever  to  and  for  our  u8e,our  heirs,  and  successors," 
meaning  the  grantors. 

The  deed  of  1684,  under  which  Ohio  was  claimed,  was 
similar,  and  even  more  explicit.  The  English,  however,  often 
claimed  absolute  title  of  the  lands  under  these  instruments. 

Governor  Tryon,  in  his  report  of  1774,  puts  the  original 
title  of  Great  Britain  on  the  ground  of  the  submission  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  the  Crown.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  they 
never  did  submit,  but  always  regarded  the  English  simply  as 
allies,  as  they  were.  Practically  the  title  of  the  Indians 
seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  subsequent  purchase. 
From  about  1696  to  1755,  the  French  and  Iroquois  were  at 
peace.  The  latter  occasionally  troubled  distant  tribes,  but 
their  fierce  wars  were  ended.  Some  of  them,  chiefly  Senecas, 
emigrated  to  Northeastern  Ohio,  settling  therein  on  friendly 
terms  with  their  dependents,  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees, 
and  inter-marrying  with  them.  Government  among  Indians 
was  loose,  and  war  was  sometimes  as  accidental  and  without 
plan  as  the  chase.  The  Ohio  Indians  were  sometimes  hostile, 
when  the  Six  Nations  proper  were  quiet.  In  1768,  a  purchase 
was  made  of  lands  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  Ohio  Iroquois 
not  bemg  included  in  the  distribution,  were  dissatisfied,  and 
some  of  them  returned  to  New  York,  thinking  their  share 
in  future  sales  might  be  more  secure.  The  history  of  those 
who  remained  can  be  more  easily  followed,  in  the  history  of 
the  tribes  with  whom  they  were  associated.     One'  of  their 
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number,  Logan,  a  Mingo,  or  Cayuga  chief,  was  a  man  of 
mark  and  power  in  Ohio  history,  whose  wrongs,  vengeance, 
and  eloquence  are  known  throughout  the  world.  His  band 
remained  in  Ohio  until  a  late  day,  receiving  irom  the  United 
States,  in  1817  and  1818,  grants  of  40,000  acres  of  land 
called  the  "  Seneca  Reservation,"  where  Seneca  county  now 
is,  and  where  they  remained  until  moved  West  in  1831. 

Although  the  Delawares  prior  to  1765  agreed  to  stand  by 
such  conveyances  as  the  Iroquois  might  make,  and  the  latter 
expected  the  Shawnees  to  do  the  same,  the  Ohio  tribes  were 
dissatisfied.  The  whites  sometimes  quarreled  with  them, 
and  sometimes  purchased  more  than  once. 

According  to  a  valuable  unpublished  map,*  made  by 
Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  the  occupation  of  Ohio  from 
the  French  war  to  the  Revolution  was  as  follows:  The  gen- 
eral western  limits  of  the  Iroquois  proper  was  a  line  running 
through  the  counties  of  Belmont,  Harrison,  Tuscarawas, 
Stark,  Summit,  and  Cuyahoga.  The  Delawares  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Muskingum,  their  northern  line  running  through 
Richland,  Ashland,  and  Wayne;  the  Shawnees  the  valley  of 
the  Scioto,  the  northen  line  being  a  little  lower  than  the 
Delawares;  the  last  two  tribes  occupying  as  tenants  of 
the  Iroquois.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Iroquois  had  not 
only  admitted  sovereignty,  but  actual  legal  occupancy  of  the 
greater  part  of  Ohio. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  the  most  influential  and  sensible 
agent  with  the  Iroquois  the  English  ever  had,  saw  that  it 
was  worse  than  useless  to  rest  any  claim  to  Iroquois  territory 
on  the  old  treaties,  and  in  1764  represented  to  the  home 
Government  "  As  the  (then)  Six  Nations,  Western  Indians, 
etc.,  were  never  conquered  by  the  French  or  English,  nor 
were  subject  to  laws,  they  considered  themselves  free  people; 
that  the  English  must  be  cautious  not  to  circumscribe  limits 
too  far;  that  in  the  treaty  then  pending  (in  reference  to 
lands  east  of  the  Ohio)  the  bounds  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, and  the  Indians  paid  tor  all  lands  without  that  bound- 
ary when  they  were  wanted."  He  stated  that  the  Six  Nations 
and  confederates  extended  far  enough  so  that  they  not 
only  claimed  many  parts  south  of  the  Ohio,  but  many  of  their 

*Nora-^inoe  pablished  in  1872  in  Walling  &  Gray's  Atlas  of  Ohia 


people  were  actually  settled  south  of  it,  their  claim  however 
not  extending  south  of  that  part  below  the  falls. 

At  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  1768,  the  Iroquois  deeded 
to  the  Alleghany  river.  They  ceded  to  the  United  States 
all  the  land  west  of  the  east  line  of  Ohio  in  1784.  In  1786 
they  united  with  many  western  tribes  in  an  address  declar- 
ing all  treaties  void  unless  all  joined,  but,  nevertheless,  made 
a  treaty  where  all  did  not  join  in  1789.  The  pioneers  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  on  their  way  to  the  Reserve, 
also  met  the  Iroquois  in  treaty  at  BuflBalo,  in  1796.  There 
were  other  treaties  and  deeds  before  these  which  deserve 
mention,  but  these  transiactions  demand  a  separate  paper. 
I  have  only  referred  to  them  to  show  the  general  connection 
of  the  Iroquois  with  Ohio. 

Both  the  British  and  Americans  courted  these  Indians  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  influences  of  the 
Johnsons,  and  avaricious  traders  and  land  speculators  was 
too  strong.  They  adhered  to  the  British  and  committed  the 
usual  atrocities  of  Indian  warfare,  which  excited  popular 
indignation  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  In  an  English  cari- 
cature of  the  time,  George  III.  is  represented  seated  with  his 
Indian  ally  in  a  cannibal  feast,  wherein  both  gnaw  the  same 
bone,  of  which  the  Indian  has  the  best  share,  while  the 
King  holds  a  skull  filled  with  smoking  punch.  The  Iroquois 
battles,  however,  were  not  fought  on  Ohio  soil. 

Their  confederacy,  perhaps,  exerted  an  influence  toward 
the  union  of  the  colonies.  At  the  Lancaster  treaty  of  1744 
Cannestoga  said:  "  Our  wise  forefathers  established  union 
and  amity  with  our  neighboring  nations.  We  are  a  power- 
ful confederacy,  and  by  your  observing  the  same  methods 
our  wise  forefathers  have  taken,  you  will-  acquire  fresh 
strengh  and  power;  therefore  whatever  befalls  you  never 
full  out  one  with  another." 

At  the  Albany  Convention  of  1754,  before  the  French 
war,  such  a  union  of  colonies  was  recommended  by  them. 
And  perhaps  the  general  influence  and  example  of  the  con- 
federacy, toward  the  union  of  States,  has  really  been  as  im- 
portant in  the  history  and  condition  of  our  fcState,  as  the 
previous  direct  conquest  and  occupation  of  its  territory. 
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This  place  is  bnovn  in  tbe  region  as  the 
"WwidFort."  Mr.  P.  P.  Cherry,  of  WadB- 
fwofth,  Medina  county,  O,,  examined  the 
:  iFOTk  Mrl;  in  August,  1877,  and  made  a 
I  Sdd  eketcb,  which  be  sent  to  thie  Society. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Elyna.  and  myself, 
lad  an  appoiatment  to  meet  Mr.  Cherry  on 
tbe  pouaa  on  tbe  I7th  o(  August,  and  make 

■  detailed  anrrey.  We  failed  in  our  connec- 
tioB«,  and  the  surrey  WM  made  bj  Hr. 
Baldwin  and  myself. 

■  On  tbe  headwaters  of  Wolf  creel,  which 
is  a  trfbutarr  of  the  Tuscarawas,  there  sre 
Tcry  czteDflre  swamps,  in  whicn   Ihere  are 

■  few  lakes,  or  ponds,  known  as  "Black 
Pond,"  "Sbackalog  Pond,"  etc.  In  these 
awamps  are  low  knolls  nf  drift  materials, 
mcb  as  form  tbe  adjacent  hillg,  principally 
fravel  and  hardpan.  These  knolu  are  CHlled 
"Uands,"  such  as    "Fox   Island,"  "Hnpar 

■  Island,"  etc.  The  one  on  wlijch  this  earth- 
work was  constructed  is  called  "Fort  Isl- 
and." It  is  yet  covered  with  timber,  prin- 
cipally beecb  and  sugar  tree,  tbe  underbrusb 
partly  cleared  away. 

Uiider  the  shade  of  these  trees  the  people 
;  of  tbe  nelghborfaood  hold  their  picnics  and 
other  celebnttions.  Very  Utile  timber  has 
erer  grown  on  the  lowest  and  wettest  part 
ot  Um  ezteutra  bogs  which  lie .  along  tbe 


margins  of  tbe  streams.  A  portion  of  the 
swamp  land  is  now  in  grass,  affording  excel- 
lent pasture,  Tbe  streams  ore  everywhere 
sluggish. 


rORKB  OF  BOCKT  RIVER. 


Prior  to  tbe  i^ettleiiient  by  wbitM-  about 
alxt^TearsaiDce,  the  region  afforded  a  con- 
genial home  for  the  beaver,  whose  dams  and 
o'.her  norks  are    Btill  viaible.    Fort  Island 


bsa  not  a  smootb  surface,  and  sbowa  litiJe 
sign  of  DccnpatioD.  The  north  end  Is  tbe 
bigbest.rlbing  twentyfeet  abovetbe swamp; 
the  soulb  end  flfteco,  and  at  the  east  side  on 
b  b,  only  ten  feet.  Neartbe  center  It  la  lower 
than  at  either  end.  Besides  hummoclu, 
can«ed  br  the  orerthrow  of  large  trees  by 
the  winil,  there  are  irregular  mounds  and 
depressions  that  appear  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  original  rough  surface  of  the  drift  gravel 
never  smoothed  bj  man.    In  recent  times 


ures,  ivbicb  the  divining  rod  infonna  tbem 
are  hidden  there.  The  earth  ia  everywhere 
fresh  and  gravelly,  and  not  of  the  black, 
rich  soil,  or  kii«hen  refutie,  usually  found 
within  ancient  earthworks.  The're  are 
seven  optninjis — all  of  them  nairow.  In 
two  cases  there  is  a  pnsange  across  the 
ditcb.  and  no  corres|ionding  otte  ihrourh 
the  embankment.  An  iLe  profiles  thow, 
[be  risn  of  tne  wall  from  the  inside  is  slight, 
only  one  and  t'xo  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
ditch  varies  from  six  to  eleven  feel :  of  the 
wall,  ten  lo  Qftecn  feet.  Prom  the  boitom 
of  the  dilcli  to  the  top  of  the  wall  ia  now 
four  to  live  feet.  The  outline  of  the  island 
la  more  oblong,  than  the  fort  sloping 
more  gradually  at  the  north  and  the  south 
ends,  tlian  at  the  sides.  Unless  there  were 
pickets  or  abaltis  in  or  neur  the  ditch,  or 
the  swamp  was  covered  with  water,  it  was 
not  a  place  of  great  natural  strenglli,  but 
must,  1  think,  be  regarded  aa  a  firt.  ^lad  not 
tn  intrenched  village.     It  is  eaay  to  flood  U» 


The  brook  which  is  between  the  island  and 

the  main  land  on  the  west,  is  only  a  few  feet 
wide.  Opposite  the  north  end  of  the  fort, 
west  of  the  brook,  are  a  number  of  irregul&r 
cavities  near  the  level  of  the  swamp,  such  as 
I  have  seen  on  Lake  Superior,  made  by 
beavers  in  similar  situations.  There  is  a 
variety  of  the  beaver,  which  prefers  bur- 
rowing to   building   houses.     When   these 


or  eighty  rods,  lower  down  the  brook  o. 
east  side. 

Ancient  earth  forts,  with  exterior  ditches, 
are  often  seen  in  Ohio,  occupying  the  crown 
of  a  liilL  By  floodlnir  the  swamp  this 
would  become  an  island,  equally  inaccessi- 
ble, as  a  precipitous  hill.  The  race  of 
ancient  earth  builders  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated the  military' advantages  of  pocitlon.  In 
Floridft  the  Spaniards  found  Indian  stock- 
ades mirrouocfed  by  running  water.  Champ- 
plain  found  similiar  works  amone  the  Ira- 
quois  in  161S,  which  he  attacked  in  the 
valley  of  the  Onondaga. 

F«rt  Hill)  ODrBliaK>  Coantr,0. 

About  three  mtles  north  of  Berea.  the 
forks  of  Rocky  river  unite  at  the  foot  of  ft 
vertical  bluff  of  blue  shale,  about  100  feet 
high.  In  the  remote  past  the  junction  waa 
nearly  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream,  in  an 
easterly  direction.  The  weEt  branch  then 
made  a  bend  to  the  north,  with  vertical  shale 
bluffs  on  either  bank,  which  remain  nearly 
entire.  Where  the  road  now  cromes  the 
united  streams  on  a  bridge,  was  then  a  nar- 
row neck  of  shale,  against  which  the  streams 
acted  on  opposite  sides  until  it  was  worn 
through,  leaving  the  isolated  plateau  called 


A. — £nc]oeed  Hpacfl.  0,0,0. — Emti 
dltebM.   B>aae,miMttoUialai]li. 


KELLETS  ISLAin}. 


"Part  HUL"  Itis4bout  dTeacree  in  eKteot 
wilba  nearly  perpeDdlcolar  face  on  all  side*. 
Tbid apace  is  od  alcvel  with  theaarrouDiiiiie; 
country.  Ita  most  easieriy  point  was 
fmtifl^  in  ancient  timea  by  a  triple  line  of 
emoankmetils,  a  a  a  with  external  a ilcbea. 
Od   the    M>uth  aidt  tbe  river  runs  at   tbe 

'  base  of  a  natural  nail  of  abale  eiglity 
or  ninety  feet  bieb.  On  tbe  oibci  aiac 
of  tbe  jMlnl,  tbi«  sort  rock  Las  decumposed 
and  fallen  away  sini:e  tbe  chonueot  tbe 
cbannel,  but  is  uow  ver;  eteep  and  difficult 
of  access. 

Ou  the  north  side  of  tbe  pluteau  there  aie 
two  ravioesleadlDedunntotlieuiirrow  valley 
of  Ihe  old  rivtT.    Tbroufch  tbctie  au  attacking 

■  party  could  easily  ascend  ttie  bluff,  where 
ibey  would  be  on  a  level  with  tbe  fort  (-■!). 
Tbe  easterly  part  of  this  flat  hill-top  is  yel 
in  timber,  where  picnic?  and  neighborliood 
parties  are  freifuently  held.  Only  a  small 
(pace  (vl)  is  foriifled,  as  shown  in  tbe  plan, 
taut  originally  it  moat  have  been  larger.  It 
la  inangiUar  in  form,  tbe  perpendicular 
aloniB;  tbe  middle  bcin^  150  feet  in  length. 

•  At  It  point  where  the  inner  bank  ia  least 
InjuiM  It  is  now  fifteen  feel  wide  at  the 
bue;  tbe  ditch  is  eleven  feet  broad,  and 
from  ita  bottom  to  top  of  embankment  Is 
four  feet.  The  other  walls  are  leas  hi^b, 
and  there  are  no  entrances  or  satewaya  visi- 
Ub.  Tbis  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  in 
ancient  earth  forts.  Tbe  occupants  muai 
have  had  steps,  or  ladders  of  wood  leading 
over  the  banka,  that  could  be  drawn  in  after 
(bem.  Tbe  aestruciEon  of  the  sonthem 
face  by  the  wash  of  Rocky  river  front 
is  quite  rapid.  Probably  another  hun- 
dred years  will  see  it  earned  entirely  away. 

Hound  on  Keller*"  IriMid. 

1  Kelley's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie, 


oppoaite  t 

ll'"is''^mi;,[! 

ontAe  land  oi 
beaft-abapt'd, 
ibe  base,  on 
dlvneters  bcli 
It  U  based 
rodk.  highly 
aadaatt  contin 
Hoatof  ihelo 


1. 

:  "Ward  tbe  northeast  part. 
)  I    Hamilton.    The  form  la 

indicated  by  the  outline  of 
■    plan  here  given,  tbe  two 

)|J  and  SO  feet. 

I">n  a  bare  surface  of  Ume 
'liHbed  and  grooved  by  the 


grooY< 
111  dacier  of^tho  ice  period. 
{Mrtioa  3,  9,  of  the  profile. 
IS  a  Biuiuieni  I'l.iTand  mold,that  must  have 
^leen  Ecraptil  I'gether  from  places  not 
immedtatcly     iU    the    monad.  It      fs 

quit*  fx)u)!i:i<.'i.  and  contains  frag- 
■nenta  of  ctitim  .i],  rotten  wood,  and  Jime- 
stone.  Over  iiii-  is  a  coacentric  layer  of 
about  a  fool  ilii'.l%  of  tbe  dark  surface  mold, 
slao  coDtainin;;  tmaof  charcoal  Tbe  char- 
coal is  £CiUieri:i|  through  the  maas  as 
though     h     formed     part     of     tha    awl 


which  was  brought  together  to  couatruct 
tbe  mound.  An  excavation  bad  been  made 
atrfd,  abouttnrofeet  deep,  fromwbicb  was 
taken  the  under  jaw  of  a  wolf,  at  4,  of  tbe 
anctbtjt    mocsd northb4bt    pakt    of 

kellet'b  iblasd,  bubyetkd,  dovehbeb, 

IR70. 


profile,  and  a  stoae  flesber.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Huntington  said  that  the  late  Datus  Kelley 
bad  used  these  Indian  flesbers.to  don  hidea 
before  they  were  put  in  tbe  vats  for  tanning. 
At  ij,  in  the  compact  portion,  was  a  aeries 
of  flat,  rough  pieces  ot  Umastone,  l^d  over 
eacta  other  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-9ve 
degrees.  Under  them  were  iiebces,  tbe 
bone«  and  scales  of  fishes,  of  ducks  and 
other  birds,  specimens  of  which  are  In  the 
museum  of  this  soeiety.  At  «  < «,  on 
the  nesl  and  northwest  side.are slight  drcprefl- 
sioDS.  On  the  land  of  Mr.  Wai^  about  a 
mile  west  of  tbe  mound,  ia  a  partially  de- 
stroyed  work  forty  feet  across,  ccnsistinK  of 
a  low  bank  of  earth  and  limestones,  encJoa- 
ingpits  that  resemble  ancient  caches.  The 
road  in  front  of  bis  house  passes  through  the 
enclosure.  Two  flesbers  were  found  near  there 
which  he  donattd  to  tbis  society.  Near  the 
burring  ground,  on  the  north  and  south 
road,  about  half  u  mile  wesEof  ihebe  caches, 
two  human  skeletons  are  reported  to  bare 
been  found,  under  a  fallen  slab  of  lime  rock 
—  a  man  and  a  woman.  Flint  implements 
art  numeroui  od  thia  ialaud.    Mr.  Charlei 


WILLODQHBY,  LAKE  CODMTT. 


Oupenter  has  s  I&rge  collection,  among 
whfch  is  ft  rare  flint  chisel,  for  catting 
wood.  He  found  many  years  ^ce  in  the 
CTOTice  of  a  quany  of  ilmeitone.seTer*!  feet 


below  the  surface,  a  large  collection  of  nn- 
naed  flint  arrow  poiuta,  catters  and  lance 
heads. 

In  Hr.  Calkins'  qusirv,  on  the  nonh  bide 
of  the  island,  is  a  bed  of  cbert,  or  imperfect 
flint,  which  may  have  been  used  in  the  man- 
afactnre  of  tbese  implements.  Within  the 
old  fort  descnbed  by  Captain  Eastman,  in 
Schoolcraft,  large  numb^  of  buman  bones 
are  turned  up  by  ibe  plow.  Under  the  In- 
dian occupancy  this  island  must  have  been 
populous,  for  Uiere  are  in  many  places,  par- 
tially obliterated  works  of  prehistoric  date. 
The  islands  and  the  shores  of  the 
west  end  of  Lake  Ene  are  the  best 
of  fishing  grounds,  where  both  savage  and 
dTlllzed  man  can  procnie  an  excellent  Ut- 
ing  with  little  labor. 

Amoddof  the  Inscribed  rock,  copied  by 
Captain  Eastman,  and  commented  upon  by 
Hr. Schoolcraft,  has  recently  been  placed  in 
the  Western  Reserve  HisloricAl  Society's  mu- 
■eam.by  Dr.  E.  Sterling.  As  the  figures  are 
iqiidly  being   obliterated,  this   reatoradon. 


which  is  on  a  scale  of  one  Inch  to  the  foot 

is  mote  satisfactory  than  the  original 

01«  Fart,  H  ear  iriUoiishbr,  I.aka  Co.,  *. 

Intbesummerofl877,lfr.  L.  B.  Philips,  of 
Little  Bloantun,  Lake  countv,  O.,  presented 
this  society  the  largest  kettle  of  potteiy  in 
our  collection.  It  was  found  in  a  very 'per- 
fect condition  in  a  crevice  behind  one  of 
the  huge  blocks  of  conglomerate,  in  front  of 
the  Mountain  House,  broken  away  from  the 
stratum  which  forms  the  snrface  rock  of  the 
mountain.  This  is  an  Isolated  rock,  about 
a  mile  In  diameter,  nearly  flat  on  tlie  top, 
and  yet  covered  with  the  original  forest  of 

Eine,  hemlock,  oak,  chestnut,  and 
ickoiy.  This  conglomerate  rests  on 
a  stmtnm  of  soft,  blue  shale 
where  numerous  springs  of  the  purest  water 
issue  at  short  intervBls,around  the  mountain. 
It  rues  100  to  200  feet  above  the  sorronnd- 
ing  coontrr  at  the  base,  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  600  to  620  feet  abeve  the  lake.  One 
ef  the  Government  stations  for  the  surrey 
of  the  lakes,  has  its  tripod  of  190  feet  in 
height,  near  the  highest  part. 

'rhe  immense  conglomerate  blocks  that 
separate  from  the  mass  on  all  sides,  and 
move  slowly  down  the  slopes,  produce  crer- 
Ices  and  rock  shelters,  where  it  would  be 
presumed  the  aboriginals  would  take  up 
their  abode.  Stimulated  br  the  diicoverr 
of  Hr.  PhlllpB,  a  deputation  of  this 
Bociety  repaired  to  the  mounts  earlj 
in  August,  with  high  expectations  of 
further  discoveries.  Besides  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  there  were  Tttean. 
P.  H.  Hitchcock,  and  D.  C.  Baldwin,  mem- 
bers. After  two  days'  thorough  search 
among  the  flsauies  and  rocky  masses 
of  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  we  found, 
nothing.  Captain  Pednck.  who  lives  on  the 
lake  shore,  at  the  month  of  the  (A»gtia 
river,  below  Willoughbv,  had  informed  ns 
of  an  ancient  fort  and  ndlc  on  the  btoft  op- 
posite his  bouse,  tialf  a  mile  from  th  <  lak?. 
The  entire  delegation  accepted  his  liberal 
proposition  to  examine  this  spot,  and  quarter 
at  his  residence.  'The  bluff  is  a  blont  point  of 
land.composed  of  drift  hard  pan,aboutthiity- 
flve  feet  nigh,  at  the  base  of  which  the  river 
IB  rapidly  wearing  away  the  materials,  which 
slide  down  in  narrow  benches.  At  the  npper 
side  is  a  ripple,  and  in  front  of  it,  en  the 
other  banc  low  flooded  land, 
sluggish  hayoiiB  extendlug 
hike.  What  are  called  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
are  about  forty  rods  long  across  the  haae  of 
Uie  point,  but  nearly  obliterated.  The  soil 
is  yellow  clay,  extending  nearly  level  with 
the  work  to  the  east,  and  has  lonx  been  un- 
der cultivation.  Ab  old  archara  occupies 
most  of  the  enclosed  space,  which  is  about 
five  acres. 


with 
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Wltldn  the  old  lines  there  is  a  hesT^  ac- 
CTinnlation  of  black  soil,  filled  with  kitchen 
refuse*  one  to  three  feet  deep.  Messrs.  Jo- 
seph and  James  Worden  remember  when 
the  embankment  was  double,  or  in  two 
lines — the  two  crests  about  a  rod  apart. 
with  a  ditch  between  about  two  and  a  half 
feei  deep.  They  hare  spent  much  time  in 
excsTating  the  remains  of  the  old 
occupants,  which  are  deepest  at  the 
crest  ot  the  bluff.  They  have 
a  Texy  complete  cabinet  of  relics  from  these 
"Jdtchen  refose"  heaps.  The  bones  of  wild 
animals,  including  the  bear,  deer,  elk,  wood- 
chock,  raccoon,  fox  and  wolf,  covered  with 
ashes  and  charcoal,  compose  a  material 
part  of  the  mass.  We  filled  a 
ba|^    with     bones     in     half     an     hour. 


Stone  axes  and  mauls  are  not  rery  abundant 
or  perfect.  Flint  arrow  points  and  broken 
pottery  or  shreds,  are  common,  but  not 
numerous.  The  most  striking  feature  of  tbe 
collection  of  the  Messrs.  Warden  is  the 
number  and  perfection  of  bone  awls,  per- 
forators and  gou||^  Thev  made  us  a  dona- 
tion of  twenty-three,  which  represent  nearly 
all  of  those  found  in  the  shell  heaps  of 
Florida  by  tbe  late  Professor  Wyman.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  have  them  enirraved  here- 
after. Ther  J  are  besides  many  nactured  or 
split  bones  and  horns,  such  as  are  usual  in 
such  places.  Some  of  them  were  sawed 
across  before  they  were  broken,  probably  by 
the  rough  edges  of  flint  spear  and  arrow 
points. 


INDI^JSr    RECORDS. 


▲atoM€>sraplij       of      Kiiikdlelcaii«      a 
CMppeway  Indtan. 

Tbe  subjoined  pictorial  record  of  his  life, 
was  made  many  years  since  by  a  Chippe- 
way  of  Lake  Superior.  He  delivered  it  to 
the  Hon.  A.  C.  Davis,  of  Detroit,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Museum  of  the  Natural 
Science  Association  of  that  place 
whei'e  it  is  now.  The  tracing  was 
made  in  October,  1875,  by  Bela  Hubbard, 
of  Detroit.  The  engravin?  is  from  a  photo- 
graph by  E.  Decker,  of  C1(b velar  d,  reduced 
to  one-third  the  original  size 

The  signs  or  characters  are  cut  with  a 
knife  on  both  sides  of  a  flat  piece  of  sugar 
maple  wood,  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  wrought  out  by  the  Indian  himself, 
for  this  purpose.  The  upright  lines  at  a,  a, 
a,  appear  to  be  divisions  in  the  narrative, 
for  the  purpose  of  grouping  events.  He  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Davis  that  this  board  con- 
tained the  principal  occurrences  of  his  life, 
which  any  other  Chippeway  could  read. 
How  it  should  be  read,  whether 
from  right  to  left  or  the  reverse,  or 
whether  the  inverted  parts  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  those  below,  is  not 
settled.  Tbe  partitions  A  and  B  are  colored 
Vermillion  rea.  It  corresponds  with  the 
general  character  of  the  Indian  pictorial 
writing,  of  which  numerous  examples  are 
given  by  Schoglcraft,  and  shows  a  close 
relation  to  the  rock  inscriptions  of  the 
United  States.  It  embraces  the  usual  varie- 
ty of  uncouth  men,  animals,  and  implements 
which  charactize  the  rock  sculptures.  Be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  board  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  connection  in  regard  to 
the  sentences  or  paramphe,  though  there 
must  be  as  to  dates.  They  are  all,  without 
much  doubt,  the  work  of  people  in  the  con- 
dition of  savages.  I  saw  this  Indian  on  the 
Ontonagon  river  In  1845.  He  purported  to 
have  seen  Alexander  Henry  in  that  region 
in  1769-70,  who  was  engaged  there  in  mining 
for  copper  and  silver.  ~ 


IwcrtptfOBii  OB  Ola  J  Bank(i«  Bad  KlTer, 
Adliland  Ooantjr,  IVlii. 

A  few  representations  of  recently  inscribed 
figures  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, witn  ancient  stone  inscriptions.  A 
short  distance  below  the  ix>rtage,  across  a 
long,  loop-like  bend  of  the  Mashkeg  or  Bad 
river,  about  three  miles  above  the  Odanah 
Mission,  is  a  perpendicular  bluff  of  clay,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  stream.  Steep  clay  and 
sand  bluffs  are  common  through  the  flat 
country  below  the  Falls  of  Bad  river.    This 
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one  has  been  sheltered 
by  a  thick  fringe  of  grow- 
ing trees,  from  the  wear- 
ing effects  of  storms. 
It  presents  quite  a 
smooth,  upright  face  of 
dry  clay;  that  is  easily 
cut  with  a  knile,  about 

fifty    feet   long,    and    about  ten  to  j^    8 

fifteen   feet  high.     This   space   is 

completely    covered    with    picture 

records,  made  by  the  Chippeways. 

;  No   coubt   many  of  them  are  old, 

I  bat  most  of  them  have  been  made 

I  recent^,  or  by  men  now  living,  often  JL 

^obliterating   or   cutting    new   inscriptions 
'  over  old  ones^ 

*In  my  explorations  on  the  wa- 
I      >1X  ters  of   bad   river   in   1846, 


ft 


1849,  and  1860,  I  passed  them 
'repeatedly,  but  bavincr  other 

^j ^         objects  in  vi^w,  made  only  a 

few  sketches.  The  effigies  are  grotesque 
omlines  of  animals,  canoes,  birds,  fishes, 
Bien,  women,  trees,  and  other  objects,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  My  Indi- 
ans and  some  of  the  half-breed 
voyageurs,  professed  to  be  able  t-o 
read  them.  They  said  it  was  ex- 
pected chat  every  young  mab, 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  become  a  war- 
rior, should  retire  to  some  solitary  place  and 
ondeigo  a  fast.  The  length  of  time  he  could 
do  without  food  was  a  test  of 
his  bravery.  Sometimes  be 
perched  in  a  tree,  day  and  night, 
or  sat  on  a  rock  or  on  a  high 
mountain,  without  fire  or  shelter, 
,  _  in  order  to  show  his  cod  tempt  of 
pain  and  exposure.    In  due  time  he  natural- 


ly had  visions,  in  which  his  destiny  or  chart 
of  life,  was  disclosed.  Weak  constitutions 
are  unable  to  fast  more  than  three  or  four 
davs.  When  the  incipient  wamor  had  sat- 
isfied himself  that  his  mission  on  earth  was 
fully  disclosed  to  him,  he  returned  to  his 
tribe  and  was  received  a  man.  Their  ver- 
sion of  this  ceremony,  and  its  consequences 
agrees  generally  with  that  of  Chmgwauk  to 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  in  1839,  as  related  in  voL  1, 

Sages  18-14,  of  his  "North  American  In- 
ians."  The  symbols  of  his  destiny  were 
generally  put  upon  record,  in  such  a  manner 
and  in  such  a  place  as  he  saw  fit,  but  gen- 
erally on  trees  or  rocks,  aloDg  a  traveled 
route.  In  some  cases  a  full  statement  of 
the  vision  or  visions,  was  wntten  out  in  this 
pictorial  mode,  with  his  dodem  or  "totem*' 
attached.  I  remember  the  meaning  of  only 
one,  of  which  fl^re  No.  2  forms  a  part. 
The  tree  with  nine  branches,  ana  a  hand 
pointing  upward,  signifies  that  the  party 
making  it  had  fasted  nine  days. 

There  is  nothing  in  their  customs 
to  prevent  other  messages  being  left  in  such 
places.  Their  records  include  nothing  his- 
toricid  in  regard  to  the  nations  or  their 
chiefs.  Such  matters  are  perpetuated  b^ 
repetition  from  the  old  to  the  young,  until 
every  young  man  is  thoroughly  crammed. 
General  story  telling,  and  the  recital  of  their 
traditions,  is  the  literary  lite  work  of  an 
Indian.  His  memory  is  a  mental  record, 
tiansmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  fidelity  of  such  records  is,  however, 
very  far  from  reliable. 

Figures  one  to  five  are  random  copies 
from  a  largejnumber  of  the  Bad  river  effigies, 
not  made  to  a  scale,  but  they  are  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  Indian  pictography. 
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In  the  Btudy  of  American  intaglios,  a  com- 
puiflon  with  those  of  the  old  world  is  the  first 
cansideration.  QuestioDS  immediately  occur, 
%Dch  as  the  following:  If  the  new  world  was 
peopled  from  the  old,  sliould  there  not  have 
been  a  transfer  of  their  letters,  their  written 
langoages,  and  especially  of  their  inscriptions? 
Should  there  not  be  here  traces  of  the  cunei- 
form character,  which  is  the  oldest  alphabet 
now  known?  Picture  and  hieroglyphic 
writingB  are  common  to  all  rude  people,  an- 
cient and  modem ;  but  letter  or  alphabetic 
writing  originated  in  Asia,  and  apparently 
nowhere  else.  In  the  valleys  of  the  ^Euphrates 
and  thelMfris,  there  existed  alithabetical  char- 
actexB,  at  least  2,000  years  before  Christ. 

The  ancient  people  of  North  America  had, 
■0  far  as  is  now  known,  no  such  mode  of  ex- 
presang  their  ideas.  Is  it  possible  that  these 
people  are  descendants  of  Asiatic  nations  who 
ikad  an  alphabet,  of  which  abundant  records 
remain  to  this  day  ?  Is  it  possible  that  such 
a  practice  could  be  lost,  merely  by  emigra- 
tion? 

In  Asia,  investigators  of  the  ancient  lan- 
foages  are  able  to  trace  their  progress  and 
cbanges,  from  time  to  time  and  nation  to  na- 
tlont  with  a  certainty  that  amounts  nearly  to 
demonstration. 

Abraham  ori^nated  on  the  waters  of  the 
Eaphrates,  in  Mesapotamia,  or  Upper  Chal- 
dea.  Inscriptions  have  been  found  there  as 
<Ad  as  his  era,  showing  the  existence  at  that 
time  of  a  fixed  written  language. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Moses 
mobably  came  direct  through  Abraham, 
uaac  and  Jacob,  from  the  ancient  Chaldaic, 


in  some  of  its  forms.  The  Phonician  and 
modern  Hebrew,  are  traceable  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  the  same  linguistic  source.  From 
the  Phonicians  came  the  Greek  and  the  Latin, 
which  with  the  Sanscrit,  have  entered  into 
all  the  modem  langui^s  of  Europe. 

Linguists  trace  the  Sancrit  to  an  older  lan- 
guage, related  to  the  Chaldaic,  thus  reducing 
the  alphabetical  writings  of  Westem  Asia  to 
one  stock  or  center,  at  the  region  where  the 
race  is  presimied  to  have  originated. 

Layard  regards  the  Phonician  as  closely 
related  to  the  cursive  form  of  the  Chaldaic. 
The  cursive  and  cuneiform  appear  to  have  been 
in  use  at  the  same  time,  and  to  be  of  equal  an- 
tiquity. AH  the  archaic  forms  of  letters  are 
generally  regai*ded  as  derivative  from  various 
forms  of  pictorial  and  hieroglyphic  figures, 
such  as  the  Egyptian  and  the  Ainerican  pic- 
ture writing. 

Cesnola,  in  Cyprus,  and  Schlieman,  at  His- 
arlik,  Mycena  and  Spata,  have  thrown  new 
light  upon  the  Western  progress  of  written 
languages.  On  the  ornamented  gold  tu-ticles 
of  the  Assyrian  period,  uncovered  ai  Curium  in 
Cyprus,  there  are  rade  figures  which  resemble 
those  of  our  North  American  Indians.  Those 
of  the  Phonicians  are  more  elaborate  and  re- 
fined. Those  of  Greek  origin,  are  of  still 
higher  artistic  perfection. 

Their  alphabetical  characters  show  a  simi- 
lar improvement,  in  passing  through  the  same 
nationalities ;  which  sustains  the  theory  of  a 
direct  descent,  from  the  Chaldaic  through  the 
Canaanites.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison 
I  give  below  samples  of  several  of  the  archaic 
alphabets.  Such  a  comparison  will  prove  that 


CUR81VE  AND  CUNEIPOBM  LETTERS. 


thev  poSHCM  DO  reBemblajice  to  American  in- 
scrfptioDS,  u>  f ar  as  tbey  &re  no*  developed. 
One  thauaand  yean  B.  C.  the  letters,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  idioma  of  tbe  old 
Chutdaic  or  Babylonian  language,  had  aaeum- 
ed  three  forms,  the  Persiwi,  Median  and  Ab- 


rapid  changes,  that  pennanency 
law  of  laoKuageB,  Alphabets  change  with 
greater  rapidity  than  Idioms.  It  is  now  quite 
dlfflcutt  for  us  to  read  the  English  of  tbn'e 
buDdred  years  since. 

There  are  known  to  have  been  (30)  t/iirtS' 
nitit  varieties  of  ttie  Greek  letter ;  tbe  earliest 
of  which  \i  thought  by  Dr.  Scbiietnan,  to  be 
not  more  ancient  than  (1500)  fifteen  hundi'ed 
years  before  Christ.  Uf  reputed  Phoniclan 
tbere  are  no  less  than  (IB)  nineteen  forms  of 
letters,  some  of  which  arc  entirely  wanting 
in  some  of  the  aiphal>ets. 

Tboae  indefatigable  Kurupean  scbolara  who 
bare  for  thirty  years  past  been  engaged  upon 
the  ancient  inscriptiiins  of  IbeEsat,  of  whom 
RauKn^an,  Layard  and  Smith  are  prominent 
ejiamples,  have  mastered  the  three  va- 
rieties of  the  cuneifonii  or  arrow  headeti  in- 
BcriptioDS.  The  large  rock  inscriptions,  lllte 
those  made  by  DaiiuB,  at  Bebislun.  are  like 
the  Roeetta  Stone,  intended  Ut  accommodate 
people  of  diflerent  districts,  who  had  natur- 
ally adopted  varieties  of  tbe  same  language. 

There  is  fotmd  with  the  "cuneiform"  ar- 
row-headed or  wedge-sbapen  character  of  the 
Euphrates,  thecuruMor  rounded  letter,  which 
appeare  to  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
cuneiform,  that  our  written  has  to  our  printed 
cfaarsicter. 

In  the  form  of  the  letters  there  is  no  ap- 
parent relation  between  tbe  cuneiform  and 
tbe  cursive,  or  between  either  of  them  and 
tbe  square  or  modem  Hebrew. 

I  insert  specimens  of  both  forms  of  the 
Cbaldaic  letter  and  of  the  Hoabit«,  for  the 


awe  of  Nature— La^ard  Frf.  2,  p.  133. 


Mr.  W.  P.  Fogg,  of  Cleveland,  who  I  . 
traveled  extensively  in  Asia,  brought  front 
there  many  relics  which  are  in  the  Huaeuitt^ 
of  the  Historical  Society.  In  describing  them: 
he  says —  | 

"Aiuon;;  other  antiques  from  Babylon  which 
1  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  is  a  email 
black  cylindi'r  of  very  hard  stone  with  an 
exceedingly  fine  gr^n.  It  is  an  incli  long  by 
about  :l-8  in  diameter,  and  was  picked  u^  io 
the  sand  among  the  mounds  ot  the  anditnt 
city  The  surface  of  tiie  cylinder  Is  com- 
pletely covered  with  on  Inscription  in  minute 
cuneiform  letters  very  Hnely  cut,  A  copy  is 
given  Iwlow,  the  letters  tx'lng  considerably 
magniSed.  F.r  the  ti'anslation  1  am  inditbt-  ' 
ed  to  the  kindness  of  Prof .  Oeorgc  Smith,  of 
tbe  British  Museum." 
Sahi'les  op  rns  Abkow-Hbadkd  Charaotek. 


' '  Tht  ual.  or  amtitet,  of  a  man  Tuaned  Ki~ 
tirUt,  ton  of  the  feoman  Satwnatti,  btlongino 
to  thefami^  of  Iiktar  and  Nana." 

This  entire  system  being  made  up  of  one 
character  or  letter  in  tbe  form  of  a  wedge,  is 


Asiatic  scholars  however  are  not  fully 
a^ned  upon  the  question,  whether  tbe  cunei- 
form or  the  cuisive  is  the  most  ancient.  The 
wedge-shapeu  letter  is  best  adapted  to  en- 

Kving  upon  stone  and  the  munded  to  writ- 
on  soft  clay  tablets,  before  they  are  bak- 
etT  It  is  protuble  both  styles  were  used  at 
the  same  time,  one  for  writing,  and  ths  other 
for  inscripUoDs ;  as  we  now  use  tbe  pen  and 
tbe  type  ;  and  tliat  they  are  certainly  as 
ancient  as  tbe  time  of  Abraham. 

InscriptioiiH  u|)on  rock  were  at  that  time 
very  expensive ;  and  within  the  reach  onl^ 
of  Kings  and  Emperors,  who  had  at  their 
command  the  money  and  lalx)r  of  all  their  . 
subjects.  Reading  or  writing  was  unknown  . 
to  the  masses,  even  among  the  Jews. 

Tbere  has  not  been  enough  of  the  cunnTe 
recovered,  to  get  a  complete  understanding  of 
its  use,  in  ancient  times. 

Its  general  style  is  so  near  theancieut  Greek, 
Pbonfcian,  and  Moabite;  tliat  there  must 
ttaye  been  a  close  relationship  between  them. 
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li  is  found  on  bricks  of  the  era  of  Nebachad- 
aeszar,  on  yases  of  alabaster,  and  on  yessels 
<rf  baked  ciay .  It  reads  like  the  Hebrew  from 
ti^A  to  left. 

LCTTXBS  FBOM  THB  MOABITX  StONB. 

aks  of  Jfature, 


A 


E 


K 


O 


O 


s  W 


u 


On  this  stone  are  tweni^-two  letters,  the 
as  in  the  Qreek  alphabet,  only  twelve  of 
which  are  reproduced  here.  Those  to  which 
Ihey  correqH>nd  in  the  Latin  and  i^glish,  are 
in  capitals  placed  at  the  left  hand.  Their 
afifad^  in  form,  with  the  Phonician  and 
ttie  Greek  is  so  close,  that  Greek  scholars  read 
them  without  much  difflcidty. 

There  are  also  aflbiities  in  form  with  the 
Bmdc,  for  which  it  is  not  at  present  easy  to 


account.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  expl|^in  many 
other  resemblances,  and  difrerences  in  ancient 
alphabets.  Why  should  the  square  Hebrew 
letter  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  have  grown  out  of 
the  old  Hebrew  or  of  the  Chaldiuc,  without 
any  apparent  resemblance  ? 

This  Moabite  stone  like  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions made  by  Asiatic  Kings,  is  a  boast- 
ful  record   of   individual    exploits.     Their 
defeats  Uiey  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
place  on  record.    Meeha  a  King  of  Moab  890 
years  before    Christ,    revolted   successfully 
against  Omri  King  of  Israel  and  his  son  Ahaz. 
He  caused  a  brief  relation  of  his  success  to  be 
engraved  upon  a  block  of  basalt  prepared 
with  great  labor.    Its  dimensions  are  8  it.  8^ 
in.,  8  ft.  di  in.  and  I  foot  If  in.    Most  of  the 
cliaracters  are  still  perfect ;  and  are  well  rep- 
resented in  the  above  cuts.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Ret,  G.  A.  KUne  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Soclet;^,  on  the  19th  of  Au^t, 
1868,  in  the  rubbish  of  a  fallen  wall  at  Dibon 
in  Moab,  not  far  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.    A 
small  part  of  the  inscription  is  lost  by  the  de- 
structive fury  of  some  Arabs ;  who  had  a  quar- 
rel over  its  ownership. 

Sbal  of  Haggai,  Son  of  Shebaniah  or 

Shbbniah. 


i^f  ^> 


<>Nt:^UJ 


Size    of   ^cOfwre— Presumed    to  be  Archaic 

Hebrew, 

It  is  surprising  that  with  so  much  modern 
research  in  Palestine,  so  little  has  been  found 
of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Character.  On  the 
stones  of  the  most  ancient  walls  in  Jerusalem 
no  lettering  or  inscriptions  are  found,  except 
the  private  marks  of  the  Phonician  masons 
•or  builders. 

After  the  return  from  the  second  captivity 
of  Judah,  586  B.  C ,  it  was  gradually  super- 
ceded by  the  square  Hebrew  letter,  which 
has  survived  to  our  times.  The  above  cap- 
tion is  a  translation  made  by  Mr.  J.  Oreville 
Cheeter,  for  the  English  Exploration  Society. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  who  Haggai  was, 
or  when  he  lived,  except  the  depth  of  the 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated  over  the  seal. 
It  was  discovered  by  Capt  WiUon  of  the 
I^glish  Engineers,  while  excavating  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  old  wall  of  the 
temple  inclosure  ,*  on  Mt.  Moriah,  in  1807: 

This  rubbish  had  accumulated  to  a  depth 
of  about  {W)  fifty  feet,  since  the  base  of  the 
supporting  wall  was  laid.  This  stone  was 
beneath  two  pavements,  the  second  about  20 
feet  beneath  the  first,  or  upper  one.  It  is  a 
compact  black  stone  probably  basalt  such 
as  was  generally  used  for  permanent  inscrip- 
tions, in  ancient  times.    It  is  less  perishable 
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tbon  any  metal,  rxri'pt  gold.  Tbere  ieiaour 
cabinet  an  mscrilM^d  block  Bomcwhat  Uke  a 
pestle,  brought  liy  Mr.  Foj^k  from  tUe  ruins 
of  Nincveb  ;  on  wliicli  are  four  uptjgbt  Jines 
of  arrow  Jieaded  lellers,  very  finely  engraved; 
many  of  them  still  perfect.  The  late  Mr, 
Smith  of  the  British  Mimeum,  decided  that 
this  engraving  wks  made  about  500  years  B.  C. 

Both  the  Roaetta  and  the  Moabile  insC'ibed 
stones  are  of  black  basaltic  trap.  The  H^gsi 
seal  lay  about  midway  of  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish,  the  bottom  of  wbicli  might  be  of 
the  age  of  Solomon,  or  1,000  years  before 
Christ.  If  the  increase  was  regular;  we 
might  infer  something  as  to  the  age  of  this 
seiu.  But  the  increaw  was  not  regular,  and 
this  stone  may  have  been  buried  as  late  as 
the  rebuilding' of  Ihe  temple  by  Zenibbabel. 

I  also  introduce  what  purports  to  be  copies 
of  both  faces  of  a  Jewish  Shekel ;  issued  by 
the  first  of  the  Maccabees  (138)  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  yeai's  B.  C. 

The  Oldest  Jeui&ii  Com. 


_.  __  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Robert 
Mm-ri*  of  Kentucky,  wlio  states  that  the  let- 
ter is  in  tlie  Samaritan  form  of  Hebrew,  which 
by.'many  sch.jlars  is  regarded  as  equivalent 
lo.tbe  old  or  archaic  Hebrew  of  Moses.  The 
two  letters  resting  on  the  cup  (right  band  cut) 
grve  the  date  of  its  issue  by  Simon  Maccabees. 
Those  on  the  margin  read  "  The  Siiekel  of 
Israel."  Around  the  bunch  of  Ilowers,  or 
whatever  the  figure  is  intended  lo  represent, 
is  the  sentence  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy." 

Josephus  slates  tliat  tlie  golden  tiara  or 
frontal  worn  liy  Aaron,  the  first  high  priest 
nearly  1500  years  B.  C.  was  in  e.xistence  in 
his  time  A.  t).  TO.  On  this  w«r<?  thi-  words 
"Holiness  to  the  Lord."  If  this  was  the 
original  frontal,  the  sentence  must  liave  been 
in  the  original  Hebrew  chanictcr.  He  also 
says  the  language  is  the  same  as  the  Samaritan 
Hebrew.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  the 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  found  in  the  temple 
bf  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiab;  C41-811 
B  C.  was  written  in  old  Hebrew. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  square  tetter 
in  Hebrew  writings  every  human  precaution 
was  observed  to  have  all  copies  conform  lit- 
erally and  strictly  to  the  original,  ll  is  prob- 
able that  Hitkiab's  cop;  was  the  original,  or  if 
not ;  was  a  copy  traascribed  under  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Though  many  scholars  still  doubtit 
we  know  in  what  letter  Moses  wrote;  thinking 
it  possible  it  might  be  Egj'ptian  in  some  uf 


Its  forms,  the  probabilities  are  that  It  ^ 
in  archaic  Hebrew.    On  the  Jewish  coins  t 
on  this  seal,  we  probably  have  Che  same  chaT'i 
acters  and  these  are  not  beirogtyphics.  i 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Moses  bad  the 
use  of  existing  documents  preserved  by  thei 
Hebrews.  Their  genealogies  must  have  been 
handed  down  from  Heber,  Nahor  and  Abra-; 
ham.  through  the  capfhityin  Eg^pt.  It  is' 
probable  that  these  writings  were  m  one  Ian-. 
guage,  the  same  alphabet  being  used  through-, 
oat  Moses  was  educated  in  Egypt  and  couldi 
write  in  Egj'ptian  characters,  but  for  Hebrewi 
UBe,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  adopted  the  laa-i 
guage  of  their  oppressors,  a  foreign  people.: 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Hebrews  of  hiai 
time,  had  lost  their  ancient  language  or  ita 
alphabetical  signs. 

The  archaic  Hebrew  was  without  writteti  j 
/owels.  Their  introduction  orallv  among  the  a 
written  consonants,  required  study  and  prac-  d 
tice.  it  apiiears  strange  to  us  that  a  eyaiera  » 
--  complicated,  and  liable  to  the  gravest  ernjrs  J 


with  a  view  to  confine  the  reading  and  teach- 
intc  of  it  to  the  Hebrew  priests. 

Of  rock  inscriptions  In  the  United  States, 
which  I  have  Been ;  or  copies  of  nhich  I  bare 
examined ;  none  have  a  closer  resemblance  to 
alphabetic  characters,  than  those  near  New- 
ark, Ohio.    (See  cut  next  page  ) 

A  correct  copy  can  be  consulted  not  only  of 
this  but  of  several  others.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Centennial  ''.kimmission  of  Ohio  issued  in 
1877.    Thetracing  was  made  by  Dr.  and 


ngures  in 
groups,  and  from  these  selecting  all  those 
which  are  radically  different,  finds  them  to  be 
(iS)  twenty-three  in  number.  There  may 
have  been  many  more,  for  a  large  part  of  the. 
inscription  had  been  obliterated. 

Under  the  cliff  is  a  deposit  of  the  ueuM 
kitchen  refuse,  found  in  all  rock  shelters.  Dr. 
Salisbury  has  described  these  figures,  mis 
utely,  but  only  a  brief  al»trsct  is  nere  given" 


NTBBSnSQrSHASMAKlTBK,    ' 


BFFIQLBH  OH  Kl 

By  the  assistance  of  Col.  James  Worrall,  { 
of  Harrisburg,  Mr.  Cordes,  of  that  place,  was  . 
induced  to  visit  the  Indian  rocks  near  Safe  .j 
Harbor,  and  to  make  tracings  on  muslin,  ac-  .j 
cording  to  our  system.  It  is  an  object  to  ., 
have  as  many  such  copies  from  distant  placea 
as  practicable,  in  order  to  make  compansuna  ,, 
with  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Ohio,  in  uur 
collection. 

Hr.  Cordes  entered  upon  the  work  with  [ 
the  zeal  of  an  amateur.  We  feel  the  utroou  . 
confidence  that  bis  tracing  is  strictly  faith  fal.  . 
His  letter  accompanying  the  muslin  tracings  j 
reads  as  follows 


BIRD  TRACK  AND  OTHER  PIQURES. 


BIfl    INDIAH  BOOR. 

"Thie  rock  is  in  the  Suaquehaona,  one  miln 
Qow  the  mouth  of  Conestoga  Creet.  The 
»w  is  about  one  mile  wide   and  ruDH    in 

tOBth-eaaterij  direction.  The  rock  ie 
MQt  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  Lancas. 
r  Coantj  Hhore,  From  the  upper  t-i  tbf 
*w  end  ifl  Bi  feet,  with  a  few  small  rocks; 

the  lower  end.  It  is«feelwideaad2a  feei 
pi— meBBmIng  from  the  botiom  of  the 
wr— and  rounded  on  thntopj  Ijothsidpsarr 
isigfat,  but  it  does  oot  look  solid    appears 

if  one  rock  was  lappwl  ov.r  Ihe  olber. 
■Mthing  like  a  liugc  stone  nail.  The  top 
nearly  solid,  tiiere  heing  only  afcw  cracks 
is  not  entirely  smooth  on  llie  top,  but  the 
WU  where  Hie  inscriptiims  iu\:  are  about  a» 
Woth  as  a  Btone  duor-etep,  Tliey  are  nearly 
I  ID  groups,  as  you  will  find  them  oa  the 
tolm  tracing  I  hey  are  veiy  faint,  and 
r  not  knowing  of  them  might  walk  over 
t  rock  and  nol  notiii'  tlirni  at  all.  They 
•  oulyl>e  seen  while  the  sun  shines,  but 
tea  the  band  is  passed  over  them,  every 
I  cao  be  easily  felt.  Thi'  flgurra  are  not 
fc»— at  least,  viry  little  It  appiars  to  me 
)■  they  never  were  deep;  thiy  were  line  a 
(Be  made  by  continual  pi>und^ijr  on  the 
■isn  which  rnadi' till  80  ports  niugli,  while 
fc  Diher  surface  is  enionth  Thir  rock  is 
prite.  with  a  few  veins  of  whitish  flint  ruii- 
k«  through  it.  When  the  sun  shincH  ii 
N«leB  as  tliougli  11  was  strewu  with  poiind- 
liTlass.  (.-ice  view  and  cuts  ) 
■■  The  '  Little  Roc!! '  is  the  same  kind— 29 
Ft  each  way.  but  has  been  wider.  '1  here  Is  | 
»iece  about  six  or  seven  feet  broken  off  by 
litning.  and  falling  into  the  water,  but  one 
t  can  be  seen  w-hich  I  marked  on  the  ' 
tth.  ' 

'■  The  cuts  on  this  rock  are  all  iii  one  line 
I  the  top  just  where  it  '■oiiiiiienci-s  10  slope 
nrda  the  water ;  and  is  the  only  snimjili 
n  of  the  rock,  save  one  little  placf  where 
( round  thing  is.  The  other  cuts  aie  on  the 
ntof  tile  rocK5,near  the  water  K'd^e.  They 
I  all  together  just  as  you  Bee  them  on  the 
Min  TbJsrockbaboullOOyardsHborelhe 
Ig  Rock.'  and  about  that  much  closer  to  tlie 
ire.  Both  rocks  are  difficult  to  get  U). 
*re  are  hundreds  of  other  ntcks  and  the 
ler  nishes  wildly  around  and  over  them. 
Ii  my  belief  that  ihe  Indians  here  kept 
■■  women  and  children  as  a  place  of  safety 
Be  they  were  out  hunling,  and  that  the 
k  wen-  made  to  wile  away  the  time,  and 
»no  other  purpose.     However,  this  ia  not 

rt  we  came  here  for.  Having  done  our 
well  and  got  blisters  dra«  n  on  our  faces 
■  bands  as  well  as  'Indian  hieroglyphics' 
OUT  muslin— also  having  obtained  a  goud 
t«tite~wc  bid  the  old  rock  farewell  for- 
r     Too  hot  in  Juno  and,  judging  from 


Assorted  Chasaotei 


Harru^rg,  Pa.,  June  14,  1872." 

be  redaction  of  Mr.  Cordks'  tracing  was 
e  at  (.'levelaml.  by  photograpli,  liy  T.  T. 
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The  flgures  are  in  gmupB,  which  arc  ai'- 
raiigtKl  in  the  engraving  as  uearaa  practicable 
in  thcii'  natural  n^latiou  to  each  other.  As 
the  rock  ie  a  long  oral,  rounded  on  the  top, 
the  proportion  cannot  be  exactly  preoerved 
on  a  flat  Hurfaee.  The  margin  of  the  piate 
(gee  ne.xt  page)  representfl  the  low  water  line, 
.which  iH  irregular.  C^liararter  of  the  rock, 
(HiartzoiCKranite.  Ofcoursethe  relative  spaces 
between  the  groups  arc  not  preserved  in  this 
mode  of  repreBentation.  The  largest  diameter 
of  the  stone  is  north-west  and  south-east.  As 
the  impi'CBsiDn  wan  taken  by  puntingthe  arti- 
flcai  depressions  and  pressing  a  broad  sheet  of 
muslin  into  them,  it  now  apiiearH  reversed, 
or  turned— right  for  left. 

UROUr  NO.  ONE —NORTH -BAST  RIDS. 

Snalie ;  length,  34  inches.  Human  figures ; 
height,  ai  inches,  13  inches,  and  12  inches ; 
the  one  on  the  right  Ik  standing  in  a  canoe.  A 
rude  modern  ax;  greatest  length  31  inches. 
This  tool  cannot  be  more  ancient  than  Euro- 
pean occupations. 


Human  figure;  height,  11  inches;  human 
tool,  11  iuchea. 

OBOrP  NO.  TIIKKK. 

PrinripaUv  grot<'Mi|ue  cfflgies  of  animals. 
As  al]  the  details  are  ou  the  same  scale,  the 
mze  of  the  flgurea  in  all  the  groups  are  in  pro- 
portion to  each  other  throughout — that  is, 
one-twentieth  the  originial.  On  the  rock  the 
bacliB  of  tlierte  figures  are  downward,  and  the 
feet  point  upward  from  the  water. 

r  the 


m:cupy  the  top  of  the  rock  n 


OBOUPB  NOB,  SKVEN  AND  EIOHT. 

Tliis  tomahawk  has  t,  close  reBemT>1ance  to 
the  bronze  axel  used  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
war  against  the  Daclans.  under  Trajan,  in  the 
first  century.  The  bird-tracks  and  spear 
points  are  common  on  the  rock  inscriptions 
of  Ohio,  but  the  croeses,  of  which  there  an 
here  three,  are  very  rare.  Turtles  like  Ihe 
one  on  group  eight  are  common. 

"  LITrLB  INt>IAN  ROCK." 

Onp  hundred  yards  up  the  river  from  the 
"  Big  Indian  Itock  "  Sc^e  of  figures,  one- 
flfleeuth  of  nature.  This  rock  is  the  same  haid 
quartzose  granite  as  the  other,  more  irregular 
inform,riHiiigten  feet  above  low  water.  Both 
of  them  are  a  part  of  a  ledge,  which  causes  a 
rapid  in  the  river  at  this  place  There  is  eub- 
Btantialty  but  one  gnmp,  but  as  the  figures 
cover  a  waving  surface,  in  part  slopmg.and  in 
port  nearly  vertical,  they  are  represented  In 
groups,  the  vacant  space  between  them  bting 
much  less  than  Plate  No.  One. 

Bv  what  tools  the  Indians  effected  this 
work,  in  a  rock  so  unyielding,  cannot  as  yet 
be  determined.  On  the  sandstone  rocks  of 
Ohio  there  remans,  in  all  cases,  the  morka 
of  a  pointed  tool  like  a  pick,  but  here 
the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Cokdes,  though 
very  minute,  do  not  indicate  that  such  a 
tool  was  used.  This  work  resembles  the 
result  of  patient  pounding  with  a  stone 
or  maul,  such  as  the  ancient  miners  used  in 
the  old  copper  mines  of  I>ake  Superior.   Any 
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nard  boulder,  or  large  pebble,  with  a  comer 
or  reunded  end,  would  answer  the  purpose 
where  the  lines  are  broad,  and  it  might  have 
been  held  in  the  hand  without  a  handle.  Al- 
though some  of  these  effigies  date  within  the 
tune  of  European  discoveries,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble the  red  man  would  have  put  his  tomahawk 
or  squaw  ax,  to  such  an  use.  The  work  was 
accomplished,  no  doubt,  by  stone  ap))lied  to 
^tone,  with  prolonged  labor. 

GROUP  XO.  ONE. 

On  the  upper  surface  across  the  north-west 
end,  the  feet  of  a  man,  and  the  *'Ijama,." 
point  south  winterly.  Although  this  ani- 
mal has  close  rrsemblancu  to  the  Lama  of 
South  America,  I  use  the  name  merely  for 
ronvcnience  of  description,  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  naturalist.  His  total  height  for- 
ward is  17  indies :  length  of  body,  IH  inches. 

The  height  of  the  man  is  15  inches ;  length 
of  si>ear,  iM)  inches;  length  of  the  hand, 
seven  and  one-half  inches.  The  shapeless 
figure  behind  the  L  ina  is  probably  there- 
mains  of  a  human  foot,  and  is  nine  and  one- 
half  inches  long. 

There  are  the  usual  bird-tracks,  uud  two 
characters  that  are  not  usual,  a  line  and  two 
rn«ses.  Two  of  the  animals  are  probably 
foxis,  and  the  one  between  the  Lama  and 
the  man,  a  deer. 

As  our  present  object  is  not  t  •  discuss  an- 
^  ^miie«,  but  to  1  umish  reliable  descriptions, 
^  e  have  little  to  add,  beyond  the  statement 
tiat  these  intaglios  are  evidently  the  work 
cf  the  red  Indian,  and  form  si)ecimens  of  his 
p  cture-writing— his  only  mode  of  making 
n  cords. 

GROUP  NO  TWO. 

This  is  at  the  north -west  end  of  the  rock, 
on  a  steep  face,  reaching  down  to  the  water, 
the  animals  being  upright,  their  backs  to- 
wards group  No.  One,  as  here  represented. 
The  large  one  probably  is  meant  for  an  otter, 
ti  inches  in  length -.height  of  the  human 
figure,  13  inches,  evidently  a  warrior  with 
his  eagle  feathers.  Near  the  human  face  is 
an  unknown  bird  on  the  wing.  Human  faces 
are  common  among  the  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  our  North  American  Indians,  on 
trees,  clay  banks,  and  stones,  but  their  mean- 
ing is  by  no  means  constant. 

GROUP  NO.   THREB. 

Here  is  something  that  is  entire,  and  is,  uo 
doubt,  a  perfect  record,  unintelligible  to  us, 
but  mif^ht  be  translated  by  an  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Indian.  It  is  on  the  upper  face  of  the 
rock,  at  the  south-west  comer. 

NO.  FOUR. 

Is  on  a  fragment  which  has  been  broken 
from  Uie  north-east  corner,  and  fallen  into 
deep  water,  beneath  which  there  are  other 
effigies. 


Cyprus  was  the  scene  of  very  ancient  set- 
tlements. It  had  been  subjected  to  Assyrian« 
Egyptian  and  Phonician  or  Canaanite  con- 
quests, before  the  days  of  Agamemnon.  It 
is  presumed  to  be  the  Chittim  of  Scripture, 
colonized  by  the  children  of  Javan.  Its  civ- 
ilization appears  to  have  been  more  ancient 
than  that  of  Greece.  Mr.  Lang  who  was  a 
colaborer  with  Cesnola.  found  in  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  at  Dali,  a  double  or  bi-lingual  in- 
scripiioa  in  Cypriote,  and  Phonician.  This 
enabled  him  to  read  the  Cvpriote  character 
through  the  Phonician,  as  tne  Rosetta  Stone 
enables  Egyptian  scholars  to  read  hieroglyphics 
through  the  Greek.  The  Trojan  characters 
are  not  yet  admitted  to  be  alphabetical,  al- 
though attempts  have  been  made  to  translate 
them  by  Prof.  Comperz  and  Pi  of,  ffaug. 
After  having  made  an  exf)eriniental  reading 
they  admit  doubts  whether  they  are  letters 
•^T  symliols.  On  nearly  all  ox  the  rock 
inscriptions  there  is  among  the  picture 
writings  isolated  characters,  that  resemble 
letters:  like  those  upon  the  Dighton  rock. 
Unl'  ss  it  is  assumed  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  had  a  smattering  of  several 
ancient  Asiatic  alphal)ets,  these  resemblances 
must  be  regarded  as  accidental  It  would  be 
as  easy  to  make  the  bird  track  figuns  answer 
the  purpose  of  an  alphabet,  as  it  was  the  ar- 
row-head characters  of  the  East,  to  which 
they  have  a  close  resemblance,  but  the  authors 
of  the  bird  tracks,  did  not  attain  to  such  a 
conception.  In  truth  all  forms  of  pictoral 
writing  are  more  difficult  of  execution  than 
any  form  of  letters.  The  mere  convenience 
of  characters  used  in  writing,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  much  influence  over  their  form. 
Arabic,  Armenian,  Persian,  Hebrew,  German 
and  Greek  letters,  are  much  more  difficult  of 
execution  than  the  older  cuneiform.  An  al- 
phabet has  recently  been  invented ;  composed 
alone  of  the  circle  and  its  parts;  which  is 
more  simple  than  our  Roman  characters,  but 
its  simplicity  will  not  cause  it  to  be  adopted. 

There  lies  before  me  upon  a  large  sheet 
visible  at  a  single  glance,  alphabets  in  Runic, 
Phonician,  Greek,  Egyptian,  Hebrew, 
Arabic.  Cypriote,  Archaic  English,  Cunei- 
form. Canaanite  or  Moabite  and  Latin. 

That  some  of  these  characters,  or  of  those 
bearing  resemblances  to  them,  more  or  less  re- 
mote; should  be  found  mingled  with  the  rude 
work  of  North  American  origin,  is  a  very  slen- 
der thread,  on  which  to  hang  a  conclusion, 
that  our  aborigines  had  the  use  of  letters 

No  alphabetical  records  or  inscriptions  have 
been  left  by  the  ancient  Peruvians  or  Mexi- 
cans, who  had  progressed  much  further  to- 
wards civilization,  than  the  North  American 
Indians.  People  who  have  a  written  language 
even  in  the  form  of  pictures,  or  pictorial 
symbols,  may  develop  an  alphabet,  but  they 
ao  not  retrograde,  from  letters  to  pictorial 
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Blgns,  or  bierogljpliH.  Among  tbc  North 
American  tribes,  the  modes  of  picture  writine 
never  reached  the  condition  of  %  general 
system,  adopted  by  common  consent.  Each 
tribe,  and  often  each  person  adopted  such 
flgnrm  a»  pleaaed  them.  DIfTerent  tribeit  and 
in  many  easefl  pcreons  of  the  Wkme  tribe  read 
theoe  records  with  difficulty.  Their  education 
hae  not  yet  attained  to  a  syBteni  or  universal 
plan  even  of  sjnibol  wriUng. 
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I     ^V  Sue  of  Nalurt.-yot  tT'inxlolfd.  -f^hU^mnni^  Troy,ph:Un\. 


*  Tbrr*  Cotta  Scindlb  Whori_  Htsaruk. 
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ofIf<Uitrc.~SfldUm>tn,Ani-i<'ii  Troy,  Noi9\.—  Nol  /r.^mM^d. 


>•  *  Trrb*  Cotta  Bai  r ,  IJ  inchbr  Dcametbh,  4  Mkteh" 

n-'ij    FbBTI   BFI.nH-    IIIESI-RFACK,    HlS.lRl.TK, 
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SeUKnMin'f  IVoy,  p.  W12.—8iu  of  NatMrt.—lfot  tranOattd. 
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DANISH  INTERPRETATIONS. 


tban  the  Qreek  for  Uie  purpose  of  showmg 
the  marked  difference  there  is  between  them 
Kid  iDBcriptions  in  the  New  World.  Why  a. 
thluK  Ro  simple  and  natural  as  od  alphabet. 
BhoiiJd  have  originated  at  only  one  place,  and 
among  only  one  people,  is  a  very  Interealing 
cnquirj,  but  which  1  shnll  not  now  diacuBS. 


Mode  LIN  Hi: 


By  an  uncorrected  error  of  the  engraver 
the  last  letter  is  represented  as  w,  which 
should  he  an  "u,"  and  tlie  doi  is  not  a  part 
of  the  Runic  original.  As  I  have  had  only 
»  small  number  of  the  forms  of  this  alpha. 
bet  lo  consull,  I  cannut  say  bow  vari- 
ous they  are,  or  what  precise  era  those 
here  given  represents,  but  presume  it  to  be 
about  Ave  centuries  since.  The  changes 
which  the  Runes  have  undergone  is  import- 
ant, because  some  Dani.sh  archieologists  be- 
lieve these  characters  are  found  inscribed 
upon  rocks  in  New  England 
men  of  Iceland,  and  Greenli 
be  exjiected  that  the  forms  of  letters  in  such 
mde  inscriptions  should  be  very  regular. 
Mr.  Fry  the  author  of  -Pantographia," 
London  lT99,call8  this  language  MemOothk; 
with  an  alphabet  of  <33)  twentv-three  letters. 
Mr.  Mallett  (p.  230)  has  only  (20)  twenty. 
The  Anglo.Saxon  the  Scandinavian,  and  the 
Runic  alphalieis.  show  so  great  a  similttritv, 
that  they  musi  he  regarded  as  of  one  stock. 

In  four  samples  of  these,  the  letter  "B," 
is  the  same.  F  is  nearly  alilie  in  Runic, 
Scandinavian,  Anglii-Saxon.  and  in  the 
Phonician  of  lOOO  B.  C.  In  Ihe  three  first, 
i.  I,  m  and  s  are  snbstanlially  the  same. 
Other  sioguiur  resemblances  run  through 
the  old  alphabets  of  Italy,  Greece  anil  Pho- 

Recurring  again  to  the  subject  of  letters 


among  the  ancient  North  Americans,  Mr. ' 
Merrill  while  examining  our  fac-simlle  of 
one  of  the  Kelley  Island  inscribed  rocks, 
detected  several  very  good  Arabic  characl era 
on  it.  A  vivid  imagination  with  a  mind 
predisposed  to  find  resemblances,  would  dis- 
cover two  rea-sonably  good  English  V's,  nn 
N,  a  Y.  an  indifferent  Kunic  "1,"  and  a 
(Jreek  '■  p." 

On  the  Bami'sville  rocks,  it  would  Iw  diffi- 
cult to  see  more  than  one  mark  resembling 
a  letter;  but  on  the  Newark  in  script  iou.a 
thure  are  several:  one  of  them  a  good  cunei- 
form. If  these  are  letters,  and  were  all  of 
one  language,  since  they  are  not  eonsecutive, 
hiving  Ih?  relations  of  consonant  and  vowel : 
Ihey  in  no  sense,  form  words  conveying 
ideas.  On  the  tablets  recently  exhunicn 
from  a  group  of  mounds  near  Davenport. 
lowu;  something  like  the  same  disjointed 
charikctcrs  may  lie  seen. 

Among  a  labyrinth  of  etligiei'  and  other 
i-rookedand  confused  lines,  on  I  he  notorious 
Dighton  rock,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  a  very 
fair  Scandinavian  ■■y."'  which  the  nolcH 
Uani.4h  archcologisl  Ann  MagnuMn  regards 
i\i  the  Runic  "M."  As  I  cannot  consult  bin 
works,  1  use  the  abstract  furnished  by  M. 
Gravier  of  liouen  in  Prance,  prei^enled  tn 
the  archeological  congress  at  Nancy,  in 
July  1875.  'I  ne  importance  given  to  this 
inscribed  rock,  which  does  not  dilTer  iha- 
Icrially  from  others  in  iill  parts  of  the  United 
States,  arlKes  from  its  location;  being  the 
first  to  which  attention  was  dniwn.  soon 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  Danish  Runologists  assume  that  there 
are  enough  Runic  and  Latin  characters  on 
the  rock,  to  Justify  them  in  supplementing 
the  records  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  by  inter- 
preting the  characters.  Various  copies 
represent  them  with  as  many  variations  fui 
there  are  of  the  Grave  Creek  Stone.  Ac- 
cepting the  "M"  as  a  basis,  Me-nsrs.  Rafn 
and  Mngnuaen,  attach  to  it  a  rude  figure  on 
itn  left,  compounded  by  our  letter  A  with- 
out the  cross,  and  an  inverted. U:  with  a 
bar  across  the  bottom.  All  these  figures 
require  lo  ije  engraved  in  order  to  make  a 
good  representation.  They  as-iume  that  this 
compound  figure,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Runic  N,  and  (hat  it  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Danish  word  for  JVortt.  The  presumed 
"M"  is  also  a  representative  character,  and 
stands  for  men.  and  the  whole  therefore 
reads  "Northmen."  In  Meso-Oothic. another 
and  further  meaning  may  be  ^ven  to  the 
same  combination,  representing  "Nam"  an 
Icelandic  word  for  occupation.  It  follows 
that  the  Northmen  occupied  this  country. 
To  the  left  of  these  characters  are  what  re- 
sembles three  tellers  X.  or  a  Roman  flgui^ 
10,  joined  together  without  crosses  at  the 
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top,  forming  two  enclosed  lozenges.  Con- 
nected with  them  on  the  left  is  an  inverted 
capital  letter  L  without  the  usual  bars,  at 
the  ends  of  the  lines.  None  of  this  group 
is  Runic,  but  distorted  and  inverted  Latin 
or  Roman,  corresponding  to  the  present 
£nflish. 

The  Sagas  state  that  Thorfin  about  the 
jear  1,000  A.  D.  left  Iceland  with  160  per- 
sons. It  is  also  recorded  that  Thorhall  had 
(9)  followers  in  an  expedition  to  the  West- 
em  continent.  Magnusen  reads  the  fieures 
I  have  attempted  to  describe,  CXXXI, 
to  mean  in  Roman  numerals  151.  By  ad- 
ding Thorhalls  (9)  nine  to  this  number  it 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Sagas,  and  Thor- 
fin's  party  of  100.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  claims 
that  tl&e  C  before  the  three  X's  is  not  differ- 
ent from  the  I  which  follows  them. 

Below  the  above  but  to  the  right,  are  the 
following  figures.  A  very  good  English 
capital  R  followed  by  an  imperfect  F,  an  I 
without  the  bars,  an  N,  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  and  a  Z.  Next  preceding  the  R  is  a 
diamond  or  lozenge  shapen  figure  attached 
below  to  a  long  crooked  flourish,  which  the 
interpreters  regard  as  the  ship  in  which 
Thoran  navigated  the  northern  seas.  The 
lozenge  part  they  regard  as  an  O.  the  whole 
spelling  ORFINS.  To  make  Thorfin  or 
Thorfins  of  these  letters,  a  Danish  diphthong  ! 
*"Th,"  1%  presumed  to  have  been  there  and  f 
to  have  been  obliterated.  Capt.  Eastman's 
aketcb  of  this  rock  in  Schoolcraft,  is  no 
doubt  the  most  reliable  of  all. 

On  this  the  Runic  *'M"  which  is  the 
basis  of  Prof.  Magnusens  thesis,  is  not  to 
be  found.  Of  Thorfin  there  is  only  the 
lozenge  and  an  English  R.  In  the  space 
assigned  to  the  remainder  of  that  name 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  three  characters,  much 
like  some  of  those  on  the  Grave  Creek  stone. 

In  the  Danish  interpretation  there  is  di- 
rectly beneath  "Thorfin"  the  figure  of  a 
'^Sitting  BuW  which  is  regarded  as  an  Ice- 
landish  emblem  of  power  and  occupation. 
In  some  of  the  other  figures  they  see  Gud- 
rida  the  wife  of  Thorfin  holding  the  keys 
of  her  house,  with  Snorre  their  chud.  Also  a 
rooster  and  Thorfin  in  his  armor  defending 
himself  against  the  Skrellings  or  Esquimaux. 
This  is  called  scientific  investigation. 

Thorfin  is  presumed  to  have  written  in 
mixed  Runic  or  Latin  characters,  but  prin- 
cipally in  grotesque  pictures,  such  as  the 
North  American  Indians  use  everywhere. 
By  far  the  largestpart  of  the  inscription, 
and  two  English  W^s  in  different  portions 
of  the  rock  are  ignored.  Recently  the 
Danish  society  of  Antiquarians  at  Copen- 
hagen requested  permission  to  remove  this 
boulder  to  that  city,  llie  archaeologists  | 
of   Boston  at  flbrt   objected   to  its  being  ' 


removed.  On  mature  investigation,  they 
concluded  that  there  is  so  little  to  justify  the 
Runic  interpretation,  that  this  inscription 
possesses  no  more  value  than  hundreds  of 
others  in  our  country.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  by 
the  help  of  a  Chippeway  of  Sault  St.  Marys 
seems  to  have  settled  the  same  question  m 
the  same  way,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since. 
The  Arabic,  Latin  and  Greek  letters  in- 
terspersed through  the  North  American 
inscriptions  are  as  good  as  the  Runic.  To 
admit  the  use  of  any  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing,  presupposes  among  the 
mscribers  a  knowledge  not  of  one  but  of 
many  alphabets  of  the  old  world.  Persons 
in  our  era  who  possess  this  knowledge  have 
never  undertaken  to  write  in  this  way,  and 
if  they  should  it  could  be  only  reaa  as  a 
cypher,  the  key  to  which  must  be  furnished 
by  the  writer. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  rock  inscriptions  here,  I  give 
the  location  of  a  number  of  them  which  are 
easily  accessible.  Veir  few  have  been  copied 
with  that  care,  which  is  necessary  to  a  satis- 
factory discussion  of  the  subject. 

More  thorough  researches  would  disclose 
them  by  hunc&eds,  in  neglected  ravines; 
where  there  are  rocky  faces,  precipitous 
walls  or  large  boulders. 

LaeiUities  of  Insoribed  Bocks. 

1.  On  the  Allegheny  River,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, not  far  from  Brady's  Bend,  formerly 
known  as  the  "  God  Rock. "  The  rock  is  a 
grit  of  the  coal  series.  Noticed  by  Celoron 
1749,  and  drawn  by  Capt.  Eastman  for 
Schoolcraft. 

2.  One  mile  above  Wellsville  on  the  Ohip 
River,  north  shore,  upon  a  fiat  surface  of 
eric  covered  at  high  water — wrought  in 
double  channels  by  a  pointed  tool,  like  a 
pick. 

8.  South  shore  of  the  Ohio,  4  miles  above 
Steubenville,  on  sandstone— wrought  with  a 
pointed  tool,  efifigies  of  turtles,  snakes,  tracks 
of  quadrupeds,  and  human  feet,  also  a  circle 
with  rays — (see  Squire's  Ancient  Monuments, 
&c.,  p.  206.) 

4.  Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  "Wheel- 
ing Creek,"  below  Wheeling  City,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio— (Lewis  Evan's  map 
of  1755  "Antique  Sculptures.") 

5.  Sixteen  miles  up  the  the  Guyandotte 
River— in  Cabell  county.  West  Virginia, 
there  are  a  number  of  groups  sketched  by 
Squier :— all  on  blocks  of  coal  grit,  (see  fig- 
200  to  207  Ancient  Monuments,  etc.") 

One  represents  a  woman ;  also  bird  tracks, 
wolf  tracks,  Buffalo  tracks,  etc  — 

Fig.  201  shows  a  man  apparently  an  Euro- 
pean, bird  ti'acks  or  spear  heaus,  human 
faces,  and  animals. 
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fig.  202,  an  ea^e  and  another  bird. 

Fig.  208,  Men,  Women  and  animals. 

V\g.  204,  Wolf  tracks,  bird  tracks,  human 
faces,  deer  or  buffalo  tracks,  and  the  out- 
stretched skin  of  an  animal. 

Fig.  205.  Head  and  shoulders  of  an  elk* 
with  a  spear  head,  and  circular  holes.  All 
these  figures  are  wrought  in  with  a  pick  or 
pointed  tool— some  of  them  8-4  of  an  inch 
deep.  ^^ 

6.  On  Elk  River,  near  Charleston,  West 

Vhrginia. 

7.  At  Catletsburg,  Kentucky,  near  the 
mouth  of  Big  Sandy  on  the  Ohio— now  ob- 
literated. 

8.  Near  Burlington,  Lawrence  county,  O., 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  8  miles  above. 

9.  Near  Hanging  Rock,  on  the  River,  Law- 
rence Co.,  Ohio. 

10.  A  Colossal  human  head,  on  a  flat  rock, 
only  visible  at  low  water ;  a  few  miles  above 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

11.  "Turkey  foot  Rock "—Maumee  City, 
Lucas  county,  Ohio.,  on  a  block  of  lime- 
stone, at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 

12.  Relieves  Island,  near  the  landing,  south 
side,  on  a  block  of  limestone. 

Sketched  by  Oapt  8eth  EoBtman^  U.  8,  A, 
in  Schoolcraft,  Part  2nd— plate  42— page  87. 
A  fac-similie  in  plaster  1-12  of  nature  by  Dr. 
K  Sterlhig,  is  now  in  our  museum. 

18.  On'  a  boulder  of  quartzose  Granite, 
north  side  of  Kelley's  Island,  sketched  bv 
Capt,  E<utman\  Schoolcraft— Part  2nd, 
plate  40,  page  88. 

The  channels  are  shallow,  and  the  effl^es 
very  indistinct 

Since  they  were  cut  the  boulder  has  been 
undermined  by  the  waves,  and  now  lies  in 
tiifi  water 

Prof,  Frank  J7.  Bradley  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Univtrsity  of  Knoxville.  reports  a 
number  of  effigies  at  '*  Track  Rock  Gap  " 
near  the  head  of  the  Hiwassee  River,  Union 
county,  Georgia. 

In  Forsyth  county,  Georgia;    there  is  a 


sculptured  boulder  of  granite ;  the  channels 
^  to  1  of  an  inch  deep.  The  figures  are  prin- 
cipally double  circles,  with  a  dot  in  the  center; 


reputed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cherokees. 
(Col.  C.  C.  Jones.) 

On  many  rock  surfaces  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Western  Georgia  ancient  sculptures 
are  reported. 

Also  on  Rock  Castle  Creek— a  tributary  of 
the  upper  Cumberland  River  in  Kentucky. 

Be^des  the  now  famous  Dighton  Rock 
and  also  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  island,  there 
are  others  in  New  England,  one  of  which  is 
at,  or  near  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  considers  them  all  to  be 
the  work  of  the  red  man,  whose  ancestors  he 
xegards  as  the  Mound  builders.      ^ 


The  most  authentic  copies  of  the  Dighton 
Rock  inscriptioiis.  when  compared  with  that 
on  the  South  shore  of  Kelley's  Island,  dis- 
close a  very  close  simiilarity. 

'  The  best  preserved  and  best  described  in- 
taglios of  the  Ohio  Valley,  have  so  dose  are- 
semblance  to  both  of  the  above,  as  to  indicate 
the  use  of  a  similar  and  wide  spread  picture 
language  in  North  America. 

Ahoibnt  Bbicks  fbov  Babtlok  and  Calah. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Fogg  brought  for  our  Museum 
in  1874  a  portion  of  a  brick  from  the  mins 
of  Babylon,  on  which  is  the  regal  stamp  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  (12i)  twelve  and  one 
half  inches  long,  (8)  three  inches  thick,  the 
width  in  part  wanting,  but  apparently  about 
the  same  as  the  length,  f  orminir  a  square. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  card,  embracing  his  various 
high  sounding  titles,  is  impressed  upon  the 
bnck  by  a  die  or  stamp  near  the  centre  of  its 
upper  face,  and  is  4  inches  by  6.  On  the 
underside  is  the  black  bituminous  mortar  still 
adhering.  The  material  is  the  river  loam  of  the 
Euphrates,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Ohio, 
through  which  cut  straw  was  plentifully  distri- 
buted, 'niere  is  considerable  alkaline  efflore- 
sence  on  the  surface  of  the  brick.  It  has 
been  slightly  burned  or  baked ;  and  is  of  a 
grayish  orown  color  inclining  to  red.  The 
other  brick  is  labeled  *'  from  the  ruins  -of 
Nineveh,"  and  is  not  as  complete,  but  is  more  . 
ancient.  'The  inscription  covers  nearly  all  ^ 
the  upper  face,  and  is  made  by  a  tool  with  a  \ 
triangular  point,  striking  upon  the  soft  sar- 
face,  before  it  was  calcmed.  We  have  leas 
than  half  of  it,  but  the  dimensions  were 
about  (12^)  twelve  and  one  half  by  (8i)  eiffht 
and  one  half  inches,  with  a  thickness  of  (4}^) 
four  and  one  half  inches.  It  is  more  ^ 
thoroughly  burned  than  the  one  from  Baby- 
lon, and  of  redder  color ;  the  material  also 
river  loam,  mixed  with  straw. 

When  the  Rev,  Selah  Merrill,  Archeolo- 
gist  to  the  American  Survey  of  Palestine, 
was  here  in  February  1878,  he  read  that  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  which  is  left,  without 
difficultv.  He  has  access  to  a  more  perfect 
brick  of  the  same  era,  and  of  which  he  has 
given  a  copy  in  the  original  cuneiform,  the 
transliteration,  in  our  letters;  and  a  full 
translation  in  English.  There  are  six  lines 
and  half  of  another,  of  which  we  have  the 
portion  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  c,  c 
enclosing  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  our 
engraving.  At '  *a"  is  a  character  on  our  brick 
that  is  wanting  in  the  Andover  specimen, 
which  we  insert  in  a  bracket.  Another 
character  **  b  "  is  wanting  in  ours.  The  let- 
ters cover  nearly  all  the  face  of  the  brick,  the 
maiigin  of  which  in  the  engraving  is  slightly 
out  of  proportion. 


AN  ASSYRIAN  BRICE. 


LnisB  OF  Dr.  Hbbeiu.. 

Andover,  Mass.,  March  19,  1878' 
DevSir: 
I  hare  Lot  forgotteii  my  promise  about  the 
I  brill,  but  hsTe  not  had  tune  since  mj  retam 
onlil  DOW  to  get  at  it.  The  brick  la  from 
Calab.*  Three  kings  are  mentioned  on  it  In 
tlw  (Kder  of  their  euccesiion,  whose  reigns 
citended  from  891  B.  C.  to  834  B.  C.  I  have 
ral«retl  (A«  cuneiform  eharaeter*,  given  a 
Irmiuliteration  and  a  traniloAim.  The  brick 
belongs  to  bhalroanezer  I,  who,  "  daring  hia 
fint  twelve  yean  resided  at  the  city  of 
Xineveh,  and  there  he  made  additions  to  the 
palace,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  his  father, 
ind  adonfed  the  temple  of  labtar  the  goddess 
of  the  citv.  Somewhere  about  his  thirteenth 
jear  Shaunanezer  changed  his  capital,  and 
'  Kent  to  reside  at  Calah,  where  he  ruled  for 
the  refit  of  his  life.  At  Calah  he  built  a  new 
palace  south  of  the  one  raised  bv  hia  father. 
,  and  he  completed  the  building  of  the  city  and 
i^ong  of  the  walls.  At  the  northern  comer 
af  the  palace  platform  at  Calah,  near  the 
'  tanplea,  he  built  an  enormous  tower  or  ilggu- 
'na,lBT  feet  ID  length  and  breadth,  faced 
¥i(h  stone  to  the  heightb  of  30  ftel,  and  still 
■anding  140  feet  high."    Bee  George  SmitA, 

a  the  Tigris  on  the  right 


•CWab  waa  Bltiuled  □; 


"  UUtory  ot  Ai^fria,"  p.  flO.  I  think  I  will 
send  this  without  waiting  to  get  the  charac- 
ters, etc.,  ready,  of  which  I  spoke. 

I  would  like  to  have  yon  call  Mr.  Pogg'a 
attention  to  this  matter,   with  my  compli- 


Selab  U 
tbas8litbr1tion. 
di  ma  no  bar  sar  rab  u 
aar  dan  u  sar  kisaat  sar  mat  aHSur 
pal-aaaur  nazir  pal  sar  rab  u 
lardan  u  sar  klasat  sar  mat  assur 
pal-tnklat  adar  aar  kisaat  sar  mat  assur  ma 
ri  zip  tu  ziggurat 
saerkalhT 

IRANSLATIOH. 


svria  ;  son  of  Assumazirpat  the  great  king, 
the  mighty  king,  king  of  nationB.  king  of  the 
coonti?  of  Assyria,  Son  of  Tuklat  Adar,  king 
of  nauons,  king  of  the  couDtrj-  of  Assyria, 
alio  bolider  of  the  tower  of  the  city  of  Calah. 


It  so  mUea  bdow  Ninereh. 
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PBOOEEDINGS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  FOR  1878-TENTH 
ANNUAL  REPORT-BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


Tfae  annual  meetiiig  of  the  Western  Reserve 
uid  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society  was 
held  at  the  rooms  Tuesday  evening,  May  Utb, 
1S78,  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  president,  in 
the  chair. 

'    The  annual  report  was  presented  by  the  sec- 
retary. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  oue  for  our 
wdety.  The  public  interest  io  such  matters  as 
ve  represeut  has  increased  much,  and,  although 
the  '*oard  times'*  have  not  added  to  our  pecu- 
niary wealth,  the  community  has  thoroughly 
appreciated  what  our  society  has  been  and  is 
domg. 

THE  LIBRABT 

has  received  considerable  addition,  nearly  all 
by  dotation.  The  volumes  added  are  727  bound 
volumes  and  800  pamphlets,  making  in  the 
Hbrary: 

Bound  volumes 4,t84 

Pamphlets,  Including    stitched  volumes  of 

newspapers 4,908 

Bound  and  other  manuscripts 178 

Scrap  books 63 

9.4QS 
THE  CATALOOUS 

is  written  and  proves  a  great  convenience  in 
knowing  what  je  in  the  library,  although  the 
■ystematic  arrangement  of  the  libraxy  has 
proved  to  be  so  successful  that  when  once  a 
book  is  known  to  be  in  the  library  the  librarian 
can  at  once  lay  hands  upon  it  without  refer- 
ence to  the  catalogue. 

As  systematic  lists  as  were  practicable  have 
been  made  of  the 

PUBLIOATIONB  OF  TBS  STATE, 

dty,  and  United  States.  In  Jaauary  last  there 
WM  issued  a  brief  card  of  our  wants  in  State 
pnWeations.  It  has  resulted  in  adding  some 
130  volumes,  largelv  through  the  kindness  of 
Hon.  R.  M.  Stimioin,  of  Columbus.  The  circu- 
lar is  already  out  of  date.  A  view  of  our 
dielres  diows  that  we  already  suffer  again  for 
want  of  room. 


The  trustees  of  the  Case  Libraiy  contemplate 
giving  separate  room  in  their  building  and 
classinaation  to  their 

UKITED  STATES    DOCUMENTS, 

and  the  Cleveland  Law  Library  have  suggested 
the  massing  there  of  the  public  collections  of  the 
city,  to  be  further  made  as  complete  as  practi- 
cable. It  is  suggested  that  although  a  few  doc- 
uments are  ot  very  little  value,  a  library  of 
them  as  large  as  may  be  expected  will  be  very 
useful  for  reference.  The  Case  Library  has  a 
large  collection.  It  is  p^hapa  worth  while  to 
consider  whether  a  considerable  share  of  our 
own  United  States  publications  had  not  best  be 

there  deposited. 

We  need  the  room,  and  a  catalogue  in  our 
rcoms  of  a  collection  somewhat  complete  de- 
posited in  a  building  so  near  by  would  really 
be  worth  more  for  historical  access  than  so  in- 
complete a  collection  as  can  be  stored  in  our 
own  rooms.    The  matter  should  be  determined 

at  once. 
That  part  of  our  hbrary  relating  to 

OSNEAliOOY 

has  been  in  special  request,  and  many  people 
have  been  delighted  to  find  how  easy  it  is  to 
know  something  of  their  individual  ancestors. 
One  of  our  members,  Sam.  Briggs.  has  issued 
during  the  year  *'A  Partial  Record  of  the  De- 
scendants of  Walter  Briggs,"  a  privately  print- 
ed book,  beautifully  done  in  our  own  city.  The 
book  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Eastern  genea- 
logical magazines  as  an  accurate  and  careful 
work,  and  is  handsomely  noticed  in  the  "Gen- 
ealogist," a  magazine  published  in  London. 

Our  rooms  have  been  considerably  visited  by 
persons  interested  in 

LOCA.L  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  several  counties  is  In  peparation. 
Among  them  our  own  is  contemplated  by  an 
Eastern   publishing  house   and   all    wiio  can 
should  take  pains  to  make  it  as  full  and  inter- 
esting as  can  be. 

THE    TRACTS 

published  this  year  have  been : 
No.  37.  Annual  repo  rt  for  1876-7,  with  obitu 
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MODELS  OF  THE  CLIFF  DWELLINGS. 


aries  and  a  letter  from  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett, 
of  ProvideBce,  relating  to  Early  Hiaps. 

No.  88.  Discovery  of  the  Obio  River  by  La 
Salle  in  1069-70,  by  Colonel  Charles  Whittle- 
sev. 

No.  39.  Autograph  Letters. 

No.  40.  The  &oquois  in  Ohio,  by  C.  C.  Bald- 
win. 

No.  41.  Ancient  Earthworks  of  Northern 
Ohio,  by  President  W  bittlesey,  with  illustra- 
tions. 

No.  42.  Rock  inscriptions  in  the  United 
States  and  Andent  Alphabets  of  Asia,  by 
Presldsnt  Whittlesey,  with  illustrations. 

These  pamphlets  commence  a  new  volume 
and  are  pagea  continuously  to  flfty-siz  pagep. 
Two  are  copiously  illustrated  and,  with  all  the 
others  of  our  tr  cts  which  relate  to  archsso- 
loey,  are  in  especial  request. 

Tnere  h%ve  biBen  also  reprinted  with  the  kind- 
ly assistance  of  Mr.  Fogg: 
'  No.  1.  Battle  of  Frencbtown,  January,  tSlS, 
by  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Dudley. 

No.  2.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
in  1803-1854,  by  A.  T.  Gkxximan. 

No.  4.  First  White  Child  in  Ohio,  by  A.  T. 
GkMxUnan. 

These  were  entirely  out  of  pnnt.  All  the 
above  tracts  will  be  delivered  to  any  of  our 
members  who  may  request  it. 

THX   MUSKUM 

has  received  some  considerable  donations. 

ANCIENT   PUEBLOS  OF  THE  BOGKT  MOUNTAINS. 

Among  the  models  exhibited  at  Philadelphia 
were  a  number  representing  in  miniature  the 
dwdlings  of  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins,  but  they 
were  occupied  when  the  Spaniards  conquered 
the  country  in  1540.  These  models  are  made 
by  the  United  States  Oeological  and  G^graph- 
ical  Survey  under  Professor  F.  V.  Uayden, 
and  represent  on  a  small  scale  in  plaster  the 
dwellings  and  ruins  in  fac  simile,  both  as  to 
color  and  surroundmgs.  Quite  unexpectedly 
to  us  a  gentleman  of  this  city  presented  the  soci- 
ety with  seven  of  these  models,  whush  were  at 
ODoe  mounted  on  tables  or  standing  cases. 
There  is  also  one  of  the  country  embraicing  the 
Yellowstone  Park  and  its  geysers,  oo  a 
scale  of  (2)  two  iuches  to  the  mile,  showing  to- 
pographically about  seventy  miles  by  eighty. 
Omv  the  gevsers  whose  spouting  height  ex- 
ceeds 100  feet  are  designated  on  it  They  are 
scattered  through  tbe  vallevs  of  the  Kockv 
Mountain  water-shed,  on  the  heads  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, the  Madison,  and  Lewis  rivers.  All 
the  sculpturing  and  modeling  is  done  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Holmes  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  assist- 
ants on  Professor  Havdeo's  survey,  after  per- 
sonal inspection  ana  study  of  the  scenes  and 
ruins.  Of  the  latter  the  most  interesting  are 
those  on  the  Mancos  and  CheUy  rivers  in  Ari- 
sona.  lliey  are  situated  hign  up  the  rocky 
cliffs  of  tbe  valley,  in  rock  shelters  that  it.  is 
now  nearly  impossible  to  reach,  several  hun- 
dred  feet  above  the  low  lands.  Some  have  the 
remains  of  steps  cut  in   the   rocks;  others  ap* 

Seitr  to  have  been  reached  by  a  series  of  lad- 
ers.  Three  of  these  ancient  cliff  houses  or 
forts  are  in  the  canon  of  the  Cbelly.  There 
are  no  remains  of  chimneys,  but  there  are  signs 


of  smoke  over  the  port  holes  that  served  as 
doors  or  places  of  entrance,  high  above  tbe 
base  of  the  structure. 

The  one  on  the  Rio  Mancos  is  like  the  oth- 
ers. There  is  also  a  round  tower  of  finely -cut 
stones,  with  a  concentric  circle  eight  feet  in- 
side of  the  outer  one,  and  between  the  two  are 
fourteen  cells,  that  appear  to  have  had  com- 
munication by  small  rectangular  holes.  No 
entrances  are  visible  from  the  outside.  Nor  is 
it  known  precisely  for  what  purpose  the  cowers 
were  built.  In  some  of  the  lumed  cities  there 
are  three  circular  towers,  all  with  a  depression 
at  the  center.  They  are  thought  to  have  been 
council  chambers. 

Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  is  one  of  these  towns 
modernized.  All  the  tenements  are  on  one 
pattern ,  a  series  of  adobe  boxes  set  upon  each 
other  thres  and  four  stories  high. 

Another  model  represents  a  Moqui  village  of 
Tegua,  in  Arizona,  it  is  situated  upon  the  point 
ot  a  bare  cliff  without  trees  or  water,  and  is 
strictly  inaocessiblatoa  foe.  It  is  now  occu- 
pied by  these  Indians,  who  do  not  appear  to 
nave  made  any  change  since  their  discovery  by 
the  Spaniards.  No  entrances  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  lower  story.  The  second  and  third  could  be  * 
reached  only  By  ladders,  of  which  one  stands 
against  each  compartment.  A  more  dreary 
and  uncomfortable  mode  of  living  cannot  be 
imagined.  No  provision  for  water  or  fires,  but 
only  for  safety.  They  are  more  like  bar- 
racks or  fortresses  than  dwellings.  Water 
is  brought  and  stored  in  earthern  jars,  jugd, 
pitchers  and  bottles  of  all  sizes,  froiQ  a 
quart  to  ono-half  barrel.  There  are  models  of 
seventeen  forms  of  this  pottery  very  much 
modernized.  It  is  ornamented  in  a  rude  way 
with  colors,  and  is  made  In  tbe  form  of  grot^- 
que  animals  and  birds. 

LORAIN    COUNTY 

has  done  herself  honor.  Mr.  D.  C.  Baldwin,  of 
Eiyria,  has  been  engajged  for  some  time  in  nwk- 
ing  a  collection,  w-hich  represents  much  and 
fortunate  labor  of  his  own,  and  many  gifts 
from  otbers,  whose  names  will  ht  found  ap- 
pended to  this  report.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  bone  implements,  generally  rare  in  Ohio. 
These  are  of  unusual  interest  to  scientific  men. 
Mr.  Baldwin  presented  to  the  society  the  case 
in  which  they  are  contained.  In  addition  to 
our  special  acKnowledg^ments  of  last  year,  it  is 
well  to  add  that  the  contributions  of  William 
Hoyle  represents  all  that  remains  of  an  early 
collection  made  by  that  old  citizen  of  Eiyria, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  gone 
abroad,  and  more  extended  notice  of  this  case 
is  postponed. 

Other  gentlemen  whose  gifts  and  services  are 
of  speciski  value,  are  the  Messrs.  James  and 
Joseph  Worden,  of  Lake  county,  and  J.  L. 
Cole,  of  Lorain. 

THE  COINS 

continueto  attract  much  attention.  The  coin 
committee  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  not 
some  gentleman  specially  interested  in  that 
subject  who  would  like  to  help  him  purchase 
some  specimens  to  complet<e  his  set. 

THE  AUTOGRAPHS 

need  a  kindly  hand  to  arrange  them.  They  are 
many  and  valuable  if  they  were  systematically  ' 


LIST  OF  DONORS. 
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«oesBiUe.  The  late  H.  B.  Tat«tle  bad  it  in  con- 
fUDi^tion  to  render  us  ctiis  service,  but  the 
villof  Grod  was  otherwise. 


iMt 


THE  NC7XBHR  OF  yiBITORS 

was  4,272. 


THJE  MEMBEBSHIP 

,im  been  increased  by  one  life  member,  and  the 
paey  devoted  to  f umitore.  The  collectiou  of 
fHBoal  does  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
I  Ihs  librarian,  with  a  nuurked  increase  in  eJ&- 
[dncy  over  the  desultory  service  of  that  kind 
aDvtofore  rendered  by  the  secretary,  whose 
iays  are  busy. 

FnCAKOB. 

funds  on  hand  last  year  were $     58 

leceipte  have  been,  interest . .  602  10 

Aanoal  rt.embership 3M  50 

membership 100  00 

eons. 6  10 


^Total $1,10628 

fcpwled 1,061  07 

Balanoe  on  hand $     44  10 

Of  the  expenses,  furniture  accounts  is  $857.68 
"-i-^iiig  new   chandeliers,   cases  and    book- 
for   which  a  friend    had   last  year  ad- 
i  money. 

librarian's  salary  and  copyiu}?  is  $240; 
was  expended  for  books,  $122;  printing 
engraving,  $139;  balance  in  rent  of  Ftore 
,  coal,  care  of  room,  postage,  express,  aod 
r  aJscellaneous  ezpeuAes. 
bis  a  painful  duty  to  add  obituaries  of  our 
fteaaed  members,'  Eh*.  Jared  P.  Kirtland. 
UiiD^of  Bockpert;  Judge  William  G.  Lane, 
Bf  Sandusky;  Hon.  R.  wT Tayler,  of  Youngs- 
|tBvn,andH  B.Tuttle,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  That 
«f  ICr.  Tayler  is  kjndly  furnished  us  by  John 
M.  Edwards,  secretary  of  the  2£ahoning  Val 
iBT  Historical  Society. 
Within  a  few  davs  we  have  notice  of  the 
of  C  H.  Mitcoener,  Esq.,  of  Tuscarawas 
~.  who  has  well  served  his  State  in  his 
le  book,  "Ohio  Annals."  We  have  no 
pMteiia]  for  any  notice  of  his  life. 

nr  CONOLUBION 

N  wish  to  exhort  all  to  help  the  society  a  little 
[aits museum,  library,  or  funds.  What  we 
nve  is  largely  from  single  donations.  A  single 
nBc,  a  tingle  hook  or  pamphlet,  or  even  a 
Mvgpaper  with  a  local  article,  is  of  value,  and 
■ai  its  systematic  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  Baldwin, 
Se'n^tary. 
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mr.  J.  p.  Klrtlamd* 

Jared  Potter  Kirtland.  M.  D..  LL.  D..  a  life 
member  of  this  society,  died  on  the  10th  of  De- 
oember,  1877,  at  the  unusual  age  of  eigbty-f  our 
jears  |ind  one  month. 

As  an  antiquarian  and  a  local  historian.  Dr. 
Kirtland  has  oeen  of  constant  Eervice  to  this 
society,  from  the  time  of  our  organi- 
zation. His  principal  fame,  however, 
rests  HP^°  diBCOveries  in  natural 
foeaca.  During  more  than  half  a  century 
be  applied  himself  to  inyestigations  in  all 
branches  of  natural  history  with  such  success 
that  his  name  stands  among  naturalists  with 
thooB  of  Cuyier  and  Agassiz.'  But  his  wonder- 
fol  powers  of  ohseryation  were  not  confined  to 
animals  and  plants.  His  studies  embraced  gen- 
eral and  local  history.  His  capacious  memory 
enabled  him  to  retain  clearly  ail  such  subjects 
among  the  throni?  of  ideas  which  enriched  his 
mind.  In  1875  nis  life-long  ti  lend,  naturalist, 
and  artut,  Dr.Gkirlick,ezecuted  for  this  society, 
as  a  labor  of  gratitude  and  loye,  a  plaster  buist 
of  Dr  Kirtland.  It  is  from  a  mold  of  the  face 
and  chest,  taken- a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
Rtooched  by  recent  sittings.  It  is  regarded  by 
those  who  remember  his  features  at  that  time, 
while  yet  in  the  full  yigor  of  life,  as  a  perfect 
hheneas  of  the  head,  face,  and  chest  of  the 
greatest  Ohio  naturalist.  This  is  an  art  treas- 
ure, which  has  become  more  precious  by  bis  de- 


We  do  not  intend  to  giye  a  general  eulogium. 
but  are  happy  to  allow  his  artist  friend  to  ex- 
hibit the  Idndty  and  even  affectionate  relations 
which  esdsted  between  them. 


Ijciterot  Or.  Tlftoodataa  Garllek. 

Bedford,  O.,  Jan.  20, 1878. 

Cok>oel  Charles  WhitUesey: 

Mt  Dsab  Sir— By  the  promptings  ef  my  own 
heart,  as  well  as  by  a  suggestion  from  you,  I  am 
induced  to  giye  a  brief  hutory  of  my  long,  al- 


most life- long  acquaintance  witb  the  dearest  and 
best  friend  1  eyer  had  ~the  late  Doctor  Kirt- 
land. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  him  nearly  fifty  years  since,  in  1890,  when 
I  was  a  medloa]!  student  in  Brookfield,  Trumbull 
county,  O.,  about  eighteen  miles  north  from 
Poland,  then  the  home  of  our  departed  friend. 
All  I  then  knew  of  him  was  that  he  was  regard- 
ed by  the  medical  men  in  that  part  of  our  State 
as  the  best  inlormed  medical  man  on  the  West- 
ern Reeerye,  or  eyen  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  At 
that  time  there  was  preyailing  in  Trumbull  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  counties  a  malignant  form 
of  typboid  f  eyer.  He  was  then  actiyely  engaged 
in  tne  practice  of  medicine.  Besides  attending 
to  his  own  patients,  which  were  nunieroufi,  he 
was  frequently  called  in  consultation  by  other 
physicians.  Of  course  I  did  not  know  much  of 
him  at  that  time,  ezcept  what  I  learned  from 
my  preceptor,  Dr.  Elijah  Flower,  and  other 
prominent  physicians. 

Soon  after  ^graduated  in  1884  I  located  in 
the  yillage  of  Youngsitown,  and  thus  became  a 
neighbor  of  his,  being  only  flye  or  six  miles 
from  Poland.  Very  soon 
our  intimacy  commenced, 
tinued,  not  only  unabated, 
ing,  until  his  death.  At  the  time 
Toungstown  Dr.  Kirtland  was  still  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  addition  to 
this  he  was  widely  known  as  a  horticulturalist 
and  florist.  He  was  also  engaged  in  inyesti- 
gating  our  fresh  water  shells,  and  birds,  and 
was  widely  known  as  a  naturalist.  He  also 
worked  and  managed  a  farm.  It  will  to  many 
be  a  mystery  how  he  accomplisbed  such  an 
amount  of  work  eyen  in  a  life  of  eighty-four 
years,  but  to  me  it  is  no  mystery.  With  him 
time  was  more  precious  than  gold ;  neither  of 
which  he  squandered.  He  made  his  amuse- 
ments contribute  to  his  yast  fund  of  knowledge. 
A<iide  fro 31  his  untiring  industry  he  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  physical  organization 
which  was  neyer  abused,  except,  possibly,  by 


after      this 

and       coQ- 

but   increas- 

I   settled  in 
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over- work.  His  chest  was  large,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  bis  great  heart  and  lung?  to  work  in, 
which  were  located  near  his  braio.  his  neck  be- 
ing short,  consequently  his  brain  was  active, 
and  he  could  accomplish  an  amount  of  brain 
work  that  very  few  men  could. 

Only  his  intimate  friends  know,  or  ever  will 
know  the  amount  of  work  he  did,  both  mental 
and  physical,  and  did  it  well.  He  delivered 
twenty -six  full  courses  of  lectures  on  tne  the- 
ory and  practice  of  medicine,  five  at  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  at  Cmcinnati:  one  at  the  Med- 
ical College,  at  ^illoughby,  and  twenty  at  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College.  At  the  time 
he  filled  the  chair  of  Theory  and 
Practice  in  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Cincinnati,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
drop  me  a  line  a  few  days  before  leaving  home, 
inviting  me  to  snend  a  day  and  take  dinner 
with  him.  I  do  not  now  recollect  that  I  ever 
failed  to  go,  and  I  remember  well  that  I  rarely 
reached  mv  home  before  midnight,  noc  only 
dining  with  faim.  but  staying  tul  long  after 
supper.  The  subjects  of  conversation  were 
various,  but  chieAv  on  natural  sciences,  al- 
ways left  unfinished,  to  be  taken  up  again  the 
following  year. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  who  knew  him  so  well, 
that  these  visits  were  a  source  of  extreme 
pleasure  and  profit  io  me.  in  fact  the  beginning 
of  what  little  I  snow  of  tne  natural  sciences.  I 
have  no  doubt  his  principal  object  was  to  enlist 
me  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  as  he  did 
many  3tber  young  men«  some  of  whom  became 
disttngaisbea  as  naturalists.  He  soon  set  me  at 
work  on  our  fresh  water  shells,  fisbes.and  birds. 
After  I  removed  to  Cleveland  he  enlisted  me  in 
botany,  and  never  let  up  on  me,  nor  himself 
either,  but  continued  to  work  until  *'his  fingers 
stifiened  in  death. '^  This  is  literally  true  as 
some  of  his  last  letters  to  me  will  show.  For 
the  last  thirteen  years,  hardly  a  week  elapsed 
that  letters  did  not  pass  between  us.  Sometimes 
I  would  receive  three  in  one  week,  with  from 
four  to  six  closely  written  pages.  During  all 
this  time  he  visited  me  very  often,  for  as 
you  well  know  1  have  been  an 
invalid  nearly  thirteen  years.  His 
idndness  to  me  and  my  family  during  this 
long  illness  has  been  unremitting.  I  cannot 
fully  express  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  that 
good  man,  or  wnat  cause  I  have  to  love  and  re- 
vere his  memory.  This  kindness  of  heart  was 
not  limited  to  a  few  persons.  He  was  exten- 
sively known  over  a  large  region  by  the  com- 
mon people,  by  whom  he  was  loved  and  re- 
spected. Social  and  kind  to  ail,  popular  with 
old  and  yoimg,  he  seemed  to  be  happiest-  when 
making  others  happy.  He  cultivated  a  taste  lor 
the  beautiful  by  aistributing  liberally  from  his 
gre^ihouse  rare  and  costly  plants,  as  my  own 
dooryard  and  those  of  my  neighbors  bear  wit- 
ness. Though  so  extensively  honored  and  be- 
loved I  think  he  made  few  confidential  friends. 
If  he  did  I  never  knew  it.  The  late  John  Kirk- 
patrick  was  one  of  his  confidential  friends  and 
a  person  whom  he  both  loved  and  respected. 
I  know  of  no  others  unless  it  be  myself. 

In  one  of  your  late  letters  to  me  you  in- 
quired ''what  were  his  religious  viewHf^  He 
was  a  hearty  and  sincere  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.    He  accepted  the  New  Testament 


as  a  revelation  from  Ood,  though  he  did  not 
tach  himselt  to  any  church,    adopting  no  _ 
ticular  form  of  creed,  buta  broad  and  libe: 
view  as  to  man's  religious  duties.    I  infer 
he      believed     that     he     who     served 
interests  of  his  fellow   creatures  best  serv 
God     best.      He     was     beyond    all      dou 
friendly  to  all  Protestant  churches.    I  coul 
not  engage   him   in    a  religious    discussio 
though  I  tried  it  several  times. 

His  h'fe  was  a  beautiful  example  of  man'i 
duty  to  himself,  and  to  his  fellow  beings, 
did   not  see  him  during  his  last  illness  for 
was  too  ill  myself,  but  we  corresponded  tmt 
a  short  time  befc^re  his  departure.    I  need  sa 
but  little  more.    To  show  you  the  state  of 
mind  as  be  approached  the  end  of  this  mo: 
life  [  will,  by  permission,  transcribe  some 
his  last  letters  to  me. 

•*EAfiT  ROCKFOBT,  O.,  Oct  9,  1877. 

T.  Oarlick,  M.  D.    My  Dear  Friend: 

This  IS  probably  my  last  letter.    I  am  saf<J 
fering  much,  and  very  feeble,  but  go  in  pef 
with   my   Creator   and    with  all   my   felloe 
mortals.    Kindest  regards  to  your  family  cii<tt 
cle.    Farewell.  J.  P.  Kirtlamd."    ^ 

I  replied  expressing  a  hope  that  he  would* 

get  better,  and  we  continued  to  correspond, 
LB  letters  being  very  brief.  Soon  after  he 
wrote:  ''I  have  lost  much  strength;  am  daily 
growing:  weaker;  how  long  I  can  continue  is 
doubtiul,  but  the  great  change  is  near  at  hand 
Very  truly  yours.      Love  to  all  friends."  , 

On  the  11  th  of  October  he  writes:  "Yester- 
day 1  was  eighty-four  vears  old.  A  number 
of  friends  called,  but  1  was  too  feeble  to  see 
any  of  them  till  Mr.  Cutter  and  family  called 
in  the  afternoon.    Too  feeble  to  write  more." 

I  received  several  letters  of  like  character  \ 
until  the  13tb  of  November,  when  he  wrote  me  ^' 
his  truly  farewell  letter,  which  I  here  tran- ' 
scribe :  * 

*'  East  Rockport,  Nov.  13,  1877. 

Mt  Dear  Friend:  No  news.  Everyday  g^row- 
iog  weaker.  My  family  all  attention — kindly 
watching  over  me  night  and  day  witn  more 
anxiety  than  I  feel  myself.  The  great  change 
must  soon  occur.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian hope  of  a  future  life,  but  in  what  form  we 
are  to  exist  we  know  not.  On  the  mercies  of  a 
kind  Pr3vidence,  who  ci'eated  me,  who  has  sus- 
tained and  helped  me  through  a  lon^  life,  I  rely 
with  a  firm  faith  and  hope.  Vr  e  know  not 
what  IS  beyond  the  grave.  Vast  multitudes 
have  gone  there  before  us.  Love  to  ail.  Fare 
thee  well." 

I  requested  Charles  Pease,  Esq.,  his  son-in- 
law,  to  drop  me  postal  cards  daily,  letting  me 
know  bis  condition,  which  he  did.  December 
2d,  be  writes,  "Doctor  Kirtland  is  gradually 
losiuj?  strength."  On  the  Sd,  "Dr.  Kirtland  has 
failed  rapidly  during  the  last  forty-eigfat 
hours.''  December  4th,  "The  Doctor  spent  a 
restless  night — mind  generally  clear."  On  the 
5tb,  "Dr.  Kirtland  passed  another  uncomforta- 
ble night,  failing  gradually:  probably  will  not 
last  another  day."  I  received  one  or  two  other 
notes  of  like  character,  and  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, "Very  little  change  in  the  last  fort^r-eight 
hours;  growing  weaker;  says  nothing  out  yes 
or  no  to  questions;   seems  perfectly conscioiu: 
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wBisn  much  more  I  think  from  extreme  weari- 
in  than  acute  pain.  On  December  10th  I  re- 
hired  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Pease  that  he  had 
hisaed  away.  Thus  rose  to  the  higher  lite  not 
bIy  my  best  friend,  but  the  best  man  I  have 
-m-  known.  So  long  as  he  lived  he  never  con- 
iidered  his  work  done.  He  appeared  to  regard 
{be  command  given  to  Adam  oy  bis  Creator 
ind  Blaster  "to  di*e88  the  garden"  as  applicable 

0  himself. 

I  think  Dr.  K.  posssflaed  more  good  and  use- 
hil  traits  of  character  than  any  person  that  I 
iras  ever  acquainted  with — so  unselfish.  If  he 
^ameinto  possession  of  a  new  and  rare  fruit, 
IT  plant,  ms  first  thoughts  were,  that  some  one 
rise  should  possess  it  also,  and  could  uot  rest 
'  others  enjoyed  thf  m  with  him.  Last 
ng  he  fairly  robbed  himself  by  cutting 
from  a  snudl,  but  a  rare  and  new  pear, 
.  sent  them  to  me,  which  I  grafted  on  some 
my  trees.  Last  September  he  sent  me  buds 
m  a  rare  peach  tree  that  ripens  its  fruit  in 
I  set  thede  buds  on  trees  that  I  have, 
mention  these  acts,  as  thev  show  a  beauti- 
trait  in  his  character  which  was  ever  ciop- 
g  out.    He   did   not   suppose  that  I  would 

Prer  eat  of  these  fruits,  but  some  oue  would, 
hich  would  be  sufficient  reward.  It  was  lit- 
erally true  of  him  *'tbat  planting  the  pear  and 
the  peach  was  sweeter  to  him  than  to  him  that 
ite  of  the  fruit. ^*  This  contmued  to  the  last. 
Ilie  latter  part  of  Octob^'  he  wrote  me  quite  a 
kmg  letter,  and  closed  it  by  saying,  ''To  you 
md  me  it  is  of  no  consequence,  out  every 
oong  fruit  grower  should  know  lihat  the  best 
U  apple  for  eating  and  cooking  from  Decem- 
r  1st  to  January  1st  is  the  ''Hubbardston 
Koneracb. ''    For  the  market,  the  best. " 

1  I  can  truthfully  sa^  that  I  have  never  known 
i  person  whom  1  believe  more  heartily  desired 
B  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his 
wlow-creatores  than  did  this  great  and   good 

T.  Garuck. 


Hon*  William  Grlviirold  liaae. 

Eon.  William  Oris  wold  Lane,  of  Sandusky, 
ft  life  member  of  our  society,  was  born  at  Nor- 
vslk,  O.,  Februarv  12th,  ISiH.  He  was  the  son 
nf  tile  late  Judge  Ebenezer  Lane,  a  s'cetch  of 
vfaom  appears  In  trace  No.  2,  reprmted  the 
present  vear.  He  received  every  advantage  in 
[ttliication  at  school,  graduating  at  Yale  in  l84o. 
{ He  then  attended  the  law  school  at  Harvattl. 
[lBlSl6he  went  to  Berhn, 'Germany,  spending 
1 1  vnr  in  the  study  of  foreign  law.  He  entered 
rttto  praccio<«  in  Sanauskv  with  bis  rather, 
f the  late  Judge  Stone,  becoming  after  a  member 
;  of  the  firm.  His  father  went  on  to  the  (Ju- 
Ipeme  Bench  and  Judge  Stone  to  the  Common 
[neas  Bench.  Mr.  Lane  continued  in  active 
Ipactioe  until  February,  1878,  when  Judge 
'  KaDe  being  elected  to  tlie  Supreme  Bench,  be 
vts  elected  to  the  Common  Pleas  judgeship 
ikfi  vacant.  He  occupied  that  position  until 
'Us  death  in  October,  1877.  Mr.  Lane  was  a 
'  geatieman  whose  ability,  integrity,  and  purity 
I  were  much  respected  in  the  community  in 
*iiich  he  lived.  As  a  citizen  he  was  patriotic 
■ad  progressive,  cheerful,  social  and  compan- 
ionable. He  made  excellent  use  of  his  unusual 
advantages,  and  was,  as  appears  by  the  records 
Of  the  court  over  which  be  had  presided,  one 


of    the    most    esteemed,    high-minded,    and 
scholarly  members  of  his  profession. 

His  life  membership  was  first  presented  to 
him  by  a  friend.  He  sent  back  a  draft  on  New 
York  for  the  amount  of  it,  $100.  The  draft 
reindorsed  was  returned  to  him  with  an  ex- 
planation. He  returned  the  draft  again  rein- 
dorsed, with  the  wish  to  contribute  that  sum 
to  our  fund. 


JBoa.  Bobert  W*  Tayler* 

Robert  Walker  Tayler,  also  a  life  member, 
was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Fa.  ^November  9th, 
1812,  son  of  James  and  Jane  (Walker)  Tayler. 
The  family  (there  were  nine  children)  settled 
in  Toungstown,  O.,  in  1815.  The  children  re- 
ceived a  good  education.  Robert  came  earlv 
into  pubbc  service,  teaching  in  1890  and  1881, 
next  deputy  clerk  of  'the  Common  Pleas,  then 
secretunr  in  the  assessment  of  real  estate.  He 
studied  law  with  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey  and 
Hon.  Eben  Newton,  of  Canfleld,  and  was  ad- 
mitted in  1834.  He  practiced  law  in  Toungs- 
town with  success,  until  he  was  elected  Auditor 
of  State.  From  1839  to  1843  he  was  County 
Attorney.  In  1850  be  became  cashier  of  the 
Mahoning  County  Bank  with  the  agreement 
that  he  might  fdso  continue  practice.  In  1855,and 
again  in  1867  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and 
wbile  holding  that  office  he  was  elected  Auditor 
of  State.  He  sei  ved  in  that  office  until  the  death 
of  Elisha  Whittlesey.  First  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  when  at  the  suggestion 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary,  De  was 
called  by  President  Lincoln  to  tbe  vacancy. 
This  was  in  January,  1863,  and  the  first  knowl- 
edge he  bad  of  the  matter  was  from  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  papers  while  he  was  in  New 
York  paying  the  State  interest.  He  first  de- 
clined, but  afterward  accepted  the  appoint 
ment  and  continued  in  that  post  the  lionest 
and  incorruptible  watcbman  of  the  Treasury 
for  nearly  fifteen  years,  until  his  death.  He  was 
at  work  at  his  desk,  February  25th,  1878,  when 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  lived  only 
two  hours.  At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion he  had  tendered  his  resignation.  His  office 
separated  him  from  his  fanmy,whicb  remained 
generally  in  Youngstown,  and  he  wished  to  be 
there  too.  But  he  was  pursuaded  to  withdraw 
it.  In  his  case  the  many  and  steady  offices  of 
trudt  he  held  are  the  best  kind  of  testimony  to 
the  great  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  married,  March  24th.  1840, 
Miss  Louisa  Maria,  daughter  of  Jobn  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  of  Youngstown.  Tbey  had  seven 
children,  three  of  whom  survive.  Sbe  died 
April  lltb.lS53,  and  he  married,  January  12th. 
1854,  Miss  Rachel  Kirtland.  daughter  of  Colonel 
Caleb  W.  Wick,  of  Youngstown.  Tliey  also 
had  sevtan  children,  of  whom  five  survive. 


Henry  B*  Tattle* 

Mr.  Tuttle  wasbom  in  Sandgate,  Vt.,  16th 
of  September,  1817.  He  commenced  business 
in  Cleveland  in  1851  as  a  commission  merchant. 
He  personally  superintended  tbe  building  of 
the  first  dock  a*:  Marquette,  and  did  much  to 
build  up  trade  with  that  place.  He  was  long 
agent  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company.  For 
fifteen  years  before  his  death  his  firm  of  H.  B. 
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Tattle  &  Ck>.  were  lar|^  dealers  in  ore  and  pig 
iron.  FVom  the  organization  of  this  society  he 
cook  a  personal  interest  in  our  affairs.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  oar  life  members,  and 
a  frequent  C3ntrlbntar  to  oarmuseunL  Al- 
though active  in  business  he  was  a  great  reader 
and  student,  especially  in  botany  and  horticul- 
ture. He  was  a  prominent  worker  in  the  be- 
nevolent enterprises  of  the  city,  to  which  he 
also  gave  liberally  in  money.  Among  these  he 
was  particularly  devoted  to  the  Bethel  Home, 
on  Huperior  street,  of  which  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder.    He  was  stricken  down 


instantly  on  the  9th  of  April,  1878,  without 
warning  and  without  a  struggle.  The  public 
institutions  of  Cleveland  have  thus  lost  one  of 
their  most  reliable  supporters  at  a  time  when 
such  support  is  particularly  necessary.  His 
leadmg  cbaracteristics  were  an  active,  unpre- 
tending^, judicious  benevolence,  guided  1^  a 
strict  Chnstian  standard.  He  was,  in  every 
sense,  prepared  for  a  sudden  exit  from  this  lif e> 
A  friend  who  knew  well  his  great  purity  of 
character,  and  his  remarkable  death,  said  it  re. 
minded  of  the  Scripture,  '*He  was  not,  for  Gkxi 
took  him.*' 
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THE  GRAVE  CEEEK  INSCRIBED  STONE. 

BY  COL.  CHAS.   WHITTLESEY. 

It 


I   At  the   Cincinnati    mtieting  of  the  Ohio 
tete  Archfleolo(acal  Society    in   September 
|1S77,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
'vpoo   the  genuinenesB  of   the  Grave  Creek 
Stone,    Mr.  Wharton,  one  of  its  members, 
hAving   asserted  in   the  most  positive  man- 
ner  that    he    was    present    when    it    was 
toaodj    and    that    there    could   have   been 
^no  deception  practiced  on  him.    The  gentle- 
men comprising    the    committee    have     a 
liiorotigh  knowledge  of  what  pertains  to  home 
■rchKology     They  are  the.  Rev.   J.  B.  Mc- 
Lene,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  A.  E.  A.  Taylor,  Pres- 
ident of  Wooster  University,  and  Prof.  M.  C. 
Read,  of  Hudson  College,  Ohio.    At  the  meet- 
ing of  this  society  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  Sep- 
^lembor,  1878,  Prof.  Read  made  an  exhaustive 
report,  including  much  new  correspondence, 
the  conclusions  of  which  are  against  the  gen- 
ninenesB  of  the  inscription.    It  was  concurred 
in  by  President  Taylor,  and  has  been  printed 
in  the  January  number  of  the  American  An- 
tiqitariatny  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
I    In  February,  1878, 1  received  from  Mr.  R. 
Iw.  Mercer,  of  Cincinnati,  a  well  informed 
I  dealer  in  Western  relics,  a  letter  which  states 
that  Mr.  Boreman,  who  for  the  past  sixteen 
yesrs  has  been  postmaster  at  Parkersburg,  in 
West  Virginia,  had  recently  told  Mr.  Mercer 
that  he  knew  the  man  who  made  that  tablet, 
and  put  it  in  the  mound,  while  the  excavation 
going  on.    President  I.  W.  Andrews,  of 
College,  near  Parkersburg,  on  being 


informed  of  the  ab^ve  statement,  visited  Mr. 
^  Boreman  at  his  home.    His  report  of  the  in- 
terview is  that  it  was  not  very  explicit. 


''Mr.  Boreman,  the  Postmaster,  knew  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  have  hoaxed  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  the  owner  of  the  mound.  His 
name  was  David  Gatewood,  and  lived  near 
the  mound  at  the  time  it  was  opened." 

*'Mr.  B.  is  confident  that  some  one  told  him 

that  Gatewood  admitted  he  cut  the  characters 

on  the  stone  and  threw  it  into  the  excavation 
while  the  men  were  awav,  but  cannot  recall 
the  person  who  informed,  him.''    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

''I  saw  another  gentleman  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  stone,  but  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  t;here  was  anthing  more  than  suspic- 
ion to  base  the  idea  upon,  and  did  not  speak 
as  he  thought  Gatewood  admitted  it." 

Hitherto  the  doubts  which  have  been  thrown 
over  this  inscription  were  based  entirely  upon 
general  conclusions.  The  direct  proofs  were 
all  in  favor  of  its  anti(iuity.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  persons  of  credibility  have  stated  over 
their  signatures  that  thev  believe  it  to  be  what 
Mr.  Tomlinson  claimed  for  it  in  1843.  More 
than  one  of  them  was  present  when  it  was 
first  produced.  They  do  not  precisely 
agree*  in  the  details,  but  are  as 
nearly  in  accord  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases.  But  none  of  these  witnesses 
had  stated  that  they  saw  the  stone  imbedded 
in  the  undisturbed  matrix  of  the  mound. 
This  main  fact  being  wanting,  there  were  so 
many  improbabilities  on  the  other  side  that 
Mr.  Squier  and  Prof.  Wilson  were  confident, 
thirty  years  since,  that  it  is  a  fraud.  The 
critioftl  ability  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  took 
the  opposite  ground,  was  not  such  as  to  give 
much  weight  to  his  opinion. 

Messrs.  Jomard,  Schwab,  Goppert  and 
Bing,  in  Europe,  appear  to  have  relied  upon 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  without  further  investigation. 
A  majority  of  the  "Americanistes,'^  at  their 
meetingfin  Nancy  and  at  Luxembourg,  regard- 
ed it  as  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
Semitic  writings  or  inscriptions  in  America. 
Prof,  Leon  de  Rosny  denied  before  the  Con- 
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gress  at  Nancy  (vol.  2,  p.  81)  that  there  is  any 
evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  writing  in  Ancient 
America  on  the  phonetic  or  alphabetic  sys- 
tem, in  which  he  agrees  with  Humboldt  and 
Klaproth.  The}r  regard  the  Mexican  picture 
writing  as  originally  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  modem  rebus.  Rosny  discussed  the  Maya 
manuscripts,  for  which  he  denied  any  resem- 
blance to  either  the  cursive,  abridged  or  de- 
motic writings,  of  Africa  and  Asia.    He  says: 

Of  the  Maya  manuscripts  there  are  three — 
1st,  Codex  of  Dresden,  written  upon  Agave 
tissue;  2d,  in  the  Bibliotheque- National,  found 
by  me  in  1859,  called  "Codex  of  Perez,"  or 
Perezione;  3d,  the  one  of  the  Abbe  de  Bras- 
seur  de  Hour  berg,  who  found  at  Madrid  the 
manuscripts  of  Diego  de  Landa,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Yucatan.  This  embraces  a  sort  of 
Maya  alphabet,  an  almanac  and  a  poem,  but 
the  Abbe's  decipherment  rests  on  nothing. 

Herbert  Bancroft  and  Mr.  W.  Balbouts 
take  the  same  view.  All  attempts  to  read 
these  manuscripts,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Rosny, 
have  failed.  The  only  direct  disclaimer  of 
the  Congress,  as  to  the  translation  of  Mr. 
Bing,  will  be  found  in  a  note  on  page  3*^5,  vol- 
ume 2,  in  these  worcfc: 

"The  reader  will  And  on  page  1.'30  two  trans- 
lations of  the  Grave  Creek  inscription,  not 
having  any  relation  to  each  other,  and  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  Monsieur  Bing." 
The  first  is  by  Mr.  M.  Schwab,  and  the  second 
by  Mr.  Oppert.  Messrs.  Castelneau,  Jomard 
Schwab,  Oppert  and  Prof.  Turner,  of  New 
York,  consider  it  to  be  Phonecian,  and  there- 
fore Semitic. 

Prof.  Paul  Gafferel,  of  Dilon,  differs  from 
them,  and  says  (p.  i:JO)  verj  judiciously:  *Few 
problems  are  more  interesting  to  discuss,  but 
before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  more  proofs 
and  more  solid  arguments  are  necessai'v  than 
we.  now  have  or  probably  ever  shall  have." 
Mr.  Lucien  Adams,  remarking  upon  the  jia- 
per  of  Hyde  Clai-k,  Vice  President  of  the  An- 
thropological Institute  of  London  (Compe 
Rendu,  vol.  1.  p.  157),  says: 
"The  Congress  of  Americanistes  has  not  alone 
the  mission  of  illuminating  the  facts,  on 
which  we,  may  erect  theories  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty ;  it  should  also  defer  to  the 
examination  of  American  scholars,  those 
hasty  systems  of  which  in  our  times  there  is 
found  too  easy  an  ac^ceptance  in  the  common 
and  the  polemic  world.  The  session  at 
Nancy,  signalized  among  tt^e  linguists  the 
theory  of  Aryan  races  in  Peru,  wlilofa  began' 
to  be  diffused  in  latin  America  and.else- 
.where.  In  the  Compte  Rendu  for  Luxem- 
bourg you  will  see  a  memoir  oX  Mr.  Henry, 
which  does  full  justice  to  the  chimera  of  an* 
Indo-European  language,  through  the  dic- 
tionary, and  of  a  poly-synthetic  through 
grammar.  The  same  congi'ess  had  invited 
archeeologists,  to  examine  very  closely  the 
pretendea  Semitic  inscriptions,  which  come 
to  us  from  time  to  time  from  a  country 
where  it  appears  the  celebrated  mystifier 
Barnum  has  a  school.  Col.  Whittlesey  has 
j*esponded  to  this  appeal  by  a  brochure  which 
has  the  significant  title  of  "Archseological 
Frauds." 

In  August,  1878, 1  visited  Moundville  and 
the  ^reat  mound,  where  several  people  are 
yet  living  who  saw  it  opened  in  18.S8.    One  of 


the  horses  which  drew  the  omnibus  from  th 
depot  to  the  hotel,  was  said  to  have  been  n 
cently  exhumed  from  the  mound.  He  ha 
fallen  into  the  shaft,  which  is  still  in  goo 
condition.  Being  evidently  alive,  the  ol 
adit  on  the  north  side  was  cleaned  out,  and  tb 
animal  rescued  through  it  very  little  injured 
I  now  give  the  infoimation  procured  a 
Moundville. 

CONVERSATION  WITH  MB.  .P.  B.  CATLETT. 

Mr.  Catlett  appeared  to  be  about  seventh, 
years  old,  his  mind  and  physical  constitutioi 
as  good  as  usual  with  men  of  his  age.  H 
said: 

"I  was  in  the  adit  the  day  the  stone  wa 
found  with  hieroglyphics  on  it.  One  mai 
came  out  with  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  eartj 
and  dumped  it  on  the  pile.  Then  anothe 
man  came  out  and  dumped  another  barrow 
load  in  the  same  place.  I  was  looking  abou 
the  pile  and  was  the  first  who  saw  theston 
and  took  it  in  my  hands.  The  upper  va^ 
had  fallen  in,  ami  Mr.  Tomlinson  thought  tha 
it  came  from  the  upper  vault,  but  I  though 
that  it  came  from  tne  lower  one." 

"David  Oatewood  was  a  plasterer,  axu 
plastered  the  room  which  Mr.  Tomlinsoi 
made  at  the  center  of  the  mound.  He  di< 
not  live  here  very  long.  I  worked  for  Tom 
iinson  in  the  adit  and  the  room.  I  after 
wards  kept  the  room  in  which  the  relics  wen 

S laced.  Many  of  them  were  lost.  Mr.  T 
id  not  pay  much  attention  to  them.  Mosi 
of  them  were  carried  away,  and  the  roof  fel 
in.  A  part  of  one  of  the  skeletons  is  then 
yet.  The  shaft  is  still  good,  being  wallec 
with  brick.  The  upper  vault  fell  m  after  w( 
reached  the  center  of  the  mound." 

Mrs.  Richard  Paul,  of  Mounds ville,  is  i 
daughter  of  David  Uatewood.  She  statei 
that  she  has  heard  her  father  speak  abou' 
these  relics,  but  she  was  then  a  small  girl  an( 
remembers  nothing  which  he  s&id  in  partieu 
lar.  He  soon  after  moved  away  and  died  a' 
Reedsville,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Alston  lives  at  MoundsviUe.  She  is  i 
widow,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Paul.  She  state 
that  her  father  died  about  fourteen  (14)  an 
her  mother  four  (4)  years  since.  Heard  hei 
mother  talk  abou ;  the  stone,  but  remember 
nothing,  as  she  was  very  young. 

It  must  t)e  admitted  that  the  proof  is  no 
conclusive  against  Gatewood,  and  amount 
to  little  more  than  suspicion.  I  agree  wiq 
Prof.  Read  that  the  characters  on  the  stoufl 
by  whomsoever  they  were  cut,  are  not  alphti 
beUccd  or  phonetic.  If  they  have  any  meaoj 
ing  and.  are  not  a  mere  jumble  of  characters 
they  must  be  symbolic  or  picture  writing.  H 
is  therefore  of  small  consequence  whether  tU 
stone  is  antique  or  modern^  whether  It  is  gei| 
nine  or  a  fraud. 

In  my   remarks  upon   the  translation 
Monsieur  l^\\  Bing,  I  quoted  a  rendering  of] 
made  by  Mr.  M.  Schwab,  who  attended  the 
gress  at  Luxembourg,  as  a  representative 
the  Philological    S<Kiety  of  Paris.      He 
a    profound    scholar    in     languages,     ai 
brought  to  Luxembourg  a  treatise  upon 
Orave   Creek  Stone,  where  he  first  saw 
criticism  upon   its  genuineness.    On  see 
this  he  declined  to  read  his  paper  but  reqa< 
ted  the  committee  on  publication,  to  ins' 
it  in  their  Compte-Rendu.    This  was  not  d< 
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and  it6  contents  which  must  be  valuable  and 
recondite  have  not  yet  transpired. 

At  the  sittiuK  of  September  12,  1877,  he 
made  the  following  remarks,  for  the  transla- 
tion of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  C.  C 
Baldwin,  of  this  city : 

"As  to  myself  truth  obliges  me  to  confess 
ignorance  of  what  pertains  to  America.  I  am 
^oroughly  Hebrew :  therefore  it  was  of  an  in- 
scription given  out  to  be  Fhonician,  by  those 
who  discovered  it,  that  I  prepared  to  treat  be-  , 
fore  you.  But  only  yesterday  I  had  knowl- 
edge of  a  brochure  by  Colonel  Whittlesey  on 
^'archieological  frauds'' in  the  United  States, 
and  I  acknowledge  tnat  the  reading  of  this 
document  gives  rise  in  my  mind  to  the 
gravest  doubts. 

On  the  testmiony  of  an  archneologist  of 
merit  (Mr.  Schoolcraft),  who  has  not  doubted 
what  CoL  Whittlesey  call  the  ^^genuineness" 
of  tlK0  Grave  Creek  inscription ;  I  undertook 
the  decipherment  of  the  stone  eleven  years 
since.  Mr.  Groppert  has  had  the  goodness  to 
examine  my  efforts  at  a  translation.  I  de- 
clare boldljr'that  this  illustrious  linguist  and 
paleograpmst,  bestowed  only  a  hasty  exam- 
ination, and  took  no  decisive  position  u^ion 
either  the  authenticitv  or  the  intor]>retation 
of  this  stone.  His  high  scientific  responsibil- 
ity is  in  no  wise  pledged  in  this  discussion 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
and  without  prejudice,  whether  the  text 
was  the  work  of  a  forger.  Each 
one  to  his  task.  I  am  informed  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  that  three  eminent  archaeologists, 
£.  George  Squier,  Daniel  Wilson  and  E.  H. 
Davis,  hBLve  returned  a  verdict  absolutely 
negative,  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  stone. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  present  you  my 
hasty  epitome  which  will  convince  you  that 
it  was  ingenious  in  the  forger  to  make  a  se-  , 
mitic  inscription,  but  content  myself  with 
simply  asking  die  publication  of  my  memoir 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  session. " 

After  this  ver^  frank  statement  of  Mr. 
Schwab,  Mr.  Lucien  Adams,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  Congress,  made  the  following 
remarks: 

'*Mr.  Schwab  has  demonstrated  that  true  sci 
ence  is  not  overcome,  by  either  doubts  or  self- 
love.  I  say  boldly  that  after  the  declarations 
be  has  made,  the  question  of  the  Grave  Creek 
Stone  is  settled  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in 
the  new.  I  have,  however,  this  duty,  to  dis- 
claim all  responsibility  of  the  Congress  at 
Nancy.  In  the  brochure  of  which  Mr.  Schwab 
has  spoken,  Colonel  W.  implies  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  session,  musthave  been  convinced 
of  the  authenticity  of  this  inscription  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  L.  Bin^. 

This  eminent  Amencanisto  will  allow  me  to 
observe  that  the  question  of  authenticity  was  j 
not  raised  at  Nancy,  and  that  there  is  a  noto 
appended  to  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Bing  by  the  , 
Committee  of  Publication,  which  explains,  in  j 
a  very  courteous  but  explicit  manner,  the 
opinion  of  the  Congress.    Since  we  are  not 
compromised  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, I  declare  in  the  name  of  the  committee 
of  the  first  session,  that  the  Americanistes  at  ' 
Nancy,  did  not  receive  the  version  of  Mr. 
Bing  the  authenticity  of  the  inscription,  or  the 
presence  on  American  soil,  before  Columbus, 
of  the  Semitic  element. '' 


lo  the  remark  of  Mr.  Adams  i  expecting  the 
note  of  the  committed)  of  publication  I  &houl4 
state  that  I  flud  one  at  the  foot  of  page  192, 
Tome  Second  proceedings  at  Nancy;  dis- 
claiming for  the  congress  any  sanction  for  a 
supposed  Hebrew  inscription,  copied  in  the 
Compte- Rendu  purporting  to  nave  leen 
taken  from  a  mound  somewhei  e  m  Licking 
county,  Ohio..  . 

LUXEMBOURO  MEETING,  TOME  1— p.     170. 
From  remarks  by  Major  De  Ilelwakl,  of  Austria. 

*'We  must  admit  the  investigations  into  the 
origin  of  American  civilization,  w  hich  hav^ 
been  during  the  two  last  sittings  the  princi- 
pal object  of  our  studies,  do  not  furnish  thto 
critic  with  solid  grounds  by  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  distinguish  clearly  truth  from  error. 
The -question  of  this  origin  is  particularly 
troublesome,  although  I  think  it  not  useless 
at  this  moment,  where  we  hoj^e  to  reach  cer- 
tain history,  to  endeavor  to  ^ive  an  exact 
account  of  the  results  which  we  have 
obtained  and  of  those  we  ho])e 
to  obtain  in  the  near  future.  This 
problem  of  origin,  enveloped  as  it  is  in  thick 
darkness,  extends  beyond  the  purposes  of  this 
Congress ;  in  its  programme  on  the  stud v  of 
American  civilization.  The  ante-Columbian 
history  of  America,  to  use  an  expression  X 
proposed  at  yesterday's  sitting,  embraces  two 
distinct  epochs.  The  first,  that  which  imme^ 
diately  preceded  the  discovery,  and  which  is. 
suppdi-ted  by  reliable  documents,  more  or  less, 
authentic;  but  documents  that  may  be  used 
on  condition  they  are  submitted  to  severe 
criticism.  The  other  and  anterior  epoch  as- 
cends even  to  the  origin.  It  precedes  the- 
state  of  things  of  which  we  have  a  partial 
knowledge,  which  I  will  call  historic. 

Must  I  insist  on  the  consideration  that  such 
a  civilization  as  Europeans  found  in  America, 
necessarily  required  centuries  for  its  develop- 
ments If  we  are  asked  for  the  duration  of 
this  epoch  answer  frankly,  that  we  know  very 
imperfectly  and  really  not  at  all.  However 
that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  to  the 
certain  period  we  arc  on  an  ocean  of  hypoth- 
eses, fioating  according  to  every  caprice. 
Hypotheses?  How  they  surged  about  at 
Nancy;  they  are surgingnowat  Luxembourg; 
and  I  apprehend  the^  will  continue  to  surge 
during  the  third  session. 

Permit  me  to  request  this  Congi  ess  to  re- 
strain the  growing  studies  relating  to  Ameri^ 
ca,  and  confine  them  to  questions  where  we 
cau  see  clearly,  or  at  least  such  as  are  amen- 
able to  fair  criticism.  Especially  let  us  be 
skeptical,  very  skeptical,  in  the  theories  given 
in  tno  Memoirs  just  read.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  criticise  those  papers,  but  I  must  say  that 
for  the  most  part  thev  contain  only  hypo- 
theses with  slight  foundations.  I  do  not  ab- 
solutely deny  the  value  of  hypotheses,  but  in 
a  science  as  young  as  ours  it  is  necessary 
above  all  things  to  nave  a  base  upon  whicli 
can  be  erected  something  durable." 

Many  copies  of  this  stone,  which  for  its 
diminutive  size  and  the  few  characters  upon 
it,  has  attained  an  undue  notoriety,  have  been 
published  during  the  past  forty  years.  Most 
of  them  are  carelessly  made,  "the  European 
discussions  and  trans 'ations  are  tiased  upon 
imperfect  copies,  all  of  which  were  repro- 
duced in  our  tract  No.  88  for  November,  1S7«, 
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I  uiaart  again  the  only  correct  copy  made 
by  Captain  Eaatman,  United  States  Annj, 
froiQ  tbe  ariginal  in  law,  tor  "Sclioolcrafr» 
Indian  tribfa."  It  ia ot  tbe  size  o(  Datare,  a 
thin  oval  place  of  Eandiitone;  the  back  ot 
which  ia  blank. 

It  ProfeBBOr  Read  and  mymU  are  right  In 
our  conclusions,  that  the  flgurei  are  neiOier 
of  the  Runic,  Fhonician,  C^aanile,  Hebrew, 
Lybian,  Celtic,  or  any  other  alphabet 
laogua^,  Its  importance  has  been  grwlly 
overrated. 


me»tern  ||e^erre  anil  ^ortljifru  ^hto 
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The  coins  and  paper  isenes  of  oar  Colonial 
times  are  interesting  souyenirs  of  struggles 
for  relief  from  poverty  and  oppressioo,  and 
their  legends  and  deyices  are  often  signifi- 
cant of  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  bitter- 
ness Af  party  strife  in  the  days  ot  Jackson 
andYan  Bnren  finds  sententious  record  in  the 
"hard  times  tokens"  of  those  years  and  the 
little  coppers  Issued  to  relieve  the  scarcity 
of  change  in  the  days  of  our  rebellion  are 
no  contemptible  memorials  of  uncompro- 
misiDg  love  for  the  Union,  as  well  as  of  the 
neoesfities  of  trade,  do  in  equal  or  lesser 
degree  are  interesting  the  specimens  or  the 
paper  issaes  of  Ihe  States  and  Nation  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  To  collect 
tnd  preserve  these,  as  well  as  the  coins  and 
medals  of  our  own  coimtry,  is  the  especial 
object  of  what  is  termed  the  coin  depart- 
ment of  our  society,  although  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  neglect  those  of  other  nations. 
Concerning  such  American  coins  as  the 
society  is  possessor  of  we  propose  to  make 
brief  mention. 

MIBGELLANSOUB  COLOITTAIiS. 

The  term  ''Colonials*' as  applied  to  coins 
includes  in  its  general  acceptation  not 
only  the  coins  issued  for  the  use  of  or 
coined  by  the  Colonies,or  especially  author- 
ized by  tiiem,  but  also  those  coined  by  or  in 
the  different  States  of  the  Union  subsequent 
to  the  revolution  and  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  mint  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  full  collection  of  these  is  seldom 
met  with,  as  of  some  of  them  but  very  few 
exist  on  either  side  of  the  water. 

First  in  order  of  date  are  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Pine  Tree  shillmgs,  a  f  ac  simile  ot 
the  first  and  an  original  of  the  second  being 
in  our  case.  Prompted  by  the  varying  and 
uncotain  values  of  the   Spanish  silver  in 


circulation,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
mother  countiy  to  provide  a  re- 
liable and  sufacient  circulating  medi- 
um, the  Colonial  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1660  provided  for  the  issue 
of  shilling,  six- penny  and  three- penny 
pieces, but  only  the  first  two  were  issued. and 
made  their  appearance  in  1652.  They  were 
plain  planchets  of  silver  with  the  letters  N.E. 
stamped  on  one  side,  and  the  numerals  XII. 
or  Vl.  on  the  other.  No  sooner  were  they 
put  in  circulation  than  tlie  simplicity  of 
their  device  was  seriously  objected  to,  and 
the  Legislature  immediately,  in  the  same 
year,  changed  the  style  and  ordered  that 
instead  of  N.  E.  on  the  obverse  there  should 
be  a  double  nng  enclosing  a  tree,  with  the 
inscription  Massachusetts  around  it,  and 
on  the  reverse  New  England,  with  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1^3,  and  the  respective  vcdues 
XII.,  VI.,  IIL,  11.,  I.  The  first  three  denom- 
inations were  the  only  ones  issued  up  to  the 
year  1662,  when  the  two-penny  piece  made 
its  appearance.  The  one  penny,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  never  coined.  These  coins 
were  issued  from  time  to  time  without 
change  of  date  till  1686,  when  the  home 
Qovernment  forbid  further  coinage.  Some 
of  these  pieces  are  known  as  Pine  Tree  and 
others  as  Oak  Tree,  from  the  form  of  the 
device. 

The  Carolina  half-penny,  or  Carolina 
elephant, is  represented  by  a  copper  electro- 
^pe.  The  obverse  is  occupied  by  the  ef- 
ncfy  of  an  elephant,  and  the  reverse  by  the 
inscription  *'Gk)d  preserve  Carolina  and  the 
Lords  Proprietors,"  "1694."  The  original 
Ib  brass  and  of  extreme  rarity.  Its  history 
and  object  is  unknown,  but  whether  an 
enterprise  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  or  of 
individuals,  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  a 
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ciTculatine  medium.  The  sigDificance  of 
the  eiephaDt  is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  cer- 
tain It  is  the  Lords  Proprietors  found,  not  a 
oentiiry  after,  the  Carolinas  an  elephant  on 
their  hands. 

In  1787  and  1739  there  were  coined  hy 
one  Uigley  or  Uigbley,  of  Gran  by.  Conn., 
of  pure  copper,  a  large  number  of  copper 
pieces  of  the  size  of  a  British  half -penny, 
which  now  are  known  as  the  Higley  or 
Granby  coppers.  It  is  said  that  by  reason 
of  the  purity  of  the  metal  they  were  sought 
for  and  used  by  manufacturing  jewelers, 
and  that,  and  the  fact  that  they  wear  easily, 
account  for  their  gieat  scarcity.  A  deer 
and  the  legend  "Value  me  as  you  please" 
are  the  prominent  features  of  the  obverse, 
but  some,  instead  of  the  above  legend, have 
the  word  "Connecticut."  Some  reverses 
have  three  crowned  sledge  hammers,  and 
the  legend,  "lam  good  copper"  and  the 
date,  while  others  have  a  broad-ax 
instead  of  the  hammers,  and  in 
some  the  date  is  wanting.  The  So- 
ciety is  fortunate  in  having  an  original  of 
the  ax  and  an  electrotype  of  the  hammer 
type  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  Higley 
was  a  blacksmitn,  and  afterward  clouded 
his  title  to  respectability  by  counterfeiting 
the  coins  of  the  realm,  while  others  give 
him  rank  in  the  medical  profession.  Who- 
ever he  was,  his  title  is  clear  to  being  the 
:first  coiner  of  copper  coin  in  Connecticut. 

In  1722  William  Wood,  in  company  with 
others,  secured  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment a  patent  for  coming  for  the 
use  of  the  American  Colonies  what 
IS  now  known  as  the  Rosa  Ameri- 
cana, and  in  that  and  the  foUowine 
two  years  many  were  issued,  of  the  value 
of  penny,  half-penny  and  farthing.  They 
are  of  bath  metal,  beautiful  in  device  and 
execution,  but  did  not  prove  a  suc- 
cessful venture  for  the  patentees.  At  the 
same  time  Wood  had  a  similar  patent  for 
supplying  Ireland  with  halfpennies  and 
farthings,  and  this  enterprise  was  also  a 
failure.  The  Irish  pieces  are  noi  Colonials, 
but  because  of  their  association  through  the 
patentee,  with  the  Rosa  Americana,  they 
.are  commonly  classed  as  such  and  find 
place  in  cabmers  along  with  them.  Sev- 
eral of  both  are  in  our  cabinet,  and  among 
jthem  a  penny  in  fine  preservation,  the  de- 
vice of  the  obverse  of  which  is  a  bust  of 
George  I.  encircled  by  the  words  "Gkorgius 
D.  G.  Mag.  Bri.  Fra.  et  Hib.  Rex,"  and  that 
of  the  reverse  is  a  crowned  rose,  and  the 
words  "Rosa  Americana''  "Utile  Dulci" 
,1728. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  of  France, 
copper  pieces  were  issued  for  the  Louisiana 
colony  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  the 
King's  troops  and  as  a  legal  tender  at  the 


Indian  Company's  stores.  Crossed  L's  mA 
the  wo^s  "Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictam" 
are  upon  one  side,  and  on  the  other  "Col- 
onies Francoises,"  and  the  date,  1721  or 
1722.  In  1767  another  copper  was  lasaed 
for  like  purpose,  the  device  of  which  is  a 
laurel  wreath  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and 
in  the  center  an  oval  ring  of  dots  enclosiiig 
three  fleurs  de  lis,  and  the  date, 
with  the  legend  as  above.  Two  sceptered 
fleurs  de  lis,  the  words  "Coloiues 
Francoises"  and  L.  XV.  Upon  some  the 
letters  R.  F.  are  stamped  over  the  lilieB, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  yet  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. We  have  good  specimens  of  each, 
except  the  date  of  1721. 

The  name  of  Paul  Revere,  of  patriotic 
fame,  is  associated  with  the  brass  piece 
known  as  the  Pitt  Token,  he  having  origi- 
nated and  designed  it.  The  bust  of  Pitt, 
"The  restorer  ot  Commerce,"  "No  Stamps,'' 
"1766,"  the  ship  "America"  under  sail,  aiMi 
"Thanks  to  the  friends  of  Liberty  and 
Trade,"  are  the  devices  and  legends.  It  re- 
vives the  memory  of  the  famous  stamp  act 
passed  by  Parliament  in  1765,  and,  through 
the  enereetic  efforts  ot  the  great  leader,  re- 
pealed in  1766,  and  records  tbethankfi^nesB 
of  the  colonists  at  their  deliverance  from  a 
^reat  burden. 

The  Virginia  half  pen  ay  is  one  of  the 
finest  coins  issued  for  circulation  in  the  Col- 
onies. The  bust  of  the  King,  and  the 
legend  "Georgius  III.  Rex"  form  the  ob- 
verse, and  a  crowned  shield  impaling  the 
arms  of  Scotland,  France,  Ireland  and  the 
electoral  dommions,  the  word  Virginia,  and 
date  1778  are  on  the  reverse.  Some  of  these 
pieces  were  struck  m  silver,  but  only  a  cop- 
per one  graces  our  cabinet. 

Continental  currency  is  the  common 
name  of  a  tin  or  white  metal  medal  iasued 
in  1776,  a  copy  of  which  in  white  metal  we 
have.  The  sun  sending  its  rays  upon  a 
dial,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the  word 
"Fugio,"  and  at  the  bottom,  "Mind  your 
business,"  all  encircled  by  the  words  "Oea- 
tennial  Currency,"  and  the  date  1776  oc- 
cupy the  obverse.  On  the  reverse  are 
thirteen  circles  linked  together  so  as  to  form 
a  large  circle,  each  of  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  States,  and 
within  this  circle  the  words  "American 
Congress,"  "We  are  one."  The  origin  of 
this  piece  is  not  known,  but  it  has  its  value 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  patriotic  sentiment 
of  the  year  of  the  Declaration.  It  is  of  Uie 
size  of  the  earlier  dollars. 

Subsequent  to  the  Revolution  there  were 
many  issues  of  tokens  and  patterns,  as  well 
as  State  coins,  some  the  result  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times  for  small  change,  and 
others  the  expression  of  ideas  as  to  what 
our  Government  coin  should  be  like.    I 
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tfon  briefly  those  in  our  museum.  The 
^'Father  of  his  Countiy"  received  due  hon- 
cr  and  his  likeness  appears  on  the  "Unity" 
wnt,  the  "double"  cent,  the  two  Washing- 
ton and  Independence  coppers  of  1783,  the 
Ltrerpool  baLTpenny,  the  "Liberty  and  Se- 
curity" and  the  big'eagle  cent  of  1791.  The 
fast  Is  said  to  be  of  American  contrivance 
aad  execution,  being  made  for 
a  pattern  piece  under  call  of  the 
Government  for  designs,  but  the  others 
vere  made  in  England.  It  was  the  warm- 
If  expressed  desire  of  many  that  the  Got- 
crament  issues  should  bear  his  name  and 
Ukeness,  but  the  plan  did  not  meet  liis  ap- 
proval, as  it  seemed  to  savor  too  much  of 
an  imitation  of  royalty,  and  his  wishes 
controlled.  The  Nova  Constellatio  of 
1788  and  1785,  the  Oonfederatio  of  1786, 
the  U.  8.  A.  Bar  cent,  and  the  Immune 
Columbia  of  1787  are  among  the  most  sig- 
n^cant  in  their  devices  of  the  tokens,  etc., 
0f  that  day,  and  are  eminently  worthy  of 
plaoe  in  the  hutoric  relics  of  the  risine 
fi^ublia  The  Mott  token  of  1789 
was  the  first  business  token  gotten  up  for  this 
oountiy,  and  was  followed  in  1794  and  1795 
by  that  of  Talbot,  AUum  &  Lee,  both  busi- 
ness hooses  of  New  York  City.  The  Con- 
federation IS  represented  in  two  varieties  in 
our  cabinet  by  electrotypes,  and  the  others 
by  originals.  There  is  also  an  electrotype 
of  a  copper  piece  with  a  bust  of  Liberty 
and  the  date  1792  on  the  obverse,  and  an 
eagle  with  out^^tretched  wmgs  standing 
upon  the  upper  portion  of  a  globe,  and  the 
words  "Umted  States  of  America"  on  the 
leverse.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  pattern,  but 
lor  what  denomination  is  not  known.  The 
North  American  token  of  1781,  and  "Ships, 
Colonies  and  Commerce"  with  the  American 
flag,  are  commonly  classed  with  colonials, 
wSiont,  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  any 
spedial  reason  therefor.  The'  North  Amer- 
ican is  claimed  by  some  writers  as  Cana- 
diaa.  and  the  other,  with  the  exception  of 
tiie  flag,  is  almost  identical  wi&  a  coin  or 
token  hearing  the  British  flag,  and  always 
ehssed  with  the  tokens  of  the  present  Bnt- 
ish  North  American  colonies. 

The  want  of  a  proper  circulating  medium 
was  severely  felt  by  the  States  after  the 
Revolution,  and  Congress  not  providing  re- 
lief the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  embryo  State  of 
Vermont,  availed  themselves  of  the  nght  to 
eoin  money,  there  being  no  prohibition  in 
the  articles  of  Confederation  to  their  doing 
so.  These  States,  howevw,  were  modest  in 
the  matter,  and,  as  did  the  Romans  in  their 
simpler  days,  found  relief  in  copper.  The 
probability  then  every  day  growing  strong- 
er that  the  weak  conlederacy  would  soon 
give  way  to  a  strong  central  government, 


no  doubt  influnced  them  in  resorting  only 
to  temporary  expedients.  The  country, 
too,  was  poor,  the  habits  plain,  and  the 
facilities  of  mtereouise  between  different 
portions  limited,  so  that  the  relative  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  humble  cent  was 
much  greater  than  now. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Legislature   of   this  State  in  1785 
granted  to  Samuel  Bishop,  Joseph  Hopkins, 
James  Hillhouse  and  John  Goodrich   the 
exclusive  ri^ht  to  establish  a  mint  and  coin 
money.     These     men    then     formed     a 
partnership     with      Pierpont      Edwards, 
Jonathan         IngersoH,         Abel       Buell, 
and    Ellas    Shipman,    for   carrying  their 
permission  into  execution.    Edwards,  Ship- 
man  and  IngersoU  in  the  following  year  sold 
their  interest  to  James  Jarvis,  and   after- 
ward Mark   Leavenworth  b^me  also  a 
stockholder.    It  is  stated  that  the  opera- 
tions of  this  company  only  covered  three 
years,  and  yet  it  is  certain  there  was  a  con- 
siderable issue  bearing  date  1788.  It  is  also 
stated  that  m  the  last  named   year  Major 
Eh  Leavenworth  coined   coppers  for  Con 
necticut  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
the  statement,  though  it  may  be  true,  does 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  large  issue, 
and  the  supposition  is  that  the  coinage  con- 
tinued at  the  Connecticut  mint,  and  though 
no  record  of  the  right  to  so  coin  is  known 
to  exist.  It  is  probable  that  it   was  tacitly 
permitted  by  the  authorities.  These  pieces, 
or  Connecticut  cents,  as  they   are  called, 
were  to  weigh  forty  to  the  pound,  and  it  is 
known  that  during  the  first  three   years  at 
least  28,944  pounds  were  coined.    The  de- 
vice of  the  obverse  is  a  bust,    in  coat   ef 
mail,  or  Roman  tunic,  with  lauieated  head, 
and  the  legend  is  Auctori.   Connec.    Upon 
the     reverse   is   a    female   seated   on     a 
globe,     with     a    staff     surmounted     by 
a     llt>erty      cap     in     her     left      hand, 
and  an   ohve   branch   in   her  right,  and 
the  legend  Inde.  et  Lib  ,  and  the  date.    The 
coinage  is  rude,  and  the  frequent  changes 
of  dies  afford  a  great  number  of  varieties. 
The  general  appearance  of  these  coppers  is 
that  of  a  bungling  imitation  of  the  Bntish 
halfpence  of  that  period.    The  Society  has 
specimens  embracing  all  the  dates  and  the 
most  noted  types  and  varieties.  We  have  also 
another  piece,  known  as  the  Auctori  Plebis, 
bearing  the  date  1787,  and  classed  among 
the   Connecticut  coins,  but,  we   believe, 
wrongfully  so.    It  is  of  better  execution 
than   any  of  the  authorized  Connecticut 
cents;  has  nothing  in  common  with  them, 
unless  the  device  of  the  obverse  be  so  con- 
sidered, and  the  device  of  the  reverse  is 
identical   with   that   of     several   English 
tokens,  one  of  which  we  have.    It  is  clear 
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to  our  mind  tbat  it  is  a  tokem  stmck  in 
England  for  American  circulation. 

mSW     JEBSET. 

In  1786  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
authorized  a  contract  to  be  made  with  Wal- 
ter Mould,  Thomas  Goadsley  and  Albion 
Cox,  for  striking  $10,000  worth  of  copper 
com  at  the  rate  of  ^een  to  the  shilling, 
each  piece  to  weigh  six  pennyweights  and 
six  grains,  beinff  six  grains  heavier  than  the 
Connecticut.  The  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  to  determine  the  device  and  in- 
scription. '  Upon  one  side  is  a  horse's  head, 
a  plough,  the  date  and  the  words  Nova 
Caesarea,  the  old  name  of  the  colony,  and 
on  the  other  a  shield  and  the  words  E  Pluri- 
buB  Unum.  The  issues  were  in  1786-7-8. 
There  are  many  varieties,  the  most  notable 
of  which  we  have. 

MASSACHUBBTTl. 

This  State,in  1786,  decided  to  strike  cents 
and  half  cents,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
Joshua  Witherel  was  instructed  to  have  the 
necessaiy  buildings  and  machinery  erected^ 
and  coins  were  issued  bearing  date  1787  and 
1788.  An  eaffle  with  a  bundle  of  arrows  in 
one  talon  and  an  olive  branch  in  the  other, 
and  a  shield  on  Its  breast  on  which  is 
stamped  the  word  cent,  or  half  cent,  all  en- 
circled with  the  word  Massachusetts,  occu- 
py one  side,  and  an  Indian  at  full  length, 
with  bow  and  arrow,  a  star  forward  of  his 
head,  with  the  word  Commonwealth  on  the 
margin,  are  found  on  the  other.  The  device 
is  taken  from  that  of  the  old  Colonial  seal. 
Specimens  of  both  dates  of  both  cents  and 
half  cents  are  in  our  oabinet. 

VEBMONT. 

This  coinaice  has  somewhat  of  a  local 
interest,  the  coiner  being  Reuben  Harmon, 
Jr.,  of  the  town  of  Rupert,  who,  on  bis  ap 
plication,  was  authorized  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1785  to  coin  copper.  '  He  emigrated 
to  the  town  of  Weatbersfield,  Trumbull 
county,  O.,  in  the  year  1800,  and  lived  there 
till  his  death  in  1806.  He  issued  coins 
from  his  rural  mint  in  1785  6-7  and  *8. 
That  of  1785  has  for  its  obverse  the  sun  ris- 
ing from  behind  a  range  of  wooded  moun- 
tains, a  plow  in  the  field  beneath,  and  the 
legend  Vermonts  or  Vermontis  Hespublica, 
1785.  The  reverse  has  an  eye  within  a  smsdl 
circle  from  which  diverge  twenty-six  rays, 
thirteen  of  which  are  long,  their  points  in- 
tersecting a  circle  of  thirteen  stars,  and  the 
legend  Quartadecima  Stellar— in  view  of  Ver- 
mont coming  in  as  the  fourteenth  State, 
which  she  did  in  1791.  The  first  issue  of 
1786  differs  in  its  obverse  from  the  above  in 
the  legend,  which  is  Vermontensium  Re- 
spublica,  and  m  the  number  of  rays,  there 
being  only  thirteen.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  during  this  year  the  style  of  coinage 


was  changed,  the  significant  and  original 
ones  above  describeabeing  discarded  for  an 
imitation,  and  a  miserable  one  at  ttiat ,  of 
those  of  Connecticut.  The  device  of  tho- 
above  is  a  head  and  the  legend,  yermon. 
Aactori.  and  of  the  reverse  a  female  seated 
with  olive  branch  and  staff,  and  the  legend 
Inde.-et  Lib.  The  head  of  one  variety  of 
this  type  is  such  a  puerile  affair  that  the 
coin  IS  known  among  collectors  as  the  Baby 
Head.  The  issues  of  1787  and  1788  are 
similar,  save  that  they  are  not  afllicted  with 
baby  heads.  There  are  other  pieces  loBg 
commonly  credited  to  this  State,  but  it  ia 
well  settled  now  that  they  were  issued  at 
the  mint  of  Captain  Machen,  in  Ulster 
county.  New  York,  with  whom  Harmon 
was  a  partner,  or  had  some  sort  of  a  busi- 
ness connection.  One  has  "Britannia"  en 
the  reverse  of  a  Vermon.  Auctori,  and  an- 
other "'Georgius  III.  Rex"  on  the  obverse 
of  an  Inde.  et  Lib. 

KBW  TOBK. 

No  coins  were  issued  by  authority  or 
New  York,  but  several  are  credited  to  it. 
Their  coinage  was  undoubtedly  in  England » 
and  as  a  speculation.  We  have  two  varie- 
ties of  copper  coin  known  as  the  Nova 
Eborac,  that  being  the  legend  of  its  ob- 
verse. The  legend  of  the  reverse  is  Yirt.  et 
Lib.,  and  the  devices  of  both  sides  are  mueb 
after  the  style  of  the  Connecticut  cents. 

FIRST  UNITED  STATES  COIN. 

The  first  coin  issued  by  authority  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  tbe  only  one  under  the 
old  Confederation,  is  the  copper  known  as 
the  Fu^io  or  Franklin  cent,  tbe  latter  name 
being  given  it  because  of  tbe  sententious 
character  of  its  legends.  A  contract  was 
entered  into  with  a  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  the  is- 
sue was  in  1787.  The  device  of  the  obverse 
is  a  sun  dial  upon  which  the  sun  is  shininff^ 
on  the  right  of  which  is  the  date,  on  the  left 
tbe  word  Fugio  and  below,  the  sentence, 
"Mind  your  business."  The  reverse  is  oc- 
cupied bv  thirteen- circles  linked  together 
and  forming  a  large  circle,  in  the  center  of 
which  the  words  United  States  inclose  the 
sentence  *'We  are  one."  The  general 
character  of  tbe  piece  was  certainly  unique, 
and  not  unworthy  the  day  and  generation 
which  gave  it  existence.  The  arrangement 
of  the  words  United  States  so  as  to  read 
United  States  or  States  United,  with  a  few 
other  differences,  form  the  two  noticeable 
varieties. 

THE  BEOITLAB  HINT  ISSUES. 

The  new  Government,  soon  after  its  or- 
ganization, set  itself  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint  and  the  coinage  of  money 
worthy  of  its  sovereignty  and  adequate  to 
the  necessities  of  the  people.  In  1782  a 
mint  was  erected  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1793  its  operations  began,     in  this  year 
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was  the  first  iSBue  of  ceots  aod  half 
cents;  in  1794  dollars,  half  dollam  and  half 
dimes,  eagles  and  half  eaeles ;  in  1796,  quar- 
ter eagles,  quarter  dollars,  and  dimes;  in 
1849, gold  dollars;  in  1850,  double  eagles;  in 

,  1851,  :»ilver  three  cent  pieces;  in  1854,  three 
dollar  pieces.  The  issue  of  the  copper  cent 
was  continuous,  except  in  1815, till  the  spring 
of  1857 ;  the  issue  of  silver  three  cent  pieces 
was  stopped  in  1878  and  that  of  the  nickel 
began  in  1865;  the  bronze  two  cent  pieces 
begun  in  1864,  and  ended  in  1878;  the  nick 
el  fire  cent  piece  appeared  in  1866,  and  the 
90ver  five  cent  was  issued  last  in  1878.  In 
the  matter  of  Bdyer  and  gold  our  society  is 
not  so  badly  off  as  Saint  Peter  at  *he  Tern 
pie  ^te,  and  yet  we  can  make  no  /zreat  pre- 

:  tensions.  Our  sold  consists  ot  a  California 
half  dallar,  and  our  silver  of  dollars  of 
1795,  •97,  '99,  Trades  of  1878  and  '78,  and 
the  nondescript  authorized  piece  ef  *78;  of 
twelve  halves,  valuable  in  showing  the 
most  notable  types  and  varieties;  of  a 
tneagre  exhibit  of  quarters,  dimes  and 
hidf  dimes,  and  a  full  set  of  three  cent 
pieces.       In    cents  none  but  unimportant 

!  varieties  are  lacking,  and  in  half  cents  the 
set  is  as  complete  as  it  will  likely  be  for 
some  years  to  ceme,  the  prices  of  the  absent 
ones  being  excessive,  and  the  pieces  them- 
selves dimcult  to  obtain  even  at  the  highest 
rites  offered.  The  bronze  and  nickel  pieces 
are  complete,  or  substantially  so,  the  three 
and  five  cent  pieces  of  1877  not  having  yet 
wandered  this  way  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  circulation. 

BAUD  TIMES  TOKENS. 

I  The  tokens  of  the  size  of  the  old  cent, 
I  which  made  their  appearance  in  1887  and 
during  the  three  or  four  years  f  o]lowing,are 
not  without  value  as  mementoes  of  days  of 
bitterness  in  politics;  when  party  issues 
were  weH  defined,  and  men,  women  and 
children  were  ranged  in  the  two  lines  of 
Whigs  and  Democrats;  when  Jackson  pitted 
himsdf  aganist  the  United  States  Bank; 
when  the  great  cities  (on  paper)  in  the 
woods  and  marshes  of  the  West  were 
vacated  to  their  original  pre-emptors,  the 
wild  cats  and  the  frogs;  when  hundreds  of 
hanks  with  mUlions  of  capital,  in  promises, 
and  which  had  flooded  the  country  with 
"shin  plasters,"  vanished  in  thin  air;  when 
poverty  filled  the  land,  and  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress arose  upon  the  air,  like  the  moanings 
of  a  gale,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great 
praines.  These  tokens  were  issued  from 
the  Waterbniy,  Conn.,  button  factory,  of 
the  Scovllles,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  as  we 
are  informed,  and  in  large  quantities.  They 
passed  as  currency,  being  of  ^ood  metal  and 
weight,  and  though  of  insignificant  nominal 
vafaie  as  compared  with  the  bank  bills  of 
the  day,  they  are  yet  occasionally  found  in 


circulation,  while  the  lAlls  exist  only  as  cur- 
iosities m  albums,  or  are  laid  away  in  some 
corner  as  reminders  of  days  when  bank  note 
values,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  shrank  out  of 
existence,  often  even  in  a  night. 

We  make  note  of  some  of  tne  more  signifi- 
cant devices  and  legends,  as  giving  some 
idea  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  them 
or  their  character.  Upon  one  is  a  full 
len^h  figure  of  Jackson,  in  citizen's  dress, 
boldin((  out  a  plethonc  purse  in  one  hand, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other,  while  up- 
on the  margin  are  the  words  "A  plain  sys- 
tem void  ot  pomp. "  The  reverse  represent  s 
a  balky  donkey  upon  w  bose  side  are  stamped 
the  letters  L.  L.  D.  (A  "drive"  at  Har- 
vard College  for  having  conferred 
that  degree  upon  a  man,  who  though 
Chief  iSecutive  of  the  Nation  was  tar 
from  having  any  claim  U>  literary  merit)  and 
the  legends  * 'Roman  firmness/'  and  the 
"Constitution  as  I  understand  it."  Another 
exhibits  a  bu£t  of  Jackson,  the  words,  "My 
experiment,  my  currency,  my  glory,"  "My 
substitute  for  the  U.  S.  Bank ;"  a  bear  run- 
ning, upon  who&e  side  is  stamped  "My 
third  heat;"  "My  victory,  down  with  the 
Bank;  "Perish  credit,  perish  commerce," 
1884.  Another,  wifh  like  bust  of  the  old 
hero  appearing  from  an  iron  chest  with 
purse  and  sword  in  hand,  "I  take  the  re- 
sponsibility,*' a  mule  on  whose  side  are  "L. 
L.  D.;"  "iioman  firmness,"  "Veto,"  "The 
Constitution  as  I  understand  it."  And  still 
another  with  mule  at  full  speed,  "I  follow 
m  the  footsteps  of  my  illustrious  predeces- 
sor" (quoted  from  Van  Buren)a  turtle  walk- 
ing off  with  a  safe  marked  "Subtreasury," 
"Fiscal  agent."  "Executive  experiment," 
or  "financiering/'  Others  represent  a 
staunch  ship  under  sail,  t>earing  the  name 
''Constitution,"  and  the  legend  "Credit  cur- 
rency," or  "Current,"  upon  ihe  reverse  ef 
which  is  the  ship  "Experiment,"  struck  by 
lightning,  her  sails  and  spars  carried  away, 
going  to  pieces  on  a  rock,  and  the  legend 
"Van  Buren  Metuliic  Currency"  or  "cur- 
rent." "Millions  tor  defense,  not  one  cent 
for  tribute;"  "Bentonian  Currency,"  1887; 
"Mint  Drop;"  an  ugly  head  inscribed  "Loco 
Foco ;"  '  'Bentonian  Experiment ;"  a  pheenix 
rising  from  the  fiames,  "Substitute  for  shin 
plasters;"  "Specie  payments  suspended 
May  lOtfa,  1837,"  are  among  the  variety  of 
devices  and  inscriptions  borne  by  others. 
There  were  also  issued  many  business  cards 
m  copper,  some  devoted  entirely  to  adver- 
tisement, and  others  mixing  business  and 
politics. 

bull's  bun  medal. 

The  hasty  retreat  of  tbe  Government 
troops  from  those  of  the  rebels  after  the 
memorable  encounter  at  Bull's  Run  is 
facetiously    commemorated   in    a    leaden 
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medal,  the  device  A  some  jubilant  ;i:eDiu8 
"soutb  of  the  line"  in  those  early  days  of 
the  civil  war.  It  found  its  way  into  our 
cabinet  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our 
citizens,  8ut  its  prior  ownership  is  traced 
to  one  of  those  amiable  refu|fecs  from  the 
South  who  "watched  and  waited  over  the 
border,"  at  Toronto.  Its  obverse  has  a 
three  quarter  circle  <h  thirteen  stars  around 
the  upper  max  gin  wit*  ^^-  which  is  the  full 
face  view  of  an  ass,  nead  on  either  side  of 
which  are  the  letters  vU.  S.,"  and  below. 
"Bull's  Run,  1861."  Tife  reverse  has  an 
eagle  in  the  center,  and  the  legend 
"Long  Legs  and  Light  Weights"  around 
the  margin.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
the  old  doUar.  The  device  or  the  ob- 
verse, whatever  may  have  been  the  idea  of 
the  designer,  is  quite  as  significant  of  the 


rebels*  stupidity  in  not  following  up  their 
advantage  by  a  rush  at  the  time  into  Wash- 
ington, as  of  the  bad  management  of  the 
Federal  forces.  This  medal  is  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  we  know  of,  and  its  scarcky  may 
be  accounted  for.  perhaps,  by  the  necessities 
of  the  Contederates  in  later  days  for  home- 
made bullets,  or,  possibly,  the*  Bull's  Run 
affair,  m  the  light  of  subsequent  eveDU>, 
may  not  have  occurred  to  tbem  as  so  worthy 
of  an  enduring  memorial  as  it  did  when 
flushed  with  their  short-lived  victory. 

The  length  of  this  article  forbids  mention 
of  our  medals,  campaign  medaiets,  etc. ,  as 
well  of  our  loreign  coins,  and  we  can  only 
say  that  all  are  interesting,  and  many  quite 
valuable.  The  number  of  Americun  pieces 
18  six  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  foreign 
one  thousand  and  fourteen. 
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TRACT  FORTY-SIX. 


MXrixtta,  Biarch  30. 
Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  was  a  son  of  General  Israel  Putnam. 
Not  long  since,  bis  sreat  grandson.  Douglas 
Putnam.  Esq.,  of  Harmer,  near  Marietta, 
found  in  tbe  garret  of  his  father's  home- 
stead a  package  of  letters  labelled  '^Letters, 
Sec.,  to  Major-General  Putnam  in  1777,  &c.' 
All  the  letters  of  1777  refer  to  that  most 
critical  time,  when  General  Putnam 
held  the  posts  in  the  highlands  above 
New  York,  including  tbe  passes  be- 
tween tbe  Army  of  tbe  North  under  Grener- 
al  Schuyler,  and  the  «rmy  about  Philadel- 
phia under  General  Washington,  and 
when  General  Uowe  threatened  Philadel- 
phia, and  General  Burgoyne  was  approach- 
log  Saratoga,  and  General  Clinton  trying 
to  force  the  passes  and  join  Creneral  Bur 
govne.    The  following  are  copies: 

WASHINGTON  TO  PUTXAM. 

Amboy  22d  May  1776 
Sir  Your  Letter  of  Ihe  last  night 
witn  the  dispatche.<  from  Canada  came  to 
my  hands  ac  VVoodbrid^e  this  morning.  I 
wisb  that  the  information  given  you  by 
Captaiu  Golfortb  respecting  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken,  tnay  prove  true,  what  he 
tuld  you  about  the  enemies  not  having 
sallied  out,  differ.'*  widely  from  General 
Thomas'  accc  of  that  affair  You  will  please 
to  give  t^very  assistance  which  General 
Schuyler  requires,  that  may  be  in  your 
DOwer  &  ie^it  you  may  not  have  kept  a  copy 
of  his  letter,  I  will  tiauscribe  that  para- 
graph which  contains  his  demauda'  '*Xn- 
trencbing  tools  ot  everv  kind  will  be  wanted, 
more  t)owder,  Lead  &  Cannon  balls  and 
Guns  for    the    ves-^is  on  Lake  Champlain 


R>SS1Q?«  SaU  Cloth,  &  Ball  nukken  to  be 
sent  up'' 

-  for  Intrenching  tools.  Rigging  Bail  doth 
and  Sail  ma-ers  1  would  have  you  apply 
immediately  to  the  Provincial  Congreas. 
who  will  probably  be  able  co  procure  them 
for  you.  Some  of  the  members  mentioue*!  to 
me  that  they  ooud  piocure  a  quantity  of 
tools'of  which  yon  will  send  off  as  many  as 
you  can  spars,  you  must  take  care  not  to 
leave  yourself  destitute.  1  sent  five  tons  of  • 
lead  forward,  which  Gteneral  Schuyler  knew 
not  of.  however  I  would  have  yuu  examine 
what  quantity  there  is  in  store.  If  you  can 
spare  it,  send  up  two  tons  more,  as  to  the 
Cannon  Ball  &  Guns,  you  will  consult  with 
Colonel  Knox,  who  must  judge  what  sort  of 
each  is  necessary,  &  send  them  up  with  the 
other  articles.  I  have  already  spoke  to  tbe 
Commissary  General  to  send  off  as  much 
salt  provisions  as  he  coud  but  you  must 
urge  him  on  this  head  as  they  are  in  very 
great  want  I  have  no  other  place  to  depend 
but  what  g^oes  from  New  York,  he  may  Lay 
in  all  he  can  get  to  supply  the  quantity 
which  he  sends  up,  for  he  must  take  care  to 
keep  up  his  stock. 

It  was  a  misfortune  indeed,  that  the  ves- 
sels with  powder  &  arms  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — Let  the 
Committee  by  all  means  have  the  Petti- 
augur  to  cruise  off  the  back  of  the  Island 
tbe  sooner  she  is  out  the  better ,  as  more  ves- 
sels with  them  articles  may  be  daily  ex- 
pected 

I  have  said  nothing  of  powder  to  be  sent 
op  which  necessarv  article  should  not  be 
forgot  You  will  please  to  send  off  two  tons 
thereof  which  will  serve  until  we  can  spare 
a  farther  supply 

I  remain  with  g^reat  regard 
Sir  Your  most  obt  servt. 
G.  Washington 
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PS  please  to  forward  the 

inclosed  by  the  first  express 

or  the  first  post  which 

goes  to  Al]Dany — 

It  is  left  open  for  your  perusal  you  will 

£  lease  to  seal  it  &  forward  it. 
Tajob  Gensbajl  Putnam 

The  next  letter  bears  a  water  mark  in  the 
form  of  a  goblet,  with  the  bugle  upon  the 
Bide,  with  the  letters  **Q.  R"  for  its  base 
and  surmounted  by  the  crown. 

WASHINGTON  TO  PUTNAM. 

Trbnton.  Dec*r  8d,  177a 
iJSir 

I  was  just  now  favored  with  your  letter  of 
the  90th  ulto.  Having  wrote  you  fully  yes- 
terday and  today  of  my  situation.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  add  much  at  chis 
time.  You  will  readily  agree  that  I  have 
sufficient  cause  lor  anxiety,  and  to  wish  for 
your  arrival  as  early  as  poasible.  In  re- 
spect to  instructions  or  your  Route  you 
must  be  governed  by  circumstanoes,  this 
has  been  the  language  of  all  my  letters  since 
I  had  occasion  to  call  for  your  aid.  The* 
sooner  you  can  join  with  your  Division,  the 
sooner  will  the  service  be'benefitted.  As  to 
bringing  any  of  the  troops  under  Genl. 
Heatn,  I  cannot  consent  to  it.  The  posts 
they  are  at  and  the  peases  thro  the  High- 
lands being  of  the  most  importance,  they 
must  be  guarded  by  good  men.  I  would 
have  you  to  give  me  frequent  advice  of  your 
approach.  Upon  proper  information  in  this 
iilscance  mucli  may  aepend. 

lam  Dr.  Sir 
with  great  esttem 
Yr  oiost  Obt  Servx 

G.  WASHINGTON 
PARSONS  TO  PUTNAM. 

White  Plains  20th  Sept  1777. 
Dear  General: 

I  find  Greneral  Clinton  returned  from  Jer- 
sey last  Tuesdav  and  brot  about  200  Head 
of  Cattle  some  Horses:  The  85  &  67  Regts 
of  british  Troops  1  Battalon  of  Hessians 
consisting  of  3  or  4  Regiments  Two  Regi- 
ments of  Delaneys  Brigade,  Browns  Coir 
Farmings  Regiment  and  the  York  Volun- 
teers incompd  On  the  Hill  between  Kings-  . 
bridge  &  Ft  Washington  Robinsons  Regt  &  i 
Hieneighs  independant  Companies  at  Mori- 
sania.  a  Picket  of  fifty  men  in  each  redoubt 
on  this  side  of  the  Bridge  is  all  their  Force 
except  a  detachment  from  the  new  Coirs 
for  Rangers  armd  with  Rifles  about  500  in 
number  and  the  light  Horse. 

The  Redoubts  are  m  a  Line  from  Fort  Xn- 
dependance  to  the  Hill  a  little  N  Westerly 
of  Richard  Morris  House  They  are  strongly 
abbatted  and  have  a  Ditch  without  and 
Horizontal  Pickets  projecting  over  the 
Ditch;   in   the   Southermost   Redoubt   are 


Two  Twelve  Pounders  the  next  to  that  are- 
four  Embrasures  but  no  cannon  mounted 
in  each  redoubt  one  Cohom.  The  Return 
of  Glenl  Clinton  before  we  could  march  ta 
the  Bridge  after  ye  notice  of  the  enemies 
march,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  attempt 
that  way:  tis  by  ve  Field  Officera  thot  ad- 
visable to  rest  a  few  Days  till  their  Present 
Alarm  has  a  little  Subsided  The  Speedy  Re- 
turn of  the.  Enemy  from  Jersey.  I  am  in- 
formed was  an  annon'd  by  Information  Sir 
Clinton  receivd  that  Oenl  Putnam  was  mov- 
ing down  in  Force  to  attack  the  posts  at  ye 
Bridge  This  is  the  best  account  1  am  yet 
able  to  Procure  of  the  Enemys  Strength  at 
ye  Bridge.  There  are  also  Some  Foreign 
Troops  at  Ft  Washington  &  on  Tappets  Hill 
not  included  before  &  also  ye  7tn  &  68d 
british  at  Harlem  Tbe  Grenadiers  &  light 
Infantry  of  the  british  Regt  were  com- 
pleated  to  50  men  &  went  with  the  main 
Army  1  have  Two  Deserters  one  Qreen  Coat 
&  one  british  Soldier  who  will  soon  be  sent 
up  this  moment  another  british  Deserter  has 
come  in.  he  says  a  Reinforcement  of  5000 
men  are  selected  every  Day  when  Genl 
Clinton  proposes  to  attack  the  Posts  in  the 
Highlands 

I  am  Sr  Yr  Obedt  Servt 

Saml  H  Parsons 

To  Hon  Major  General  Putnam 

Peekskill 

WASHINGTON  TOPX7TNA1L 

Camp  on  Schuylkill  ^  Miucs  ( 
From  Philadelphia  Sept  23  1777    f 

Dear  Sir 

The  situation  of  our  affairs  in  thia 
Quarter  calls  for  every  aid  and  for  every 
effort.  Genl.  Howe  by  various  manuvres 
&  marching  high  u{>  the  Schuylkill,  as  if  he 
meant  to  ti  m  our  right  Flank  found  means 
b^  counter  marching  to  pass  the  river  last 
mght  several  miles  below  us,  which  is  ford- 
able  almost  in  every  part  and  is  now  fast 
advancing  towards  Pniladelphia.  I  there- 
fore desire,  that  without  a  moments  loss  of 
lime  you  will  aetach  asmanv  effective  rank 
and  file  under  proper  Genl  and  other  offi- 
cers as  will  make  the  whole  number  includ- 
ing those  with  General  McDougal,  amount 
to  twenty  four  hundred  privates  and  non 
commissioned  fit  for  Dutv.  The  Corps  un- 
der Geul  McDougal,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, by  a  letter  from  him  some  days 
ago,  consisted  only  of  nine  hundred  & 
eleven.  You  will  direct  the  oflJcers  com- 
manding the  detachment  now  ordered,  to 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  rein- 
force me.  The  rout  thro  Morris  Town  and 
over  Coreils  Ferry  will  be  the  best  for  them 
to  pursue.  Before  they  arrive  at  the  Ferry 
they  will  hear  wherd  i  am,  but  that  they 
may  know  their  destination,  when  they  are 
in  two  days  march  of  it  they  are  to  advise  me 
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by  express  and  I  will  wxite  on  the  subject  I 
must  arge  you  by  every  mv>tive  to  send  on 
tb^s  detachment  without  the  least  possible 
delay,  no  considerations  are  to  prevent.it.  It 
is  our  first  object  tu  defeat  if  possible  the  ar- 
my now  opposed  to  us  here,  i  hat  the  pasi^es 
in  the  Highlands  may  he  perfectly  secure, 
you  wlli  immediately  call  m  your  forces 
now  on  command  at  out  Fosts — you  must 
not  think  of  covering  a  whole  country  by 
dividing  em,  and  <vben  they  are  ordered  in 
and  drnwn  together,  they  will  be  tuUy  com- 
petent to  repel  any  attempt  that  cajf  be 
made  by  the  enemy  fn>m  below  in  their 
pressent  '  situation.  Be-ideSf  if  you  are 
threatened  with  an  attack  you  must  get 
what  aid  you  can  from  the  militia.  The  de- 
tachment'will  briDg  their  Baggage,  but  I 
wish  them  to  come  witti  no  more  than  will 
be  abeolutelv  necessary.  That  you  may  not 
hesitate  about  complying  with  this  order, 
yon  are  to  consider  it  as  peremptory  and  not 
to  be  dispensed  with. 

Col  Malcom^  Regiment  will  form  a  part 
of  the  Detachment. 

1st  The  troops  now  ordered    I  am  Dr  Sir 
need  not  bring  auy 
ai'tillery.  with  grear  regard 

your  most  Obet  Servt 
The  inclosed  you  will  bend   Q.  Washington 
Genl  Gates  by  express  immediately 
To  Major  GeulPutuafki 

washington  to  putnam. 

Camp  at  Fennbbbckers  Mill   ) 

Sept  28th  i;77         f     . 
Dr  Sir 

I  wrote  you  on  the  2Sd  Inst— lest  my  let- 
ter should  have  miscapried,  I  now  inclose 
you  a  copy  I  must  request  your  immediate 
attention  to  the  contents  and  that  you  wUi 
not  delay  a  moment  in  sending  the  troops 
which  are  ordered.  Their  aid  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary,  and  I  wish  to 
urge  the  ofBcer  who  shall  have  command  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  possible  without  injury 
and  harassing  the  men  too  much  The  Kout 
you  will  find  marked  out  by  the  copy, 
which  they  will  pursue  wicb  such  other  cii- 
rections  as  are  therein  given  I  have  only 
to  add  that  your  exertions  in  forwarding 
them  on,  and  theirs  to  atf  ord  me  the  earliest 
possible  succour^  will  not  only  be  pleasing 
but  extremely  mteresting.  I  fully  expect 
Uiat  neither  will  be  wauting 

I  am  Dr  Sir  with  great  regard  Your  Most 
Obed  Servt  Go  Washington 

Endorsed  Public  Service  Majr  Genl  Put- 
nam at  Peeks  Kill  Go  Washington 

ISRASL    PUTNAM    TO  GOVERNOR  TRUMBULL. 

Sept  27th  1777  5  o'clock  a  m. 
Please  your  Excellency 

Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  Genl  VVashingtons 
letter  to  me.  by  it  you  will  learn  the  i:Stua- 
ation  of   Our  Ai  my  &  the  enemvs  at  the 


Southward  &  the  pressing  demand  made  on 
me  for  men  in  consequence  of  this  I  am 
obliged  to  call  Genl  Parsons  from  Below  & 
to  leave  that  Country  uncovered  and  ex- 
nosed  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  Also 
must,  for  I  he  secunty  of  these  passes — draw 
in  all  my  out  posts,  &  guard,  which  will 
leave  th^  stores  in  various  parts  exposed.  I 
congratulate  you*ou  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence from  thel'^orthward — am^urprisedat 
the  large  demaud  fur  men  to  the  Southward 
— &  cant  conceive  what  is  Come  of  the  nu- 
merous &  spirited  militia  we  have  so  often 
heard  off  in  the  Southern  States 

G  Washington  has  wrote  for  Col  Morgans 
Riflemen  must  repeat  my  application  fur 
thre  thousand  men  to  be  forwarded  with  all 
possible  Expedition — as  the  failure  there  of 
will  be  at  the  Hazard  of  the  post  and  the 
adjacent  Country  no  news  more  than  you 
have  heard  were  I  Genl  Washington  I  would 
not  live  nor  suffer  any  one  with  me  live  to 
see  G^ul  Howe  master  of  Philadelphia. 

No  Signature. 

Endorsed  by  Genl  Putnam.  "Copv  to 
Gov  Trumbull  Sept  27th  1777  for  SOOO  men" 

ISRAEL  PUTNAM  TO    GOVERNOR  CLINTON. 

Headquarters  Peekskill.  29  Sep.  17  77 

Dear  Sir 
Border  of  General  Washington  all  the 
Troops  from  this  Post  except  about  llOJ 
Continental  and  400  of  the  Militia  are  with- 
drawn. I  have  received  lurelligence  on 
whisb  I  fully  depend  that  the  enemy  have 
received  a  Reinforcement  in  New  York  last 
Thursday  of  about  SUOO  British  and  Foreign 
Troops  That  General  Clinton  has  called  in 
Guides  wbo  belong  about  Croion  River: 
have  (»rdered  hard  Bread  baked,  that  the 
troops  are  cald  trom  Paulus  Hook  to  Kings 
Bridge  &  the  whole  Troops  are  now  under 
mai*ching  orders.  Under  these  circumstances 
and  from  a  variety  of  other  considerations 
I  think  it  highly  probable  the 
Design  of  the  enemy  are  against 
the  Posts  in  the  Highlands  or  south  Part  of 
the  Counties  of  Westchester  or  Dutchess 
Should  their  attack  be  upon  the  Posts  in  the 
Highlands  You  cannot  nave  tbe  least  Ex- 
.pectation  the  Posts  can  be  maintained  with 
our  present  force  against  the  strength  the 
enemy  may  or  Probably  will  send.  When 
you  consider  the  Infinite  Importance  of  the 
Post  to  the  genei*al  interest  of  the  country 
&  of  this  state  in  particular  I  cannot  enter- 
tain a  Doubt  of  Your  immediate  attention 
to  the  defence  of  this  Post;  unless  a  greater 
Force  than  at  Present  is  here  or  appears 
probable  to  be  here  Is  supplied  for  tbe  de- 
fence of  the  Post  You  must  be  sensible  I 
cannot  be  answerable  for  the  Defence  of  it. 
I  therefore  beg  vou  to  pay  an  attention  to 
this  important  Pass  and  afford  me  a  Rein- 
forcement of  the  milita  of  tbe  state  as  will 
enable  me  to  maintain  the  Post  if  tis  pos&i- 
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t>le  for  you  to  pay  a  personal  attention  to 
thiii  object  I  sball  think  myself  happy  in 
your  Council  and  assistance.  - 

I  am  Sr  yr^obedt  HI  Servt 

(Note  without  sis^nature] 

Indorsed :   •*Copv  of  a  Lietter  to  Govr  Geo 
Clinton  Sept  29  ifn." 

OOVBRNOR    CLIIVTON  TO  OBNSRAL    PUTNAM. 

Kingston  39th  September  1777 
Dear  Sir 

I  received  your  Favor  of  Y<»8terday  In- 
closing copies  of  Letters  which  you  baa  re- 
ceivea  from  General  Parsons  I  think  -It 
bighly  probable  from  the  several  Accounts 
you  have  received  that  the  Enemv  design 
«n  attempt  aarainst  your  post  and  the  Fort- 
resse^t  in  the  Higblands  As  this  will  at  least 
be  malcmg  a  diversion  in  favor  of  their 
Nortbern  Army  if  nothing  more,  tbo  I  doubt 
their  numbers  at  New  York  &  Kings  Bridge 
teing  as  those  accounts  make  them  and  I 
tielieve  the  Reinforcement  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Fanning  is  nothing  more  than  the  ar- 
rival of  their  sick  and  wounded  from  Gen- 
eral Howes  army  However  I  may  be  much 
mistaken  in  my  opinion  and  we  should  al- 
"ways  prepare  for  the  worst 
I  am  mucii  surprised  to  learn  you  have  so 
«tiiall  a  number  of  the  Militia  with  you  I 
had  ordered  six  entire  Rej^iments  from 
Dntcliess  County  to  join  you  which  I  have 
not  countermanded  I  ha^e  alwavs  found  it 
Impracticable  to  draw  out  the  whole  of  the 
<nilitia  In  any  Quarter  wherefore  1  have 
now  ordered  one  half  of  the  same  Regim- 
ents towit,  Freers.  Southerlands.  Umphreys 
ISworthoudts,  Brinkerhoofs  Fields  and  Lud- 
instons  immediately  to  march  to  your  Re- 
inforcement to  continue  in  service  for  one 
month  &  then  to  be  relieved  by  the  Re- 
cna  ning  Half  who  are  also  to  hold  them- 
selves in  Readiness  to  March  on  a  Moments 
warning.  Westchester  militia  you  will 
plettse  to  order  unto  your  assistance  if 
wtinted  By  the  inclosed  Letters  to  my 
Brother  Col  Allison.  Hosbroucic  &  Mc- 
Claghey  you  will  see  the  steps  I  have 
taken  to  Strengthen  the  Fortrestses  in  the 
Highlands  which  after  reading  you  will 
plea>e  to  Forward  to  Ft  Montgomery. 

I  am  Dr  Sir 
your 
most 
Obedient  Servt 
Geo  Clinton 

F.  S.  I  must  beg  Dr  Sir  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  let  me  have  by  express  the  earliest 
accounts  you  may  receive  from  the  South 
ward. 

To  the  Hoiibl  Major  Genl  Putnam. 
Endorsed   to   the  Honble  Majr  Genl  Put- 
nam. 


OBN.  PUTNAM  TO  JOHN  HANCOCK. 

PEKKdKiLL,  Sept.  29  1777. 

8  o'clock  p.  ic. 
Please  Tour  Excellency 

I  have  the  Pleasure  t  >  acquaint  you  that 
the  Ten  pieces  of  Cannon  with  fixed  ammu- 
nition oniered  from  Springfield  arrived  safe 
thisday  at  PeeksKill  Also  with  Sorrow  I 
am  obliged  t)  inform  you  that  by  authen- 
tick  intelligence  received  from  Lt  Fanninjc 
a  prisoner  of  ours  exchauGred  and  came  out 
left  Saturday  from  N.  York  Sixty  Sail  of 
Transports  arrived  there  lastThursdav  with 
three  thousand  briti^h  and  German  Troops 
being  part  of  a  larger  fleet  that  the  prepara- 
tions making  and  Diitpasitions  of 
the  Enemy  at  Kingsbndge  denote 
8>me  Capital  Expedition  Speed- 
ily to  be  set  on  foot.  Their  guides  are 
called  in.  Their  baker:!  briskly  employed 
baking  hard  bread.  Tbe  ships  hauld  into  the 
north  river — a  quantity  of  ammunition  put 
on  b  ^ard.  Col  Bayards  Regr  have  evac- 
uated Paulus  Hook  and  crossed  to  Harlem 
and  tne  troops  at  the  Briilge  are  put  under 
marching  orders.  Tbe  late  recruits  with  the 
troops  before  in  N  York  amount  to  about 
Eight  or  nine  thou.<ati«l.  The  repeated  long 
detachments  lately  ordered  from  this  post 
has  reduced  it»  strength  to  ab  mt  One  tnou- 
sand  Continental  troops  an)  notwithstand- 
ing my  repeated  urgent  anplication  to  this 
and  ine  State  of  Connecticut  not  more  than 
three  hundred  have  come  in  from  tbis#taie, 
more  than  half  of  these  without  arms  and 
whatjt  worse,  it  would  be  deemed  unsafe  to 
trust  them,  many  of  whom  have  deserted 
about  two  hundr»*'i  aH  i  Hf tv  f r<  ^m  Connect- 
icut which  is  all  the  force  I  have  t«»  depend 
upon  exclusiive  of  whats  in  the  forts  and 
ships  which  b\^  the  way  are  |x>orly  mauneii. 
This  post  is  of  a ^  much  importance  as  any 
UDon  the  Continent  and  T  will  exert  to  the 
utmost  for  its  defence  weakened  as  it  is  but 
permit  me  tu  teil  you  Sir  that  I  will  n(»t  be- 
answerable  for  its  safety  with  the 
strength  left  me  against  the  force  I  am  sen- 
sible the  enemy*  can  and  believe  will  specd- 
ly  send  against  it.  iNo  signature.  Indorsed 
'•Copy  to  Pr<»jiicient  liiancock"  "Sept  89 
1777.] 

WASHIXOTON  TO  PUTNAM, 

Head  Quarters  October  1 1777 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  yours  of  the  27  and  28  ulti:  and  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  reinforcement  1  or- 
dered is  in  such  foiwarduess.  1  irake  no 
doubt  but  some  trojDS  have  arrived  at  New 
York  from  Europe  t)ut  1  am  pretty  certain 
they  are  not  anythin:ic  like  so  immerous  as 
vour  informant  mentions.  1  knuw  it  has 
been  their  custom  tiiro  the  whole  Campaign 
to  swell  their  remforcenients  much  beyond 
what  they  reallv  were.     If  Oenl    Kurgbyne 
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is  defeated  or  hindred  from  making  any 
further  pros^ress,  as  we  may  reasonably  in- 
fer from  the  last  accounts  the  North  River 
will  be  no  object  for  the  Enemy.  I  rather 
think  if  Genl  Clinton  moves  at  ail  it  will 
be  thro  Jersey  to  form  a  junction  with 
Ckineral  Howe 

1  do  not  fully  understand  from  part  of  your 
letter  ot  the  27th  whether  the  Cannon  were 
brought  from  Hphiigfield  by  order  of  Con- 

£refH  or  your  own  I  can  hardly  think  the 
ittei*  because  I  do  not  know  that  chev  were 
warned  at  p^ekskill  Upon  enquiring  of 
Oenl  McDougall  he  tells  me  that  each  Bri- 
gaile  had  its  full  complement  of  Artillery^ 
but  recommended  it  t6  you  to  have  two  of 
the  heaviest  piec-es  mounted  upon  travelling 
Carriages  and  kept  to  annoy  an^  vessels 
that  may  attempt  to  lay  in  the  River  near 
you.  the  remainder  lo  be  sent  up  to  Fish- 
kills  to  which  place  I  would  advise  you  to 
remove  your  supemumerory  arms  and 
stores  of  all  kinds 

That  matters  may  go  regularly  on  in 
every  department,  I  could  wish  you  would 
inform  nie  before  you  order  any  quantity 
of  Artillery,  arms  or  ordinance  stores  from 
Springfield,  you  may  always  depend  upon 
being  supplied  with  what  is  necessary  and  I 
shall  then  always  know  exactly  what  are 
our  resources 

If  Oeni  McDongall  should  be  mistaken  in 
bis  opinion  that  all  the  Continental  Brigade 
have  their  complement  of  Artili(*rv  you  will 
in  that  case  imve  them  com  pleated  before 
you  send  the  Cannon  to  Pishkills 

I  am  Dear  Sir 
Yr  most  obt  Servt 
Go.  Washington 

Genl  Putnam  endorsed  "Public  Service 
Major  Genl  Putnam  at  Peekskill  Go.  Wash- 
ington yohrs  of  29th  Sept  came  to  hand 
after  sealing" 

WASmNGTON    rO    PUTNAM. 

Hbadquartbrs  15th  October  1777 
Bear  Sir 

I  am  favd  with  yours  of  the  8ib  and  10th 
instants,  giving  me  the  account  ot  the  loss 
of  Fort  Montgomery  and  the  evacuation  of 
Peekskill  in  consequence  of  it,  but  1  am  very 
glad  to  find  that  you  had  previously  re- 
moved the  greater  part  of  the  Stores.  This 
Stroke  would  have  perhaps  proved  fatal  to 
our  Northers  Affairs  in  its  consequences, 
bad  not  the  defeat  of  Genl  Burgoyne  provi- 
dentially taken  place  upon  the  7th  iuHtaiit. 
[  can  scarcely  think  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
will  pursue  his  Rout  now  tne  object  of  it  is 
disappointed,  1  mean  a  junction  with  Bur- 
goyne: But  I  hope  if  he  should  attempt  to 
nenetrate  further  you  will  be  able,  with  the 
Militia  from  Connecticut  and  New  York  and 
the  reinforcement  sent  down  by  Genl  Gates 
to  stop  his  progress. 


Genl  Modougal  has  just  suggested  a  mat- 
ter which  he  thinks  of  importance  He  im- 
agines that  the  enemy,  supposing  they  are' 
obliged  to  fall  down  the  North  River  again, 
will  destroy  all  the  Boats  they  find,  or  carry 
them  down  with  them  in  either  case  we 
shall  have  no  means  of  crossing,  He  there- 
fore advises  that  the  Boat  Builders  in  the 
peekskill  department  be  immediately  set  to 
work  to  make  a  number  of  Boats,  which 
may  be  built  some  distance  back  from  the 
Water  and  brought  down  upon  Carriages 
when  wanted,  but  if  the  enemy  go  down 
again  they  may  be  built  convenient  to  the 
Water.  If  our  Boats  are  destroyed  the 
sooner  this  works  is  set  about  the  better. 

Since  the  Battle  of  Germantown  both 
Armies  have  remained  quiet.  The  Enemy 
have  been  endeavoring  to  remove  the  ob- 
structions in  the  Delaware,  hut  they  have 
not  yet  made  much  progress 

I  am  Dear  Sir  Yr  most  obt  Servt. 

GK)  Washington 

Genl  Putnam 

LUDINaTON'S  REPORTS. 

Sir.     I  must  acquaint  you  of  my  yousage 
in  this  place.     I  find  the  melitia  was  to  join 
and  I  have  not  had  the  assistance  of  one 
man.    you  must    well   Remember  you  or- 
dered   Capt    Dean     and    Capt     Stephens. 
Stephens  I  never  have  seen.     Dean  I  showed 
your  order  and  Rote  a  few  days  ago  Beg- 
ging him  to  assist  me  in  schoughting  I  have 
mctosed   his  answer  to  me.     You  must  not 
Be  pend  two  much  upon  my  little  party.    If 
lam  tagard  the  inhabitants  I  must  Xjs  Re- 
inforced speadily  or  shall  be  obliged  to  post 
my  men  in  some  Better  place  of  Security   . 
and  am  Sir  Your  obedient 
Humble  Servant 
Henry  Ludinton 
8oclock  October  4th  1777 
at  Rites  mills 

P.  S  X  beleive  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
stript  where  they  goo 

Honoured  Sir  in  haste  I  am  to  acquaint 
you  that  tba  came  up  Last  night  with  2 
frigels  and  five  or  six  Royale  and  tenders 
and  about  id  fiat  Bottommed  boats  and 
landed  about  about  3  thousand  men  under 
the  cominaiiu  of  governor  trvon  they  ame- 
diately  Unik  the  heights  al)ove  tarry  town 
and  f  I  orn  thence  kept  the  Heights  until  they 
thought  they  had  got  above  our  party  But 
Luckily  w(«  had  goot  altove  them  and  paused 
at  mr  youngses  where  we  thought  Best  to 
move  towards  them  where  we  in  open  view 
of  them  and  found  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  us  in  nuinbers  and  moved 
of  to  Rights  mills  Having  no  as- 
istance  more  than  our  Little  party 
belonging  to  our  Regiment  I  found  on  our 
Retreat  before  we  goot  back  to  Youngses 
they  had  sent  forward  a  flag.  But  found 
that  was  in  view  of  trapping  us  as  they  had 
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flankiDK  particB  who  we  discovered  in  or- 
der to  surround  us  But  after  clearing  the 
Regiment  I  rode  Back  and  met  the  fla^ 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  main 
body  the  purport  of  hia  arrend  was  that 
governor  try  on  Had  sent  him  to  acquaint 
me  that  if  we  would  give  up  our  arms  and 
Bubmit  they  would  show  us  mersv  or  other- 
ways  they  were  determined  to  take  us  and 
strip  the  centre.  Sent  in  answer  that  as 
Long  as  we  had  a  man  alive  I  was  deter- 
mined to  apoee  them  and  they  might  come 
on  as  soon  as  they  pleased.  We  have  not 
lost  a  man  aud  the  last  move  of  the  enemy 
was  from  Youngses  towards  the  plains. 

[Note. — This  report  has  no  address,  date 
or  signaturn.  it  is  in  the  hand  writing  of  Col. 
Henry  Ludingt'tii,  and  upon  a  half  sheet  of 
letter  paper  of  the  same  letter  paper  upon 
which  Ck>lonei  Ludington's  previous  report 


was  made.  Colonel  Ludington's  morning 
report  of  October  <M,  1877,  shows  his  force 
to  have  been  '*1  Colonel  1  I  it  Colonel,  5  Cap- 
tains 10  I^utennnts,  no  £usign,  no  Chap- 
lain, ,1  Adjutant  1  Quartermast<*r  I  Sur- 
geon, no  Surgeons  mate,  19  Sergeants,  9 
Drummers  and  Fifers  182  present  fit  for 
duty  19  Sick  present  8  Sick  Absent  19  on 
Command  10  On  Furlough  I'otal  2»8"] 
*'N.  B.  the  maj  is  Ooue  home  ot\  furlo^'- 

*'Hknry  Ludinqton" 

[Colonel  Ludington's  regiment  is  one  of 
the  New  York  Militia  Regiments  mentioned 
in  the  letter  of  Governor  George  Chnton, 
and  as  it  would  appear  from  his  order,  but 
half  of  the  regiment  wan  in  servica  With 
182  effective  men  against  8,000  of  Governor 
Try  on.  Colonel  Ludington  seems  to  have 
managed  skillfully  and  to  have  sent  a 
pretty  plucky  answer.] 


EARLY  INDIAN  MIGRATION  IN  OHIO. 


BY   C.    C.    BALDWIN. 


BKAD  BKFOBE  TH2  BTATE  ABCHSOLOOICAIj  SOdETT  OF  OHIO,  IN  BBFTISMBEB,  1878. 


In  the  historical  map  of  Ohio,  appearing  in  1872  in  Walling's 
and  Gray's  Atlas,  and  prepared  by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey; 
the  Indian  occupation  of  Ohio  appears  as  follows: 

The  Iroquois  and  tribes  adopted  by  them,  north-east  Ohio, 
including  the  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga,  the  Tuscarawas  and 
Wheeling  Creek;  Wyandots  and  Ottawas,  the  valleys  of  the 
streams  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  flowing  into  Lake  Erie,  but 
following  up  the  Maumee  no  further  than  Fulton  and  Henry 
counties.  The  Delawares  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum;  the 
Shawnees  the  Scioto  and  its  tributaries,  and  as  far  east  as  to 
include  the  Raccoon,  and  west  including  parts  of  Brown  and 
Highland  counties.  The  Miamis  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
including  the  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Maumee. 

These  were  in  a  general  way  the  limits  of  the  tribes  in 
Ohio  from  1754  to  1780.  The  Iroquois  were  mostly  the  Sene- 
cas,  the  western  and  largest  tribe  of  that  nation.  The  old 
settlers  of  northern  Ohio  to-day  will  generally  say  the  Iroquois 
whom  they  met  were  Senecas,  or  generally  pronounced  the 
Sinekas.  There  were  also  Mohawks,  Tuscarawas,  Mingoes, 
and  descendants  not  named  in  a  tribal  way  of  the  ancient 
Eries  and  Neutrals.  These  named  tribes  were  all  intrusive 
within  the  period  of  history. 

The  Ottawas  and  Wyandots,  although  of  different  generic 
stock,  lived  much  together,  perhaps  partly  through  sympathy 
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in  a  similar  downfall.  They  had  been  allies  against  the  Iro- 
quois, and  in  succession  overcome.  The  Wyandots  were  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Nation  de  Petun  (Owendot)  and  Hurons. 
Their  traditions  did  not  tell  much,  but  the  Jesuit  Relations 
reveal  the  story  so  eloquently  narrated  in  English  by  Mr. 
Parkman.  They  were,  as  shown  by  their  language  and  early- 
history  and  tradition,  cognate  to  the  Iroquois.  When  first 
known,  the  Hurons  were  settled  on  the  south-east  of  the 
northern  portion  of  Lake  Huron,  where  a  French  mission  was 
established  as  early  as  1634.  In  1649  they  were  completely 
prostrated  and  driven  away  by  the  Iroquois.  Some  moved 
west,  some  settled  near  Quebec,  where  they  were  heavily 
assaulted  in  1656  under  the  very  cannon  of  that  city. 

The  Nation  de  Petun  or  Tobacco  Nation,  calling  themselves 
Tionontates  or  Dinondadies,  were  found  in  1616  south  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  just  west  of  the  Hurons.  Their  language  was 
almost  identical  with  the  Huron.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Hurons  they  were  nearly  destroyed  in  the  continuation  of  the 
same  war.  With  some  of  the  Hurons  they  removed  to  Wis- 
consin. They  were  driven  back  by  the  Dacotahs  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  about  1680  removed  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Detroit,  their  principal  seat  being  opposite  that  place. 
Extending  their  hunting  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sandusky, 
they  partly  settled  in  its  vicinity,  and  continued  there  until  a 
late  day.  In  1706  their  war  parties  reached  the  Cherokees, 
Choctaws  (Flatheads),  and  Shawnees,  by  way  of  Sandusky, 
the  Scioto  and  the  Ohio.  (S  Hist.  Mag.,  267,  IX.,  N.  Y. 
Col.  Doc,  886.)  In  1732  they  claimed  all  Ohio  as  their  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  warned  the  Shawnees  to  plant  their  villages 
south  of  the  Ohio.  (5  Hist.  Mag. ,  267,  IX. ,  N.  Y. ,  Col.  Doc. , 
1035.)  They  gradually  centered  at  Sandusky  before  the 
Revolution. 

The  Ottawas  were  Algonquins,  and  in  1640  inhabited  the 
islands  of  Lake  Huron,  and  the  northern  part  of  Michigan 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  They  were  early  inti- 
mate with  the  Wyandots.  In  1646  Algonquins  were  living 
with  the  Petun  (Relation  of  1648),  most  likely  the  Ottawas. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Hurons,  they  fled  to  the  islands  at 
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the  mouth  of  Green  Bay,  thence  beyond  the  Mississsppi. 
Driven  back  they  were  after  1672  inseparable  companions  of 
the  Wyandots  (5  Hist.  Mag. ,  264.)  In  1709  they  were  at  war 
with  the  Miamis  (IX.  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  827.)  In  1747  the 
the  Hurons  (or  Wyandots)  who  had  been  already  established 
at  Sandusky,  persuaded  a  portion  of  the  Ottawas  to  settle  on 
Lake  Erie  on  the  lower  Maumee,  promising  trade  with  the 
English  (X.  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.  162.) 

The  Iroquois  proper,  when  first  known  to  the  French  in 
1609,  did  not  extend  as  far  west  as  Lake  Erie.  The  Neutral 
nation  inhabited  the  banks  of  Niagara  river,  the  east  end  of 
Lake  Erie  and  its  north  shore.  The  map  of  Galline^  of  1669 
has  the  plain  legend,  north  of  Lake  Erie  and  west  of  Ontario: 
"Here  was  formerly  the  Neutral  nation,"  They  were  called 
Kahkwas  by  the  Senecas,  and  a  river  (18-mile  creek)  south- 
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west  of  Buffalo,  was  named  Gah-gwah-ge-ga-aah,  "Residence 
of  the  Kahkwas."* 

In  the  relation  of  1641  the  Neuter  frontiers  are  placed  on 
the  river  Ongniaahra,  which  starts  first  from  the  Lac  d'Erie, 
or  of  the  Cat  nation  and  just  within  the  territory  of  the  Neu- 
trals, which  ranged  from  the  east  to  the  west,  "towards  the 
Nation  du  Chat  or  Eriechronons. "  The  author  was  mission- 
ary among  the  Neutrals.  They  were  of  the  Huron  Iroquois 
family,  called  by  the  Hurons  Attiwandaronk  (a  nation  speak- 
ing a  little  different  language).  The  French  called  them  Neu- 
trals because  such  was  their  position  in  the  Huron-Iroquois 
war;  but  the  Iroquois  quickly  overcame  them,  and  in  1651 
thoroughly  devastated  their  country.  Some  joined  the  scat- 
tered Wyandots,  "Tiotontadies,"  and  in  1653  were  west  of 
Sault  St.  Marie  with  them.  The  locality  is  called  in  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  A  otonatendie.  The  villages  were  likely  separate, 
as  1653  the  Neuters  are  said  to  be  three  leagues  beyond  the 
Sault,  and  on  Sanson's  map,  of  1657,  next  the  Sault  are 
Aouentsiouaeron,  no  doubt  corresponding  to  the  name  of  the 
locality.  Just  west  appear  the  Attiouandarons.  A  portion 
of  the  Neuters  submitted  to  the  Iroquois  and  were  adopted 
into  the  Senecas.t  The  descendants  of  the  two  branches  met 
in  Ohio  from  opposite  ends  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Peninsula 
north  of  Lake  Erie  was  devastated.  The  Iroquois  had  turned 
a  flourishing  and  thickly  inhabited  Indian  country  into 
a  thinly  settled  hunting  ground.  They  then  turned  their  at- 
tention elsewhere,  and  after  a  severe  war  in  1655,  thoroughly 
overthrew  the  Eries,  a  cognate  tribe  inhabiting  the  south  of 
the  lake  named  from  them.  But  little  is  known  of  the  Eries; 
they  were  perhaps  never  visited  by  but  one  white,  Etienne 
Brul^,  in  1615,  soliciting  aid  for  the  Hurons.  The  brief  re- 
port by  Champlain  of  this  journey  leaves  it  doubtful  if  Brul^ 
ever  saw  Lake  Erie.  It  is  said  in  1646,  that  in  approaching 
the  Erie  country  from  the  East  "there  is  a  thick,  oily,  stagnant 
water  which  takes  fire  like  brandy,  "f  The  Relation  of  1648, 
written  among  the  Hurons,  says  that  the  Andastes  were  below 

*  O.  H.  Marshall,  The  Niagara  Frontior. 
12  Shea's  Charlevoix,  271. 
:  2  Shea's  Char.  190. 
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the  Neutrals,  reaching  a  little  towards  the  east  and  towards 
New  Sweden,  that  Lake  Erie  was  formerly  inhabited  along  its 
south  coasts  by  the  Cat  nation,  who  had  been  obliged  to  draw 
well  inland  to  avoid  their  enemies  from  the  west.  They  had 
a  quantity  of  fixed  villages,  for  they  cultivated  the  earth  and 
had  the  same  language  as  the  Hurons.  Charlevoix  says  that 
the  Iroquois  obtained  from  the  country  of  the  ancient  Eries 
"Apple  trees  with  fruit  of  the  shape  of  a  goose's  ^^'g,  and  a 
seed  that  is  a  kind  of  bean.  This  fruit  is  fragrant  and  very 
delicate.  It  is  a  dwarf  tree,  requiring  a  moist,  rich  soil." 
This  can  be  no  other  than  the  paw-paw,  abundant  in  south- 
ern Ohio,  particularly  on  the  river,  and  common  in*  the  center 
of  the  State.  The  plant  rarely  occurs  along  the  lake  and  does 
not  fruit  there.  It  is  abundant  around  some  of  the  ancient 
works  at  Newark. 

Sanson  places  the  Eries  under  the  easterly  half  of  the  lake, 
and  well  down  from  it.  La  Hontan,  around  the  west  end, 
and  the  Andastes  beneath  them.  This  location  was  evidently 
wrong.  De  Lisle,  in  his  map  of  1703,  confounds  the  Wabash 
and  Ohio,  making  it  run  near  the  lake,  and  the  Eries  were 
below  the  Ohio.  In  1720,  he  places  the  Ohio  more  properly, 
and  the  Eries  well  between  the  lake  and  river. 

Bellin,  in  1744,  in  the  capital  map  he  made  for  Charlevoix, 
places  them  similarly.  Coxe,  in  his  Carolana  (1721),  places 
them  similarly  and,  following  La  Hontan's  error,  places  the 
Andastes  south-west  of  the  Eries. 

What  is  known  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  Eries,  appears 
in  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1660,  which  says  the  Senecas  were 
•the  most  numerous  of  the  Five  Nations  because  of  the  great 
numbers  they  had  adopted  from  conquest,  naming  the  Hurons, 
Altiouendaronk,  or  Neuters,  Riquehronons  (Eries),  who 
are  those  of  the  Nation  of  Cats,  the  Ontouagannha,  or  Fire 
Nation,  the  Trakouachronnons,  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
strength  of  the  Iroquois,  says  they  overcame  2,000  men  of  the 
Cats  in  their  own  intrenchments.  The  Iroquois  conquered 
the  Andastes,  a  cognate  tribe  living  on  the  Upper  Susque- 
hanna and  branches  of  the  Ohio.  Mr.  Shea  has  identified 
them  with  the  Susquehannas,  Minguas,  Mingoes  or  Canesto- 
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gas.  After  their  overthrow,  in  1675,  they  were  adopted  into 
the  tribes  of  the  league,  and  in  various  ways  figured  in  the 
after  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  Andastes  are  probably  the  Attiouandarons,  of  San- 
son's map  of  1657,  placed  on  the  east  of  the  branch  of  the 
Ohio,  running  from  Chatauqua  Lake.*  The  Tuscaroras  were 
a  cognate  tribe  from  the  south  (North  Carolina),  who  returned 
north  in  17 12  and  were  received  as  a  Sixth  Nation  by  the 
Iroquois.  Some  of  them  lived  in  Ohio.  The  Algonkin 
nations  living  in  Ohio  were  the  Miamis  and  Illinois  from  the 
westerly,  the  Shawnees  from  the  southerly,  and  the  Delawares 
from  the  east.  The  Miamis  had  apparently  moved  to  the 
south-east  within  the  time  of  history.  They  were  first  found 
by  the  French  in  the  neighborhood  of  Green  Bay,  and  after 
found  around  Lake  Michigan,  in  1679,  at  the  south-east  of  it. 
Little  Turtle  described  their  probable  course  when  he  said: 
"My  forefathers  kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit;  from  thence 
he  extended  his  lines  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto;  from 
thence  to  its  mouth;  from  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  and  from  thence  to  Chicago  over  Lake  Michi- 
gan." The  Miami  Confederacy  had  several  sub-tribes,  as  the 
Ouiatenon,  or  Wea,  and  Piankeshaus.  The  Illinois,  a  nation 
nearly  allied,  were  on  the  west  and  south.  In  1679,  the  St. 
Joseph,  of  Michigan,  was  the  river  of  the  Miamis,  and  the 
names  of  three  rivers  in  Ohio  keep  their  national  name.  They 
were  the  tribe  next  west  of  the  Eries,  and  probably  the  one 
that  pushed  them  inland  from  the  north-west. 

The  Delawares  were  Algonkin  living,  when  first  known,  on 
the  coast.  The  Dutch  began  to  trade  with  them  in  16 16. 
The  Andastes  were  their  superiors,  and  when  the  Iroquois 
proper  conquered  the  Andastes,  they  succeeded  to  the  suprem- 
acy. About  1700,  in  a  war  with  the  Cherokees,  they  reached 
the  Ohio,  settled,  and  remained  there  until  1773.  They  called 
them  selves  Lenno  Lenapi,  meaning  men,  a  name  similar  to 
that  used  by  many  tribes  for  themselves.  They  claimed  to 
be  the  oldest  of  the  Algonkin  tribes,  and  were  styled  grand- 
fathers.    This  means,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  been  the  first 

*  They  appear  in  the  adzuirable  manuBoript  map  of  Franquelin,  dated  1688,  on  the 
western  bTanches  of  the  Qusqaehanna. 
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of  the  Algonkins  to  occupy  their  territory,  and  they  may 
have  been  the  oldest  or  first  in  the  great  Algonkin  emigration 
from  the  west  and  northwest.  The  very  position  of  the  Dela- 
wares  and  other  coast  Indians  makes  it  probable  that  they 
were  the  earlier  emigrants. 

The  early  history  of  the  Shawnees  and  of  Southern  Ohio  is 
scantily  traced.  Their  position  did  not  bring  them  within  the 
early  acquaintance  of  whites,  or  the  knowledge  of  history. 
When  they  applied  to  La  Salle  for  French  protection,  he  replied 
they  were  too  remote.  They  were  Algonkin,  but  their  language 
had  varied  much  from  the  Delawares  or  Miamis.  In  the  belt 
of  the  Algonkins,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, below  the  lakes,  they  occupied  a  position  between  the 
two.  Within  thfe  period  of  history,  they  pushed  into  Ohio 
from  Kentucky,  and  the  Cumberland  River  is  called,  in  the 
early  French  maps,  the  river  of  the  ancient  Shawnees.  That 
was  not  the  first  time  they  had  been  on  the  Ohio.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Eries,  they  seem  to  have  been  next  south 
upon  that  river,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  while  the  Eries 
were  at  peace,  the  Shawnees  lived  next  south,  probably  in 
Southern  01\io  and  Kentucky.  The  dividing  ridge  between 
the  lake  and  river  was  a  not  unnatural  boundary,  and  perhaps 
was  the  line  in  niost  of  the  State  until  the  Eries  were  forced 
inland  and,  no  doubt,  pushed  down  the  Ohio.  A  manuscript 
map  of  JoUiet,  dated  1674,  represents  the  Upper  Ohio  as 
divided  into  two  parallel  branches,  and  below  the  southerly  is 
written  "Pays  Kentayentonga. "     That  was  an  Erie  town. 

But  the  war  with  the  Eries  was  too  short  and  easily  con- 
clu(ied  to  believe  that  the  Iroquois,  in  that  war,  conquered  the 

whole  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

« 

In  1669,  when  La  Salle  wanted  of  the  Senecas  a  prisoner 
from  the  Ohio,  as  a  guide  to  his  intended  discovery  of  it,  the 
people  living  there  were  called  Toagenha,  or  Otoagannha,  **  A 
people  speaking  a  corrupt  Algonkin."  (O.  H.  Marshall's  La 
Salle  and  the  Senecas,  21,  and  Vol.  I,  Margry  Papers.)  The 
Indians  undertook  to  dissuade  the  Frenchmen  from  their  jour- 
ney, telling  them  the  Toagenha  were  a  very  bad  people,  Who 
would  kill  them  in   the  night,  and  they  would  run  great  risk 
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before  reaching  them  of  meeting  the  Ontastois.  We  may  be 
quite  certain  these  tribes  were  the  Shawnees  and  the  Anda- 
stes.  La  Salle  afterward  procured  a  Chouanon  (Shawnee) 
and  was  probably  the  first  to  visit  the  Oliio. 

In  the  Relation  of  1670,  it  appears  that  Marquette  met  at 
La  Pointe,  the  Illinois.  The  Shawnees  lived  east-south-east 
of  them,  upon  the  Ohio. 

In  the  Relation  of  1672,  Father  Garnier  was  among  the 
Senecas  when  there  arrived  a  captive  of  the  Ontouagannha  or 
Chaouang  (Shawnee.)  This  particular  Shawnee  the  good 
father  converted  and  baptized  at  once,  and  he  expresses  the 
belief  that  he  entered  Heaven  the  same  day  he  arrived  at; 
Tsonnontouan. 

De  Laet,  in  1632,  getting  his  information  from  the  coast, 
enumerating  the  tribes  on  the  Delaware,  says:  Some  persons 
add  to  them  the  Shawanoes. 

Having  taken  back  our  Ohio  tribes  as  far  as  written  history 
will,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  at  a  map  made  by 
Sanson,  the  royal  geographer  of  France,  about  1657. 

The  position  of  the  tribes  and  the  similarity  of  names  with 
the  names  in  the  earliest  Relations,  show  that  the  geographical 
date  of  much  of  the  map  is  1640,  about  30  years  before  the 
Ohio  or  Mississippi  were  discovered.  The  western  tribe  of 
the  Iroquois,  the  Sonontouans,  are  east  of  the  Genesee.  The 
Hurons  and  Petuns  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula 
n9rth  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Eriechronons  or  du  Chat  occupy 
between  the  Eastern  half  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  the 
upper  part  only  of  which  appears,  flowing  from  Chatauqua 
Lake.  South-east  of  that  branch  of  the  Ohio,  are  the  Attiou- 
andarons,  which  may  mean  the  the  Neuters  or  the  Andastes, 
probably  the  latter,  as  the  position  would  be  nearly  correct, 
and  the  name  might  apply  to  either. 

South  of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  are  the  Ontarraronons, 
meaning  Lake  people,  as  Ontario  means  beautiful  lake.  These 
were  likely  the  Algonkins,  who  had  pushed  back  the  Eries  and 
very  likely  the  "Miami  du  Lac,"  who  gave  name  to  the  Mau- 
mee.  The  lake  referred  to  was  perhaps  Sandusky  Bay,  often 
called  lake,  and  reminds  one  of  Totontaraton  in   1744,  one  of 
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the  places  of  the  Hurons.  West  of  the  lake  are  the  Squen- 
qiboronons;  just  above  on  the  Detroit  river  the  Aictjero- 
nons;  where  the  river  flows  from  Lake  Huron  the  Couacro- 
oons,  and  further  north  the  Ariatoeronon,  On  the  Peninsula 
or  point  between  Lake  Huron  and  Michigan  are  the  Oukouar- 
araronons.  Lake  Michigan  is  merged  into  Green  Bay;  its  south- 
erly course  does  not  appear;  west  ofall  but  the  last  named  tribe 
are  the  Assistaeronons  or  Nation  du  Feu.  South  and  south- 
west of  all  these  named  arc  the  Apalatcy  Mountains,  with  no 
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Mississippi  valley,  and  with  Spanish  names.  The  last  named 
tribe  were  the  well-known  Mascoutins.  The  name  Squenqui- 
uoronons,  at  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  may  have  been  the 
Nepissing  branch  of  the  Ottawas,  called  Squekaneronons  (9 
N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.  160),  said  by  Sagard  in  1624  to  be  their 
proper  name,  or  the  name  may  refer  to  the  lake,  as  in  Sagard  s 
case.  The  lake  is  Skekouan.  The  names  on  tliis  map  are 
Huron,  and  Indians  are  so  apt  to  make  a  descriptive  name, 
which  sounds  to  whites  like  a  tribal  one,  as  to  add  greatly 
to  the  labor  of  study.  In  the  very  map  before  us  the  Skrae- 
ronons  living  east  of  Sault  St.  Marie  are  simply  people  of  the 
Skiae  or  Sault  (2  Shea's  Char.,  271).  The  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1662,  p.  62,  has  an  enumeration  of  the  bands  of  Indians  in 
the  Michigan  peninsulas,  all  Algonquins  and  all  friends  of  the 
Hurons,  and  all  trading  with  the  French,  save  some  of  the 
Five  Nations  and  some  Puants  farthest  to  the  west.  The  On- 
taanek  are,  no  doubt,  our  old  friends  in  north-west  Ohio, 
the  Ontarraronons.  I  should  perhaps  explain  for  those  not 
familiar  with  Indian  names  that  the  termination  "ronon"  is 
Huron  for  nation,  and  that  the  terminations  "nek"  and  "gouk" 
are  Algonquin  for  the  same.  The  Ontaousinagouk  may  well 
be  the  Squenqueronon.  The  others  are  Kichkagoneiak, 
Nigouaouichirinjk  and  Ouachaskesouek. ,  The  first  were  prob- 
ably Nepissings,  the  next  to  the  last  were  no  doubt  the  Niki- 
kouek  of  the  relation  of  1648  (p.  62,  Quebec  Ed.),  and  likely 
the  Couacronons  and  no  doubt  the  Ottawas.* 

We  find,  then,  about  1640  the  Eries  ranged  in  Ohio  from 
near  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  near  the  west,  and  held  the 
country  back  and  part  of  the  Ohio  river.  That  everywhere 
west  were  Algonquins,  probably  the  Miamis  and  Ottawas 
pressing  upon  them.    That  below  them  on  the  Ohio,  were  the 


Note.— A  letter  from  P6re  LamervUle  to  P6re  Brayas  (3  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  488),  dated 
4th  November,  1686,  says  the  Senecas  wanted  him  to  join  them  in  fighting  with  Tolere 
tionontatez  (Denondades  or  Wyandots) ,  the  Ennekaragi  and  the  French.  It  appears  from 
the  New  York  Council  Minutes,  XIV.,  395,  396,  that  in  May,  1723,  they  were  visited  by 
eighty  men,  besides  women  and  children  of  the  great  nation  called  Ne^hkereages,  consist- 
ing of  six  castles  and  tribes,  and  that  lived  near  a  place  called  Mischmakinack,  between 
the  upper  lake  and  the  lake  of  Hurons. 

In  Colden's  Mapjoreflxed  to  his  Five  Nations,  they  appear  there  and  are  called  Outaou- 
aoB  or  Necariages.  Tne  Kiohkagonelck  were  likely  the  Eekeraunonronnons,  the  one  name 
having  an  Algonquin  ending,  and  the  other  the  Iroquois  or  Huron.  Lamerville  in  the  same 
letter  says :  "A  man  named  Andrew  Flannaverses  has  gone  with  two  others  to  look  up  the 
Eekeraxmon-ronons,  who  are,  I  believe,  the  Nypissings,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  come 
and  live  with  the  Bx>quois.'' 
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Shawnees,  and  south-east  of  them  and  their  kindred  the  An- 
dastes  were  the  Algonquin  nations. 

In  the  known  history  of  the  Iroquois  we  are  not  without 
some  further  light.  In  1609,  when  first  known,  they  were  in 
Central  New  York  and  the  confederation  was  formed.  By 
clear  tradition  they  had  resided  around  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal.  It  was  evident  that  for  many  years  they  had  occu- 
pied their  then  home.  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  Iroquois,  places  it 
since  1500,  in  a  later  article  in  N.  A,  Review ^  since  1450  at 
least.  The  Hurons,  Neutrals,  Iroquois,  Eries  and  Andastes 
lay  so  compactly  together  in  the  Algonquin  sea,  around  them 
that  their  history  evidently  had  much  in  common.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  all  the  southern  of  these  tribes  emigrated  from 
the  north.  Central  New  York  must  have  been  very  attrac- 
tive to  fishermen  and  hunters.  The  league  was  formed  after 
the  migration.  It  appears,  then,  with  some  clearness  that  the 
Eries  emigrated  from  the  north-east  to  the  region  of  Ohio  and 
had  likely  occupied  northern  Ohio  at  least  150  years;  no  one 
can  tell  how  much  longer.  By  tradition,  the  Iroquois  in  this 
movement  warred  with  the  Algonquins,  no  doubt  all  they 
touched,  and  probably  Delawares,  Shawnees  and  possibly  the 
Miamis.  The  Tuscaroras  very  probably  became  separated  in 
this  struggle. 

The  location  of  tribes,  tradition  and  language  all  point  to 
an  earlier  emigration  of  the  Huron  Iroquois  family  from  the 
west,  and  we  think  Mr.  Morgan  has  well  established  its  line 
as  north  of  Lake  Erie.*  It  is  well-established  also  that  the 
Algonquins  came  from  the  north-west,  and  Mr.  Morgan  thinks 
both  branches  of  Indians  went  north  of  Lake  Erie  as  the  more 
natural  highway.  That  seems  probable  of  the  Delawares; 
th^  Alleghanies  were  a  natural  barrier.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  there  may  have  been  emigrations  south  as  well 
as  north,  either  by  the  lake  shore  and  portages  or  down  the 
Mississippi  and  up  the  Ohio.  Evidences  of  both  are  found 
in  the  movements  of  the  north-west  tribes  and  the  traditional 
history  of  tribes  upon  the  Ohio.  The  Shawnee  language  was 
quite   corrupted  and    the    Delaware    and   Miami  were  much 
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more  alike  than  either  like  the  Shawnee.  We  submit  that 
this  similarity  had  a  cause  in  past  history,  and  the  Delawares, 
Miami  and  Illinois  were  nearer  akin  than  either  to  the  Shaw- 
nee, that  the  Shawnee  emigration  was  different.  The  Iroquois 
pushed  upon  the  Algonquins  of  the  north  emigration,  who 
went  in  all  directions,  some  south-east  of  the  AUeghanies  and 
some  to  the  south-east  from  west  of  Lake  Erie.  Were  not 
the  Shawnees  an  earlier  migration  made  to  the  south  of  the 
lakes?  Their  language  showed  early  intercourse  with  other 
tribes,  their  tradition  was  that  they  migrated  with  the  Foxes 
and  Kicapoos,  that  they  turned  to  the  south,  the  others  to 
the  west.  Affinity  of  language  gives  color  to  the  tradition. 
Heckewelder  writing  in  i8i 8  gives  a  tradition  of  crossing  a 
great  river  and  meeting  the  Allegwi,  or  Tallegwi.  This  tra- 
dition has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Mound-builders.  His 
own  view  of  it  was,  we  think,  evidently  colored  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  mounds.  But  the  tradition  as  given  by  Loskiel, 
writing  in  1778,  is  that  about  80  years  before  that,  on  the 
whites  settling  on  the  coast,  the  Delawares  came  to  Ohio, 
drove  the  Cherokees  away  and  settled  about  Beaver  Creek  (p. 
127).  He  adds  at  the  present  time,  the  Delawares  call  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  river  Wabash  into 
the  Ohio,  *' Alligewineugk,  that  is,"  says  he,  "a  land  into  which 
they  came  from  distant  parts. " 

The  Cherokees,  in  fact,  long  after  held  the  mountains  of 
east  Tennesee  and  Kentucky,  and  stoutly  maintained  their 
ground  against  their  adjacent  neighbors,  the  Delawares  and 
the  Shawnees.  The  western  tribes  warred  with  them.  In 
1679,  the  Ottawas*  called  the  Upper  Ohio  "Olighin  Sipi." 
The  name  Alleghany,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  our  only  word 
from  the  Mound-builders,  we  submit  means  the  Cherokees. 
In  the  atlas  of  the  Royal  Geographer,  D'Anville  (Paris,  1746), 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  apparently  the  Kenawha  or  Mononga- 
hela,  is  called  river  "des  Tchalaque^"  evidently  meaning  the 
Cherokees,  called  otherwise  Chalakees,  or  more  properly,  says 
Gallatin,  Tsalakies  I,  D'Anville's  very  fine  and  full  map  of  1755, 
he  spells  itAlegue,  and  makes  it  branch  to  the  east  above  Pitts- 
burgh,   apparently  the   Kiskeminetas.     The   Iroquois   had   a 
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tradition  that  they  drove  Indians  from  this  vicinity.  In  1722 
in  treaty  with  Virginia,  their  orator  said  that  all  the  world 
knew  that  they  had  driven  away  the  Cohnowas  ronon.  Had 
the  Iroquois  and  Delawares  joined  in  this  adventure?  and  was 
Heckewelder  right  in  this  part  of  his  tradition? 

The  time  of  the  conquest  is  uncertain,  the  extent  of  occu- 
pancy, but  I  think  it  reasonably  established  that  the  Talegewi 
were  the  Cherokees.  I  am  pleased  after  coming  unexpectedly 
to  this  conclusion  to  find  it  had  previously  been  announced  by 
Mr.  Brinton.*  » 

A  critical  study  and  comparison  of  the  Cherokee  language 
with  other  Indian  languages  would  throw  some  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  the  west. 

Mr.  Brinton  says  "it  has  a  limited  number  of  words  in  com- 
mon with  the  Iroquois,  and  its  structural  similarity  is  close. " 
Gallatin  and  Dr.  Barton  were  inclined  to  think  the  Cherokee 
belonged  structurally  to  the  Iroquois  family.  The  differences 
of  it  from  the  Iroquois  were  probably  even  greater  than 
bcftween  the  Shawnee  and  other  Algonquin  tongues.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  similarity  of  the  Cherokee  to  the  Dakota  lan- 
guages is  greater  than  to  the  Iroquois;  a  conclusion  I  believe 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Heckewelder  would  have  reached  but  for 
the  limited  information  accessible  to  them  about  the  Dako- 
ta tongue.  In  1540,  De  Soto  apparently  found  them  upop  the 
upper  waters  of  *the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  at  a  time 
when  likely  the  Akansea  were  lower  on  these  rivers.  In  1669 
the  Shawnees  were  on  the  Ohio  next  the  Andastes.  The 
Shawnees  were  driven  south  by  the  Iroquois,  and  settled  on 
the  Cumberland.  They  must  have  displaced  the  Cherokees, 
and  in  part,  possibly,  the  Akansas,  driving  one  to  the  west 

*NoTS  1. — ^Mr.  Shea,  in  Voyages  Up  and  Down  the  Mississippi,  p.  75,  and  also  in  his 
article  in  the  American  Cyclopedia  on  the  Arkansas,  suggests  that  they  may  have  been 
the  Aleghin,  and,  page  120,  the  Ohio  is  said  to  be  called  by  the  Oiimiamis  uid  the  Illinois 
the  Arkansea,  because  that  tribe  once  dwelt  there.  This  information  comes  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  month  of  the  Ohio  is  a  long  way  from  the  Alleghany,  and 
tribes  from  the  west  would  not  drive  a  tribe  so  far  back  in  their  own  track.  The  Dacotah 
character  of  the  Arkansas  would  show  them  improbable  intruders  in  the  Allegheny  and 
prooerly  belonging  geographically  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  or  where  afterwards  found. 
"It  is  the  united  river,  commonly  called  Ouabachi,  called  by  l^e  Illinois  Arkansea." 

Notice  that  the  text  si>eak8  of  the  unired  river  emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  recog- 
nizing the  three  branches,  Wabash,  Ohio,  and  the  otiier  from  the  S.  S.  W,  on  whicn  are  the 
Shawnees.  In  a  map  in  my  possession  Peter  Schenck,  Amsterdam,  1706,  the  Cherokee 
river  is  called  the  Oceansea,  in  another  early  map  the  Akansoa,  and  the  Arkansas  need 
not  to  have  retired  far  from  its  mouth  down  the  Mississippi,  nor  to  have  separated  from 
tfaeir  Dacotah  brethren.  Had  the  Allegheny  been  called  Arkansea  by  the  tribes  Hying  on 
it,  the  case  would  have  strength.  In  Marquette's  map  of  1673,  the  Arkensea  are  placed  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  below  the  Ohio. 
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and  the  other  to  the  east  and  north-east.  At  any  rate,  as  we 
have  seen,  we  find  the  Cherokees  shortly  after  on  the  upper 
Ohio,  and,  if  I  am  right,  by  an  emigration  ^rst  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  secondly  up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  Mr- 
Shea  (Am.  Cyclo.,  Art.  Cherokees),  well  describes  the  home  of 
that  tribe  when  first  known  to  the  whites  to  be  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tennessee,  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Allegheny 
range,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Flint.  This 
tribe  was,  perhaps,  the  vanguard  of  the  western  Dakota  emigra- 
tion down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Cherokee  tradition 
they  did  not  build  the  mounds  in  their  country. 

The  Shawnees  and  Cherokees  seem  to  have  been  the  fore- 
most in  the  great  Indian  migrations  which  met  the  Mound- 
builders.  It  is  thought  singular  that  there  are  no  traditions  of 
that  move. 

But  when  we  think  how  faithless  are  the  traditions  among  the 
whites  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  almost  sure  to  be  very  wrong, 
even  of  one's  great-graadfather,  and  that  the  Mound-builders 
apparently  left  Ohio  several  hundred  years  ago,  at  least,  the  want 
of  memory  of  that  event  does  seem  singular.  Indians  were  al- 
ways warring  and  moving.  But  the  same  careful  linguistic  study 
in  America  that  has  told  so  much  in  the  Old  World  will  tell  us 
something  of  the  New. 

The  early  voyagers  along  the  coast,  nearly  all  speak  of  copper 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Even  in  so  small  a  book  as  Mr. 
Higginson's  *'  Explorers  for  Young  Folks,"  this  is  very  striking. 
In  Virginia,  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  New  England  was  found 
enough  to  impress  the  travelers.  It  could  have  come  from  but 
one  source,  Lake  Superior.  In  the  Mississippi  valley  some  may 
have  been  found  in  the  drift,  but  not  enough  to  make  such  abun- 
dance as  evidently  existed.  There  was  much  more  commerce 
among  the  aboriginal  tribes  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
first  discoverer  of  Florida  found  a  trade  with  Cuba.  There  are  in 
the  West  even  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  evidences  of  trade' 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  later  days  there  was  a  trade 
across  the  plains. 

We  say  we  think  there  was  copper  enough  to  show  a  trade 
most  likely  with  the  Algonquin  nations,  as  they  held  the  mines, 
and  as  at  that  time  the  Huron  Iroquois  held  the  north  of  Lake 
Erie,  we  think  it  took  place  south  of  the  lake.  The  main  mining 
was,  no  doubt,  long  before  and,  as  shown  in  the  earliest  account 
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» 

of  the  ancient  copper  mines,*  many  had  long  been  abandoned. 
We  think  some  had  not,  and  that  Algonquins  were  adequate  to 
continue  in  a  feeble  way  the  prior  works,  and  the  Shawnees  oc- 
cupying the  Ohio  river,  famous  afterward  as  enterprising  traders, 
to  conduct  the  commerce.f  Possibly  this  helped  to  corrupt  their 
tongues.  A  theory  has  been  suggested  that  the  Mound-builders 
voluntarily  abandoned  Ohio  and  withdrew,  finding  the  experi  • 
ment  of  northern  life  too  laborious.  The  movements  of  nations 
are  not  so  voluntary  and  independently  complete.  If  Mound- 
builders  came  from  a  better  climate  and  place  to  Ohio  and  built 
the  immense  works  they  did  here,  it  was  because  there  was  a 
force  behind  them  pushing  them  on,  and  after  such  immense  la- 
bor they  abandoned  Ohio,  there  was  a  pressure  from  the  other 
way.  Ohio,  from  being  well  peopled  for  savagery,  did  not  be- 
come a  waste  without  force. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  when  the  advance  of  the  two 
great  families  of  northern  Indians  entered  Ohio,  they  found  prior 
occupants.  Who  were  they?  Not  highly  civilized,  but  village 
Indians,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  in  some  places  thickly  settled ; 
not  building  homes  of  brick  or  stone.  A  people  who  did  not 
grow  in  Ohio  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  die  like  an  annual 
plant,  but  not  even  leaving  seed  behinfl  them.  They  had  their 
affinities  of  character,  manners  and  blood  with  other  people,  and 
with  whom  ?  It  seems  as  though  no  one  could  thoroughly  read 
Mr.  Jones'  book  on  the  southern  Indians  without  being  struck 
with  the  similarity  of  the  works  and  relics  found  among  them 
and  in  Ohio  Certainly  the  Ohio  works  and  relics  are  more  like 
theirs  than  like  any  other. 

Mr.  Jones  and  other  leading  archaeologists  after  him  have 
thought  some  of  the  southern  tribes  connected  with  the  Mound- 
builders  of  Ohio,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  latter  were 
likely  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  in  the  sonth.  Geographically 
we  should  look  there.  The  entire  north  occupied  by  tribes 
from  still  further  north  and  west,  where  could  the  prior  resi- 
dents possibly  have  gone  but  to  the  south. 

A  proper  linguistic  study  might  throw  light  upon  the  problem. 
The  Shawnee  language  was  perhaps  corrupted  by  captives  or 
adoption.  More  corrupted  than  any  other  of  that  generic  race, 
as  west  and  east  was  spoken  purer  Algonquin,  and  they  appa- 
rently preceded  the  Iroquois  family  in  the  occupation  of  Ohio. 
From  what  tribes  or  of  what  tongues  were  the  captives,  and 
what  natron  was  so  long  in  contact  with  the  Shawnees  as  to  so 
aflfect  their  language  ? 

*  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey's  Smithsonian  Contribution,  "Ancient  Mining  on  the  Shores 
of  Lake  Superior." 

f  Since  this  paper  was  written,  Bev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter  has  published  in  the  N.  E.  His- 
toric and  Genealogical  Beglster  for  January,  1679,  a  very  instructlTe  article  exhibiting  con- 
siderable direct  testimony  from  the  early  French  Memoirs,  that  the  Indians  then  procured 
copper  in  quantities  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  1878— Eleventh  Annual  Report— Obituaries. 


Tbe  eleventh  annual  meetinjc  of  the  West- 
em  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical 
Society  was  held  at  its  rooms  last  evening. 
President  WhiUleftey  being  absent  from  tbe 
otty,  Hon.  John  W.  Allen  occupied  tbe 
chair.  The  annual  report  was  presented  by 
tlie Secretary,  Mr.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  as  fo- 
lows: 

secretary's  report. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has 
made  its  usual  progress,  and  it^  usefulness 
has  been  greater  than  usual. 

Its  library  and  manuscripts  have  been 
much  resorted  to  by  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  genttral  or  local  bi'ttorical  mvesti- 
^tions  and  writing,  or  who  were  interested 
in  family  history. 

There  has  been  added  to  tbe 

library, 

Bound  volumes 257 

Pamphleta .  574 

Total  addition 831 

MUSEUM. 

The  additions  to  the  Museum  bave  been 
considerable.  The  thanks  of  the  society  are 
due  to  Mr.  John  L.  Cole  of  Elyria,  who  has . 
ooUected  for  us  many  valuable  i*elics 
from  this  and  other  States.  Most  of  them 
will  be  found  in  tbe  Lorain  County  case 
labeled  to  the  donors.  That,  our  largest 
case,  is  now  full  to  overflowing  with  many 
rare  and  several  unique  articles  of  value. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  the  donor  of  this  case,  has 
this  year  returned  from  abroad,  bringing 
with' him  boue  implements  from  the  Swiss 
Lake  dwellings  and  elsewhere,  which  are 
donated  to  the  society. 

The  former  gifts  or  Mr.  William  Perry 
Fogg,  described  by  him  in  Tract  No  ^,were 
loaned  to  the  Cleveland  Loan  Asssociation, 
and  returned  by  him  with  other  curious 
matters  in  the  case  in  which  they  appeared 
at  the  Loan  Exhibition. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MODELS. 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  friend  who 
will  make  small  casts  for  us,  but  we  have  a 
number  of  valuable  gifts.  Dr.  E.  T.  Sterl- 
ing,  assisted  by  Mr.  Herkoraer  of  this  city, 
prdsentefl  about  a  year  ago  two  very  fine 
and  beautiful  ones. 

The  first  is  tbe  celebrated  Inscription 
Rock  at  KfcUey's  Island,  supposed  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  to  contain  the  record  in  stone 
of  tbe  final  conquest  of  the  Erics  by 
the  Iroquois.  Whatever  be  its  subject,  it  is 
one  of  tne  m  >st  interesting  of  rude  inscrip- 
tions, r^ear  by  that  is  a  large  rook  with 
shallow,  dish-sbaped  depressions,  supposed 
by  Dr.  Sterling  to  have  been  made  in  polish- 
ing stone  implements,  Tbe  second  model  is 
of  that  rock  with  an  Indian  girl  engaged  in 
the  work 

We  have  now  a  third  model  from  the  Doc- 
tor's skillful  hands  of 

ORIGINAL    CLEVELAND  HARBOR. 

representing  the  lake  bluff*,  the  old  river 
bed,  the  river  and  the  geological  strata  as 
tbey  appear'^d  iu  their  primitive  state. 

No  amount  of  description,  or  even  illus- 
tration, conveys  to  tbe  observer  such  pre- 
cise ideas  of  objects,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  as  well-constructe.l  models.  They 
are  becoming  a  necessary  part  of  geological 
surveys  in  Europe,  and  will  soon  be  consid- 
ered necessary  here. 

In  addition  to  our  seven  models  in  plaster 
of  the  ancient 

STRUCTURES  OF  THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS 

in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  al- 
ready in  our  possession,  made  by  the  United 
States  geological  surveys  under  Professor 
Hayden,  we  have  just  received  another,  a 
gift  from  the  same  steadfast  patron.  This 
&  a  restoration  of  the  Pueblo  Bonito,  situ- 
ated in  the  Chacos  Canon  Arizona,  on  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  twentv-four  feet.  It  is 
an  enclosei  town,  fort  and  buildings,  in  one 
structure.  In  some  respects  it. varies  from 
the  other  models,  and  to  be  understood  re- 
quires to  be  seen. 
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From  the  same  source  we  have  received 
two  thick  folio  volumes,  containing  th^ 
photographs  of  hearlv  one  thousand  North 
American  Indians,  this  collection  is  also 
by  the  Hayden  Survey,  and  has  been  the 
'  result  of  twenty  yeai's'  labor  in  that  line. 
All  the  photographs  that  con  Id  be  found  or 
obtained  by  the  survey  from  living  Indians, 
or  from  portraits,  are  here' collected.  A 
brief  notice  of  the  party  accompanies  each 
likeness.  Only  fifteen  sets  of  this  work  are 
in  existence. 

THE  ROOMS 

bav^been  rearranged,  the  bookcases  being 
moved  ov^r  to  the  west  wall,  while  the 
museum  occupies  the  east  side.  The  light, 
not  being  intercepted  by  the  cases,  falls  all 
over  the  room,  and  makes  it  much.  pleas> 
anter. 

TBB    TRACTS 

published  Inst  year  were: 

No.  43.    Annual  Meeting  of  1S78. 

No.  44.    The  Grave  Creek  Inscribed  Stone, 

by  President  Wnittle^ey. 

No.  45.     Numismatic*.     Fact*    in   regard 

to  early  American  coins,  by  Henry  N.  Jobn- 

aon. 

No.  48.  Revolutionary  Correspondence. 
Letters  of  Washington  and  Putnam. 

No.  47.  Early  Indian  Midrrations  in  Ohio, 
by  C.  C.  Baldwin. 

THE  INCOME 

of  the  year  has  not  been  as  large  as  Uf^ual, 
owing  to  th»  low  rates  of  interest. 

The  amount  of  jncome  has  been. . .  .$751  38 
Balance  on  hand  last  year 44  16 


Expanded. 


$795  54 
$781  76 


Balauce S64  78 

The  bills  out  and  unpaid  will  absorb  about 
half  this  amouut. 
The  number  of 

VISITORS 

last  vear  was  3,973. 

We  lost  by  death  last  year  two  life  mem- 
bers and  one  annual,  brief  obituaries  of 
whom  are  attached- 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

DONORS  TO   MUSEt'M. 

Martin  Allen,  Hays  City,  Kansas;  Prof. 
James  A.  Barnes.  Waterloo,  Indiana;  S. 
Brewster,  Bass  Lake  Island;  D.  C.  Bald- 
win, Elyna,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Bates,  N.  A.  Chap- 
man, Twiusburg,  Ohio:  John  P.  Cowing,  H. 
Clifford,  Wellington.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Counery, 
Oberlin,  Ohio;  J.  M.  Clark,  Charlevoix; 
Dr.  J.  W.  Craig,  Mansfield,  O. ;  J.  L.  Cole, 
H.  D.  Dennis;  Henry  Dail}-,  Coe  Ridge,  O. ; 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Fowler;  Miss  Jessie  french; 
Mrs.  Elias  Felt.  Eaton,  O. ;  Jotm  Fisk,  Wa- 
terloo, Ind. ;  W.  P.  Fogg;  Master  Theodatus 
Oarlick,  Bedford,  O.;  Miss  L.  T.  Guilford; 
J.  A.  and  R.  S.  Graham,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. ; 
John  Goodman}  Burt  M.  Gardner:  Albert 
Geyler,  Sebewmg,  Mich.;  H.  H.  Gale, 
HUlsdale,       Mich.;       T.        H.        Hawlet, 


Eaton,  O.;  L.  S.  HoskinjB. 

L.  E.  Holden;  Luther  Hodges,  Shilbb,  O.; 
H.  M.  Henning,  Waterloo,  Ind. ;  Isaac  Heck- 
eri;  J.  Herkomer;  Fred  P.  Hills,  Delaware, 
O. :  Israel  Huckins,  Lexington,  Mich.:  Dr. 
Isbell,  Kendalviue,  Ind.;  Charles  IngersoU, 
Elvria,  Or:  Master  Charles  Johnson;  H.  N. 
Jo'bnsoi;  L.  A.  Kelse>  :  Dr.  Lvman  Little: 
J.  E.  Lvon,  Oicar  H.  Lam  an,  William  Me- 
Bride,  Waterloo,  Indiana:  Dr.  A.  Miller, 
Mr.  Montague.  Eaton,  Ohio: Thomas  C.  Mo- 
Cormick,  Pelee  Island,  Ontario:  L.  S.  Par- 
sons, Jeffersdn,  OQio:  Roy  Peck,  Charles 
Ruggles,  Bronson,  Michigan;  Dr.  J.  N. 
Smitn,  Gosher.  Indiana:  Dr.  E.  Sterling, 
John  Shadford,  Eiton,  Ohio;  Frank  R 
Smead:  Martin  Terry.  Eaton,  Ohio;  Will- 
iam Willson,  Butler,  Indiana;  Dr.   Wood. 

DONORS  TO  LIBRARY. 

8.  M.  Anarews,  Marietta,  O. ;  Wm.  8. 
Appteton,  Boston,  Mass.;  Chas.  A  Ash- 
burner,  Adjutant  General.  Washington,  D. 
C.  :C.  C.  Baldwm,  Dr.  Jas.  E.  Barrett,  Woo»^ 
ter,  O. ;  Slate  Board  «>f  Health,  Mase. ;  C. 
T.  Biakeslee,  Hon.  B.  R.  Beavis,  Sam 
Briggs,  Teunis  G.  Bergen,  Bay 
Ridge,  N.  Y.:  R,  A  Brock,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  Henry  L.  Brown, 
Rev.  C.  D.  Bradiee,  Boston,  Mas^;  H.  J. 
Coe;  Dr.  William  D.  Cushing:  Mi-s.  William 
Collins;  Centra:  Ohio  Scientific  Association, 
Urbana,  Obio^  Curistiau  Cackler,  J.  Col-- 
well;  Jeremiah  Colburn,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Edward  W.  Cobb;  Hon.  Charles  M.  Croa- 
welJ,  Governor  of  Michigan,  Lausing, 
Mich.;  Juhus  Day,  Ravenna,  Ohio;  Daven- 
port Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Iowa; 
Delaware  Historical  Society,  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  H.  D.  Dennis;  J.  H.  Devereax; 
J.  S.  Ely,  New  York;  T.  B.  Fairchild, 
(Javahoga  Falis,  Ohio;  Silas  Farmer  &;  Co.. 
Detroit,  Michigan:  Collins  French,  East 
Rockport,  Onto;  Burr  K.  Field.  Baltimore, 
Maryland ;  General  M.  F.  Force,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  Hon.  G.  H.  Foster,  Miss  L.  T.  Guil« 
ford.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts; S.  O.  Gnswoid,  C  A  Hawley, 
Girard,  Ohio;  Mrs:  O.  E.  Huntington  (28 
bound  volumes,  2*21  pamphlets  and  papers), 
Gov.-Hartranf{,  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania; 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  Lowville.  New  York: 
W.  C.  Ho  wells,  Toronto.  Canada:  Colonel 
W.  H.  Harris:  reter  G.  Hitchcock;  John  G. 
Henderson,  Winchester,  III. ;  H.  C.  Haw- 
kins; Iugh(»m,  Clarke  &  Co.;  H.  N.  Johu- 
son:  Mrs.  Fred.  Judsoi;  Jobn  P.  Jefi^ries; 
Kansas  State  Hist.  Society,  Topaka,  Kan- 
sas; John  Kirkpatrick;  John  Jay  Knox, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Frederick  Kinsman, 
Warren,  Ohio;  R.  T.  Lyon;  J.  T. 
LansRstreth,  Puiladelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
A.  P.  Leland  and  Son:  Cleveland  Leader 
Companv;  State  oi  Michigem.  Lansing, 
Mich*. ;  R.  D.  Mix;  Ebeuezer  Merry,  Ban- 
dusky,  O. ;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society; 
J.  P.  Maciean:  Colonel  Robert  C.  Morgan; 
Henry  Manning;  Hon.  Eben  Newton,  Can- 
field,  O.;  A.  T.  Nye,  Marietta,  0.:  Umted 
States  Naval  Observatory,  Vvashing- 
ton,  D.  C. ;  Oneida  Historic- 
al Society,  Utica.  N.  Y. :  a  H. 
Prentiss;  Cap:.  A.  C.  M.  Pennington, 
U.  S.  A.:S.  E,  Premiss;  F.  W.  Putnam, 
Salem,  Mass. ;  Wm.    Pa^'ne;  State   Pioneer 
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•Society  of  Michigan,  Lansing,  Mich. :  J.  W. 
Porter^  Barlingtoa,  Maine;  HoseaPaiil;  E. 
Quiinby.  Wooster,  O. ;  R,  L  Hist .  Society, 
nrovideuoe,  R.  I.;  A.  J.  Riokoff;  W.  S. 
Robison;  Ralph  RumbU,  Chagrin 
Falls,  O.;  H.  D.  Rogers.  {Lidge^Ue, 
H.  y. ;  BL  B.  Stow,  Cincinnati,  O.:  Ains- 
worth  K  Spofford.  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
R.  &L  Stinson,  Columbus,  O. ;  J.  B.  Savage; 
Smithsonian  Institution;  Hon.  J.C.Schenck; 
John  G.  Shea,  Elizabetbtown,  N.  J. ;  Dr. 
£.  Sterling;  John  H.  Sareent;  L.  B. 
Thomas,  Baltimore,  Md, ;  James  H.  Thomp- 
son, Hitlsboro,  O. ;  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Peter  G.  Thompson, 
Cincinnati,  U. ;  United  States  Coast  Survey 
office;  Vermont  Hiitt.  Societv;  Colooei 
Cbarlei^  Whittlesey;  William  XVaterman, 
Pong  Tim. 

OFFICERS. 

Prestdent — Charles  Whittlesey. 

Vice  Pr88ident^->J.  H.  Salisbury;  E.  Ster- 
ling and  William  Perry  Fogg. 

Secretary— C.  C.  Baldwin. 

Treasarar— S.  Williamson. 

librarian — Mra  J.  C.  Schermerhom. 

Legal  Trustees— WiUiam  Bingham,  J.  P. 
Bisbop.  George  Willey. 

COMMITTIERS  FOB  THE  TEAR  1878-9. 

Executive  —  Charles  Whittlesey,  C.  C. 
Baldwin,  John  W.  Allen,  G.  £.  Herrickand 
H.  Ti.  Johuion. 

Local  History— C.  C.  Baldwin,  L.  P.  Bau- 
der. 

Genealogy— S.  Brigais,  S.  O.  Griswold,  P. 
Thatcher,  H.  G.  Clevelaud. 

Coins— H.  N.  Johnson. 

Autographs  and  Manuscript — EL  L.  Rob- 
inson. 

CURATORS  ELECTIVE. 

Term  expires  in  18S0— H.  is.  Johnson,  O. 
P.  E^lls,  G.  K  HerricJi:. 

1881— C.  C.  Baldwin,  G.  H.  Stone,  L.  Lit- 
tle. 

t88d— John  W.  Allen,  Joseph  Perkins, 
Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey. 

FRBXANENT  CURATORS. 

W.  J.  Boardman,  James  Bamett,  Will- 
iam Bingham,  H.  M.  Chapin,  B.  A.  Stan- 
nard. 

PATRONS. 

Leonard  Case.  William  J.  Gordon,  Joseph 
Perkins,  John  F.  Warner. 

UFE  ifieiirw»ff^ 

John  W.  Allen,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Andrews. 
P.  fl.  Baboock,  C.  C.  Baldwin,  D.  C,  Bald- 
win, Blyria:  N.  C.  Baldwm,  Dudley  Bald- 
win, Jonn  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Kent  Jar  vis  Jr.,  Massillon,  O.; 
J.  P.  Bishop,  H.  C.  Blossom, 
Wm.  J.  Boardman,  A.  Bradley,  A.E.  Buell, 
Leonard  Case,  W.  a  Chamberlain,  H.  M, 
Chapin,  O.  A.  Childs,  Wm.  Chisholm,  Ahira 
Cobh^  Wm.  Collins,  A.  G.  Colwell.  D.  W. 
Cross,  K.  K.  Cutter.  Wm.  M.  Darlineton, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  M.  M.  Jones,  Utica,  IC  Y. ; 
T.  M.  Kelley,  Horace  Kelley,  Benson  J. 
Lotsinff,  Dovdr  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  O.  H.  Mar-  I 
shaU,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  S.  L.  Mather,  James  ' 
Monroe,  Oberlln.  O. ;  E.  P.  Morgan,  George  , 
Mygatt,     Eben     Newton,     Canfleld,    O.;     i 


J.  H.  Dever^ux;  L.  C.  Draper,  Madison* 
Wis.;  John  Erwin;  M.  P.  Force,  Cincin" 
nati;  A.  W.  Fairbanks;  WUham  P.  Fogg; 
J.  A.  Garfield,  Hiram;  Theodatus  Garlick; 
W.  J.  Gordon;  Miss  L.  T.  Guilford;  C.  F. 
Glaser;  T.  P.  Handy;  S.  V.  Harkness;  W. 
S.  C.  Otis;  Douglas  Perkins;  George  T. 
Perkins,  Akron,  O. ;  Jacob  B.  Perkins; 
Joseph  Perkins*  Joseph  Perkins,  Jr.;  U 
Lewis  Perkins;  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridfre, 
Mass;  Rufus  P.  Ranney;  J.  D.  Rockefeller; 
J.  H.  Salisbury;  John  H.  Sargent; 
H.  A.  Harvev,  C.  C.  Hale,  Peter  M.  Hitch- 
oook,  L  E.  Holden,  Frank  B.  Hough,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  Colgate  Hoyt,  Miss  M.  E.  In- 
gersoU,  H.  N.  Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  C. 
O.  Scott,  W.  H.  Smith,  Chicago;  Silas  M. 
Stone,  W.  S.  Streator,  John  Tod,  Amos 
Townpend,  J.  J.  Tracy,  J.  H.  Wade,  H.  P. 
Weddell,  George  Willey, 

DECEASED  LIFE  MEMBERS. 

T.  S.  Beckwith,  J.  P.  Kirtland,  LL  D., 
General  L.  V.  Bierce,  Judge  Wm.  G.  Lane, 
William  Collins,  T.  M.  Kelley,  I.  A.  Lap-* 
hami,  LL.  D.,  R,  W.  Taylor,  R.  P.  Wade, 
H.  B.  Tuttle. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 

Linns  Austin,  James  Barnett,  Levi  F. 
Bander,  William  Bingham,  Samuel  Briggs, 
John  W.  Brown,  D.  D.,  S.  A.  Boynton,  M. 
D.,  Georflre  P.  Bur  well,  W.  S.  Jones,  J.  8. 
Kingsland,  Thomas  Kllpatrick,  James 
W.  Lee,  Frank  Lynch,  Lyman  Lit- 
tle, D.  M.  Marsh,  L.  McBride, 
E.  L  Baldwin,  W.  H.  Harris,  C.  H.  Bill, 
Elijah  Bingham.  H.  W.  Boardman,  S. 
Burk^,  C.  C.   Carlton,  S.   Chamberlain,   H. 

B.  Childs,  H.  G.  Cleveland,  B.  S.  Cogswell, 
Colonel  C.  H,  Carlton,  E.  D.  Childs,  J.  D. 
Cleveland,  B.  J.  Cobb,  F.  A.  Marble,  Co- 
lumbus; W.  H.  McCurdy,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mc-  ^ 
Dermott,  G.  G.  Norris,  Charles  A.  Otis, 
Charles  Paine,  Dr.  H.  Paricer,  Be- 
rea;  W.  H.  Price,  R.  C.  Parsons, 
Edward  W.  Cobb,  C.  J.  Comstock,  James 
W.  Craig,  S.  H.  Curtis,  W.  L.  Cutter,  J. 
Colwell,  T.  D.  Crocker.  Alleyne  M.  Gush- 
ing, W.  J.  Dickinson,  D.  P.  Eells,  Alfred 
Eyears,  George  H.  Ely,  I.  D.  Faxon,  J. 
Newton  Frazee,  George  W.  Pack,  William 
Pavne,  H.  C.  Ranney,  Harvey  Rice,  Ralph 
R.  Root,  W.  C.  B.  Richardson,  E.  S.  Root, 
N.  Schneider,  M.  D. ;  George  A.  Stanley, 
George  Short,  J.  Clinton  Sfixton, 
H.  Stephens,  G.  H.  Stone,  Amasa Stone,  Jr., 
L  W.  Ford,  George  W.  Gardner,  8.  O.  Gris- 
wold, S.  C.  Greene,  H.  K  Groff,  H,  C.  Haw- 
kins, John  Hay,  W.  F.  Hinman,  W.  H.  Hunt- 
ington, Henry  R.  Hatch,  A.  M.  Harmon,  G. 

C.  F.  Hayne,  G.  E.  Herr/ck,  Hopson  Hurd, 
J.  E.  Ingeraoll,  Joseph  Ireland.  S.  C.  Smith, 
William  Taylor,  J.  W.  Tyler,  V.  C.  Taylor, 
T  H.  White,  E.  N.  Wioslow.  N.  H.  Wins- 
low,  Buffalo;  A.  J.  Williams,  S.  E.  WiUiam- 
son. 

MORTUARY    RECORD. 

Judge  Thomas  M,  Kelley, 

Judge  Kelley  departed  this  life  on  the  9ch 
of  June,  1878,  at  an  advanced  age,  his 
sands  of  life  having  literally  run  out  He 
came  to  Cleveland  with  his  father,  Daniel 
Kelley,  in  1810.  Daniel  Kelley  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  village  corporation  from  1816  to 
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1819,  inclusive.  Alfred  Kelley;  an  elder 
brother  of  Thomas  M.,  was  the  directing 
D;iin4  of  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  Canal. 
During  the  principal  part  of  bis  active  life 
Thomas  was  a  merchant,  witn  various  part- 
ners. For  a  long  time  they  occupied  a  store 
on  the  south  side  of  Superior  street,  where 
the  Atheneum  is  now. 

In  later  years,  having  accumulated  a  good 
estate,  Mr.  Kelley  devoted  his  time  ahd 
means  to  the  Merchauts',  afterward  the  Mer- 
chants* National  Bank.  Under  the  old  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio  he  was  elected  an  Associ- 
ate Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for- 
the  usual  term  of  seven  yeaiis.  fie  not  only 
witnessed  the  growth  of  Cleveland  from  a 
sickly,  struggling  village  to  a  ftrst-class 
city,  but  contributed  materially  to  its 
growth.  .He  was  among  the  Srat  of  our 
life-members,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  growth  of  our  society. 

Hon,  William  GoUitia. 

Though  Mr.  Collins  came  to  Cleveland  a 
young  man.  he  had  then  served  a  term  in 
Congress  from  the  district  of  Silas  Wright, 
in  I^rthem  New  York.  He  was,  of  course, 
a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  agreed  with  Mr. 
Wright  on  the  Storey  question,  on  which 
he  made  an  able  speech  in  the  House.  This 
brought  Mr.  Collins  with  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Wright,  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Free  Soil  party.  Soon  after  his  removal 
to  Ohio  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Kel- 
ley. daughter  of  the  late  Alfred  Kelley. 
An  elder  Drotber  has  been  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Cincinnati, 
while  a  younger  brother  is  now  Mayor  of 
ColQmbus,  Ohio. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  rebttUion  he  sided 
with  the  Republican  party  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  sustaining  the  Union  troops. 

The  following  tribute  will  be  found  in 
the  Cleveland  Herald  of  June  19,  1878.  "His 
health  always  excellent,  his  temperament 
calm  and  ouiet,  his  personal  habits  regular 
as  the  clock,  his  mind  closed  to  distracting 
business  cares  and  pecuniary  anxieties, 
surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  a  rational 
fortune  could  insure,  there  seemed  every 
reason  to  suppose  he  would  bye  long  to  en- 
joy the  hapiiinesB  and  satisfaction  of  a 
yigorou3,  healthful  old  age.  But  man  pro- 
poses and  Gknl  disposes,  and  almost  without 
warning  he  was  stricken  down  while  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  and,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  distressing  suffering,  suddenly 
died.  Cleveland  has  sustained  a  serious  loss 
in  Mr.  Collins*  death.  Though  a  remark- 
ably retiring,  modest  man,  he  has  long  been 
connected,  through  the  Merchants  "Bank 
and  the  railroad  companies,  with  the  most 
important  business  interests  of  oar  city. 
His  judgment  was  exceedingly  clear,  judi- 
cial, comprehensive  and  valuable.  He  was 
a  man  of  industry  and  detail,  and  in  his 
profession  at  the  Bar  he  alwaye  held  the 
respect  of  his  brethren  as  a  lawyer  of  cau- 
tious, prudent,    methodical   habits,    whose 


opinion  was  valued  upon  any  subject  to 
Which  he  had  given  his  attention.  Though 
not  .an  orator  or  sneaker  of  magnetic  power 
he  was  always  logical,  direct,  pertinent  and 
forcible.  His  character  for  integrity  waa 
never  questioned,  and  he  was  held  in  hi«h 
personal  esteem  by  ail  who  knew  him." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Collins  occurred  sudden- 
ly Ob  the  18th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years. 

Judge  Charles  T,  Sherman, 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  flntt  day  of  187^ 
Judge  Sherman  was  seized  with  severe  pains 
in  the  chest,  probably  at  the  heart,  from 
which  he  died  before'  dawn  of  that  day. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Judge  Charles  R. 
Sherman  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
who  located  at  Lewiston,  Fairfield  (Kmnty, 
Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1811.  from  Nqrwalk. 
Connecticut.  There  are  different  state- 
ments of  the  date  of  the  birth  of  ChMrles  T. 
The  latest  one  placed  it  on  the  3d  </t  Feb- 
ruary, 181 L  Having  graduated  at  tba 
Ohio  State  University  at  Athene,  and 
studied  for  the  law,  he  opened  ah  of&ce  at 
Mansfield  in  183^.  His  brother,  John  Sher- 
man, now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  after- 
wards became  a  partner. 

*'As  soon  as  this  Society  was  or^aaizei  in 
1867,  Mr.  Sherman  became  an  active  mem- 
ber, and  his  interest  in  matters  pertaining 
to  local  history  neVer  flagged  woiie  he  livAO. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  from  the 
Cleveland  Herald  of  January  2,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  his  most  prominent  personal  char- 
acteristics: "In  1854  the  partnership  of  the 
Sherman  brothers  was  dissolved  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  hi«i  seat  in  Congreet,but  Judge 
Sherman  remained  in  Mansfield,  off  and  on^ 
up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  at  Cleveland  m 
1857.  in  1863  Governor  Tod  appoint- 
ed him  Colonel  of  the  camp  of 
rendezvous  at*  Mansfield,  and  near  i 
the  close  of  the  war  he  received  an  I 
appointment  from  President  Lincoln  as  one 
of  the  Gk)vemment  Directors  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  then  in  process 
of  construction.  This  ofiice  he  held  for  four 
years,  and  at  the  termination  of  it  he  came 
to  Cleveland,  as  above  stated,  in  the  spring 
of  1867,  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bduoh  of  ^e 
United  States  Court.  He  continued  to  act 
as  District  Judge  up  to  1873w  when  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  recirea  to  private 
life.  Since  that  time  be  has  been  living  In 
Cleveland,  and  has  been  entirely  dlsoon- 
nected  with  business  affairs. 

"Judge  Sherman  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Cleveland    Bar.  -as  expressed  yesterday  af-      ^ 
ternoon  to  a  reporter  by  a  prominent  mem-     \ 
ber  of  it,  a  Judge  of  considerable  ability,  a     i 
man  of  genial  manners,  full  of  kindne8s,and 

generally    liked  by  the  Bar  throughout  his 
istricU'"' 

After  the  election  of  three  curators  the 
meeting  adjourned. 
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TEACT  NO.  49— October,  1879. 


TAiiUfADOS,  June  7.  1879. 
CoLONKL  Whittlbset,  President  of    the 
Western  Reserve  Historical'  Society,  Sir:— I 
send  yon  my  notes  respecting  the  '^Girdled 
Bottd:^ 


Connectl- 
oommittee 


On  Febrnary  28d,  1797,  the 
cot  Land  Company  appointed  a 
whose  report  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Gentlemen,  Proprietors  of  the  Con- 
necticut  Company,  in  meeting*  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut: 
Your  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 

the  expediency  of   laying:  and   cutting  out 

roads  on  the  Keserve, 

REPORT, 

That  in  their  opinion  it  will  be  expedient  to 
lay  out  and  cut  out,  a  road  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  City  of  Uleaveland,  the  small  stuff 
to  be  cut  oat:  25  feet  wide,  and  the  tunber  to 
be  girdled  33  feet  wide,  and  sufficient  bridges 
thrown  over  the  streams  as  are  not 
fordabie,  the  said  road  to  begin  in  Township 
No.  13  in  the  first  Range  at  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  and  to  run  westerly  through  township 
No.  12  in  the  second  range.  No.  12  in  the  third 
nutge.  No.  11  in  the  fourth  range,  to  the  In- 
dian ford  at  the  b^nd  of  Grand  river;  thence 
through  township  No.  11  in  the  fifth,  and  also 
No.  10  in  the  fifth  f ange,  No.  10  in  the  sixth 
range,  No.  10  in  the  seventh  range,  No.  10  in 
the  eighth  range,  and  the  northwest  part  of 
Na  9  in  the  ninth  range,  to  the  Chagrin  river, 
where  a  large  creek  enters  it  from  the  east; 
and  from  the  crossing  of  the  Chagrin  the  most 
direct  way  to  the  middle  highway,  leading 
from  the  dty  of  Cleaveland  to  the  hundred- 
acre  lots.    Submitted  with  respect  bv 

Sbth  Pbask, 

Moses  Warren, 

WiL  Bhepard,  Jr., 

Joseph  Pbbkins, 

Samuel  Hincklvt, 

David  Waterman. 
Hartford,  Jan.  iM),  I'ms. 


Committee. 


This  road  was  cut  out  and  the  timber  gir- 
dled according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee.  It  is  known  in  Leroy  and  Con- 
cord in  Lake  county,  as  the  ''Girdled  Road." 
The  lots  of  land  were  surveyed  to  this  road, 
and  the  early  deeds  given  were  bounded  on 
it  in  the  above  mentioned  townships.  If  an 
invei>tigation  was  made  it  might  be  found  the 
same  in  the  other  townships.  I  have  given 
this  subject  some  attention;  I  will  give  you 
the  results:  From  a  little  west  of  the  village 
of  Willoughby  to  Clerelandy  it  ran  on  or  near 
the  present  traveled  road.  The  mi  Idle  high- 
way which  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  is  Euclid  street.  That  this  was 
the  first  road  that  was  laid  out  and  cut  out 
on  the  Western  Reserve,  there  is  no  doubt. 
This  was  all  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
necticut Land  Company.  The  present  names 
of  the  townships  this  road  passed  through,  be- 
ginning at  the  Pennsylvania  line  are  as  fol- 
lowe:  The  first  is  Conneaut;  the  second 
Sheffield;  the  third  Plynouth;  the  fourth 
Austinburg,  and  in  this  town  was  the  bend  of 
Grand  river,  and  the  Indian  Ford,  also  the 
location  of  Austin  Mills,  at  this  time  known 
as  Mechanichsville.  The  fifth  town  Harper- 
field,  crossing  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
town.  Thence  crossing  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  sixth  township  which  is  Trumbull. 
Crossing  the  county  line  into  the  seventh 
township  which  is  Thompson  in  Geauga 
county.  Thence  into  Lerov,  in  the  county  of 
Lake,  which  is  the  eighth  township.  The 
ninth  township  is  Concord;  the  report  says 
across  the  northwest  part  of  No.  9  in  the 
ninth  ranee,  Kirtland.  I  have  met  several 
persons  of  our  age  whose  fathers  we^e  th« 
early  pioneers,  but  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion;  in  Thompson  where  it  is  vacated 
but  is  easily  traced  in  the  timber  land.  What 
is  known  as  the  plank  road  leading  from 
Painesville  to  Warren,  ata  point  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Warren  Mills, 
in  Leroy,  is  the  Girdled  Road,  to  the  forks  of 
the  road  west  of  the  Brakeroan  Meeting 
House,  in  the  south  part  of  Leroy.   From  the 
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forks  of  the  road  above  mentioned  it  is 
traveled  at  the  present  time,  to  where  it 
crossps  the  state  road  from  Painesvllle 
through  Hampden  to  Warren.  From  there 
west  it  is  not  much  traveled  for  a  mile  or 
two.  It  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Paines- 
vllle to  Cbardon,  about  a  mile  south  of  Wil- 
son's Comers  at  a  place  fifty  \  ears  ago  called 
the  Lor  Tavern.  £ast  of  the  Comers  about  40 
or  50  rods,  Messrs.  Thomas  Murray  and  Willis 
Woodruff,  pointed  out  the  spot  known  in 
early  days  as  ^'Perkins'  Camp."  It  was  in  the 
log  cabin  of  Richard  Gifford  that  the  first 
election  for  the  northern  district  of  Trumbull 
county,  for  the  townships  of  Richfield,  Mid- 
dlefield,  Painesvilie  and  Cieaveland  for  a  dele 

tate  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  also 
elegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1802,  was  held. 
I  have  correct  information  that  three  persons 
whom  we  personally  knew  voced  at  ''Perkins' 
Camp,"  viz.:  Captain  John  Wright 
and  John  Wright,  Jr.,  from  Mor- 
gan, and  Ephraim  Clark,  Jr ,  at  that 
time  living  in  Burton.  Just  think  of  it, 
how  dear  the  right  of  suffrage  must  have 
been  to  these  hardy  pioneers  to  go  from 
Conneaut,  from  Cieaveland  and  as  far  south 
as  Burton  and  Messoporamia  on  foot  to  vote  I 
Think  of  the  hardships  some  endure  at  the 
present  day  to  go  as  many  rods  as  they  went 
miles!  Moses  Cieaveland,  Joseph  Perkins, 
and  Daniel  L.  Coit,  by  Simon  Perkins,  Agent, 
deeded  to  Richard  Gifford  67  50-100  acres,  lot 
No.  4  Concord,  on  the  road  cut  out  from  the 
Cuyahoga  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  being  on 


the  south  side  of  said  road,  dated  November 
10th,  1803.    June  Ist,  1876  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Murray  &  Woodruff  we  traveled  on 
the  * 'Girdled  Road"  west  from  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Painesvllle  to  Chardon.    Mr.  Wood- 
ruff said:  Became  from  Cole  brook  Comers 
in  18^,  and  bought  his  land  of  Gteneral  Per- 
kins on  the  south  side  which  was  deeded  tou 
the  south  side  of  the  ''(Mrdled  Road."    Mr. 
Woodruff  says  that  when  he  bought  there 
was    a    very    thrifty    growth     of     young 
timber  where  the  timber  had  been  cut   and 
girdled     twenty-five    years   before.    After 
passing  Mr.  Woodruff's  residence  the  road  is  '■ 
still  traveled  until  it    strikes  the  town  line 
between   Concord   and  Chardon,  a  mile  or 
more  east  of  the  comer  of  the  towns.     From 
.  this  point  the  road  is  vacated  across  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Webster  and  over  Little    Mountain. 
Mr.  Webster  lives  in  Cbardon  township,  and 
i  on  going  across  his  farm  into  the  woods  the 
I  trace   of   the   road   was   found   easily    and 
>  followed  across  the  mountain  by  the  timber. 
I  There  are  breaks  in  the  ledge  on  each  side 
which  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  get  on 
I  to  the  broad  plateau  on  the  top.  South  of  all 
i  the  buildings  it  goes  off  the  Mountain  on  the 
j  west  side  near  the  residence  of  Edwin  Ferris, 
Esq.     From  there  to   Chagrin  there  doe?  not 
'  appear  to  be  an  v  one  that  can  locate  the  road 
at  all  as  yet.    'Thinking  there  might  be  some 
things  of  historical  interest  to  you,  I  send  it 
for  what  it  is  worth.    Yours  truly, 

C.  C.  Bbonson. 


MA.I()1{   WILKINS'   DISASTER,   1763. 


Eabt  Rockport,  January  11,  l^J'i^>. 

CoUniel  Charles  Whittlesey: 

Dear  Sir:— On  arriving  at  home   a   few 

days  since,  after  a  three  mouths' '  absence,  I 

received  yours  of  the  10th  of  December.    I 

am  greatly  obliged  for    the   information   it 

contained  in  regard  to  the   disaster   which 

befel  Major  Wakins'  Expedition  in  1763.    I 

had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  locality 

was  at  the  mouth  of  Rocky  River;   several 

circumstances  seemed  to  confirm  it  especially 

the  discovery  there,  adjacent  to  an  old  camp 

fire,  of  a  surgeons  amputating    knife    and 

other  implements     (Wilkins'    surgeon    was 

drowned)  and  a  ''Point  of  Pines'*  still  exists 

a  little  to  the  east  of  Rocky   River   (Wilkins 

was  wrecked  at  a  bluff  just  beyond  a   "point 

of  pines.")  But  you  once  informed  me  that 
you  supposed  he  was  lost  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Lake  and  in  your  letter  you  state  that 
he  W^  wrecked  by  a  violent  Southeast  wind. 
With  such  a  wind'  I  see  not  how  he  could  have 
suffered  much  off  the  mouth  of  Rocky  River. 
To-day  in  seai'ching  a  recent  map  in  Bell's 
History  of  Canada,  (2  vol.  Montreal,  18(56), 
1  find  '"'Point  aux  Pins"  laid  down  on  the  Lake 
•shore  in  the  town  of  Shrewsburry,  Kent 
District.  Canada.  opposite  Cleveland, 
a    little  further  east. 


These  facts  lead  me  to  entertain  doubts 
which  of  these  two  localities  was  the  one 
where  Wilkins  suffered.  I  wish  you  would 
turn  your  attention  to  this  point.  The  Major 
Moncriffe  of  whom  you  wrote  was  second  in 
command  under  Wilkins  He  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  commander  at  Detroit,  written 
hedf  in  Erse,  half  in  English,  informing  him 
of  the  details-  of  the  disaster  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  return  the  expedition  to  Niag;ara. 
He  took  an  active  part  with  the  Tories  at 
New  York  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  subsequently  at  Bavannah  and 
Charleston  as  lieutenant'colonel  of  engineers —  i 
died  at  New  York  1791,  and  was 
buried  in  Trinity  Church.  On  exam- 
ining the  monuments  there  three  weeks  since 
I  did  not  discover  his.  He  was  an  uncle  to 
General  Montgomery  and  brother-in-law  of ; 
John  Jay  and  Gov.  Livingston,  of  New  Jer-  : 
sey.  His  daughter  was  tho  beautiful  girl  said 
by  Davis  and  denied  by  Porter,  to  be  seduced 
by  Aaron  Burr.  The  wreckage  of  Bradstreet 
on  McMahon's  beach  in  17G4  is  certain.  It  is 
a  query  whether  the  sword.  l>ayoneta«  and 
gun-fiints  discovert  on  the  beach  at  Rocky 
River,  and  the  camp-fire  knife,  bayonet.  Sec.. 
on  the  plateau  near  Tisdale's  point  were  the  '•■ 
vestige  of  his  or  Wilkin's  catastrophe.  Dur- 
ing my  recent  tour  I  secured  several  addition  - 
al  facts  relatmg  to  Bradstreet's  expedition  at 
Hartford,  at  Boston  and  New  Haveu. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  KlATL.AKri>. 


DIARY  OF  CAPT.  JAMES  BONNER 

Penn.  Vol.,  War  of  1812,  from  October  3,  1813,  to  22d  of  April,  1814- 

Upper  Sandusky  and  Fort  Meigs,  Ohio. 


October  3,  Reorganized  at  White's;  4,  To 
widow  McGuire's;  5,  To  Bramley;  6,  To 
Meadville;  7,  To  Mercer;    ♦        *        *  13, 

*  *  i^ 


the  officer  of  the  day  preceding  its  formation. 
13,  Snowed  about  an  inch  deep  (froze  pota- 
toes).    15,    Went  away;    a   fine  day  and 


PittsbuMfh;  *  *  *  23,  Cloudy  to  \  cold  nigh.  16,  Snow  in  the  morning,  a 
New  Lisbon ;  24,  Encampment  in  same  val-  !  iine  day  succeeds.  *  *  *  29, 
ley,  adjoining  New  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Co-  Set  out  for  Sandusky ;  most  tremendous 
lumbiana  county,  Ohio  State.    It  lies  on  ihe    storm  at  one  and  one-half  at  day  break 


carried  away  tents,  cloths,  etc.,  blew  down 
trees,  killed  one  man,  and  severely  wounded 


west  branch  of  Little  Beaver  creek,  about 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  contains  about 

thirty  dwellings,  and  appears  flourishing,  i  four,  broke  four  muskets,   hurled  canteens 
♦    *    ♦    27,  Cloudy.     Canton,  Stark  coun-  |  and  other  property  into  tents  belonging  to 
ty,  lies  on  Nimishillon,  twelve  miles  from  its  ;  Capt.  D.'s  company,  rocked  down  twq^tente 
junction  with  the  Tuscarawa.     The  circum- 
jacent land  is  good,  abounding  with  black 
walnut,  hickory,  etc. ;  however,  the  site  of 


the  village  (which  contains  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  houees)  is  on  a  large  plain,  called 
by  name  Tuscarawa  Plains,  as  it  extends  to 
that  river,  being  about  eight  or  nine  miles; 
it  embraces  Lake  Scippo  aUas  Sampson,  one 
and  one-half  miles  long  and  ^f  equal 
breadth;  three  miles  from  town  the  outlet 
is  a  beartiful  stream,  on  which  lies  Ran- 
dolphburg.  »         *         ♦         *        * 

Nov.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Worcester,  situate  on 
Apple  creek,  a  brabch  of  Tuscarawa,  and 
about  a  mile  from  its  junction ;  it  is  the 
capital  of  Wayne  county,  and  contains 
three  taverns  (without  liquors),  a  store  (des- 
titute of  goods),  a  block-house,  a  stable,  a 
idtchen  and  a  com  crib, — **not  a  bad  size 
for  a  two-year-old."  Our  battalion  outmn 
everything  on  foot  and  **  worked  the  troop" 
hard,  having  stained  two  days  in  five  days' 
march  after  leaving.  Pittsburgh.  In  our 
rapid  progress  I  overtook  a  most  afilicting 
cold ;  it  settled  in  my  jaw,  and  gave  me  the 
toothache  almost  to  distraction.  I  this 
morning  suffered  extraction,  and  found 
great  relief  in  my  sufifering.  6,  Rain;  to 
Killback,  a  deep,  still  water  three  and  onc- 
balf  feet,     with    large    bottom    and  very 


and  broke  four  muskets  in  Capt.  Huffs. 
Snow  in  the  afternoon.  30,  cloudy ;  snow  at 
night;    beech  swamp. 

♦  *  *  Nov.  5,  Snow.  6,  Clear. 
Sandusky  plain;  a  grand  prospect.  7, 
J^now;  cross  a  branch  and  bacK  to  the 
plains.  8,  rain;  crossed  creek  and 
oack.  9,  Clear:  snow.  10,  Cold.  11, 
Colder.  12,  Coldest ;  (encampment  on  the 
bank  of  Sandusky,  about  six  miles  above 
the  upper  town  called  Negrotown,  fifty 
mUes  from  Lake  Erie).  13,  Moderating. 
14,  Moderate;  cloudy:  (moved  to 
Block  House  one-half  mile  where  there 
are    some    Indian     huts).  15,     Snow; 

clear.  16,  Cloudy.  17.  Thawing.  18, 
Moderate;  (to  a  cramberry  marsh  two 
miles.  We  get  abundance  of  elegant  fruit). 
19,  Cloudy  day  and  frosty  night.  10,  Sun- 
day, resting  ourselves.  21,  Clear;  moder- 
ate; wideawake.  22,  A  white  buckskin 
brought  in  by  the  Indians,  sold  for  two 
dollars;  cloudy.  23,  Cloudy;  still  thawing 
a  little  on  days.  24,  Clear.  25,  Almost  a 
green  Christmas,  particularly  on  the  plains. 
26,  The  snow  on  the  timberland  three  or 
four  inches  deep.  27,  28,  Weather  remark- 
ably pleasant  to  the  end  of  the  year        ♦ 

*         ♦        80,   A    beautiful  warm  clear 
day,  Capt.  Jenkins  being  on  a  scout  yester- 


soft;  much  difficulty  m  passing  it.     Two  of    day  found  a  bee  tree  by  the  flying  of  the 
my  men  killed   a  rattlesnake  of  the  Mas-    bees:  snow  entirely  disappeared;  thawing; 
sasauga  kind.     ♦        *        *    8,   Mohickan    waded  to  the  marsh  and  back, 
at  Jeromes:  Sunday.     9,  Lay  by  making  a  I      Jan.  1,    1814,     Cloudy;    bees  flying;     a 
bridge.     10,  Passed  the  town  eleven  miles,  j  snake    killed;    rain.       2,    Snowed    about 
11,  Greentown ;  these  towns  in  ashes;  fair;    eighteen  inches  deep.     3,   Clear;  cold.     4, 
warm;  a  snake  was  seen.     12,    Sleet;  cold;  !  Clear;  a  commotion  observed  to  the  west- 
crowed   the  Black  Fork  of  Mohickan,  on  j  ward ;  colder  in  the  night  accompanied  by 
which  IS  an  elegant  bottom,  with  tolerable  1  a  sound  resembling  distant   thunder.      5, 
upland  near  it;  spit  snow;  cold:  crossed  the  j  same;    6,  cold;    cloudy;     snowed;      mod- 
Rocky  Fork  of  Mohickan  and  passed  through  I  erate.     7,8,   Same;  cleared  up;  blustering: 
some  beech  upland  and  blaclc  walnut  bot-    squally;  a  hand  frozen;  seventeen  canqon 
torn;  three  and  one-half  miles  to  Mansfield    carriages  arrived.         *         *         ♦         17, 
the  proposed  seat  for  Richland  county  (it  is    Clear;  moderate;  thawing  very  little    and 
attached  to  Knox  county;  seat,  Mount  Ver-  |  frosty  nights  with  fine  day  until  the  23d: 
non)  when  organixed  it  contained  one  house,  ;  moderating;  came  on  rain  at  dusk  a  wet 
two  block  houses,  one  walled  ceUar,  three    night.        *        *        *        24,    With  power- 
dwelling  cabins,  where  whiskey  is  sometimes    ful  rain;  snakes  driven  out  of  their  dens  by 
sold,  one  nursery  of  peach  trees,  etc.,  etc.     the  innndiation  and  killed  by  the  soldiers, 
j3.  Company  lymg  in  camp.    It  is  custom    of  course,  died  honorably,   beinff  killed  in 
iji  our  detachment  to  name  the  camp  after  ;  war;  com.;  snowing  at  midnight.     25,   A 
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snowy,  ¥riTidv,  disagreeable  day.  36,  Clear- 
ed off  with  about  a  foot  of  snow.  27,  28, 
29,  30,  Clear  and  cold;  moved  to  block 
house.  31,  Snow;  picketed  in  the  block 
and  store  houses  containing  nine  thousand 
bushels  of  oats  and  com,  three  hundred 
bushels  of  fiour,  exclusive  of  military  stores : 
named  it  Ft.  Ferie? 

Feb.  1,  Clear  fine  morning  ;  overcast  ; 
rained;  2,  then  snowed  an  inch.  * 
*  *  21,  Fine  day  and  frosty  night,  with 
the  appearance  of  snow  having  fallen  at 
mormng,  at  which  time  it  was  five  inches 
deep  at  the  Miami  rapid  to  the  24th.  25, 
Clear  and  extremely  windy;  set  out  for  the 
rapids  to  Tiomaughty  (Tiamochte)  —  nine 
mile  plains ;  thence  to  carrjing ;  (rortage) 
river  very  swampy  (two  miles  of  black  ash, 
called  the  Black  Swamp) ;  beech  and  sugar 
lands  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  except  on 
the  river  lx)ttom,  where  there  is  some  olack 
walnut,  and  we  took  some  honey  out  of  one; 
thence  eigteen  miles  up  to  Miami,  black  ash, 
swamp  and  open  praine ;  arrived  at  Miami 
rapids  March  3ra  amidst  water,  mud  and 
snow,    it    having    snowed      every      night 


this  month,  with  moderate  clear 
days.  March  4,  Cool;  windy;  clear;  over- 
cast. 5  and  6,  Cold  and  cloudy.  7,  Snow 
at  night.  8,  Clear;  sugar  water  running: 
9,  Same.  10,  Ice  broke  at  the  rapids,  and 
drifting  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
*♦♦♦♦» 

♦  *  *  Aprils,  One  man  killed  and 
scalped,  and  another  taken  prisoner  within 
200  yards  of  the  garrison ;  came  on  rain. 

*  *  *  17,  Settling  off  with  Uncle  Sam. 
18,  Set  out  from  Ft.  Meigs;  destroyed  sev- 
eral, and  saw  three  enemies ;  moderate  fine 
weather.  19,  Lodged  on  Mouse  Island;  a 
wet  night;  had  the  best  accomodation  the 
wilderness  afforded.  20,  Missed  our  latitude 
in  a  great  storm  of  wind,  rain,  etc.,  and 
affected  landing  at  the  mouth  of  Pipe  Creek, 
in  Sandusky  Bay;  the  ground  was  bad;  *  ♦ 

*  weather  bad,  and  slept  bad.  21.  wet 
raw  day ;  drawed  back  rations  of  sleep.  22, 
Clear  with  a  sharp  east  wind;  volunteered 
to  go  around  the  point;  an  alarm  with  a 
boat,  %\xi  no  fignt:  conseouently  a  false 
alarm ;  lay  wind  bound  at  the  point. 


PAPERS  ON  THE  FRONTIER  TROUBLES,  1787—1818. 


Letter  of  John  Adams,  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, Dec.  1778: 

"  If  England  can  bind  Holland  in  her 
shackles,  and  France,  from  internal  dissen- 
sion, is  unable  to  interfere,  she  will  im- 
mediately make  war  against  us.  No  answer  > 
is  made  to  any  of  our  memorials  or  letters  j 
to  the  ministry,  nor  do  I  expect  that  any  i 
will  be  while  I  stay." 

Gd.  McKe-e,  Supt.  Indian  Affairs,  Aug. 
30th,  1794,  to  Gol.  England,  commanding 
at  Detroit,  found  among  Gen .  Proctor's  pa 
pers  seized  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames: 

"  Everything;  had  been  settled  prior  to 
their  leaving  the  fallen  timber,  and  it  had 
been  agreed  upon  to  confine  themselves  to 
taking  convoys  and  attacking  at  a  distance 
from  the  forts  if  they  should  have  the  ad- 
dress." 

August  11,  1794. 
"  Scouts  out;  sent  up  to  view  the  situa- 
tion of  the  American  army,  and  we  are  now 
mastered  1,000  Indians.^ 


"  It  IB  undeniable  that  they  are  famish- 
ing the  whole  (Indians)^  with  arms,  am- 
munition and  clothing  to  carry  on  the  war. " 

Oen    Winchester's  report  to  Secretary  of 

War: 

''"So  longer  hoping  anything  from  the 
intervention  of  General  Harrison,  half  oar 
force  captured  or  dispersed,  anticipating 
only  the  slaughter  of  those  within  the 
picket  who  yet  bravely  hold  out,  and  as- 
sured by  Proctor  that  on  a  surrender  he 
would  give  honorable  terms,  I  advised  that 
measure. 


/» 


»i 


President  Washington  to  Mr.  Jay,  August 

80th,  1794. 

Gov.  Simcoe  had  sent  a  protest  by  Lieut. 
Sheaffe  against  an  occupation  of  land  near 
the  forts  not  yet  surrendered : 

**  This  may  be  considered  the  most  open 
and  darinff  act  of  the  British  agents  in 
America,  though  not  the  most  hostile  and 
cruel." 

"All  the  difficulties  we  encounter  with 
the  Indians,  their  hostilities,  the  murder  of 
helpless  women  and  children  along  our 
frontiers,  result  from  the  conduct  of  the 
agents  of  Great  Hritian  in  this  country." 


Arm^troko's  Wak  of  1812— Jan.  17. 

"The  effect  of  this  disaster  on  General 
Hull  '^as  not  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  long  military,  or  high  military 
character;  and  probably  produced  the  first 
doubts  that  existed  of  his  capacity  as  a 
leader.  Instead  of  exciting  increased  spirit 
and  exertion,  which  would  soon  have  com- 
pensated for  the  loss,  And  atoned  for  the 
disgrace  so  unexpectedly  ixicurred,  he  un- 
fortunately saw  it  only  in  the  light  of  an 
evil  omen  and  precursor  of  an  attack,  fatal 
alike  to  object  and  agents  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  accordingly  employed  himself  in 
imagining  and  practicing  devices  to  avoid 
a  battle,  which  all  circumstances,  time, 
placft  and  relative  strength,  made  it  his 
duty  to  seek.  Nor  were  his  stratagems  on 
thib  occasion  unavailing,  the  enemy  saw 
and  respected  his  strength,  and  permitted 
him  to  reach  Detroit  without  molestation 
or  menace." 
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mDIAN  NABBATIVE  OF  JUDGE  HUGH  WELCH.  OF  GBEEN 
SPBINGS,  SENEGA  AND  SANDUSKY  OdUNTIES,  OHIO. 


PREPARED  FOR  THE  SOCIETY  BY  C.  C.  BALDWIN. 


Green  Spring  is  a  well  known  sulphur 
s»priDg  in  the  township  of  Green  Creek, 
OD  the  edge  of  Sandusky  and  Seneca 
counties,  Ohio.  The  county  hne  runs 
along  a  principal  street  in  the  village. 
The  stpring  is  large  enough  to  become  at 
ooce  a  small  river  and  to  run  a  mill.  A 
more  quiet  place  for  rest,  yet  within  easy 
reach  of  business,  cannot  well  be  found. 
A  most  comfortable,  roomy  hotel  is  close 
by  the  spring,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
Irhcs.  when*,  in  former  times,  the  In- 
dians had  a  corn- field. 

In  September,  1817,  General  Cass  and 
Duncan  Mc Arthur  uegoiiated  at  the  foot 
of  Maumee  Rapids  a  treUy  with  the  Wy- 
andots.  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawnees, 
Poiawatomies  Oltawas  and  Chippewas. 
by  which  all  their  lands  m  Ohio  were 
ixdeii  to  the  United  States.  There  was 
zmnled.  however,  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
tienecas  thirty  thousand  acres  lying  on 
I  be  east  of  Sandusky  River,  and  in,  1818 
ten  thousand  acres  more  were  granted. 
The  whole  tract  was  called  the  Seneca 
Reservation,  and  gave  name  to  Seneca 
county.  In  1831  these  lands  were  ceded 
tp  the  United  States,  and  the  Indians 
were  removed  west.  The  springs  were 
on  the  edge  of  this  Uescrvatiou,  and  the 
Indians  were  familiar  wilh  their  medici- 
nal qualities    before    the   whites    ^fire. 


There  are  some  traditional  stories  of  the 
Indians  in  connection  with  the  springs  of 
little  value.  The  whites,  however,  set- 
tled early  near  them,  and  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indians,  and  there  are 
still  living  old  pioneers  in  the  vicinity 
who  knew  them  well. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the 
vicinity  is 

JUDOK  HUGH    WELCH. 

who  lives  in  the  Seneca  county  part  of 
Green  Springs,  a  brolher-ln-law  of  Gen- 
eral William  II.  Gibson,  of  TifHn.  A 
tall,  erect,  fine  old  irentleman,  born  in  1801 
in  Little  Beaver,  Beaver  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1815  two  brothers  came  West 
and  selected  land  in  Bronson,  four  miles 
west  of  Norwalk.  IIui<h  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania, thence  airain  to  Ohio  the  next 
year,  when  he  found  one  hundred  Indians 
encamped  on  or  near  the  Vermillion 
River  eniraged  in  trapping  and  making 
suear.     The  following  is  his  narrative: 

My  brother  Thomas  had,  the  first 
season,  shot  fifty  deer  and  trapped  one 
hundred  and  thirty  coons.  The  Indians 
were  Senecas  with  some  Oneidas,  and 
encamped  just  where  the  trail  crossed  the 
river.  I  came  on  the  trail,  starting  from 
the  Portage  on  the  Cuyahoga,  coming  to 
Norwalk.  and  they  were  close  to  it.  I 
think  the  trail  ran  a  little  south  of  Berea 
and  the  towns  along  the  railroad.  I 
think  it  ran  through  Town  send.  The 
underbrush  and  small  timber  were  cut  out 
so  thai  waeons  could  pass.  It  was  made 
by  some  branch  of  the  army  in  1812.     A 
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reccular  Indian  trail  was  beaten  by  travel 
in  single  file.  They  all  traveled  the  same 
path.  I  have  traveled  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  Michigan  where  the  path 
was  all  beaten  down  lilLe  a  sheep 
path.  The  Indians  here  were  mixed 
a  good  deal — Senccas,  Oneidas,  Mo- 
hawks, and  Wyandots.  They  did 
not  speak  alike,  but  could  understand 
each  other.  Their  languages  were  very 
different.  For  instance  the  Wyandots 
called  tobacco  ha-mah-mah ;  the  Senecas 
and  Mohawks,  mah.  The  Mohawks 
called  a  knife,  winnasrah.  accenting  the 
last  syllable,  while  the  Seneoas  accented 
the  one  t>efore  it.  /I  settled  in  Eden, 
Seneca  county,  in  1819;  my  near  neigh- 
bors were  Indians  for  twenty  miles.  The 
Indians  of  that  county  were'Benecas  and 
a  few  Mohawks;  they  lived  in  their  vi)- 
lag^^  Quite  a /lumber  had  shanties  of 
twelve-foot  poles,  they  were  notched  at 
the  corners  like  a  corn-crib  and  covered 
with  bark.  Borne  poles  placed  sttindint; 
would  be  cut  on  the  inside  by  a  wedge- 
shaped  cut  as  the  eaves,  so  that  the  top 
would  bend  to  form  a  slanting  roof, 
which  was  completed  with  bark.  They 
lived  in  them  winter  and  summer,  except 
when  hunting.  They  went  off  to  make 
sugar,  to  trap  and  to  bunt  deer.  There 
was  abundant  game  on  the  Reserve — 
deer,  bears  and  wolves.  Game  was 
more  plenty  there  tlian  further  west, 
where  there  were  more  Indians.  Most 
all  the  Indians  had  ponies.  There  were 
many.  I  never  knew  of  any  buffalo  in 
this  vicinity  or  any  beaver  or  prairie 
wolves.  I  think  there  were  beavers,  but 
very  scarce.  There  were  many  wolves. 
The  Indians  lived  much  on  venison. 
They  killed  all  they  could  during  the 
winter.  They  jerked  the  meat,  that  is, 
laid  it  on  poles  over  the  fire  as  soon  as 
the  deer  got  into  condition,  say  May  or 
June.  The  deer  became  poor  when  the 
snow  was  on  the  ground.  The  Indians 
also  killed  raccoon,  turkeys,  etc.  In  May 
tliey  used  to  kill  deer  again,  fawns,  etc. 
They  used  calls  for  deer;  they  used  to 
call  turkeys  with  the  bune  of  the  wing; 
they  sucked  the  wind  in  hiding  behind  a 
log."  They  imitated  the  hen.  which  was 
just  like  a  tame  turkey.  You  would  not 
know  the  differ/Mj'  «■.  The  deer  call  was 
something  lik<  :i  hollow  reed.  It  was 
about  three  or  four  inches  lonsj,  and 
sounded  like  a  young  fawn  ijlailiug  ma- 
m-a-u-a.  A  part  of  the  wood  was  taken 
out,  a  little  thin  bit  of  silver  or  other 
metal  fastened  over  the  slit  or  hole  in  one 
side,  and  tlic  sound  came  out  through  it, 
hhakins:  the  little  plaJe  of  metal.  They 
blew  to  sound  the  deer  whistle. 


They  had  no  grain  save  corn,  whicb 
they  raised  in  little  patches.  Some  would 
raise  corn  on  a  quarter  acre  to  live  on  all 
winter.  They  usually  took  off  the  bull 
with  lye;  they  used  to  boil  it  whole  when 
treated  with  the  lye.  Sometimes  they 
pounded  it  and  sifted  it  through  a  skin 
with  holes  punched  In  it  and  made  bread, 
and  boiled  the  coarser  for  hominy.  To 
pound  it  they  would  chop  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber off  square,  say  three  feet  higii,  burn 
out  the  center,  and  by  that  and  hacking 
woidd  made  a  perfect  mortar. 

For  a  pestle  they  used  a  piece  of  hard  or 
iron  wood  rounded  at  the  ends — made 
heavy  and  egg  shape  at  both  ends — and 
the  corn  was  struck  with  the  smaller  end 
of  the  pestle.  1  never  saw  them  use 
stone  pestles.     Squaws   did  the  work. 

They  generally  boiled  the  corn,  es- 
pecially if  they  had  meat  with  it.  They 
raised  beans  and  sometimes  cooked  them 
with  corn.  They  generally  ate  one  arti- 
cle at  a  time. 

Their  corn  was  with  eight  rows,  long- 
eared  and  sometimes  enlirelv  blue, 
some  almost  black,  some  mixe<l 
white,  blue  and  black.  It  was 
different  frofn  any  I  ever  saw  else- 
where. It  is  raised  here  now  sometimes, 
the  seed  having  come  from  the  Indians. 

They  used  for  cooking  copper  or  brass 
kettles.  Some  held  ten  or  fifteen  gallons. 
These  were  used  esi>ecially  for  making 
sugar,  also  for  hominy. 

They  made  sugar  a'good  deal  and  put 
it  with  their  corn  and  brt  ad.  They  fre- 
quently parched  corn  and  pounded  it  up. 
They  used  it  if  going  on  an  excursion, 
wetting  it  and  putting  sugar  with  it. 

They  ate  sometimes  by  themselves,  but 
often  the  whole  crowd  together,  especial- 
ly relatives. 

"  In  making  sugar  they  used  small  hatch- 
ets. I  did  not  for  a  long  time  see  an  ax 
such  as  we  have. 

They  used  when  deer  went  into  the 
river  to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes  to  come 
at  night  in  their  canoes  with  a  candle 
of  wax  at  the  bow,  and  the  deer  seemed 
blinded.  The  Indian  could  go  very  close 
to  shoot  them. 

They  used  canoes  made  of  elm  bark 
braced  with  little  poles  bent  in  proper 
shape.  Their  sugar  troughs  were  of  bark, 
thinner  and  tied  at  the  ends. 

Bass  wood  bark  would  make  as  strong 
a  string  as  hemp  by  soaking  in  water  for 
two  or  three  months.  1  never  «wiw  any 
cooking  by  dropping  hot  stones  in  bark 
vessels.  If  they  had  no  kettle  they  would 
cook  on  a  forked  stick  over  the  fire,  eat 
what  was  cooked,  niid  then  cook  airain. 
Tney  could  then  only  roast  corn.     They 
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vere  very  fond  of  roasting  ears,  and  ate  a 
great  many. 

If  ».hey  were  very  hungry,  they  would 
cook  old  deer  beads,  that  were  anything 
but  savory. 

They  had  a  few  apples  along  down  the 
riTer.  There  are  trees,  but  not  many,  on 
the  Wvandot  reservation, planted  perhaps 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

I  saw  little  of  Wyandots  here;  never 
any  Shawnees.  There  weie  Senecas.and 
when  I  first  came  here  Mowhawks.  Some 
marriefl  in  other  tribes. 

The  boys  used  bows  and  arrows  to 
shoot  with.  So  did  I.  They  pointed 
them. 

When  the  Indians  wanted  to  shoot  low, 
they  .  had  their  arrows  with  heavy  steel 
points,  'bought  ready  made, 
^^ey  shot  sqirreU  with  a  blunt  wooden 
jwint.  On  the  blunt  arms  they  did  not 
generally  use  feathers,  but  did  always  on 
the  sharp.  The  feathers  were  put  on  like 
a  rifle-ball,  with  a  twist  Grown  Indians 
used  mostly  the  rifle,  but  boys  bows  and 
arrows  until  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

The  Indians  used  to  smoke  tobacco 
and  the  bark  of  the  Wahoo,  called  by 
them  Cannakanick.  They  often  mixed 
it  with  the  tobacco.  They  also  smoked 
the  bark  of  a  species  of  dogwood.  We 
used  to  call  it  in  Pennsylvania  the  arrow 
wood,  from  the  shape  of  the  sprouts. 

They  used  to  tun  green  hides;  if  dry 
used  lo  soak  them  m  the  water  of  'a  run- 
ning stream;  they  then  stretched  it  over 
a  smooth  log  the  size  of  a  man's  leg,  and 
with  a  knife  blade  placed  in  a  curved 
stick  would  scrape  off  all  the  hair  and 
all  the  outside  skin,  which  will  curl  up, 
then  scrape  off  all  the  flesh  and  dry  the 
skin  perfectly  dry.  They  then  soaked 
them  in  deers'  brains  and  warm  water, 
mixed  and  worked  into  a  suds,  one  or 
more  days,  and  then  dressed  them  by 
rubbing  with  a  stone  much  like  those 
Called  axes  plowed  up  in  the  fields,  often 
pulling  the  skin.  They  then  made  a 
hole  in  the  ground  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  suspended  the  skin  on  sticks 
;»tanduig  up,  and  smoked  them  by  biirn- 
lug  n»tiefi  wood  until  the  color'  suited 
them.     They  were  then  ready  for  use. 

When  I  first  knew  the  Indians  the  men 
dressed  in  moccasins,  leegms,  a  calico 
shirt  reaching  to  the  knees  or  hips,  and 
above  a  jacket  or  some  garment.  The 
principal  drt-ss.  however,  was  one  of  the 
(Canadian  blankets  fastened  wiin  a  belt. 
The  arm  was  protected  with  deer  skin 
from  brush  in  the  woods.  They  wore 
biacelets,  and  ornaments  on   the  breast. 

The    squaws    wore    broadcloth     large 


enough  to  fasten  with  a  belt  at  the  waist 
Above  that  they  wore  a  jacket;  they  had 
moccasins  and  leggins  They  wore  hats 
got  from  the  whites,  when  they  could 
get  them,  otherwise  nothing.  Leggins 
were  worn  much  by  the  whites.  Rattle- 
snakes could  not  *  well  strike  through 
tliem.  There  were  many  snakes  in 
Huron  county:  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
hear  them  hiss  when  we  went  to  hitch  a 
chain  to  a  los:.  The  Indians  vveie  fond 
of  paints,  using  them  especiall}'  in  their 
war  dances;  for  red  they  used  blood 
root;  for  yellow  some  other  root,  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  remember;  for 
black  they  used  c^ul,  or  some  other  black 
substance  mixed  with  grease  or  oil. 

They  used  as  games  running,  wrest- 
ling and  running  horses.  I  never  saw 
them  play  ball  much.  The  Wyandots* 
graves  at  Upper  Sandusky  were  like  the 
whites.  The  Mohawks  along  Honey 
Creek  made  holes,  laying  down  poles  or 
slabs,  making  a  kind  of  box  in  which  the 
body  was  placed  and  then  covered.  The 
Sauks,  Foxes  and  Potawato  mit^s  buried 
by  setting  the  body  on  the  ground  and 
building  a  pen  around  of  sticks  or  logs. 
1  think  the  bodies  lay  heads  to  the  east 
1  never  saw  the  ^enecas  bury. 


Mohawktowu  was  four  miles  southeast 
of  Tiflin,  on  Honey  Creek,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  Sandusky  River 
'Among  the  Mohawks  were  Branis;  Thom- 
as, who  was  Captain  on  the  American 
side  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  brothers 
Powlas  and  Isaac.  They  all  fought  on 
the  American  side.  Van  Metre,  a  princi- 
pal chief,  a  white, captured  when  a  child, 
married  their  sister,  and  lived  there  also. 

The  Brants  were  all  large  stout  men. 

I  knew  well  Charlieuf ,  who  was  uncle  to 
the  Brants.  The  whites  called  it  Charlo, 
the  Indians  Challieu,  giving  the  French 
sound.     Both   accented  the  last  syllable. 

I  knew  Charlieu  well.  In  the  spring 
of  1819,  he  had  a  little  shanty  adjoining 
his  neighbor.  I  then  visited  Mohawk- 
town.  He  was  about  six  feet  high,  well- 
built,  straight,  then  an  old  man.     He  was 

—  —  —  _  ■  ■  

t  NoTB.— In  the  museum  of  the  Hiscorical  So- 
ciety is  a  pipe  tomahawk  of  iroD,  inlaid  with 
silver  and  with  Masonic  emblems .  It  is  marked 
"Captain  Charlo."  It  wan  believed  for  awhile 
to  have  been  the  property  of  this  Charlo  or 
Charlieu.  It  was  founa  in  a  {^rave  below  Toledo 
on  the  Maumee.  It  is  now  believed  to  have  l>e- 
lon^ed  to  a  Potawatomie  chief.  "Captain 
Charlo,"  who  lived  m  the  vicinity.  The  Mt)hjiwk 
could  not  have  owned  it,  and  it  certainly  couM 
not  have  been  found  in  his  ^ravf.  He  died  in 
18%^  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  buried  there. 
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sulky  and  little  iojcHned  to  talk  with  any, 
and  especially  with  whites.  I  oftea  tried 
to  talk  with  him.  but  could  not. 

He  lay  in  bis  bunk  of  skins  smoking. 
He  was  dressed  in  perfect  Indian  fashion. 
He  got  his  blanket  from  the  British  and 
every  year  a  present.  He  was  a  very 
prominent  Indian,  but  I  never  heard  him 
called  Captain.  It  was  said  his  pouch 
for  his  red  paml  was  made  of  a  child's 
left.  I  think  it  was  a  deerskin.  Once  a 
vear  he  went  to  Maiden.  He  had  here 
no  wife  or  child,  and  was  not  much  liked. 
Even  his  nephew  did  not  speak  well  of 
him.  They  said  he  was  too  much  Brit- 
ish. 

At  one  time  I  attended  a  Wyandot  war 
dance  with  Isaac  Brant.  The  young 
men  were  very  fierce  and  acted  as'  if  in 
war,  and  scalping  and  killing.  It  was  in 
a  large  tent  put  up  with  bark  poles. 
Their  tents  were  small,  not  over  twelve 
to  fifteen  or  sixteen  feei,  except  the  coun- 
cil houses,  which  were  long.  That  of 
the  Wyandots  of  Upper  Sandusky  were 
perhaps  forty  by  twenty  feet. 

The  Indian  geographical  names  were 
nearly  always  descriptive.  For  instance. 
Tyamochtee  means  "a  circle  round  a 
plain."  I  have  this  from  Walker. the  Indi- 
an interpreter.  This  stream  is  a  branch 
of  the  Sandusky,  a  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  north  of  Negrotown. 

Ncgrotowu  is  eight  miles  north  of  Up- 
per Sandusky.  During  the  early  settle- 
ments slaves  ran  away  from  Kentucky, 
and  went  among  the  Indians,  and  when  I 
came  here  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  were  black. 

The  Indians  pronounced  **Samdous- 
ke.*'  I  remember  when  we  lived  in  Hu- 
ron county  my  father  spoke  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga, pronouncing  as  we  do  now.  Isaac 
Brant  (a  very  jolly  fellow)  corrected  him, 
saying  Chris awauga,  and  after  that  he 
calledmy  father  by  that  name.  The  In- 
dians had  generally  but  one  name. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  any  medi- 
cine men,  or  knew  any  to  follow  that  pro- 
fession. 

The  Indians  since  I  came  took  the 
lives  of  one  or  two  for  witchcraft,  I 
heard,  but  I  did  not  know  of  it  personal- 
ly. This  was  among  the  Wyandots. 
'  In  the  fall  of  1824,  I  went  with  my 
father-in-law,  Colonel  Gibson  (father  of 
General  William  H.  Gibson),  to  Fort 
Wayne, where  Indians  were  to  receive  an- 
nuities. On  the  northwest  side  of  Cold- 
water  River,  In  Michigan,  we  passed  a 
grave  of  a  chief  buried  lying  down  with 
poles  notched  over  him.  When  we 
reached  the  other  bank  (Culdwater)  a 
Frenchman  told  us  the  story.     The  rot- 


ftwatomies  or  Ottawas  (the  two  nations 
were  much  mixed)  lo^t  a  young  chief.  A 
council  decided  a  woman  had  bewitched 
him.  She  hearing  of  it  started  off  on  a 
pony,  but  the  Indians  sent  after  her,  and 
caught  her  near  the  Frenchman's  home. 
Seeing  escape  impossible,  she  sat  down 
on  a  log  covering  her  head  with  her 
blanket  and  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
an  Indian  coming  behind  split  her  head 
with  a  hatchet.  She  simply  exclaimed 
waugh  (oh),  and  died. 

in  Fort  Wayne  a  Potawatomie,  or 
Tawa,  was  killed.  The  Suawnces  and 
Delawares  did  not  like  them  and  had 
been  drinking.  One  of  the  latter  said  "I 
will  go  out  and  kill  that  man,"  pointing 
to  '.he  old  half  breed  across  the  street  sit- 
ting on  a  log.  The  other  said  '*If  you 
are  a  man  you  will  do  it."  He  went  out 
and  the  half  breed  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  intending  apparently  to  keep  still 
and  let  the  Indian  handle  his  weapons 
around  him,  but  the  Indian  buried  his 
knife  in  the  heart  of  the  half  breed.  The 
murderer  was  nrrested  and  his  relatives 
were  there  with  their  ponies  decorated 
with  bells,  etc.,  and  to  buy  him  off. 

William  Walker  was  a  leader  among 
the  Wyandots.  He  was  a  white  captive 
when  a  child,  and  lived  at  Upper  Sandus- 
ky. He  married  a  half  blood  squaw, 
named  Rankin,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  women  on  the  lieservation. 
She  told  me  in  1820  that  the  Wyandots 
had  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  race, now 
extinct,  of  giants.  Walker  educated  his 
boys  and  girls  well.  He  was  wealthy. 
His  son  William  was  government  inter- 
preter. The  old  gentleman  was  then 
eighty  or  ninety,  his  wife  not  so  old. 

1  have  heard  young  William  Walker 
sing  Indian  songs.  He  translated  one 
written  by  himself  into  English.  It  was 
called 

THE  WYANDOT'S  FAREWELL. 

"Farewell,  ye  tall  oaks,  ia  whose   p'easiiut 

green  shade, 
I've    sported  in  cbildbcKxl,     in     innooence 

played. 
My  dog  ana  my    hatchet,  my  arrow  ami 

bow, 
Are  Bti  I  in  remembrance,  nlas!  1  rnu-it  ig,o. 

Adieu,  ye  dear  scenes  whicli   b  iUitd  nie  like 

chains. 
As  on  my  gay    jx)ny  I  pranced   o'er    the 

plains; 
The  deer  and  the  turkey  I  (racked   in  the 

snow, 
O'er  ttie  ereat  Mlssi>.sippi,   alas!  I  nninst  go. 

Sandusky,  Tyamochtee,  and  Broken  Kwurd 

streams. 
No   mure  shall  I  see  you   except    in    my 

dreams. 
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Farewell  to  the  maniiet  where  cranberries 

grow. 
O'er  the  great  Miasiaiippi,  alasl  I  must  go. 

Dear  scenes  of  my  chi:dhood,  in   memory 

blest, 
I  must  bid  you  farewell  for  the  far  distant 

Westu 

My  heart  swells  with  sorrow,  my  eyes  over- 
flow. 

O'er  the  Kreat  Mississippi,  alas!  I  mast  go. 

Let  me  ro  to  the  wild  wood,  my  own  na-  j 

UTehome.  ^  ^    «  , 

Where  the  wild  deer  and  elk  and  buffalo 

roam. 
Where  the  tall  cedars  are  and  the  bright 

waters  flow. 
Far  away  from  the  yaXe  face,  oh.  there  let 

me  ga" 

I  remember    a   poem  William  wrote 
while  at  college: 

"Oh,  give  me  back  my  bended  bow. 
My  cap  and  feather  aive  them  back, 

To  chase  o'er  hill  the  mountain  roe, 
Or  follow  in  the  otter's  track. 

You  took  me  from  my  native  wild. 

Where  all  was  bright,  and  free  and  blest; 

Yon  said  the  Indian  hunter's  child 
In  classic  halls  and  bowers  should  rest 

bong  have  I  dwelt  within  these  walls 
And  pored  o'er  ancient  pages  long. 

I  hate  these  antiquated  bail", 
1  nace  the  Grecian  poet's  song." 

The  tune  seemed  well  adapted  to  the 
words.  The  first  song  became  quite  pop- 
ular among  the  whites. 

The  Senecas  and  Mohawks  had  songs, 
but  there  was  little  meaning  to  them. 
They  used  to  call  deer  with  a  sort  of 
flute  made  of  reed,  blowing  in  the  end  as 
on  the  whistle.  It  had  holes  and  was  played 
with  the  fingers.  They  could  not  play..! 
tune,  but  made  a  harsh,  shrill  noibe.  At 
dances  an  old  Indian  would  beat  a  skin 
stretched  on  a  stick,  and  kept  lime  very 

correctly.  ^ 

I  never  saw  the  Potawatomies 
here.  The  latter  were  on  the  British 
side  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  associated 
with  tlie  Potawatomies.  The  Pota- 
watomies at  Wayne's  battle  called  the 
swords  knives  komon,  and  the  men 
big  knives  Chi-mo-komon. 

The  Wyandot  language  was  harder 
than  the  IVIohawk  and  I  never  got  it  as 
well.  The  Ottawa  differed  some  from 
the  Wyandot  If  the  Ottawas  wished  to 
express  indignation  they  would  call  the 
object  of  it  Tues  cos-new  (you  are  not 
good.)  The  Polawatomie  Indians  who 
sided  with  the  British  were  utterly  de- 
tested and  pointed  at  as  not  being  good. 

In  1817.  I  think,  or  perhaps  1818,  two 
men.  Wood  and  Bishop,  of  Sandusky, 
and  the  Peninsula,  went  up  the  Portage 


River  (then  called  the  Carmine)  trapping 
coon.  They  had  guns,  poniea  and  con- 
siderable fur  and  other  property.  There 
Indians,  part  PoUwatomies  and  part 
OttawHS  came  to  their  camp.  The  two 
elder  killed  the  whites.  A  friendly  In- 
dian found  the  bodies  and  revealed  the 
crime  giving  a  clue  to  the  murderers. 

A  Captain  Burl,  of  Milan,  raised  a 
squad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  men  in 
Uuron  county,  then  just  organized.  Burt 
demanded  the  murderers,  threatening 
that  if  they  were  not  given  up  the  Gov- 
ernment would  exterminate  the  tribe. 
The  rogues  were  surrendered,  taken  to 
Norwalk  and  confined,  handcuffed  and 
chained  to  the  floor  in  a  hatter's  shop. 

Somolirae  after,  they  were  let  out  for 
a  few  moments.  They  slipped  their 
hands  out  of  the  cuffs  (an  Indian's  hand 
is  like  a  woman's,)  caught  up  their 
chains  and  ran.  The  jailer  shot  one  in 
the  shoulder,  but  all  got  away. 

We  then  lived  Ave  miles  south  of  Nor- 
walk. All  ihat  could  carry  guns  turned 
out  and  searched  the  woods  around  Mon- 
roeville,  between  Norwalk  and  the  river. 
At  night  we  formed  a  line  just  so  we 
could  perceive  if  any  one  passed,  but  we 
could  not  find  them. 

Two  got  back  to  the  nation.  The  old 
one  shot  was  found  two  or  three  weeks 
after  by  a  man  hunting  cattle  between 
Milan  and  Monroeville.  He  had  lived 
on  roots.  His  wound  was  very  bad  and 
and  there  were  worms  in  it,  which  was 
killed  with  spirits  of  terpentine.  The 
other  two  had  already  been  returned  by 
the  Nation,  camped  on  the  Maumee. 

All  were  tried  together  at  Norwalk. 
The  youngest  (about  seventeen;  turned 
Slate's  evidence.  He  said  he  was  with 
them  but  took  no  part  in  the  murder, 
but  thev  compelled  him  to  break  the  legs 
of  the  "victim  with  a  hatchet  afterwards, 
so  he  would  not  inform. 

He  was  a  fine  looking  boy.  He  was 
acquitted.  He  sat  on  the  floor  and  when 
so  informed  by  an  interpreter  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  gave  a  terrible  yell  of  re- 
joicing. The  other  two  were  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

Before  they  were  hung  there  were  so 
many  more  Indians  than  whites, there  was 
much  excitement,  it  being  reported  that 
a  rescue  was  to  be  attempted. 

Burt  gathered  his  companv.  Four,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  were  placed  at  the  door 
to  keep  away  the  crowd.  There  were 
many  whites  from  Cleveland,  Mansfield, 
Sandusky  and^about  the  bay.  men,  wom- 
en and  children. 

The  Indians  outside  made  motions  to 
shoot  or  bayonet  the  criminals,  also  malL- 
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mg  mutters  and  shaking  their  beads  at 
hanging.  It  is  terribly  against  their 
nature  to  be  hung  like  a  do^. 

The  captives  were  placed  in  a  wagon 
and  we  opposite  tbe  wheels.  When  we 
got  half  way  they  gave  a  very  savage 
yell,  which  made  very  .i;reat  excitement, 
bciog  supposed  to  be  the  signal  for  res- 
cue, but  no  one  came  near. 

It  has  been  reported  that  they  were  giv- 
en liquor.  It  is  a  mistake  I  have  desired 
to  correct.  The  SheriflP  (first  in  the 
county  named  Farwell.  and  I  think  Ly- 
muo),  told  them  that  if  they  went  out 
quietly  and  walked  up  to  the  gallows 
he  would  give  them  something  to  drink; 
he  did  not  say  what 

When  they  were  seated  they  were 
handed  a    black  junk  bottle  filled    with 


water.  One  of  them  put  it  to  his 
mouth,  but  at  once  pushed  it  away 
and  shook  his  bead. 

He  wanted  rum  and  was  angry.  When 
the  circle  was  formed  I  was  inside  and 
within  ten  feet  of  tbe  drop.  The  gallows 
had  a  trap  door  with  a  key  which  the 
Sheriff  knocked  away  with  an  adze. 
They  fell  so  that  their  feet  were  about 
two  feet  below  tbe  scaffold  and  not  near 
the  ground.  One  had  bis  neck  broken,  I 
think.  I  saw  no  sign  of  life.  The  otner 
did  not  break  his  neck  and  struj^gled  for 
some  time,  drawing  up  his  shoulders  and 
writhing  as  it  in  awful  distress.  I  can- 
not tell  how  long,  but  am  sure  as  lon^  as 
a  man  can  live  without  breath.  They 
were  hung  between  1  and  2  p.  m.  and 
after  it  was  over  the  Indians  got  to  drink- 
ing and  fighting  among  themselves 


WYANDOT  MISSIONS  in  1806-7-DIAEY  of  QUINTUS  F.  ATKINS. 


PREPARED  BY  C.  C.  BALDWIN. 


In  ihe  Library  of  the  Historical  Society 
is  H  diary  oi  the  "Daily  employment  of 
Quint  us  F.  ^Vtkins,  while  on  a  mission 
with  the  liev.  Mr.  Joseph  Badger  to  the 
Wyandot  Indians,  inhabiting  the  San- 
dusky Kiver."  It  extends  from  Aoril 
1st,  1806.  to  August  14lh,  1807,  and  is  a 
very  interesting  picture  of  (iaily  life  on 
the  Sandusky  River  at  an  early  day. 

Quinlus  Flamioius  Atkins  was  born 
May  lOlh.  1782,  in  Wolcot,  New  Haven 
county,  Connecticut,  son  of  Josiah,  Sr. 

In  1798-9,  war  with  France  seemed  im- 
minent, and  the  United  States  raised  an 
army  in  which  young  AtRins  enlisted  and 
was  stationed  at  New  Haven.  The  war 
cloud  passing  away,  be  commenced  mov- 
ing West — first,  to  the  * 'Genesee  coun- 
try," and  in  October,  1802,  to  "New 
Connecticut,"  settling  in  Morgan,  Ashta- 
bula county.  In  1805  he  carried  the 
mail  on  the  Cleveland  and  Detroit  route. 
This  was  done  on  foot,  carrying  the  mail 
on  his  back.     The  labor  was  not  easy. 


but  his  journal  shows  that  constant  hard 
work  was  to  him  no  drudgery.  On  the 
22d  of  February,  1804,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Wright,  daughter  of  Captain  John 
Wright,  of  Morgan. 

In  the  spring  of  180G,    Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Atkins    were    engaged    as  assistants    to 

liev.  Joseph  Badger,  missionary   to    the 

Northwestern  Indians,  and  their  daily  life 

appears  in  the  journal.  Judge  Atkins  lived 

lo  an  honorable  old  age,  happy  in  his  de- 
scendents.  Driven  from  uis  station  by  fe- 
ver and  ague  he  returned  to  Morgan.  He 
was  Lieutenant  in  ihu  war  of  1812.  In 
1810,  Sheriff  of  Ashtabula  county.  In 
1820,  County  Auditor,  then  a  new  oflice. 
In  1824,  Superintendent  of  the  "Maumeo 
Road,"  then  to  be  built  by  the  Slate  from 
the  avails  ot  land  granted  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose.  The  load  was  com- 
pleted in  182(5.  In  1835-0  he  whs  agent 
of  the  Arcole  Furnace  Company,  of  Mad- 
son,  Lake  county.  Ohio. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Atkins  removed  to  the 
farm  in  Brooklyn,  in  Cuyahoga  county, 
Ohio,  of  his  son-iu-law,  the  late  Hon. 
Edward    Wade,    of  Cleveland.      While 
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here,  be  became  Associate  Judge  of  Cuy- 
ahoga county,  holding  the  office  until  by 
change  of  the  Ohio  Constitution  the  of- 
fice was  abolished.  He  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  sou-jn-law,  Fredriek  Jud- 
soQ.  Esq.,  East  Cleveland,  on  the  28d  of 
January,  1859.  He  was  an  active  and 
useful  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church — an  early  an ti  slavery  leader;  ac- 
tive and  successful  in  addressing  meet- 
ings, personal  arguments,  and  with  bis 
pen.  In  his  later  days  he  wrote  much 
valuable  historical  matter  containing 
pioneer  life  in  Northeastern  Ohio, 
sketchi^s  of  road  making  in  Central  New 
York,  volunteer  service  about  Huron 
River  and  Sandusky  Bay  in  1812,  and 
many  others.  He  had  twelve  children, 
ten  of  whom  lived  to  maturity.  One 
son.  Captain  A.  R  H.  Atkins,  in  1876 
was  in  Chicago.  The  rest  were  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom,  Barah  (after  the  wife 
of  Hon  Edward  Wade)  was  l>orn  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Sankusky. 

His  children  and  grandchil- 
dren make  a  very  numerous 
clan,  engaged  in  nearly  all  profes- 
sions and  active  business  with  success 
and  vigor.  One  cannot  but  think  in  ex- 
amining the  list  that  they  have  all  re- 
ceived a  rich  Inheritance  of  the  very  vig- 
orous, bodily  and  mental  strength  which 
he  himself  possessed. 

But  to  the  diary. 

From  April  Ist,*  1806, to  the 29th  of  the 
same  month  Mr.  Atkins  labored  with 
Mr.  Badger  building  a  boat  and  making 
preparations.  On  the  29th  they  took  the 
boat  as  far  as  Mr.  Ambrose  Humphrey's 
mill  where  tney  unloaded  and  took  the 
boat  around  the  dam.  They  reached  the 
dam  May  2d,  on  the  3d  they  put  out  and 
with  a  "fair  wind  and  kind  Providence" 
they  sailed  thirty-six  miles  to  the  Cuya- 
hoga. After  "several  detentions  by  head 
winds  and  storms,on  the  14th  they  rowed 
up  the  Sandusky  River  to  Mrs.  Whitta 
ker's  where  they  unloaded  and  had  fami- 
ly prayers,  having  with  them  an  Indian 
convert  named  Baruett.  Tbis  was  three 
miles  below  the  rapids.  On  the  17ih,  on 
returning  from  very  successful  fishing  at 
the  rapids,  he  heard  Crane.f  a  Wyandot 
Chief,  make  a  speech  expressing  his 
pleasure  in  granting  permission  to  work 
their  land  to  get  food,  and  hoping  they 
woulddwell  together  in  peace.  Mr.  At- 
kins had  already  got  timber  for  a  plow. 


*  Note.— It  appears  from  the  diary  of  Mr. 
Badfrer,  also  in  the  Society  Rooms,  that  the 
MisBlonary  Soetetj  was  to  pay  Mr.  Atkins  $12 
per  month  and  Mrs.  Atkins  $1  per  week. 

t  Tarheor  Crane,  a  Wyandot  Chief  who  grave 
name  to  Cranestown  in  Wyandot  county,  near 
Little  Saakusky. 


On  the   19th   Cephas   Case   and  Henry 

caught  and  salted  a  barrel  of  fish  at 

the  rapios. 

The  missionary  work  after  this  seems 
to  have  been  splitting  and  laying  up  rails 
on  the  land  allotted  them  by  the  Indians, 
plowing  for  the  Indians  and  occasionally 
talking  when  he  could  (he  not  under- 
standing the  Indian  tongue).  He  felt 
that  he  would  give  all  that  he  was  worth 
to  be  able  to  talk  with  Barnett  in  his  own 
language.  The  plowing  in  the  Ii^dlan 
cornfields  covered  many  days.  The  close 
of  the  month  they  made  a  tent  of  bark, 
on  the  28th  they  split  one  hundred  and 
four  rails  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon finished  the  tent.  Thursday,  the 
29th,  they  drew  logs  for  a  house  for  a 
Wyandot  named  Boldson.  The  30th  they 
finished  the  log  business  and  in  the  after- 
noon plowedin  the  Indian  cornfield  for 
a  white  woman,  taken  when  a  child,  and 
in  habits  and  dress  no  way  different  from 
the  Indians.  Saturday,  the  Slst,  plowed 
in  the  Indian  cornfield  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon  made  a  bedstead, 
dug  a  spring,  etc. 

Sunday, attended  a  meeting  nt  Barnett's 
house,  in  the  Wyandot  village,  situated 
on  the  Sandusky 'River  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids.  Monday,  June  2d,  plowed  for 
Big  Arms,  a  Wyandot,  on  the  island  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids.  Tuesday,  June 
Bd,  plowed  for  the  Wasp  and  Polly, 
both  of  them  belonging  to  the  Wyandot 
tribe.  Wednesday,  June  4th,  plowed  for 
Snow,  a  Wyandot,  and  David,  one  of 
the  Mohawk  tribe.  The  plowing  con- 
tinued, although  by  the  7th  they  com- 
menced plowing  occasionally  on  the  so- 
ciety's land;  the  Indians,  men,  women 
and  children,  joined  in  planting  their 
own  land,  and  on  the  13th  a  number  on 
the  missianary  ground  as  well,  though  on 
Saturday,  the  14th,  the  Indians  spent  the 
principal  part  of  the  day  in  dancing  to 
their  God.  In  the  evenine:  while  we 
Were  attending  family  worship 
*'they  began  to  dance  and 
whoop,"  which  made  Mr.  Atkins 
make  the  reflection  how  blessed  were  we 
that  we  could  worship  Goa  in  the  ordin- 
ances of  his  own  appointment. 

Sunday  they  had  a  small  meeting  at 
Barnett's. 

Mr.  Badger  had  an  interpreter  and  the 
Indians  danced  to  their  own  God.  The 
next  Sunday  also  Mr.  Badger  preached, 
while  the  Indians  danced  to  their  God  in 
the  forenoon.  Saturday.  July  12,  helped 
Boldson  finish  sawing  his  shingle  tinit)er, 
(the  shingles  were  split.)  In  the  after- 
noon went  with  Mrs.  Atkins  over  to  the 
village  to  see  the  Indians  perform  a  dance 
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appointed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
Long  Legs  to  health,  who  \%y  dangerous- 
ly sick  of  nervous  fever.  At  first  Lon^r- 
bouse,  the  prophet,  rose,  took  a  bunch  of 
herbs  that  to  appearance  had  been  bruised 
and  dried,  and  cast  it  upon  the  fire.  He 
stood  m  a  fixed  position  until  the  smoke 
had  nearly  all  ascended,  he  then  sat  on 
the  ground, smoked  his  pipe.sat  still,  then 
arose  and  made  a  short  speech,  which 
Mr.  Atkins  supposed  to  tell  what  the 
Great  Spirit  had  told  them  to  do.  At  its 
close  he  cast  his  eyes  upward,  then  point- 
ed to  an  Indian  who  then  sat  on  a  blank- 
et spread  in  the  center  of  the  house  for 
the  musiciaa.  The  Indian  then  took  a 
tortoise  shell  which  appeared  to  have 
shot  in  it,  and  began  to  siug  a  melancholy 
air  keepmg  time  with  the  shell.  In  about 
ten  minutes  he  suddenly  raised  his  voice 
and  began  a  tune  less  solemn,  beating 
more  vehemently  with  the  shell,  upon 
which  the  Indians  began  to  daoce  at  first 
but  few,  supposed  by  Mr.  Atkins  to  be 
the  relatives  of  the  sick  man,  but  before 
conclusiou  all  were  engaged,  even  those 
so  old  as  to  be  obliged  to  walk  round  the 
circle,  for  the  Indians  always  dance  in  a 
circle.  After  seeing  ih«?m  carry  on  in 
their  savage  maaner  unt'l  he  was  satis- 
fied Mr.  Atkins  returned  home,  amazed 
that  they  should  think  dancing  and  hal- 
looing would  cure  the  sick. 

Sunday  Mr.  Atkins  was  over.  "Long 
Legs"  was  very  sick,  but  the  "Longhous- 
iaus"  were  shut  up  conjuring  over  a  per- 
son said  to  be  dead,  but  likely  fainted  on 
account  of  poison  given  him  by  some 
wicked  person  Sunday,  27th  of  July.  A 
messenger  came  to  the  villnge  from  the 
Governor  at  Detroit.  The  Indians  spent 
the  forenoon  in  dancing,  and  about  nooa 
were  ready.  The  speech  imparted  the 
regard  the  Governor  and  President  held 
for  them  and  the  wish  that  they  might 
attend  to  agriculture  and  forsake  their 
heathen  practice&  Mr.  Badger  had  been 
to  Detroit,  and  followed  in  a  discourse 
showing  them  the  folly  of  so  much  time 
in  dancing  and  the  iniquity  of  their  man- 
ner of  worship.  Having  finished  what 
he  was  directed  to  say  by  ihe  Governor, 
he  left  the  long  house  and  preached  at 
Barnett'a  Sunoay,  August  3,  there  was  a 
sick  man  at  Mr.  Whitlakers  who  had 
charge  of  the  goods  for  a  store  for  gov- 
ernment to  be  kept  at  Sandusky.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Atkins  agreed  with  Mr. 
Badger  to  go  home  to  New  Connecticut,  , 
if  he  had  no  more  ague,  with  which  he  ' 
had  been  much  troubled.  Auirust  10, 
he  escaped  the  ague  and  next  day  started 
for  Morgan,  Ashtabula  county,  with  liob* 
ert  Giles,  s  black  man  whom  thev  found 


at  Cleveland  when  they  first  -went  up. 
They  encamped  two  miles  west  of  the 
Huron  River.  The  next  morning  at  8, 
reached  Flemings,  who  appears  else- 
where to  be  a  French  trader  stationed 
upon  that  river.  They  found  the  Ver- 
million fordable,  water  being  about  to 
the  middle  of  the  horse.  At  the  Black 
River  they  found  three  canoes  of  Ottawa 
Indians  who  set  them  across  in  a  canoe. 
The  night  of  Wednesdav,  the  13th.  be 
stopped  at  M»ijor  Spafford's  In  Cleve- 
land. The  neit  day  ne  reached  Grand 
River,  and  stayed  with  General  Payne, 
with  whom  he  bargained  for  a  barrel  of 
pork,  free  from  heads  or  legs,  for  fd5. 
The  next  day  he  reached  Hull  Smith's 
store  in  Austinburg,  where  belaid  in  a 
supply  of  rum.  Jesuit's  bark,  and  rhu- 
barb (for  the  airne).  The  next  day  be 
reached  home  after  an  absence  of  four 
years  and  found  his  parents  well. 

Wednesday,  the  20th,  he  attended  elec- 
tion of  military  officers  at  the  house  of 
Daniel  Sterling.  Stephen  Brown  was 
Captain,  John  Henderson  Lieutenant, 
Truman  Beach  £nsign.  September  16th. 
he  loffged  three    days  for  Mr.  Josiah   B. 

B ,who  paid  him  in  homemade  cloth 

for  a  pair  of  trowsers.  He  soon  returned 
to  the  mission  and  records.  November 
17,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Badger,  and  his 
son  Lucius,  with  a  pair  of  oxen  for 
missionary  use.  On  the  25th  Mr.  Badger 
started  for  the  Upper  Town.  Decemt>er 
1,  he  caught  an  opossum.  December  2. 
he  disrovered  William  Lane  and  Mr. 
Badger  with  two  other  mun  from  Chilli- 
colhe,  coming  with  stock  given  by  peo- 
ple of  that  and  adjacent  towns  for  the 
support  of  the  mission.  There  were  fif- 
teen head  of  horned  cattle  and  twenty- 
one  hogs — a  liberal  contribution  for  the 
support  of  H  preached  gospel  among  the 
WyandotM  that  made  our  friend  wish  he 
might  be  more  faithful  in  his  station,  in 
which  it  is  evident  from  the  diar3'he  was 
already  very  industrious  and  faithful. 

January  25.  1807.  they  caught  a  wolf 
in  a  irap  they  had  made,  and  February 
19,  he  built  one  S.  W.  of  the  house  in 
which  he  soon  records  another.  Febru- 
ary 10,  he  assisted  Mr.  Waterman  in 
copying  a  bill  of  articles  for  the  factory, 
buying  some  powder  of  Mr.  Whiltaker, 
Mr.  Waterman;  being  the  United  States 
Factor  and  the  Factory  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Air.  Whittaker's. 
March  9,  be  enclosed  to  Mr.  Badger  a 
copy  cf  Mr.  Patterson's  complaint  to  the 


t  Samuel  Waterman,  who  Mr.  Badger  notes, 
was  sent  on  by  the  United  States  with  a  store 
of  goods  under  his  management.  Mr.  Samuel 
Tupper  was  soon  appointed  in  his  place. 
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Governor  against  Mr.  Badger  and  the 
Gk>vernor  3  letter  to  Mr.  Badger  on  the 
subject  of  the  diflficuUies  at  Sandusky. 
March  20,  he  set  out  for  Morgan  again ;  at 
Green  Creek  he  was  ovei  taken  by  tbe 
mail  and  Mr.  Abbot  from  Detroit.  Tliey 
found  the  Huron  ford  able  at  the  Rapids, 
and  rode  down  on  tbe  east  side  of  Mr. 
BurreH's.  The  next  day  tbev  crossed  the 
Black  water  (Bliick  River)  and  tbe  22d, 
buoday  rode  to  the  Cuyahoga  and  crossed 
it  in  a  ^at.  On  arriving  in  Ashtabula 
county,  Mr.  Badger  and  himself  seem  to 
have  built  a  boat  again  as  upon  the  first 
journey.  Thursday,  April  15,  he  heard 
the  bad  news  of  the  death  of  Sylvester 
Wilcox,  killed  in  an  instant  by  the  fall  of 
a  tree.  Saturday,  the  18th,  Mr.  Badger 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  from  the  text 
"Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.'*  In 
the  latter  part  of  May  he  was  back,  spend- 
ing his  time  about  equally  plowing  for 
the  Indians  and  working  at  the  school 
housa  Sunday,  the  31st,  Mr.  Badger 
preached  in  the  Council  house  the  funer- 


al sermon  of  Throw-the-sand,  a  VVvan 
dot  June  6,  he  rode  down  to  Mr.  Whii- 
taker's,  bought  two  buckskins  for  $2. 
June  21,  a  SImwncc  chief  and  two  war- 
riors, bis  attendants,  took  dinner  with 
him,  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Badger 
preached  at  the  school  house.  July  22, 
be  hewed  plank  for  benches  in  the  school 
house,  and  the  next  day  did  something 
at  hewing  down  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing, a  work  that  took  him  sometime. 
July  30,  he  got  in  a  log  for  chinking  the 
school  house,  and  in  the  afternoon  pulled 
flax  for  a  while.  Monday  August  3,  he 
adzed  off  the  floor  and  tbe  next  day  fin- 
ished the  door.  The  shingles  were  split. 
The  journal  ends  14th  of  August,  1B07. 
with  a  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel  which 
was  one  only  of  many  doses  recorded  in 
this  volume. 

Even  Mr.  Atklns*s  stout  frame  was 
severely  tried  by  the  hard  labors  and 
constant  exposure  of  this  missionary 
field,  and  Mr.  Badger  records  that  he  was 
very  feeble. 
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QEN.  WADSWOBTH'S  DIVISION,  WAE  OF  1812. 


BY   COLONEL  CHARLES   WHITTLESEY. 


Of  the  part  takeu  by  the  men  and 
oflicers  of  this  divisiou  in  the  defense  of 
this  frontier  very  little  will  l)e  found  in 
history. 

In  territory  iterobruced  the  counties  of 
Jefferson,  Columbiana,  and  Trumbull, 
acconlmg  to  their  limits  in  1803.  The 
first  act  of  the  regular  sedsion  of  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  relates  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  militin.  There  were  seven- 
teen counlies  in  the  State,  in  which  four 
divisions  were  organized;  the  Major 
Generals  lippointed  by  the  Legislature. 
General  Elijah  Wadsworth  of  OanDeld, 
now  in  Mahoning  county,  was  place<l  in 
command  of  the  Fourth  Division.  In 
1812  the  First  Brigade  of  this  Divisiou 
(General  J.  Miller),  erabrace(i  all  of 
Jefferson  county;  the  Second  Bri&fade 
(General  Keasin  Beall),  embrac/d  (he 
original  county  of  Columbiana;  the  Third 
-Brigade  (General  Simon  Perkins),  Trum- 
bull and  Ashtabula;  the  Fourili  Brigadi^ 
(General  Joel  Panne),  Portag«,  Geauga. 
Cuyahoga,  and  their  depeudencie.s  to  the 
west. 

During  the  war,  the  Trump  of  Fame,  a 
newHpa|)er  published  at  Warreu,  Ohio, 
edited  by  the  late  Hon.  T.  D.  \Vel)b.  was 
the  only  pajH'r  on  the  Reserve.  Looking 
over  its  files  m  the  library  of  this  society, 
very  few  lelLcrs.  editorials  or  rep(»rLs  re- 
lating to  local  military  operations  are  to 
Ije  found.  There  .seems  to  hj»ve  been  ex- 
treme reticence  on  the  ])art  of  command- 
ers in  the  tield.  or  the  limited  size  of  the 
paper  did  not  allow  mucli  correspondence 
to  appear  In  print.  From  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  at  Columbus,  tlrj  records 
of  that  date  are  missing.  At  the  War 
Department,  of    what    pertained    to  the 


Volunteer  Service,  very  iittie  escaped 
the  conflagration  of  the  public  buildings 
in  the  year  1814.  The  actors  are  nearly 
all  dead. 

One  of  the  drst  duties  of  this  society 
was  the  collection  of  such  letters,  records 
and  orders  relating  to  the  war,  as  hud  not 
been  lost  during  the  lapse  of  sixty  years. 

Of  those  relating  to  the  First  Brigade 
(General  Miller)  we  have  scarce  any,  and 
verv  few  pertaining  to  the  hecond 
Brigade  (General  Beall).  For  the  Third 
Brigade  (General  Perkins)  we  have  l»een 
more  fortunate;  but  the  company  muster 
rolls,  and  orders  are  quite  defi- 
cient. Manv  of  the  papers  of 
General  Wadsworth  were  preserved 
by  his  son,  the  late  Frederick 
Wadsworth.  or  by  his  aid,  the  late 
Elisha  Whittlesey.  Most  of  the  war  let- 
ters of  General  Perkins  have  been  saved. 
The  late  John  Harmon  of  Riiveuna,  a 
volunteer  ot  the  lir.st  company  raised 
within  the  division,  has  given  to  the 
public  his  recollections  of  those  times. 
We  have  also  the  record  and  some  of  the 
papers  of  the  Second  Regiment.  Fourth 
Brigade,  donated  by  Mrs.  U.  M.  Chit- 
tenden, a  daughter  of  Mr.  -Harmon. 
From  the  Commander  of  the  Fourth, (Gen, 
Paine,)  we  have  nothing.  I'he  hile  Judge 
Peter  llitchcock  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  First  liegimenl,  whose  papers 
have  l>een  placed  in  our  possession  by 
the  family  and  those  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Rayen  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Parmalee.  Judge  (ieorge  Tod,  who  re- 
ceived ihc  appointment  of  Major  m  the 
JS  ineteen  thliegi  men  t,rcgularln  fan  try,  left 
a  large  collection  of  letters,  written  while 
he  was  in  the  service.  M'hich  the  heirs  of 
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First  Vail  for  Troops. 


ihe  lalo  Governor  Tod    hfl 
with  us. 

But  witn  all  these  soun 
matioD.  the  stirring  events  < 
reach  us  only  in  fragments 
uablo  documents  have  from 
been  published  in  our  series 
which  more  will  follow,  as 
means  will  permit. 

I  have  concluded  to  wait 
more  complete  records,  whl 
be  secured ,     Wo  have  trai 
dence  of  the  alacrity  vith  \ 
habitants  of  Northeastern  0 
Cleveland,  the  most  importj 
exposed  point  on  the  fronti 
Northwestern   Army   was 
Hull.     The  news  reached  G 
worth  at  Canfield,  on  the  2S 
who,  without  authority   fr 
Meigs     or     the     General 
issued      an      order      on 
day,      for     the      entire 
rendezvous  at  this  place.     J 
of  Fame.  September  2,  1812 
ed  that  *' As" soon  as  the  ne^ 
of  Detroit  was  confirmed,  i 
to  arms;  old  aud  young  wi 
tion  of   poliiics  repaired  V 
danger.     None  wailed  for 
of  orders,  bui  every  one,  wJ 
from   niilitKry  duly   or  no 
armor."     Bouts  were   seen 
coming  around  x\von  poiui 
presumed  to  carry  either  Br 
enemies. 

Most  of  the  women  and 
to  the  interior  settlements, 
appalling  news  as  they  wei 
taken  lip  by  couriers,  ri 
night,  calling* for  help.  The 
on  the  following  day,  whic 
found  many  congregations 
religious  worship,  in  b» 
cabins,  or.  in  the  shade 
trees.  These  meetings 
once  dispersed.  Those 
able  to  bear  arms 
march,  and  those  who 
them  God  speed.  In  many  cases,  be- 
fore li»e  General's  orders  were  known, 
the  citizens  had  collected  in  squads  or 
companies,  sharpeue<l  their  knives,  filled 
their  pouches  with  bullets,  shouldered 
their  rifles,  and  started  for  Cleveland. 
The  alarm  proved  to  be  a  false  one,  as 
the  boats  contained  only  the  dejected 
victims  of  the  surrender,  on  their  way 
home  on  parole.  Instead  of  an  enemy, 
the  self-organized  militia  met  them  ay 
friends,  who  needed  all  their  sympathy, 
and  who  were  received  with  the  largest 
hospitality.     But    the  danger    of  an  in- 


were       at 

who      were 

prepared       to 

were    not,  gave 


to  give  ihem  the  character  of  a  stautfltg 
army  without  its  expense.  None  but 
courageous  men  would  have  located 
themselves  within  reach  of  such  a  foe. 
Left  alone,  they  felt  themselves  equal  to 
their  own  defense;  but  to  this  was  j*ui»er- 
added  the  intrigues,  resources  aud  power 
of  the  British  nation.^ 

Under  the  law  of  Ohio  the  Governor 
aud  the  Stale  military  officers  were  made 
nearly  absolute,  as  they  must  be  in  order 
to  be  effective.  They  could  order  a  draft, 
seize  supplies  and  impress  transportation. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  when 
these  powers  became  available.  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  by  a  wise 
foresight,  provided,  in  the  winter  of 
1811-12,  for  the  defense  of  this  frontier, 


Oen,  Hull  Surrenders. 
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means  of  an  iovasion  of  Canada.     Un- !  probably  before  the  news  of  the   surrcn- 


to  sup- 
in  the 
in    the 


rtunntely  for  military   purposes,    that 
^rt  of    the  English  chiminions  projects 
llo  the    Gniied  States  like  a  wedj^e,  of 
liicb  ihe  point  is  at  Maiden.       Govcr- 
ir  Hull  of    Michii^an,  two  months  bo- 
re the  declaration  of  war,  Wiis  appoint- 
a  brigadier  to  command  an    expedi- 
)D  to  seize  this  position   as  soon  jis  a 
iiti*  of  war  occurred,  and  with  it  West- 
n  Canada.      With  abundant  means  ai 
s  disposal,  ho  was  in     its  vicinity  on 
le  Maumee    Itiver,    when    he   received 
?ws  of  the  declaration  of  war.       With 
command  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
r       which        Southern       Ohio       had 
irnished  more  than  half,   he    passed    in 
ght  of  Maiden  withoift  attacicing  it.   At 
lat  time  it  was  scarcely  to   be    called    a 
>rtiticatiou,  and  was  garrisoned  by  less 
lan  100  regulars.     There  were    in    the 
icinity.  in  addition  to  these,    about    800 
frcgular  troops,  Indians  and  local  militia, 
^d  an  arjtied  scboiioer.  Within  a  month 
feir  fntire  army  was  sacriticed   through 
^e     pusillanimity    of    its    commander; 
tid  thus  the  State  of  Ohio  was  left-wholly 
tefeoseless.  so  far  as  ttie  plans  of  the  Gen- 
ral  Government  were  concerned.     There 
ras  at  the  front  no  second  army 
ort  the  tirst.     The  only  obstacle 
ray  of  the  British   General,  lay 
lilitia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake, 
lliiherto  the  Ohio  regiments  were  on- 
r  half  strength,  consisting  of  eight  and 
*n  skeiclou    companies    of   fifty    men, 
omnianded  by  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
wo  Majors      It  was  not  until  the  session 
f  1812-18  that    full   regiments  were  au- 
borized.    though    Lieutenant     Colonels 
fimmanding  were  always  spoken  of  by 
uiiriesy  as  (/Olonels. 

.  itefore  the  close  of  the  month  of 
(LUirust,  G(Mieral  Wadsworth  and  Gen- 
ral  Perkins  had  reduced  the  heterogene- 
m^  materials  around  them  into  the 
.<icrohlance  of  military  order.  Men  were 
abundant  and  full  of  ardor,  but  the  ac- 
cessories were  wholly  wanting.  Com- 
panies that  had  no  officers,  elected  them, 
consisting  of  a  cat)tain,  a  lieutenant  and 
an  ensign.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard 
Ilayea  of  tlie  Third  Regiment,  Third 
Brigade,  from  Trumbull  countv,  crossed 
the  Cuyahoga  Rivei'  tirst  and  headed  for 
the  Huron  River  by  the  land  route.  To 
General  Perkins  was  assigned  the  com- 
mand of  all  troops  at  the  front,  with  a 
large  discretion.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
hcv  we  tind  them  at  the  mouth  of  Huron, 
with  at>out  400  men.  They  were  Id  a 
position  to  defend  that  line  before  the 
date  of  the  first  order,  relating  to  that 
object,  was  issued  at  Washington,   and 


to  march  for 
1st  ot  July, 
collected  for 
tith,    reached 


der  reached  there. 

These  were  not,  however,  the  tirst 
movements  of  the  war  on  this  coast.  In 
addition  to  three  half  reiriinentsof  volun- 
teers under  Colonels  Fiulay.  (^tuss,  and 
McArthur,  raised  for  Hull's  command, 
a  draft  was  made  in  April  of  one  com- 
pany to  each  brigade  to  serve  one  year, 
intended  to  swell  the  numbers  of  his 
army.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war, 
June  18.  1812.  this  draft  was  called  to 
the  field.  In  the  Fourth  Brigade  the 
requisite  number  volunteered,  and  on  the 
23d  of  May,  at  liavenna.  elected  Colonel 
John  Campbell  captain.  Of  the  com- 
pany formed  fiom  the  Third  Brigade,  we 
have  only  the  information  that  on  the 
I3th  of  June  Captain  J.  W.  Seeiy  was 
placed  in  command,  numbering  sLv  offi- 
cers and  thirty-eight  men. 

Campl)eU  was  ordered 
Lower  Sandusky  on  the 
where  stores  were  being 
Hull.  It  moved  on  the 
Cleveland  on  the  10th,  where  it  embark- 
ed in  two  large  batteaux  with  decks,  and 
arrived  at  Sandusky  (now  Fremont)  on 
the  14th.  Captain  Campbell  and  C'ap- 
tain  Norton,  with  a  company  from  Dela- 
ware county,  fell  to  work  to  erect  a 
stockade.  There  had  been  an  Indian 
agency  Jiere  and  public  stores  for  several 
years. 

On  the  21st  Captain  Cam])bcll  and 
Captain  Rowland,  commanding  a  com- 
pany from  Genera!  Beall's  brigade,  were 
ordered  to  join  General  Hull  at  Detroit. 
They  embarked  in  their  battcau.v,  leaving 
their  sick  on  the  4th  of  August,  reach- 
ing French  Town  on  the  River  Riiisin 
(now  Monroe, Michigan,)  on  the  lOlh.  On 
the  17lh  they  were  startled  by  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Elliott  of  Brock's  army,  who 
brought  an  order  to  surrender.  Captain 
Brush  with  a  cavalry  company  from 
Chill icothe,  had  just  arrived  marching 
along  Hull's  trail,  as  an  escort  to  a  drove 
of  cattle.  The  officers  refused  to  ack- 
nowledge the  authority  ot  Elliott,  and 
placed  him  in  arrest.  During  the  follow- 
ing night  the  cattle  were  driven  south- 
ward by  a  large  part  of  our  men.  who 
escaped  to  the  settlements.  Only  twenty- 
six  remained,  most  of  them  unable 
to  march,  whom  Captain  Elliott  escorted 
to  Maiden,  as  prisoners  of  war.  Mr.  John 
Harmon,  late  of  Ravenna,  was 
one      of       this       unfortunate       band. 

The  fort  at  Sandusky  had  been  aban- 
doned. General  Perkins  at  once  ordered 
a  scout  in  that  direction,  which  returned 
on  the  8th  of  September,  and  reported  In- 
dians in  that  vicinity  who  hud  burned  tbe 
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public  buildings  and  Block  House.  The 
falter  part  of  this  report  ap[>earB  to  have 
bfien  an  exaggeratioD. 

General  Reasin  Heall  commaDcliDg  the 
levies  from  the  first  and  second  Brigades, 
supposed  to  be  600  in  number,  composing 
the  left  win^.  was  directed  to  form  a 
camp  at  Wooster,  iu  Wayne  county. 
From  there  he  should  move  for  Mans- 
fieltl,  thirty  miles  further  west,  by  the  9th 
of  September,  construclinir  block  houses 
at  proper  points,  and  place  himself  in 
communication  with  General  Perkms. 

General  Wadsworth  on  the  10th,  re- 
ceiving at  Cleveland  the  report  of  the 
spies  at  Lower  Sandusky,  agreed  with 
General  Perkins  that  the  force  on  the 
Huron  was  insufficient.  Major  Kreutzer 
with  eighty  men,  the  advance  of  General 
Beall,  was  then  at  Mansfield,  having 
built  a  block-house  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Black  Fork  of  Mohican,  eight  miles  to 
the  east.  There  were  men  enough  at 
Cleveland,  although  some  had  been  dis- 
banded, but  everything  else  was  wanting. 
A  large  part  of  those  at  Huron  were 
sick.  They  were  also  deticieot  in  flmts, 
lead,  powder,  muskets,  artillery,  cloth- 
ing, rations,  and  medicines,  and  iheir 
short  term  of  service  fast  expiring. 
On  the  15th  Wadsworth  got  two  com- 
panies of  Colonel  liayen's  regiment  under 
way  for  Huron.  At  the  same  time  he 
directed  General  Perkins  to  leave  his 
'command  with  Colonel  Hayes,  and  re- 
pair to  Cleveland  for  consultation.  A 
camp  had  been  formed  at  Old  Portage,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Akron,  on  the  Cuya- 
hoga, where  General  Wadsworth  esUib- 
lished  his  headquarters  on  the  28d.  An 
interior  route  to  Huron  and  Sandusky 
was  being  opened,  from  thence  through 
the  wilderness.  New  drafts  for  six 
months'  service  had  been  ordered,  which 
began  to  arrive  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, as  many  of  them  mounted  as 
could  supply  themselves  with  horses. 
Colonel  Hayes  retired  from  Pipe  Creek, 
on  Sandusky  Bay,  to  Camp  Avery,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Huron,  near  where 
Milan  is  now  situated. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  fix  the  precise 
order  of  events  during  the  month  of 
Septeml)er.  1812.  Evidences  of  the  pres- 
ence of  hostile  Indians  accumulated 
every  day.  Prior  to  the  15th  two  boats 
and  a  small  detachment  under  Major 
Austin  and  Lieutenant  Allen  went  from 
Huron  to  the  Peninsula  and  Cunning- 
ham's (now  Kelley's)  Island.  On  the 
island  a  British  schooner  was  found 
aground,  which  Lieutenant  Allen  strip- 

Sid    and    burnt.      On    the    way    home 
ichael  Guy,  of  Warren,  was  found  dead 


and  scalped,  on  the  peniosula,  and  a 
soldier  of  the  command  was  shot.  Four 
whites  were  killed  anil  scalped  near  the 
crossing  of  Black  Fork,  on  Major  Kreut- 
zer's  route. 

On  his  arrival  at  Huron,  General  Per- 
kins commenced  building  a  temporary 
defense  near  the  shore  of  the  Ijake,  east 
of^the  Huron  River.  General  Wadsworth 
preferred  a.  position  on  the  east  bank 
alK)ut  ten  miles  up  the  Hiver,  at  the 
head  of  batteaux  navigation. 

The  firat  camp  of  Colonel  Hayes  wtis 
about  three  miles  lower,  at  a  bluJT  on  the 
same  side.  Captain  Clark  Parker 
at  once  Commenced  a  block-house  at 
Camp  Avery. 

Before  General  Wadsworth  received 
orders  from  Washington,  about  the 
20th  of  Septeml)er,  he  had,  in  connection 
with  General  Perkins,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted judicious  measures  for  the  defenan 
of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Hither- 
to the  Government  had  furnished  neither 
instructions,  materials,  men  or  money  for 
this  part  of  the  frontier.  General  Win- 
chester, who  was  then  in  command  of  the 
Northwestern  Army,  was  engaged  in  col- 
lecting tro«>p8  from  Kentucky  and  Souih- 
ern  Ohio,  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Hull. 
He  advanced  up  the  valley  (»f  the  Great 
Miami,  followiuir  the  route  of  Harinar  in 
1790.  to  establish  himself  at  Fort, 
Wayne.  Indiana.  On  the  2<Hh  of  Septem- 
ber he  was  at  Piqua.  in  Miami  county. 
The  Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  licgti 
lars  were  bring  recruited  in  every  village 
of  the  Ohio  Valley.  They  joined  Win- 
chester by  companies  at  C'liicinnati,  Day- 
ton. Urbana,  and  (ilong  his  route.  Cleve- 
land. Mansfield.  Urbana  and  Dayton  were 
then  on  the  line  of  frontier  towns,  with 
few  and  scattered  settlements  beyond 
them  on  the  northwest.  Lower  San- 
dusky (now  Fremont)  was  the  military 
point  on  which  the  right  of  this  extended 
line  was  to  be  made  secure;  but  hitherto 
it  had  not  been  occupied  by  a  sufficient 
force.  A  more  salient  point  was  fixed 
for  the  center  of  the  offensive  line  at 
Mauniee  liiipids  (now  Pcrrysburg),  but  it 
had  not  been  practicable,  over  such  an 
e.\ecral)le  road,  to  reach  it  directly  along 
Hull's  trail,  with  troops  and  supplier 
The  extreme  left  was  at  the  forks  of  the 
Maumee  (now  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.), 
far  out  in  the  Indian  country, 
and  like  the  right  at  Huron,  was 
thrown  back.  Both  had  water  com- 
municatiou  with  the  mouth  of  that  river 
by  boats.  No  American  vessels  sailed  on 
the  lake.  On  all  the  land  routes  to  the 
military  front  there  was  a  morass  to  t)e 
crossed  seldom  less  than  thirty  miles  wide. 
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known  as  the  "Black  Swamp/'  It  em- 
braces the  low  lauds  at  the  heads  of  the 
Aughiize,  and  the  country  dramed  by  the 
Portage  or  "Carrying  River,"  a  sluggish 
pool  extending  along  the  lowest  part  of 
the  swamp  only  a  fow  feet  ab(tve  lake, 
level. 

It  was  of  the  Ifighcst  consequence  to 
reoccupy  Lower  Sandusky,  or  to  save 
what  stores  were  left  at  that  place. 
Major  Frazier  and  two  companies  were 
ordered  there  in  four  boats  on  the  25th 
of  the  month.  During  the  next  day 
these  boats  left  the  Sandusky  Hiver  for 
HuniD  loaded  with  supplies,  Major 
Frazier  and  a  part  of  the  men  remain- 
ing. Colonel  Elayes  was  then  sick  and 
Major  Sherman  virtually  had  command. 
The  boats  were  detained  at  the  eninmce 
of  the  bay  by  a  storm.  Sheltering 
themselves  behind  Bull's  (now  Juhn 
aon's)  island,  a  party  went  ashore 
and  following  a  trail  or  road  acn>8s  the 
Peninsula  came  to  Captain  iiamsdaie'H 
place,  on  the  lak^^shore  near  the  "Two 
Harbors."  The3'  found  forty-seven  In- 
dians io  possession  of  tlie  premises,  riot- 
ing upon  fresh  beef,  honey,  and  otiier 
luxuries.  With  the  caution  of  back 
woodsmen  they  eluded  the  observation 
of  their  red  enemies,  gained  I  heir  boats, 
and  laD<ling  at  Cedar  Point,  dispalctied 
an  overiaiici  t;xpre.s8  to  headquartc•r^*.  As 
the  troops  were  changing  continunlly.and 
the  reirords  of  the  post  arc  not  yet  procur- 
ed, it  cannot  be  stated  what  coini)anies 
were  there  at  this  time.  A  letter 
of  the  111 h  of  September,  puts  the  nuni- 
Ijcr  of  fJIective  at  only  250.  inclu<ling 
Captain  Burnham's  comp^ioy  from  Asliiii- 
bula.  Captain  Clark  Parker's  of  Geauga, 
Captain  Harry  Murray's  of  Cuyahoga, 
with  Captain  l)iilis,  (or  Dolls),  and  Cap- 
tain Cotton's,  of  Trumbull. 

A  poisonous  malaria,  generated  by  lux- 
urient  vegiiation.  everywhere  filled  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers.  It  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  constitutes  malari;i,  but  its 
effects  upon  the  early  settlers  were  dis- 
tressing, takiufj  the  form  of  intermittant 
fevers.  The  V^illeys  of  the  Huron,  and 
the  Cuyahoga,  where  tlie  troops  were 
collected,  were  notorious  for  ague  and 
fever,  and  the  month  of  September  was 
the  worst  period  of  the  year.  A  large  part 
of  the  men  were  accustomed  to  vegetable 
food,  comfortable  lodging,  regular  hours, 
and  suftlcient  clothing.  Their  new  mode 
of  life,  with  irregular  sleep,  ex 
posures  to  sun  by  day  and 
fugs  by  night,  salt  and  insuf- 
ficient rations,  greatly  increased  the  prob- 
abilities of  sickness.  Mr.  Giddings  says: 
"The  bilious  fever  bad  reduced  our  effect- 


ive troops  until  we  were  able  to  muster 
only  two  guards,  consisting  of  two  re- 
lieves, S3  that  each  healthy  man  was  com- 
pelled to  stand  post  one-fourth  the  time. " 

The  liev.  Joseph  Badger  filled  the 
places  of  chaplain,  postmaster  and  aurst;. 
Dr.  Thompson  of  Hudson  held  the  posi- 
tion of  surgeon,  with  a  scant  supply  of 
medicines,  no  sanitary  assistants,  and 
scarcely  any  hospital  accommodations. 
For  delicacies  to  soothe  their  collapsed 
and  nauseated  stomachs  "Parson  Badger" 
made  a  mortar  in  the  top  of  a  stump, 
where  he  pounded  corn  and  made  samp, 
or  "hasty  padding."  This  he  called 
"priestcraft."  He  was  far  more  popular 
than  the  surgeon,  with  his  prescriptions 
of  calomel  and  jalap. 

Their  miserable  plight  did  not  extin- 
guish the  inherent  fondness  of  the  Yan- 
kee for  .practical  jokes,  or  their  readiness 
to  act,  when  the  h<iur  for  action  arrived. 
A  member  of  Captain  Rial  McAflhur's 
company  of  the  Odd  Battalion, Fourth  Bri- 
gade, managed  to  mix  his  prestTiption 
with  the  Doctor's  puddinir.  A  man  having 
captured  a  pumpKin,  concluded  to  make 
its  possession  sure  by  seating  himself  upon 
it.  By  some  mysterious  process  a  cartridge 
WHS  inserted  io  the  cavity  of  the  pump- 
kin, and  exploded  under  him.  Their 
jokes  were  soon  interrupted  by  warlike 
activities.  On  tlie  evening  of  the  2^<th  tliere 
was  a  decideil  commotion  m  the  camp. 
Drums  and  fifes  were  bi-aling  for  volun 
teera  to  attack  the  Indian  depredjitoi 
at  liamsdale's  farm.  A  letter  from  "Co 
onel  .1.  S.  Edwards  had  been  received  by 
Colonel  Hayes,  requesting  him  to  secure 
for  the  army  four  hundred  buslieis  of 
wheat  in  a  field  near  the  Uarnsdale  house. 
Sixty.four  men  responded  to  the  call, 
who  started  for  the  Peninsula  the  same 
evening  about  ilark,  commanded  by  Cap 
tain  Joshua  A.  Cotton,  Lieutenant  Ram- 
sey and  Lieutenant  Bartholomew  At  4 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  after  a  march 
of  twenty  miles,  they  reached  Cedar 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  tne  bay.  The 
boats  of  Major  Frazier  carried  them  to 
the  Peninsula,  opposite  Bull's  Island, 
where  there  was  an  orchard  and  a  log 
house.  Eiffht  of  the  Frazier  party  joined 
in  the  expedition. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  the  only  engage- 
ment known  to  have  been  fought  on  the 
Western  R«*serve,  was  not  fully  described 
until  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  centtuy. 
We  have  found  only  one  detailed  account 
of  it  by  a  party  who  piirticipnted  in  the 
affair.  It  was  written  by  the  late  Hon. 
Joshua  R  Giddings  of  Ashtatuiia  county, 
a  volunteer  from  Captain  Burnham's 
company.     It  was   first  published  in  the 
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Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  Vol.  1,  N(x  4.  for 
May.  1859,  the  details  of  which  must  be 
rusc'rved  for  a  future  paper. 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Statements  of  Major  (^Jeorge  Darrow, 
Comuiaodiufi;  the  Odd  Battalion  of  the 
War  of  1812,  Portajje  Couniy.  Ohio,  to 
Professor  M.  C.  Head,  Hudson.  Oiiio, 
January,  15,  1876: 

"I  will  make  a  siatemeut  of  what  took 
place  and  what  I  was  called  upon  to  do 
in  the  years  1813,  "l:},  and  '14.  for  the  aid 
of  the  War  Department,  which  was  the 
most  active  part  of  my  life.  In  Aujjust, 
1812.  we  were  then  a  fnmtier  seltlemeul, 
and  the  people  were  mucli  agitated  on 
account  of  the  British  and  Indians. 

General  Wadsworth  called,  out  the 
militia  and  ordered  them  lo  rendezvous 
at  Cleveland.  He  himself  and  liijht- 
horse  company  came  through  Huiison 
and  called  on  me  to  provide  beef,  flannel, 
&c.,  and  get  it  oi\  to  Cleveland  as  quick 
as  possible.  I  went  directly  upon  the 
business,  and  bought  and  sent  on  my  own 
responsibility.  The  troops  did  not  con- 
tinue at  Cleveland  but  a  short  time  and 
I  hen  marched  to  old  Portage,  where  they 
wanted  the  same,  which  I  furnished. 
They  were  not  long  there  Iwifore  the  Gen- 
erarthought  best  to  march  to  Huron.  He 
then  wanted  me  to  go  and  collect  horses» 
oxen  and  wagons  to  make  the  march,  as 
he  thought  1  might  persuade  some  to  lot 
them  go  without  a  press  warrant.  1  did 
as  directed,  and  was  successful. 

I  was  then  calleil  upon  by  the  General  to 
appraise  such  property  as  was  wanted  for 
tlie  expedition — horses,  oxen,  wagons, 
saddles,  bridles  and  OiauKcis.  i  let  my 
own  horse  go  on  express  the  same  day. 

Hull's  army  brought  many  calamities 
on  us.  Many  of  our,  soldiers  returned 
sick,  and  many  of  them  died.  This 
brought  sickness  and  death  into  many 
families.  When  the  troops  came  from 
Kentucky  tliey  left  their  horses  at  Cleve- 
land, and  their  horses  were  sent  to  Hud- 
son. 

1  was  again  called  on  to  provide  for 
them  pasture,  hay,  oats.  etc. 

Again,  after  Commodore  Perry's  vic- 
tory, when  the  prisoniM's  were  brought  to 
Cleveland  1  was  called  on  to  provide 
beef  for  them.^  Until  1813.  1  was  in  the 
militia,  and  served  in  the  Stale,  lirst  as  a 
quartermaster,  then  as  paymaster.  1 
once  made  application  for  somethmg  for 
services,  und^r  the  call  of  General  Wads- 
worth,  but  did  not  obtain  it,  as  1  was  not 
known  as  one  belonging  to  the  army." 


This  is  followed  by  an  account  and  state- 
ment sierned  by  Major  George  Darrow, 
dated  Hudson,  Ohio,  May  4,  1813.  di- 
rected to  General  Wadsworth.  showing 
the  services  rendered  and  supplies  prom- 
ised by  citizens  within  his  command. 
The  amounts  claimed  is  about  $1,000. 
It  was  many  yeara  before  these  claims 
were  settled,  so  long  that  many  of  the 
parties  had  become  weary  of  the  contest 
with  red  tape,  or  had  gone  where  the 
claimants  were  represented  at  Washing- 
ton by  their  administrators. 

[Draft  ill  the  Foarth  Division,  ordered 
April  27,  1812,  returns  not  complete.] 

First  BriKade,  Jeffei*son  county— Captain, 
Nicholas  Murray.  Thirty-two  men  besides 
oflicerR  of  the  First  Kei^imont.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  J  oh  I)  An<lrews.  Discharged  at 
Huron,  Decern ^»e^  12,  1812. 

iSecoud  Bri^adM,  Columbiana  county — 
Captain,  Thomas  Rowlaml.  Mounted  vol- 
unteers. Total,  47.  Escaped  from  the 
River  Raisin,  Angust  18,  1»12.  Discharged 
July  5,  1813. 


Certificate  atiachod  to   the    muster    roll 
of  Captain  Rowland^s  company: 

•*We  do  certify  that  havnig  received  in- 
telligenc(»  by  an  officer  trom  General  Hrock, 
commandin';;  the  English  Annv  in  Canada, 
that  General  Bull  had  surrendered  tlje 
North  w  eh  tern  Army  of  the  United  Smtes, 
then  under  his  command.  We  do  not  see 
proper  to  deliver  oui-selves  up  under  such 
disKraccFul  circumstances,  and  from  the 
River  Rui-in  retreate<l  to  New  Lislxm,  Ohio, 
bv  the  wav  of  Drbana,  and  that  the  soldiers 
did  furnish  their  own  subsistence  while 
traveling  '^  miles  of  the  r^istance,  and  are 
entitled  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Tuojtf  AS  Rowland,  Capt. 

Natu.  McChacken,   Ist  Lieut., 

David  Hostettkr,  Jh.,  2d  Lieut., 

Chakleh  Hoy,  EnHijrn. 
New  Li8l)on,  Ohio,  July  5,  1S13." 

Third  Brigade,  Trunibuil  county-— C'ap- 
tain,  J.  W.Seely.  Total.  44.  Organized 
June  12,  1812.     No  further  information. 

Fourth  BriKude,  Ueau^a,  Portage,  Ash- 
tabula and  Cuyahoga  counties — Captain. 
John  Caiui)l»ell.  Partly  momited.  TotnJ, 
&5.  JSurreuderud  in  part  at  the  Hiver 
Raibin. 

'  Captain  Rial  Mc Arthur's  Comi^any  of 
Independent  Rifles,  soutliw.^s.  part  of 
Portage  county — Organizeil  as  n^inute  men. 
Mustered  August  2:i,  1812;  ilischarged  at 
Camp  Avery  in  tho  fall  of  1812. 

Returns  of  the  Commissioned  and  btalT 
officers  of  the  First  Reuiment,  Fourth  Bn- 
ga'de,  Fourth  Divisicm  Ohio  Militin,  in.camp 
at  Cleveland,  Au.2ust  :30th,   1812: 

Lieut.  C«)l.  Jedediah  Beard. 

Major  yanniel  J  ones. 

Major  Eleazer  llickox. 

Adjutant  Eleazer  Patcben. 
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QuartermaBter  Bamuel  W^.  Phelps. 
Pavmasrer  Samoel  S.  Baldwin. 
Clerk  Peter  Hitchcock. 
Snrg^eoD  William  Kennedy. 
SurgeoD^fl  M.at^  Erastuy  Goodwin. 
Sergennt  Major  Frederick  E.  Payne. 
Qiiartennaster  Sergeant  Jameti    iStrontc. 
Dmin  Major  Steoben  Bond. 
Fife  Ma jor  David  Hill. 
Capt.  VenoQ  Stone.  ABbtabula  county. 
Capt.     Charles     U.       Payne,       Geauga 
conniy. 
Capt.  Clark  Parker,  Mentor. 
Captb    Norman    Canfleid, 
Capt.   James  Thompeoiv, 
Capt  Wm.  H.  Hudson. 
Capt,  Allen  Gay  lord,  Cavahoga. 
Capc«  Harvey  Murray,  Cleveland. 
Cape  David  Hendersbot,  Euclid. 
Lieut.  £ii  Fowler,  Cuyahoj^a  county. 
Lieut.  CaL  J.  Forbes. 
Lieut.  Theron  Graham. 

Lieut.  Hnniphrey. 

Lieut.  Samuel  Hardy. 
Lienc  Walter  Strong. 
Lieut  Dyre  Sherman. 
Lieut.  Lewis  Dille 
Ensign  Simon  Mosn. 
Eoidgu  Hezekiab  King. 

Ensign Taylor. 

Ensign  John  Hopkins. 
Enskiisn  Elijah  Nobles. 
Ensign  Elias  Cozad. 
Ensign  Caleb  Baldwin. 

1  hereby  certify  tiie  aforesaid  ofHcers 
have  performed  duty  in  actual  st'rvicd  the 
number  of  days  annexed  to  iheir  names. 

Jedediah  Beakd, 
Lieut.  Col.  l.st  He^imeiit. 
Cleveland,  Augu.st  :jO.  1812. 


[Governor    Meigs   to    Captain  Campbell. 
From  the  Harmon  oapers.] 

Zanesville,  June  11,  1812, 
Captain  John  Campliel) : 

Sir:  —  Having  betju  informed  that 
yoo  command  a  company  of  volun- 
teers in  the  sc»rviceof  the  United 
htates,  and  having  this  day  re- 
c«*ived  advice  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Tou  are  direcf^Ml  tu  proceed  h.s  follows: 
Vou  will  march  yr»ur  company  to  the  near- 
est point  on  Lake  Erie,  \\  here  yovx  can  pro- 
con*  batteaux  or  water  crafr.  suftK-ient  to 
triiusport  your  company  and  provi.s- 
inns  for  twenty  dava — to  Lower  San- 
dusky. '  The  proviHioiiK  »m«1  ammu- 
nitiun  you  wiH  purchase;  you  will 
take  with  you  the  necessary  tools  for 
boildmg  two  block  houses  at  Sandusky,  and 
move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  build 
two  block  bous^es  and  piquet  them,  so  as  to 
protect  the  United  States  trading  house  and 
storea  at  that  place.  You  will  treat  all 
Cri«odly  Indians  well,  but  be  cautious 
against  their  msidiousness  and  deceit.  Teli 
llie  Crane  ypu  came  from  me.  You  will 
conduct  everything  relating  to  expense 
witb  due  regard  to  economy.  I  will  pay 
all  the  exLiense  on  demand.  I  have  sent 
you  $100.     When  the  ezpresB  returns,  I  will 


send  you  a  sum  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  to  Sandusky.  The  water  craft  I 
wish  you  to  hire.  It  not  to  be  hired,  you 
must  purchase  it  The  object  is  to  protect 
the  United  States  Trading  House,  and  Keep 
open  a  communication  with  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami. 

I  returned  yesterday  from  the  Army  of 
Ohio,  on  the  frontiers,  opening  a  road  to 
the  foot  of  the  rapids,  at  which  place  it  will 
be  in  about  twelve  da;y'8.  The  army  is  about 
2,000  strong.  400  of  which  are  regular  troops. 
I  expect  you  will  meet  at  Sandusky  Major 
Butler  from  Delaware,  with  a  company  to 
assist  you. 

Wri<»  me  by  the  express. 
Your  obedient  servant*. 

R.  J.  Mxios, 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

You  will  have  the  arms  and  rifles,  etc.. 
appraised,  so  that  in  case  of  loss  the  United 
States  will  pay  for  them. 

The  time  will  not  admit  of  my  sending 
arms  from  the  Arsenal  in  Kentucky.  You 
must  do  the  best  you  can.  R.  J.  M. 

[Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Miller  (Seven- 
teenth Regiment  United  States  Inrantry) 
to  Major  Tod  1 

Rehtdezvous,  ( 

CHII.UCOTHB,  July  29,  1812.  ) 

Major  George  Tod: 

Sir:  I  have  this  moment  received  orders 
from  General  Winchester  to  organize  im- 
mediately one  comiiany  of  reeulars  in  this 
State  to  consist  of  one  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding non-commissioned  officers,  and  to 
hold  ihem  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  He  has  ordered  tnat  the 
troops  from  your  district  be  immediately 
marched  to  tbis  place,  or  at  least  as  many 
as  will  complete  the  company  with  what 
are  here.  You  will  therefore  order  all  the 
recruits  within  your  district  to  repair  to 
Zanesville  without  delav,  and  detach  and 
march  to  this  place  one  first  lieutenant,  one 
second  lieutenant  and  forty  privates,  (should 
you  have  that  number;  if  not,  vou  will 
march  what  you  have,  i  wish  you,  if  pos- 
sitile,  to  have  your  detachment  at  this  place 
against  the  10th  or  12th  of  August.  Every 
reliance  is  placed  on  vour  exertion  on  this 
important  occasion. 

Genera)  Winchester  informs  me  that  the 
object  in  calling  the  company  out  is  to  join 
a  detachment  from  Keutuckv  to  march' 
irp mediately  to  Detroit.  Yon  will  please 
forward  by  the  aetachment  a  muster  roll 
fo  its  strengih.  As  neither  of  you  have 
included  New  Lancaster  in  your  recruiting 
district,  you  are  at  liberty  to  send  a  re- 
cruiiing  ofilcer  there  as  soon  as  you  see 
proper. 

I  have  not  as  yet  received  any  answer 
from  General  Winchester  to  the  several  in- 
quiries 1  made  him,  concerning  reports,  re- 
turns, &c.,  &a  As  soon  a<«  I  do.  1  will  in- 
form you  of  if- 

I  am.  very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
John  Millbb, 
LieuL  CoL  U.  S.  Army: 
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[General  Hull  to  Captain  Campbell  (Har- 
mon papers).] 
Sandwich,  Upper  Canada.,  ) 
July  15,  18U      ( 
Sir:    Immfyl lately  on  the  receipt  of  this 
leiier  you  will  marcb  your  company,  with 
that    of    Captain    Rowland's,    to  Detroit. 
When  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
voQ  will  n  Iieve  the  officer  commanding  the 
block-hou^e  (here,  and  his  party,  by  placiog 
onn   subaiiot'ii,   two   sergeants,  two  oorpo- 
tbXa  and  sixteen  privates  at  that  post,  who 
will  Ik^  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  con- 
tractor's  agent  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and 
must  report  to  ma  from   time  to  timck     An 
equal  proportion  uf  this  relief  will  be  far- 
n  iKhed   from   each    of    your  companies  ac- 
cnrding  to  their  strength. 

1  &m,  Kir.  your  obedient  servant, 
[Signed]  W.    HULU 

B.  General  Commanding. 
Captain  John  Campbell. 

Zanesyille,  December  15,  1812. 
Sir: — By  Ensign  Weston  1  have  examin- 
ed ihe  pni»ers  in  relation  to  the  service  nf 
your  ('onipaoy.  I  apprehend  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  their  regular  pay- 
menu.  Tli(^  Government  has  determined 
that  thfe  volunteers  shall  be  paid  to  the  end 
oX  the  year,  for  which  they  were  engage^!. 
I  will  this  day  write  to  the  Paymastt^r 
General,  stating  to  him  the  situation  of 
your  Company,  and  I  presume  the  District 
I'avoiastir  will  receive  orders  to  pav  them 
— your  privates  will  be  allowed  $34,  and 
your  non-i*<»mmiK8ioned  officers  and  mu- 
sicians $.%  or  |>37  for  their  clothing.  Those 
of  vour  men  who  escaped  from  the  Rapids 
of  the  Miami,  i  consi<ler  at  liberty  to  serve 
ai^ain,  hut  (hose  of  them  taken  at  the  River 
Kaisiii,  an*  subject  to  the  disgraceful  capit- 
ulation, which  tarnished  the  honor  of  the 
AuiHrioal  arms,  and  abandoned  h  gallant, 
bo<iy  of  infill  to  a  treacherous  enemy.  With 
mucb  esteem,  I  am  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Lew  Cass. 

To  Captain  John  Campbell.  Ravenna,  O. 

[Captain  Campell's  certificate  from  Gov- 
ernor fC  J.  Meigs] 

I  do  hHrel>y  certify  that  Captain  John 
CainpltelTs  company  of  volunteers,  raised 
in  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Congrnssj  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  accept  the  services  of 
anv  number  of  volunteers  not  exceeding 
tiftv  thousand,  as  such  were  duly  organ- 
ized and  by  me  ordered  into  the  service  ot 
the  United  States  on  the  I8rh  day  of  June, 
1812,  and  In  compliance  with  9uch  order  did 
actually  serve  as  one-year's  volunt-eerH,  ami 
as  such,  heiiig  in  the  service  of  the  United 
St-Htes.  wi'ie  actually  srirrendered  him 
uuule  prisoners  of  war.  and  carried  to 
Maiden  in  August,  1812. 

1m  cons4'({uence  ot  which  services  as  af ore- 
sand.  Captain  tlithn  Camplieirs  company 
are  inlly  entitlnl  to  the  same  pay,  rations, 
clot  him;  ana  other  emoluraonts  as  other 
volunteers  niised  for  one  year,  in  virtue  of 
the  act  us  aforesaid. 

In  testimooy   whereof  I   have  hereuuto 


subscribed  my  name  at  Chillioothe,  this  7th 
day  of  December,  18ia 

Return  JoifATHAir  Mnos, 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

Companies  in  service  from  the  Second 
Brigade  from  the  papers  of  Major  fiL  Whit- 
tlesey, Brigade  Inspector,  and  LienteDant 
David  Clendennio,  Paymaster. 

First  Regiment,  Lieut.  Colonel  John 
Hindman,  commanding. 

Captain  George  BCldger.  Independent  Ri- 
flemen, thirty-five  men,  besides  officers,  at 
Ltower  Sandusky,  Janui^ry  20,  1818. 

Captain  William  Blackburn,  thirty-three 
men,  at  Lower  Sandusky,  February  15, 
1813. 

Captain  Jamen  Hezlep,  flftv-two  men, 
November  SO,  1812,  Haumee  Rapids. 

Capt  Daniel  Harbaugh  (mounted)  33  men, 
Aug.  35,  1812,  to  Feb.  13.  I8ia 

Capt.  James  Downing,  total  86, from  Aug. 
2».  1812.  at  Maum«>e  Rapids,  Nov.  80,  1812. 

Capt.  John  Ramsay,  total  72,  Aug.  24, 
181  J,  at  Maumee  Rapids,  Nov.  80.  1812. 

Capt  W^m  Faulke.  total  75.  Aug.  25,1812: 
Maumee  Rapids,  Nov.  30.  1812. 

Cant  Joseph  Zimmerman.  48  men,  Aug. 
25.  1812;  MaumtH3  Rapids.  Nov.  30,  1812L 

Capt.  Samuel  Martin,  45  men.  Aug.  24, 
1812;  Maumee  Rapids,  Nov.  30, 1812. 

CapCb  Jacob  Gilbert,  54  men.  Aug.  25, 
1812;  Maumee  Rapids,  Nov.  30,  1812. 

Death  of  Alexander  Mason,  in  ihe  battle 
of  the  Peninsula,  from  a  letter  of  Captsin 
Harvev  Murray,  October  13,  1812  (Kire- 
lanu's  Pioneer,  January,  1862,  page  30)  : 

**There  were  two  skirmishes  on  the  land. 
When  Mason  was  hhot  down,  he  reached  his 
gun  to  one  who  stood  next  him,  saying  it 
was  well  loaded  and  sure  tire,  and  win  bed 
him  u>  take  good  aim^  He  exoired  imme- 
diately, but  covered  with  honor.  He  bad 
shot  one  Indian  dead  and  run  his  bayonet 
through  the  vitals  of  anotner  when  be  was 
fired  upon." 

The  letter  is  dated  Camp  Ave^y  on  Hu- 
ron. 

[General  Perkins  to  General  £.  Wads- 
worth,  Cleveland.] 

Camp  at  Huron,  September  12,  1812. 

8lR:  1  wrote  you  yesterday  by  Ci>lonel 
Austin  &  by  him  you  will  rect>ive  full  in- 
formation of  my  proceedings.  1  will,  how- 
ever, state  to  you  some  of  the  leading 
CHUses  that  have  induced  me  to  pursue  the 
conr»(>s  that  i  have  from  time  to  time 
adopted.  You  ^'ill  no  doubt  recollect  that 
when  I  CHme  here  my  expetstation  was  lo 
have  with  me  a  full  l^giment  Sc  tlio^e  well 
proviiled.  The  draft  from  Jefferson 
County,  and  a  detachment  from  Coluue! 
Rrtyeii's  Retriment  was  to  make  in  additim 
to  these  now  with  me,  the  Corps,  &  it  was 
ii(»t  until  the  i-(*cei|it  of  your  order  of  the 
(>th  inst.  which  came  to  hand  late  on  the 
8th  that  1  was  in  formed  of  a  difTer«>nt 
courso  of  arrangement  You  will  no  doubt 
be  able  to  judge  whether  I  can  protect  this 
part  of  the  country,  with  a  detachment 
of  about  350  eflTective  men,  on  the 
Lroutier  of  a  poweriul  &  numerous  «»ueniy 
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%t  least  45  to  50  miles  in  advance  of  any  aid 
or  succour.  1  liave  cautiously  coocealed 
from  my  men  the  number  of  the  force  with 
me.  &  they  have  been  led  to  iMlieve  that 
there  are  400  that  being  the  No.  of  which  it 
was  said  this  detachment  consisted  when  we 
crossed  the  Cuyaho^^a.  The  troops  from 
the  soutii  1  cannot  procure  any  information 
from.  I  have  written  twice  by  men  from 
that  part  of  the  countiy  who  engaf^d  to 
hand  my  letter  to  the  officers;  I  have  also 
sent  an  express  &  from  all  this  I  have  no 
retom. 

Returns  of  the  ^companies  have  been 
ordered  1w  by  your  directions,  but  I  cannot 
by  this  mail  perfect  one  to  send  on;  it  shall 
be  attended  to  &  forwarded  as  soon  as  pos- 
sibSe.  The  Captains  have  been  so  much  oc- 
cupied &  their  accommodations  and  con- 
veniences for  that  duty  so  imperfect,  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  return 
Chom  them  all;  a  return  from  five  com- 
panies g:ives  their  efiPective  strength— S14 
with  30  side.  One  company  I  have  no  re 
turn  from. 

I  am«  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Simon  Pbbkins, 

Brigadier-Gen*L 


lOUTARY  LINB8  AND  ROUTES. 

L  Gtoneral  Wadsworth^s  camp  at  Old 
Portage  direct  to  Camp  Avery,  through  the 
woods  northwesterly.    Sixty-five  miles. 

2.  Cleveland  to  Huron,  by  land  ur  by 
water.  atx>ut  the  same  distance,  or  sixty 
inilc& 

'S.  Camp  Avery,  General  Perkins's  head- 
quarters, to  Lower  Banduslcy,  afterwards 
Fort  Stophenson,  now  Fremont;  course 
nearly  west.    About  thirty  miles, 

4.  Camp  Avery  to  Mansfield,  Richland 
county,  thirty  miles  west  of  Woostor,  O., 
nearly  south.    Thirty  miles 

5.  Fort  Stephenson  Co  Fort  Meigs,  now 
Perrysburg,  Ohio,  northwest,  nearly  ail  m 
the  Black  tiwamp.     Thirtv-five  miles. 

Ql  Fort  Finlay  on  Hofrs  Trace,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Auglaize,  (now  Hancock 
county ,  Ohio,)  to  Fort  Stephens) m  (Fre- 
mont,) by  way  of  Seneca.   Forty -five  miles. 

These  forts  were  light  stockades  with 
block  bouses  made  of  squared  timber  thick 
enough  to  resist  musketry,  generally  two 
stories  in  height,  with  floiirs  of  tinil^er  and 
loop  boles  for  infantr)'.  In  the  midst  of  a 
foreet  it  is'  quickly  put  up  and  easily  made 
proof  against  external  fires  by  a  root  of  logs 
covered  with  earth.  If  the  troops  have  ar- 
tillery, Kuns  may  be  mounted  within  it  hav- 
ing embrasures.  If  placed  at  the  angles  of 
a  stockade  they  supply  the  place  o£  bas- 
tions. Many  of  the  forts  of  the  Indian  wars 
were  only  large  and  well  built  block  houses. 


LIST  OF  PERSONS  KNOWN  TO  HAVE  B<EN 
KILLED  IN  NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  DUBINO 
THE  INDIAN  TROUBLES. 

1747,  June  33— Five  Frenchmen  killed  by 
the  Wyandots  at  a  trading  post  near  the 
west  end  of  Sandusky  Bay,  its  position  not 
yet  recognized. 

1763,  May  16— The  principal  part  of  En- 
sign Paully's  command,  British  service,  at 
a  fort  on  the  north  side  of  Sandusky  Bay, 
near  the  west  end. 

1786— Knbb^or  Krips,  at  the  Salt  Spring. 
Trumbull  county. 

1797,  September  29 — George  Clark,  near 
the  Pennsylvania  line  on  Beaver  River,  by 
an  Indian  named  **Nemahahe,''  or  Greac 
Wolf. 

1800,  August — Captain  Qeorge  and  Spot- 
ted John,  Indians  shot  at  the  Salt  Spring, 
by  John  McMahon  and  Samuel  Storer. 

1803 — In  the  fall — MenoropKy,  a  Chippe- 
wa medicine  man  at  Cleveland  under  the 
hill,  by  Big  Son,  a  Seneca  Indian. 

1807  —  January  —  Daniel  Diver,  shot 
through  both  eyes  at  Deerfield.  Portage 
county,  by  John  Mohawk,  an  Indian.  Not 
killed.  Nicksaw  or  Nicksbaw,  killed  in  re- 
taliation by  white  men  from  Hudson,  Sum- 
mit county,  in  camp  we<it  of  Cuyahoga 
River. 

1812— April— Michael  Gibbs  and Buel, 

killed  at  Pipe  Creek  (near  Sandusky  city), 
by  O'Mic  and  Semo,  both  Indians,  and  soon 
arrested.  Semo  killed  himself,  O'Mic  was 
hung  at  Cleveland,  Juno  26,  1812. 

1812,  September  15. — Blatthew  Guy  and 
another  soMlf^r  of  Lt.  Allen's  Expedition, 
killed  by  Indians  on  the  Peninsula. 

September  29. — In  the  afl!air  of  Captain 
Cotton  on  a  trail  across  the  Peninsula,  be- 
tween Two  Harbors  and  Bull's  (now  John- 
sou's)  Island. 
Killed — James  S.  Bills.  Simon  Blackman, 

Daniel    Miugus,     Abraham     Simons,    

Ramsdale,  A  lezander  Mason — 6. 
Wounded- 10. 

John  McMahon,  who  shot  Captain  Gleorge 
at  ihe  Salt  Springs  in  1800,  was  among  the 
wounded,  and  going  home  on  leave,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  killed  by  the  Indians. 

1813 — Late  in  the  fall,  a  man  shot  by  In- 
dians near  E.  W.  Bull's,  at  Ogonz's  Place, 
now  Sandusky  City;  four  men  killed  and 
scalped  on  the  Black  Fork  of  Mohican,  Rich- 
land oounty. 

1813 — Early  in  the  season,  Mr.  Seymour 
killed  by  Indians  near  one  of  the  Block 
Houses  on  the  Huron,  and  a  young  man 
iiameil  Pixl}'  captured. 

1813 — J  uiie — Five  persons,  part  of  a  family 
named  Snow,  killed  near  Cold  Creek,  and 
eight  persons  captured;  Mr.  Gear,  his  wife 
and  two  children,  Mr.  Stewarc  and  two  col- 
ored men,  killed,  scalped  and  their  heads 
split  open  within  sight^i  of  Fort  Stephenson. 
During  the  war,  an  Indian  killed  by  a  cit- 
izen near  th<^  southwest  corner  of  Hudson; 
also  two  Indians  on  the  road  east  of  Paines- 
ville,  by  citizens  of  the  Vicinity. 


WESTERN  RESERVE 


AND 


istorical  muuijSi. 


2To.  sa.  ^Am^y,  a.eeQ. 


SELICS  OF  ABOmanTAL^'ABT  ANS  TEEIB  ETBNOLOaiCAL  VALUZ, 


Very  littJe  is  necessary  io  the  line  of  de- 
scription for  the  efflsies  here  presented,  be- 
yond tbe  encrravings  and  the  letters  of  gen- 
tlemen who  forn'sued  ns  tbe  photographs. 
We  give  them  as  a  fair  sample  of  d  numer- 
ons  class  of  relics  in  the  West. 

A  few  remarks  upon  their  etbnolosicaJ 
Talne  will  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  tbe  sub- 
ject of  Indian  stone  effigies. 

Among  tbe  relics  of  at>or:gJinal  art,  exe- 
cuted m  stone,  there  are  in  Ohio  very  nu- 
merous efflities  of  tbe  human  bead  and  face. 
Some,  like  figure  No.  2,  are  repu  ed  to 
have  been  found  beneith  the  surf  see  at 
deoths,  which,  if  the  reports  are  to  be  n-led 
upon   inciicaie  very  great  antiquity,  much 

freater  than  our  erciGclal  earth  mounds. 
be  number  reputed  to  have  been  exhumed 
from  tbe  drift  clay,  sand  or  gravel  beneath 
tbe  surface  are  vtry  few,  and  they  are  lack- 
ing in  that  unquestionable  proof  of  position 
which  U  necessary  in  such  ca^es.  Compared 
with  tbe  antiquity  of  the  drif c  depo.-its  in 
Ohio,  the  most  extreme  era  c  aimed  for  tbe 
Mound  Builders  is  a  very  timall  fraction  of 
time.  Tbe  erote^que  image  from  Marlboro, 
8tark  connty,  OdIo,  No.  2,  if  it  was  in 
pJaoe  at  the' bottom  ot  a  well  12  fiet^deep, 
would  rank  with  th**  flint  imDiem<>nts  found 
by  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  the  diluvium  of 
tbe  Va  ley  of  the  Somihe  in  France.  Man 
may  baveexisted  m  Ohio  with  tbemastadon, 
elephant,  rhinocerof,  musk  ox,  bors-e, 
beaver  and  tapir  of  tbe  drift  period,  as  he 
did  in  Europe,  but  to  decide 
sQCb  'a  question  tbe  proof  should  be 
indisputable.  Effigies  of  animals  carved  on 
frtone  are  more  frequent  than  tbose  of  man. 
Tbey  are  generally  intended  as  an  ornament 
for  liipes,  and  ore  t>etter  executed  than  the 
buman  effigies.  In  sculpturing  himself, 
neither  the  Indian  nor  tbe  mound-bui'dtrrbas 
sbown  much  artistic  skilL  Ihe  four  bpcci- 
mens  which  we  here  produce  are  so  crude 
and  even  grotesque  tbat  no  inference  could 


bs  drawn  from  tbem  in  reference  to  tbe 
fac'al  expression  of  the  race.  For  animals, 
the  expression  is  often  life-like  and  spirited. 

For  these  foxmd  upon  the  surface,  their 
position  a£Fords  no  evidence  for  or  against 
their  antiquity.  Those  from  mounds 
are  probably  not  more  than  8,000  years 
old.  Those  purportlrg  to  be  from 
beneath  tbe  natural  surface  in  undisturbed 
deposits  would  imp  y  an  age  varying  with 
each  specimen  to  be  determined  by  its  sur- 
roundings. The  one  from  Marlboro,  is  no 
doubt  honestly  descr.bed  by  the  persons  who 
were  nresent,  but  their  aijbention  was  not 
specially  oirected  to  its  antiquity.  It  was 
first  seen  as  a  bucket  of  earth  was  emptied 
ar  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  well,  and  may  have 
fallen  in  from  the  surface  or  very  near  it. 
Iniians  on  the  Northern  lakes  of  the  pi  es> 
ent  generation  have  done  as  fine  effigy  carv- 
ing an  anything  found  in  the  ancient  earth 
mounda  tiome  of  tbeir  work,  bow- 
ever,  is  very  coarse.  As  a  geuer- 
ral  rule  the  mound  builders  have  pro- 
duced better  and  more  finished  animal 
effigies  than  tbeir  succes  ors  tbe  red  Indian, 
but  the  (liffereoce  in  style  is  not  so  manifest 
that  it  is  safe  to  separate  tbeir  respective 
relics  on  this  basis  alone.  Many  of  tbe  sur- 
face finds  are  no  doubt  tbe  work  of  tbe 
Mound  Builders.  In  a  collection  of  which 
nothing  is  known  of  iher  location  or  tbeir 
position  in  the  soil,  it  in  not  practicab'e  to 
assort  them  acc-rd'Dg  to  tbe  races  by  whom 
tbey  were  fabricate*. 

There  is  some  reason  to  conclude  that  there 
were  people  on  this  territory  prior  to  tbe 
builders  of  the  Mounds.  Our  oave  shelters 
have  not  been  much  explored,  but  as  far  as 
tbey  have  been  examined  tbe  rehcs  lying  at 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  accumulations  indicate  a 
very  rude  people.  I  anticipate  tbat  we  shall 
find  here  as  in  other  countries,  that  tbe  most 
anc)f>nt  race  were  the  rudest,  and  were  cave 
dwellers.    I  have  seen  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
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.  on  tba  banks  o[  the  Ohio  Klver,  fire  bearlb) 
ai'Te  unclaot  tbsD  the  earthworks  at  tbai 
Diaci>.    Whoever  tbe  people  were  who  made 

war  clubs  and 

necl   auch  a  pr 


>  STjiieDce  t< 


V  oftvp',  and,  t 


1  features.  iBey  approacu  □ 
ii'rtb  Americaa  aaraga  [ban  aav  <na 
pie,  but  are  in  uDCOUth  tliat  thev  are 
tie  or  no  ethnologii^al  Talne.  Ther-' 
school  of  art  among  t-iih^r  the  cave  dv 
Cba  builden  o(  the  mouudi,  or  tbe  m 
csQt  Northern  Indiana,  which    waa    c 


y  throueb- 


(dce.  TbeiB  effigies  muat 
suit  of  tba  fancies  of  idl> 
uud«r  no  ayitem,  and  with  m 
inirpose,  They  thus  have  no 
the  bistorian    or  antiquarlai 


have 


rs.  produced 
aaiformity  ot 
ipaniug  which 


LsrrsR  or  dr.  pease. 

Hasbilon,  April  5,  ISM). 
CoIoobI  Charle"  Woiltleiew. 

Dsar  Sir;— VfhlJe  at  a  loan  eihibi- 
tiou  at  Canton  a  tew  weeks  aiiice, 
i  came  acrott  what  1  believe  to  be  a 
specimen  of  aborlirlnal  art,  a  phowuraph 
and  drawJDg;  ol  which  I  send  you  incloaed, 
the  former  beinir  abont  one-third  and  lb  ■ 
latter  exactly  one-balf  the  natural  size.  A 
yoUDg  mau  leelng  that  I  was  intarested  in  e 
collection  or  stone  implemente  took 
auother  part  of  tbs   re 


r  of  a 


d  tbe  s 


Ob- 


to  deacribe. 
I  IB  a  nodule  nt  kidney  iron  ore, 
relebing  two  Douuda  and  tourtneo 
lighth  BDii  lS>i  i     ■ 


rentlv)  opening  through   t 


oiule  which 


4K,u 


■9  long. 


relief  2X 


flri  and  sculptors  ot  Central  America 
not  left  specioiena  of  hiih  arl,  but  tbey 
far  above  tnnsa  nf  North  Americs. 
a  is  in  their  human  dellQBallona  no  uni- 


pie.    Native 

artists  bavB  no  other  standard 

taan  tbe  p-;r- 
uiided     The 

Italiui  bead!  of  Chri't  prssen 

the  Italian 

teiturea,  not  the  Jewish.    On  a 

ccountof  the 

al  American 

■talue*  and  painting,  we  fesl  a 

that  wa  see  in  them  tba  promt 

ent  features 

of  the  anciant  people,  wbosi  ru 

ua  remain  to 

b  of  I 


, ed  upon  the  noL 

"    inches  in  lerirth    a.id   1J(   1 „ 

''!  forehead  Radiating  from  the  forebea'l  to 
^  I  the  ontar  limit  ot  the  upper  part  ot  the  face 
are  tbirty-tbree  ftaort  parallel  Uaes,  and  run- 
bead  are  marks  that  are  evidently  intended 
to  represent  soma  kind  of  headdresi.  as  they 
look  DOL  unlike  feathers.  Tne  forehead  ia 
crojted  by  Ibrae  parallsl  lines  that  link  like 
wrinkles;  the  nose  la  partly  gone,  so  that  in 
a  profile  view  it  hardly  shows  at  alL 

fbe  history  of  it  la  ai  faUowa:  Eighty 
vrar-i  ago  a  man  bv  the  name  ot  Cnrisfiaa 
Bpangler  found  it  in  aume  woods  in  Plain 
tflwnsbip,  Slark  c.mntv,  whin  cutting  traea 
I  to  build  a  houia.  Afier  be  di^  bit  bod 
ha  died 


ruins  ot  the  Ulaaiaaippi  valley-     I'h' 
b-re  h  iva  not  left  ui,  like  the  As-yriana  and 
Egypt  ans,  tbeir  punraits,  nur  any  wrilien 
.or  even  pictorial  record  ot  themialvos. 
Cleveland,  Onto,  May  15,  1880.        U.  W. 


Fieure  No. 


Nodule  ot  iron  ore.  Plain,  Stark  county,  O. 


left  It 


He  parted  t 
inced  of  its  genumenesa 


it,  and  all  agreed  ID  pronoDDcing  it  genuine. 
This  pbotograpb  does  not  bring  Ic   ont  aa 
it  should;  It  look!  Ilka  an  eichine,  »hen  in 
reality  tbe  face  is  in  bnld  relief. 

A.  L.  Pbasb. 

LBTTBR  Of  MR.  KUHS. 

Canton.  Ohio,  June  S,  1ST6. 

L.  Little.  Cleveland,  O. 
Dear  Bib:    I  hand  you  a   pbotogre   ' 
rudely  out  Image  of 


Tilt 


jrigina 


being,    in 


_  f  larger  than  is  represented  in  the  pie- 
tuta.  ft  was  touud  near  Marlboro,  Stark 
county,  O.,  by  some  workmen  while  digging 
a  well,  and  said  to  be  twelve  feet  below  tbe 
surface,  imbaddud  In  sand  and  gravel.  Tbe 
gentleman  ot  whom  1  received  the  photo- 
graph inlorms  me  thai  the  ground  bad 
never  betn  broken,  and  that  it  muat  have 
been  deposited  there  at  some  remote  ponod. 
You  will  otiserve  tbai  the  pictura  ahocs  a 
,  front  and  aide  view,  and  represents  tbe 
.fieure  seated  astride  Ota  atone.  Tbe  wbita 
;  veins  of  marble  make  the  figure  look  ratber 

Truly  yours,  etc. 

R  D.  KuBN. 


Marlboro  Image. 


Vil 


VaricgBt«d  marble,  front  view. 


Dahascovilli,  0„  Pebrukry  2,  1378. 
Wbittleset.  Esteemed  PaiESD:  la 
y  to  tbiiw  or  ibe  2Utti  ulu  I  will  cop;  a. 
\i\tiai  the  accouni.  wbico  toixtber  w.th 
pbotoKrapbi  or  lb'  imiEe  I  (omarded  to  tha 
ijmitbtoniBO  lastitute  in  ISTH.  "Id  the  sum- 
ifT  of  1S73,  Adam  Sbi  iver.  liviug  acar  tlia 
iliaRe  ot- Marlboro,  SLark  coQuty,  Ohio, 
Aal9t«d  by  bla  aou  aDdaaotbur.  was  engagad 
In  diggiDK  a  *elL  Tb«y  had  raaubad  lbs 
rloDtb  01  IS  feet,  tbrougb  a  vtry  compact 
"  IF  cIbt,  m  wbicb  were  found  many 
r-rulled  atflaai  aucb  aa  are  umal  in  the 
drift,  wlieQ  a  vein  or  Kravel  wMivacbed.  At 
a  bucket  o(  tbis  gravrl  was  taken  to  the  eur- 
laca  a  small  ImaK"  wu  toDad  In  it  by  tbe 
BOD.  The  circumitiuce  o:  toe  Image  being 
found  beluw  aucbadeii:h  ot,  apparently, 
UDdlEiurbed  ririft  material   gtpmed  sd  lu'r- 

FTltlng  tbat  I  bava  lakan  «ome  ualo*  to  varl- 
y  Ibe  facts,  and  find  Ui^re  were 
two  parson  who  law  the  young  man 
lake  tbe  Image  Irom  out  the  gravel 
wben  tbe  bucket  reached  tbe  surface.  Be- 
sides, tbe  family  teem  not  to  bave  bi^en  capa- 
ble ot  any  decepiioa  in  tbe  matter,  as  they 
regarded  tbe  color  of  Iha  Bioue,  a  variegated 
blaclc  and  irhite  marble,  as  much  more  curi- 
ous than  tbe  form."  J.  L.  Kite. 

Tbe  variegated  mirble  ot  whfcb  No.  S  Is 
made  bai  not  been  found  ia  Ohio  in  place. 
Noatt-mptwas  nada  in  this  rude  ataluet 
tn  carve  tbe  b»nda  or  feet.  On  account  of 
ihe  black  poriion<.  especially  on  tbe  right 
side  ot  the  bead,  thii  fliure  Inoki  s  little 
more  grotesque  than  if  the  stone  was  of  anl- 
form  color,  ibe  mouth  and  uo.e  are  oo 
aroMly  out  of  proDortion  to  tbe  head  and 
body  tbat  it  iiDrotwbie  tb it  effigy  was  got- 
ten op  a«  a  burlesqiw. 


LrrrEiw  or  mr.  ktib. 
Dauascovilu,  O.,  January  31,  I8T8. 

RXSPECTED     FbIINO— C.     WHITTLESEY;— 

I  forward  pbotojirapha  of  two  Images  found 
Id  tbii  partof  our  State.  The  one  r 
•eDting  a  head  IBgure  No  1),  I  now  h»'  .  . . 
my  poswssioD,  loaned  only.  It  was  plowed 
up  fn  Carroll  county.  It  it  itigfally  disdgured ' 
from  being  struck  by  tbe  plow,  balog  found 
on  tbe  farm  of  Eliae  Willard.  near  Nurria- 
tawo.    Tbe   other  image  from  which    my 

ghoto  «ai  taken  was  found  near  Marlboro, 
(ark  county,  I  bough  It  is  quitb  poi'itiletljBt 
other  part  e<  have  Had  it  pbdtjgraphed.  as  it 
ban  been  pas>ei  around  Into  si^veral  haods. 
There  wore  four  persoDS  preseit;  whan  it 
was  found,  and  tbey  are  all  con9  lent  tbit  it 
Wat  In  place  at  tbe  depth  of  1^  feet  I  very 
(DUCU  doubled  the  fact  when  I  first  hear-*  ' 
the  depth,  and  made  very  cloae  inquiry 
with  rsgard  to  it.  A  minute  account 
of  tbe  flnding  was  written  at  Iha  lime, 
but  lam  not  ab  e  to  lay  my  band  on  it  at 
present.  Ot  this  1  aiinrej  mvs:lt:  that  tbe 
per»iDS  were  honesl  in  tneir  statement,  or 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  fact,  yet  it  might, 
•s  suggeited  bave  fallen  trom  the  lurtace. 
J.  L  Knx, 


DAKABCOVIIJ.E,  O.,  December  11,  1S79. 
CHARLBB  WHtTTLBBET:  Ebtbeked  FaCENl): 

1  send  the)  pboto  of  a  hiods  image  No.  3, 
lound  D^ar  tbe  PenniylvADiit  Una  in  tbis 
county,  while  tbe  making  of  the  Sandy  and 
Beaver  canal  was  in  tirOKTau,  soma  forty 
yearj  ago.  It  came  into  possession  of  a 
farmer,  who  in  nuilding  a  new  barn  bad  a 
uiobe  made  tor  it  — -—   -   •- ■■-    — - 


it  for  1 


1    byai 


._   tbe   neighborhood, 

sadly  damaged,  tbe  chin.  lips,  nose  aud  eye- 
brows being  brokeu  away.  It  has  beeu  aent 
to  tbe  SmitbBonlau,  onlo.tu.  Secretary  Baird 
reports  on  behalf  ot  cboie  who  are  account- 
ed author  ty  there,  that  there  is  no  dgubt 
but  tDat  it  la  a  prealitoric  relic,  anl  that  it 
was  probably  carved  on  the  point  ot  some 
projecting  rock. 

The  materiel  ii  a  coarsi  saaditine.    Tbe 
;?.    It  is  only  witnm   the  year 


Ithascc 


a  tbe  notice  ot    I 


.  Bslong)  to  J.  F.  Banner 

1,  New  Lisbon. 

Be* pectful'y,  thy  friend. 


128  Cohimbiaiia  and  Carroll  County  Finds: 

Fixore  No.  8,  ooe-foartb  luitare— saadatooe.    Figure  Ho.  4,  Saode tone— Sin 


If  tbe  above  flrure  bad  not  bean  Hrioiia  y 
b&tterfd  it  v  uid  be  tb^  bfst  formed  bead 
tbat  baa  rnlltn  UDilrr  our  ohservHtlon. 


Surtace.  NorristiwD,  Carro'I  coimCjr, 
ObJo— Cabinet  or  O.  O.  B.  Ureeavood,  Esq., 
Mluerva,  Carrol!  conntj,  Oliio. 

Tbe  exprtBtioD  of  this  lace  is  decidedly  ln~ 
dlan.  wDicb  is  more  mauifeit  bFcange  there 
u  DO  attempt  Bt  crnsmFatatlon. 


Western  Reserve 


AND 


^(T^tftettr  ^ftiir  ]|(ttter«al  ^^ittg. 


NO.  53.    MABOH,  1881. 


Inscribed  Stones,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


By  col.  CHAS.  WHITTLESEY. 

4i» 


I 


N  my  first  disonsaion  of  the  reliability  of  inscribed  stones  in 

the  United  States^  purporting  to  be  from  ancient  earth 
mounds  (Tract  ^o.  9,  Western  Beserye  Hist.  Society,  February 
1872),  I  stated  that  the  notorious  **  Grave  Creek  Stone^  was  gen- 
erally regarded  by  archeologists  in  this  country  to  be  a  forgery* 
In  the  same  paper  will  be  found  a  more  Aill  reference  to  the  in- 
scribed stones  fiEibricated  by  D ayid  Wybice^  of  Newark,  Ohio,  in 
the  year  I860. 

Some  additional  facts  have  been  obtained  since  the  date  of 
Tract  No.  9  bearing  upon  that  firaud.  In  regard  to  the  Grave 
Creek  Stone,  the  use  made  of  that  production  at  the  Oongress  of 
Americanistes,  held  at  Nancy,  in  France,  in  1875,  induced  me  to 
treat  more  fully  upon  it  in  Tract  No.  33,  of  November,  1876, 
and  in  Tract  No.  44,  of  April,  1879. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  same  Congress,  the  brochure  of 
Samuel  H.  Barlow,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  N.  Bob  Bbajdkss, 
M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  dated  July,  1873,  presented  by  Mr.  H. 
Habrissb,  relating  to  another  inscribed  stone  firom  Newark, 
Ohio,  was  published,  with  an  engraved  fac  simile.  There 
was  such  a  want  of  precision  in  this  statement,  that  it  was  received 
with  much  suspicion,  especially  by  the  school  which  holds  that 
there  are  no  Semitic  records  in  America. 

The  caption  afl9xed  to  the  article,  (see  page  191,  VoL  2,)  of  the 
Ptopeedjngg  at  I^ancj^  r^ads  thus :   ^'  Monsieur  Henry  Harrisse, 
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of  New  York,  {H-esento  to  the  Ogngreea  of  AmerioaniBteB  the  fol- 
lowing pkpen,  and  the  &c  aimJle  of  sn  inscription  professing  to  be 
Hebrew,  discorered  about  1867  in  a  monnd  in  the  voile;  where 
Newarlc,  Ohio,  is  sitnated." 

In  »  note,  the  Committee  of  l^ibUcation  sa;:  "We  paUisfa 
under  all  proper  restriction,  a  copy  of  the  Newark  inBcription 
and  the  docamenis  in  support  of  it,  hoping  that  the  CoDgrese  at 
Lnxembonrg,  will  examine  very  closely  the  Hebrew  works  of 
which  UeserB.  Datid  M.  Johnson  and  W.  Bob  Bbadnsb  have 
become  the  editors." 

There  are  three  engravings  purporting  to  be  &c  similee  of  these 
inscriptioDS,  purporting  to  have  been  found  upon  four  fiwes  of  a 
pyramidal  stone.  I  give  herewith  a  copy  of  two  of  these  engrav- 
ings.  The  ^ird  is  not  of  each  size  or  shape,  nor  are  the 
inscribed  characters  in  any  way  so  related  to  those  here  given,  that 
I  can  discover  the  connection  between  them. 

What  purports  to  be  either  another  or  two  other  faces  of  the 
Bpme  stone,  or  of  something  else,  is  as  yet  too  imperfectly 
described  to  be  ased  or  undeietood. 

Fac  simile  of  two  faces  of  the  Johnson  stone — size  of  natnre : 


D^.  Braduer  asserts  that  the  stone  was  taken  from  the  same 
Bjkfflind  There  Wyrick  fffocured  one  of  bis  insoribed  stones,  by 
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DaTid  iL  JohnBon,  of  Coshoctoiiy  Ohio,  in  1867,  who  had  beoome 
the  owner  of  the  Wyrick  finds.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Johnson 
took  laborers  with  him  and  spent  several  days  exploring  the 
monnd.  He  found,  at  a  depth  much  greater  than  Wyrick  had 
reached,  nnmeroos  sktQls  and  bones,  an  altar  of  stones  and  huA* 
ened  mad,  ashes  and  other  relics,  which  he  removed  to  his  home« 
Mr«  Johnson,  during  the  same  year,  gave  one  of  the  skulls  and 
some  other  relics  to  Dr.  Bradner,  who  packed  and  sent  them  to 
Philadelphia.  The  skulls  were  imbedded  in  moist  clay,  ashes  or 
£rt,  which  held  the  parts  together,  but  when,  some  months  aftei*' 
ward.  Dr.  B.  opened  the  box  and  handled  the  contents  the  bones 
fell  apart,  and  a  four-sided  pyramidal  stone^  about  three  (3) 
inches  long,  was  seen  among  the  refuse  matter  which  came  out  of 
the  skuU,  It  closely  resembled  in  shape  the  one  produced  by 
Wyrick  from  the  Newark  ancient  works  in  1860 ;  the  size  was 
about  one  half,  and  on  the  four  sides  were  engraved  characters  in 
old  Hebrew.  (See  engravings  above.)  The  fac  similes,  purport- 
ing to  be  from  photographs,  show  two  &ces  of  this  stone. 

Another  figure,  which  may  represent  two  other  fiices  joined 
at  the  base,  has  characters  with  little  or  no  resemblance  to  those 
here  given. 

According  to  Wyrick's  pamphlet,  issued  soon  after  1861,  but 
without  date,  his  second  discovery,  consisting  of  the  stone  box 
containing  a  black  stone  with  an  effigy  of  Moses  and  the  ten 
commandments,  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  great  mound  of 
loose  atone,  originally  about  forty  (40)  feet  high,  situated  eight 
(8)  miles  south  south  of  Newark,  near  Jacktown,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  National  road.  A  large  part  of  the  loose  stone  of  this 
mound  when  I  first  saw  it,  in  1838,  had  been  carried  away.  At 
the  base  were  found  low  mounds  of  clay,  which  Wyrick  opened. 
In  his  pamphlet  he  says  the  stone  box  was  buried  twenty  (20)  feet 
in  the  earth,  and  was  exhumed  on  the  Ist  of  November,  18&1. 
In  one  of  the  clay  mounds  were  the  remains  of  a  log,  on  which 
were  seven  copper  rings,  and  the  remains  of  a  very  coarse  cloth. 
Beneath  this  was  a  trough  of  wood,  well  preserved  in  the  clay, 
more  cloth,  ten  copper  rings,  human  bones  and  hair ;  all  of  whiob 
weie  taken  out  and  the  rude  wooden  sarcophagus  was  then  oov- 
eved.    In  the  exeavation  of  November,  1861,  he  says  there  were 


•^ 
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fiye  peFBons  present,  laboring  to  remove  the  clay,  from  morning 
until  3  P.  M. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  clay,  bat  apparently  not  in  contact 
with  the  wooden  fiaroophagas,  he  says  that  he  discovered  the 
stone  box  and  its  contents. 

In  a  written  statement^  which  Judge  S.  Buckingham,  of 
Kewark,  Ohio,  has  famished  me,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Nichols 
and  JoHN^  Haines,  of  that  place,  had  stated  to  him  that  they 
were  two  of  the  persons  present  when  Wyrick  found  Moses  and 
the  ten  commandments.  Dr.  Nichols  discredited  the  antiquity 
of  the  inscribed  stone  and  the  box,  and  stated  that  Wyrick  had 
been  there  alone,  before  he  invited  the  party  to  go  with  him. 

At  Newark  more  credit  was  given  to  the  statements  of  Wyrick 
than  of  Nichols,  which  so  much  annoyed  the  latter^  that  he  fabri- 
cated two  or  more  specimens,  to  show  how  easily  people  could  be 
deceived.  He  said  that  two  of  them  were  afterwards  found  in  a 
mound  on  the  land  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Wilson,  in  Madison  township. 
Licking  county. 

Whether  these  are  some  of  those  which  came  into  the  posses- 
sion  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  and  Bradner  the  present  state  of 
our  information  does  not  allow  an  answer.  On  the  part  of  the 
supporters  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Johnson  finds,  they  point  to 
the  bad  reputation  of  Nichols  for  veracity.  Haines  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  secresy  and  the  cunning  displayed  by  the  tribe  of 
of  &bricators  and  the  reluctance  which  their  neighbors  evince  in 
committing  themselves,  gives  to  the  forger  a  manifest  advantage. 
He  has  besides  these  many  circumstances  in  his  favor,  no  reputa- 
tion to  lose.  In  my  endeavors  to  obtain  facts  I  find  a  disinclina- 
tion to  reply  to  letters,  and  a  hesitation  to  answer  oral  questions 
It  is  not  yet  practicable  to  explain  several  parts  of  the  testimony 
which  I  have,  that  are  clearly  contradictory.  The  mound  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Nichols  in  Madison  township,  is  near  Newark,  on  the 
east. 

When  Dr.  Bradner  refers  to  more  than  one  mound,  from 
which  Wyrick  took  engraved  stones  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  his  first  pyramidal,  or  ^^key  stone,^  was  not  taken 
from  a  mound,  but  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  circular  de- 
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presBionB  which  are  common  in  our  ancient  works,  similar  to  the 
'^  estnfas  "  of  the  rained  pueblos  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Since  the  above  was  penned  I  have  receiyed  from  Mr.  D.  M. 
Johnson  a  letter,  dated  at  Pelham  Manor,  near  New  York,  June 
9,  1879,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : 

''The  mounds  J  opened  were  the  centre  and  one  of  the 
outer  circle  of  earth  mounds,  originally  covered  by  an  immense 
stone  mound,  at  Jacktown,  Licking  county,  0.  The  stones  were 
used  as  protection  stone  on  the  canal  bank,  and  the  earth  mounds 
were  exposed  at  the  time  the  stone  was  removed.  Mr.  D. 
Wybigk,  of  Newark,  opened  one  of  the  small  earth  mounds,  and 
found,  among  other  things,  the  famous  ''Decalogue  Stone," 
which  is  now  in  my  possession. 

"  The  small  stone  owned  by  Dr.  Bradner  was  taken  from  the 
centre  mound,  or  altar,  at  about  four  feet  from  surface. 

''I  have  also  the  'Key  Stone,'  with  Hebrew  inscriptions 
similar  to  those  on  the  'Decalogue  Stone,'  also  found  by  D. 
Wyrick." 

Mr.  Johnson  purchased  the  Wyrick  stones,  believing  them  to 
be  genuine.  He  was  not  aware  that  there  was  anything  artificial 
in  the  Bradner  skull.  It  is  incredible  that  the  stone  described  in 
the  Harrisse  paper,  (Gompte  Bendue  Nancy  1875),  should  have 
been  originally  within  it.  How  many  inscribed  stones  were  fabri- 
cated by  Nichols  and  Wyrick  no  one  knows,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  predicted  how  many  may  be  found  hereafter.  I  have  de- 
layed this  publication  hoping  to  procure  more  definite  informa- 
tion* Every  one  appreciates  the  difficulty  of  substantiating  a 
negatiye,  in  a  matter  where  there  are  so  many  motives  in  favor  of 
concealment. 
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THE  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Eeserve 
AND  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  10th,  1881,  at  the  Hall  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Building. 

Mr.  John  W.  Allen  was  chosen  Temporary  Chairman,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Oolonel  Whittlesey. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  0.  Baldwin,  read  his  Annual  Re- 
port, which  is  as  follows: 

The  growth  of  the  collections  of  the  Society  has  been  as 
steady  during  the  past  year  as  in  former  ones.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  its  library  and  museum  arc  increasingly  attractive  to 
the  public,  its  museum  largely  to  non-residents  of  the  city. 
There  are  few  places  where  visitors  can,  at  a  glance,  learn 
so  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  West.  The  number  of 
visitors  for  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1881,  was  over  five 
thousand.  Of  course,  the  museum  has  received  the  most 
attention;  sometimes  the  rooms  have  been  quite  full.  The 
library,  however,  has  been  used  pretty  steadily. 

THE  financial  REPORT 

For  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1881,  is  as  follows: 

On  hand  last  year. |    60  86 

From  Endowment 547  05 

From  Annual  Membership,  net 162  00 

Life  Membership,  D.  P.  Eells 100  00 

Life  Membership,  E.  N.  Winslow 100  00 

From  other  sources 96  50 

Total $1,066  80 
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Of  these  life-memberships,  Mr.  Eells'  was  taken  to  assist 
in  building  a  gallery,  and  Mr.  Winslow's  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  money  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Coin 
Committee.    The  disbursements  were: 

Expenses  of  Boom,  Librarian,  Janitor,  Coal  and  Gas |  285  29 

Library 267  76 

Printmg,  etc 24  76 

tScrap  Books,  eta,  for  Local  History 60  06 

Galleries 242  89 

Miscellaneous 72  78 

To  Coin  Committee 10000 

Total $1,062  02 

Leaying  a  balance  to  new  account  of  $4.78.     As  seen,  the 
expenses  in  some  respects  have  been  heavier  than  usual. 


^ 


THE  0ALLEBIB8 


At  the  north  end  and  west  side  of  the  rooms  have  been  long 
needed.  The  books  have  been  crowded,  and  their  systematic 
arrangement  was  interfered  with.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
every  book  in  its  place,  unless  there  is  a  place  for  every  book. 
The  gallery  on  the  west  side  is  substantial  and  roomy.  The 
two  add  a  floor  room  of  six  hundred  square  feet. 

The  total  expense  of  this  improvement,  $242.39,  is  less  than 
we  expected,  and  a  most  excellent  investment.  Mr.  Eells 
took  a  Life  Membership  to  help;  $96.50  came  from  another 
friend;  and  the  balance  is  paid  by  current  income. 

REPORT  OF  FUNDS. 

The  Financial  Report  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  year  ending 

May  1st,  1880,  of  funds  passing  through  his  hands  only,  is  as 

follows: 

From  previous  Account .....$   24  99 

Membership,  net 152  00 

Endowment 415  33 

Total $502  32  • 
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Disbursed  by  him: 

Printing  and  Binding |  59  05 

Salaries  and  Room, .^ 262  56 

Miscellaneous 21  76 

Books 190  70 

$581  97 

Forward %  6085 

The  Annual  Report  for  1879  shows  a  general  balance  of 
$64. 78^  of  which  %'Z^.  99  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 

LIBBABIAK. 

In  February  last,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Schebmebhorn,  who  has  so 
long  and  efficiently  filled  the  position  of  librarian,  resigned. 
The  friends  of  the  Society  will  be  sorry  that  she  could  not 
longer  assist  us. 

Mr.  Henbt  N.  Johnsok  has  consented  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion at  a  very  happy  time  for  us.  The  galleries  were  just 
to  be  buildedy  and  there  has  been  much  labor  which  a 
lady  could  not  attend  to,  but  which  has  been  managed  by 
him  with  great  economy  to  us.  He  has  progressed  largely  in 
the  more  complete 

CLASSIPICATIOK  OF  THE  LIBEABY, 

And  re-arrangements  of  the  books,  so  that  by  subjects  they 
can  be  instantly  found;  and  I  have  bo  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  will,  when  he  is  done,  be  in  very  systematic  order. 
He  will  then  arrange  the  manuscripts.  His  heart  is  in  this 
work,  and  they  will  be  very  easily  accessible  for  use. 

It  is  expected  that  a  Visitor's  Quide  will  be  prepared  and 
issued,  intended  as  a  popular  introduction  to  the  museum, 
with  a  few  neat  illustrations.  The  expense  will  be  provided 
for  without  drawing  upon  the  general  income  of  the  Society. 
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NEW  TRACTS. 

The  Tracts  published  since  the  last  printed  report  are: 

No.  48.    Annual  Report  of  1870,  and  Obituaries. 

No.  49.  Girdle  Road ;  by  C.  G.  Bronson  Major  Wilkins'  Difiaster ; 
by  J.  P.  Kirtland. 

No.  50.  Indian  Narrative  of  Judse  Hugh  Welch,  of  Seneca  and 
Sandusky  Counties.  Wyandot  Mission  in  1806  and  1807. 
Judge  Atkins'  Diary.    Prepared  by  C.  C.  Baldwin. 

No.  51.  General  Wadsworth's  Division;  the  War  of  1812;  by  Col- 
onel Charles  Whittlesey. 

No.  52.    Relics  of  Aboriginal  Art  (Effigies);  by  Colonel  Charles 
Whittlesey.    Illustrated. 

No.  58.  Inscribed  Stones,  Licking  County,  Ohio ;  by  Colonel  Charles 
Whittlesey.    Illustrated. 

The  progress  of  our  Society  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  good  use  to  be  made  of  a  few  dollars  in  each  department 
is  surprising.  There  have  been  thousands  of  dollars  expended 
in  the  Library  and  Museum,  which  did  not  come  out  of  our 
endowment  or  current  funds.  We  have  had  warm  friends, 
some  of  whom  are  no  more. '  Obituaries  of  some  who  have 
deceased  the  past  year  accompany  this  report. 

THE  FUTURK. 

In  making  out  sueh  a  report  as  this,  the  natural  conclusion 
is,  what  next?  First,  we  would  like  more  young  men  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  work.  We  have  room  for  them. 
Whether  they  care  for  pre-historic  antiquities  of  the  State; 
for  general  archaeology.  Western  history,  pre-historic,  Indian, 
French,  English  or  American;  for  family  history,  heraldry  or 
local  history,  coins  or  scrip;  we  can  furnish  them  a  library 
valuable  in  its  aid,  and  an  interesting  museum.  Gentlemen 
interested  in  any  of  these  departments  can  be  of  value  to  the 
society,  as  well  as  the  society  and  its  collections  to  them. 

We  deserve  also  a  Publishing  Fund,  which  will  enable  us, 
in  these  days  of  much  and  cheap  printing,  to  make  a  hand- 
somer exhibition  of  our  wares.  The  Society  has  valuable 
books,  manuscripts  and  museum,  perpetual  rooms,  and  an 
endowment  large  enough  to  secure  its  support;  and  it  deserves 
of  its  friends  a  better  introduction  to  the  public. 
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The  Secretary  also  read  the  Annaal  Address  of  President 
Whittlbsky,  entitled  *'Tke  State  of  Ohio — Sources  of  her 
Strength,"  which  will  be  published  as  Tract  No.  55. 

The  President  also  made  the  following  communication: 

fetter  of  9t.  yinrre  Htmr^rv* 

The  President  of  this  Society  has  received  a  letter  from  the 
distinguished  author,  who  is  now  publishing  nine  Tolumes  of 
manuscript  documents,  relating  to  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
ordered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  Society^ 
in  1873,  originated  the  movement  for  these  publications  by 
the  Federal  Gorernment. 

The  letter  is  dated  at  Paris,  April  23d,  1881,  from  which  a 
few  sentences  only  are  here  given.  After  a  friendly  and  com- 
plimentary acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  of 
life  membership,  being  one  of  those  provided  for  by  the  late 
Leonard  Case.    He  says: 

"  I  am  thankful  that  Providence  has  permitted  me  to  reach  my  fourth 
"  volume,  and  to  show  two  such  grand  figures  as  LaSallb  and  D'Ibbr- 
"vHiLB.  I  expect  soon  to  reach  the  sixth  volume,  wherein,  in  the 
"discoveries  of. the  Bocky  Mountains  in  1752,  I  shall  do  Justice  to 
"  Gatttzbh  db  Vareknes  and  LaVbrundbye,  who  are  similar  charac- 
"ters.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  exhume  such  memories.  I  seem  to  feel 
"  them  to  be  living  and  experience  a  sense  of  contact  with  the  noblest 
"part  of  himumity. 

"I  hope  to  complete  the  series  during  the  I'residency  of  General  Gab- 
"  FIELD,  who  was  my  best  patron  in  Congreaa,  In  the  preface  to  the 
"French  editions,  I  refer  to  the  part, your  Society  took  in  procuring 
"  these  publications.  I  also  reply  to  your  question,  why  so  little  remains 
"of  the  writings  of  LaSallb  prior  to  1678.  A  part  were  lost  in  the 
"attack  of  the  Irriquois  on  his  Dlinois  fort  in  1681.  In  1687,  when  he 
"was  assassinated,  his  brother,  the  Abbe  Cavalier,  burned  most  of 
"  thoee  that  were  with  him.  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  charts  of  1682 
"  and  1687  show  traces  ef  his  discoveries  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash, 
"  as  I  have  said  in  my  tliird  volume.  There  are  twenty  charts,  which, 
"  if  Congress  can  publish,  you  will  be  fully  satisfied  in  that  respect" 
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Following  the  Address  of  President  WniTTLSEYy  the  Sec- 
retary read  the  following  obituary  sketches,  also  prepared  by 
him: 

f  eoimrii  Caor,  ^r. 

In  1864,  the  late  Mr.  Case  was  left  sole  heir  to  an  immense 
estate  in  this  city.  This  property  he  regarded  as  a  trust  and 
not  an  acqaisitiou,  and  determined  not  to  use  it  for  private 
or  selfish  purposes,  but  as  an  almoner  for  the  public.  The 
principal  part  of  his  patrimony  consisted  in  real  estate,  pro- 
ducing comparatirely  little  income.  He  was  thus  limited  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  city 
and  its  institutions.  Unfortunately,  he  inherited  a  very  de- 
fective physical  constitution.  The  last  half  of  his  life  was  an 
incessant  struggle  with  disease,  which,  being  hereditary,  left 
no  hope  of  relief.  If  he  had  been  possessed  of  a  vigorous 
body,  his  munificent  designs  would  have  been  more  fully 
developed.  None  of  them  were  decided  upon  in  haste,  but 
only  after  mature  deliberation,  unaffected  by  advice  or  solici- 
tation. His  modes  and  conclusions  were  original  and  inde- 
pendent. He  had  a  capacious  mind,  that  embraced  many  sub- 
jects; but  his  genius  lay  more  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
high  mathematics,  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy.  Phys- 
ical geography  also  occupied  his  attention,  but  with  less  per- 
sistence than  the  exact  sciences.  For  the  purpose  of  indulging 
in  these  studies,  he  frequently  secluded  himself,  and  placed 
upon  his  agents  the  detailed  management  of  his  property. 
Partly  owing  to  the  absence  of  nervous  tranquility,  he  avoided 
drawing-rooms  and  general  society.  Towards  his  intimate 
friends  his  attachments  were  not  only  strong  and  true,  but 
affectionate.  He  was  equally  positive  in  his  dislikes.  His 
world  lay  principally  within  himself,  busy  with  books,  maps 
and  special  investigations.  This  habit  was  not  so  much  the 
result  of  misanthropy  as  of  intense  mental  occupation.  His 
investigations  were  carried  on  with  an  energy  far  beyond  the 
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endnrance  of  an  excitable  nerrouB  system.  They  led  him  to 
misappropriate  the  hours  of  rest,  to  disregard  personal  com- 
fort, and  thus  to  aggravate  his  constitational  tendencies.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  much  such  a  mind  would  have  aceomplishcd 
if  it  had  been  associated  with  health  and  physical  strength. 
Knowing  fnll  well  that  his  life  would  be  short,  as  well  as 
painfnl,  he  exerted  himself  to  fulfill  the  mission  ho  had 
assumed  while  life  and  strengh  remained.  He  was  never 
married;  dying  suddenly  and  alone,  early  in  the  morning  of 
January  6tl2,  1880,  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  leaving  no  will. 
His  benefactions  were  carried  into  effect  by  methods  peculiar 
to  himself,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  covered  from  the  world.  If 
the  sums  he  disposed  of  in  that  way  could  be  ascertained,  they 
would  represent  a  princely  fortune.  To  this  Society,  in  the 
past  ten  years,  they  exceeded  five  thousand  dollars,  all  of  it 
without  solicitation*  He  proposed  to  me  to  complete  the 
surveys  of  the  antiquities  of  Ohio  as  a  part  of  my  Society 
work,  but  my  health  did  not  permit  me  to  do  it.  Our  best 
books,  and  the  models  pertaining  to  the  arohsBology  of  the 
United  States,  are  gifts  from  him.  The  publication  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Natural  Science — 
1846  to  1859— was  his  work. 

For  every  deed  of  this  kind,  he  was  morbidly  averse  to  any 
acknowledgement,  public  or  private;  but  now  that  he  is  no 
more,  it  is  our  pleasure,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  proclaim  how 
vital  his  assistance  has  been  to  our  Association.  His  talents, 
learning  and  liberality  will  be  remembered  long  after  his 

peculiarities  have  been  forgotten. 

« 

Mr.  Otis  became  a  Life  Member  very  soon  after  that  plan 
of  securing  an  endowment  was  decided  upon.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  our  project  for  collecting  the 
Maps,  Field  Notes  and  Surveys  of  the  Western  Reserve  which 
were  not  of  record.  For  years  ho  had  been  an  invalid,  the 
result  of  forty-six  years  of  severe  labor  in  his  profession  as 
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an  attorney.  He  was  born  on  a  sterile  farm  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  August  24th,  1808.  It  required  the 
closest  New  England  economy  and  unceasing  industry  to 
secure  a  comfortable  living  from  the  soil.  There  were  two 
others,  like  himself,  of  large  physical  f ramn,  who  became  very 
successful  business  men  in  Ohio,  and  finally  located  at  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Otis  aspired  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  in 
which  he  was  sadly  disappointed.  He  resolved,  as  a  large 
number  of  our  prominent  men  have  done,  to  attempt  an 
education  without  the  necessary  funds.  His  father  approved 
of  the  project,  but  eould  do  little  towards  it  in  a  financial 
way.  His  elder  brother,  the  late  William  A.  Otis,  gave  some 
assistance,  and  in  1830  he  graduated  at  Williams  College.  In 
September,  1831,  he  entered  as  a  law  student  in  the  oflQce  of 
Whittlesey  &  Newtok,  at  Canfield,  Ohio;  was  in  due  time 
admitted  to  the  bar;  and  from  1833  to  1840  practiced  at 
Bavenna,  the  county  seat  of  Portage  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  a  partner  of  the  Hon.  JoHK  Sloane.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Akron,  Summit  county,  and  in  1854  to  this  city. 
He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1852,  at  Cleveland.  From  1835  to  1869  he  was  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Otis  were  devotion  to  his 
profession,  and  a  great  capacity  for  Igal  acquisition.  He 
had  none  of  the  oratorical  graces,  but  was  a  clear  and 
exhaustive  reasoner.  His  industry  bordered  upon  a  passion. 
At  the  bar  meeting  of  the  31st  of  August,  1879,  two  days 
after  his  death.  Judge  Akdbsws  said:  ''He  was  an  inde- 
''fatigable  worker,  with  a  character  strong  enough  to  resist 
"temptation."  And  Judge  Tildek:  "I  have  never  known 
''a  man  with  greater  power  of  mental  and  physical  endur- 
''ance."  ''His  habits  of  labor  made  inexorable  demands 
"upon  his  strength." 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legal  fraternity  of  Cleveland 
state:  "Forty-six  years  a  member  of  our  profession;  by  indus- 
"try,  intellectual  ability  and  moral  worth  he  attained  the 
"front  rank  of  the  profession." 
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Mr.  Ghapin  was  one  of  the  originators  of  this  Society,  one 
of  the  Cumtors  and  oar  ncrer-failing  friend.  It  was  his  oft- 
expressed  opinion,  that  the  Historical  Depai'tment  of  the  Gtise 
Library  was  of  little  less  importance  than  the  Library  itself. 
The  organization  of  the  Public  City  Library  gave  additional 
strength  to  his  position.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  our 
annual  meetings,  and  generally  at  the  meeting  of  curators. 
A  gentleman  of  high  literary  tastes,  his  Tiews  of  the  place  this 
institution  should  occupy  were  liberal  and  broad;  his  inter- 
course with  the  members  and  officers  was  earnest,  genial  and 
profitable.  He  died  quite  unexpectedly,  while  yet  a  compara- 
tively young  man,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years  and  ten  months, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1879.  His  residence  in  Cleveland  com- 
menced in  1848,  which  was  continued  until  his  decease.  In 
1865,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Cleveland  by  a  strong  majority, 
during  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  city.  The  Cleveland 
Library,  now  the  Case  Library,  was  an  object  of  his  personal 
attention  from  the  year  1854. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  an  efficient  work- 
ing member  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Association,  at  home  and  in 
the  field.  His  career  of  more  than  thirty  years  was  distin- 
guished by  public  spirit,  manifesting  itself  in  many  ways  by 
personal  activity  in  benevolent  and  public  works. 

fame0  ^*  0arfielti. 

The  delay  in  publishing  the  proceedings  of  our  Annual 
Meeting,  for  1881,  enables  us  to  insert  a  brief  notice  of  one 
of  our  most  valuable  Life  Members,  who  has  since  been  taken 
away  in  a  manner  shocking  to  this  and  other  nations. 

General  Garfield  has  for  years  taken  an  active  practical 
interest  in  this  Society.  One  of  our  most  valuable  tracts 
was  written  by  him,  containing  a  review  of  the  French  and 
English  discoveries  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.    It  was 
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re-printed  by  one  of  our  patrons,  and  distributed  as  a  memo- 
rial on  the  day  of  his  burial.  He  was  in  Congress  when  we 
initiated  the  petition  to  purchase  the  Historical  Papers  of  M. 
PiEBRE  Maroby,  of  Paris,  relating  to  French  discoveries  in 
the  West,  to  be  printed  in  nine  volumes.  General  Garfield 
took  hold  of  this  project  with  his  usual  earnestness.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  Lower  House, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appropriation.  Four  volumes 
are  now  in  print.  In  a  letter  from  M.  Marobt,  he  informs 
us  that  he  expected  to  complete  the  series  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Garfield.  At  our  suggestion,  he 
caused  an  item  to  be  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
centennial  year  1876,  for  the  publication  of  a  History  of  all 
the  Government  Surveys  from  the  period  of  its  origin.  It 
failed  in  the  Senate  for  want  of  time. 

He  possessed  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  a 
capacity  to  retain  and  utilize  whatever  became  the  object  of 
his  studies.  Until  his  attention  was  turned  to  politics,  in 
1859,  he  devoted  himself  to  those  branches  of  science  and 
literature  which  were  necessary  as  a  teacher  at  the  Institute 
at  Hiram.  In  those  early  days,  he  was  so  well  grounded  in 
geology  that  he  defeated,  in  a  lengthy  debate  at  Chagrin  Falls, 
a  lecturei*  of  long  practice,  who,  under  the  guise  of  science, 
advocated  materialism  in  religion.  While  a  young  man  in 
years,  he  was  a  leading  member  in  the  Councils  of  the  Dis- 
ciple Church.  At  the  age  of  thirty  ho  took,  at  his  first 
session,  in  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  the  position  of  a  leading  mem- 
ber. When  offered  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,- 
he  very  much  distrusted  his  ability  to  succeed  in  a  department 
wholly  new  to  him.  In  a  few  months  he  gained  the  battle  of 
Paint  Creek,  in  Kentucky.  At  Chickamauga,  now  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  he  became  a  Major  General,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  to  Congress. 
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These  brilliant  successes  produced  no  exhibition  of  hauteur, 
and  no  change  in  the  character  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
early  friends  and  neighbors. 

As  a  speaker,  he  stood  very  near  to  the  front  rank  of 
American  orators. 

It  was  this  variety  of  attainments  and  accomplishments 
that  gave  him  a  hold  upon  his  constituents  such  as  few,  if  any 
men  have  ever  had.  We  see  General  Washington,  in  some- 
what magnified  proportions,  through  the  haze  of  time.  Gab- 
field  we  had  known  by  contact  from  a  child,  with  no  glamour 
of  time  or  distance.  No  man  has  lived  for  whose  sufferings 
and  recovery  more  petitions  went  to  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
men.  Those  who  never  prayed  before,  were  not  ashamed  to 
pray  for  him.  No  man  ever  died  for  whom  more,  or  more 
sincere  tears  were  shod.  It  is  some  consolation  for  his  un- 
timely death,  to  reflect  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  best  of 
men  to  execute  the  office  of  President  and  not  make  personal 
enemies.  There  is  o(  necessity  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
his  acts,  by  the  parties  which  divide  the  American  people. 

His  remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  assas- 
sination of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  so  appropriate,  touching  and 
sublime,  that  we  make  a  few  extracts  applicable  to  the  mourn- 
ful occasion  of  his  own  death.  The  official  report  in  the 
Congressional  Olobe^  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death, 
Saturday,  April  14th,  1866,  recites  that  Mr.  Garfield,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  after  prayer  by  Chaplain  Boyn- 
TON,  moved  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  journal,  and 
said: 

''Mr.  Speaker— 1  desire  to  move  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn;  and 
"before  the  vote  upon  that  motion  is  taken,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words. 
"This  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  sadly  memorable  so  long  as  this  nation 
"  shall  endure,  which,  God  grant,  may  be  "till  tha  last  syllable  of  re' 
"corded  time,'  when  the  volume  of  human  history  shall  be  sealed  up 
"and  delivered  to  the  Omnipotent  Judge.  In  all  future  time,  on  the 
"recurrence  of  this  day,  I  doubt  not  that  the  citizens  of  this  Republic 
"  will  meet  in  solenm  assembly  to  reflect  on  the  life  and  character  of 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  awful  tragic  event  of  April  14th,  1865 — 
"  an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  certainly  unparalleled 
"in  our  own." 
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After  a  brief  eulogy  upon  the  late  President,  and  a  pathetic 
allusion  to  the  circumstamces  of  his  death,  Mr.  Garfield 
concluded: 

"A.h,  sir,  there  are  times  in  the  history  of  men  aad  nations  when 
"  they  stand  so  near  the  veil  that  separates  mortals  from  the  immortals, 
*'ay,  time  from  eternity,  and  men  from  their  Qod,  that  they  can  almost 
"hear  the  beatings,  and  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  the  Infinite. 
"  Tiirough  such  a  time  has  this  nation  passed.  When  two  hundred  and 
"fifty  thousand  brave  spirits  passed  from  the  field  of  honor  through 
"that  thin  veil  to  the  preseace  of  God,  and  when  at  last  its  parting  folds 
"  ad  nitted  the  martyred  President  to  the  .company  of  the  dead  heroes  of 
"the  Republic,  the  Nation  stood  so  near  the  gate  that  the  whispers  of 
''Qoi  were  heard  by  the  children  of  men.  Awe  stricken  by  His  voice, 
"the  American  people  knelt  in  tearfal  reverence,  and  made  a  solemn 
"covenant  with  Him  and  each  other,  that  this  Nation  should  be  saved 
"from  its  enemies,  that  all  its  glories  should  be  restored,  and  on  the 
"  ruins  of  slavery  and  treason  the  temples  of  freedom  and  justice  should 
"be  built  and  should  survive  forever.  It  remiins  for  us,  consecrated 
"by  that  great  event,  and  under  a  covenant  with  God,  to  keep  that  faith, 
"  to  go  forward  in  the  great  work  until  it  shall  be  completed.  Following 
"  the  lead  of  that  great  man,  and  obeying  the  high  behests  of  God,  let 
*'  us  remember  that 

" '  He  haa  sounded  forth  a  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifthig  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  Judgment  seat; 
Be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him ;  be  Jubilant,  my  feet. 
For  God  is  marching  on.'  '* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  peroration,  the  House  adjourned. 
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TRAOT  55.     NOVEMBER.  1881. 

Address  of  the^President, 
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a:^e  ^aie  of  d^io— 3ourre0  of  let  Stvtmtii. 


NOT  long  before  the  President  left  Mentor  for  Washington^ 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  New  York  politician 
that  Ohio  had  about  all  the  honors  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
The  response  was,  ^Hhat  she  had  about  all  the  other  States 
could  stand."  This  sentiment  appears  to  be  a  general  one^ 
not  in  an  offensiTC  sense,  but  as  a  widespread  opinion^ 
honestly  entertained.  Whitelaw  Beid^  in  a  recent  address  at 
Xenia,  Ohio,  showed  conclusively  from  the  blue  books,  that 
as  to  the  number  of  citizens  from  this  State  who  have  held 
Federal  offices,  they  are  not  in  excess  of  her  share,  and 
are  not  proportionally  equal  to  those  from  Massachusets  and 
Virginia.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  our  representative  men  have 
attained  a  leading  influence  in  National  affairs,  it  cannot  be 
bocause  of  numbers  alone;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  have  been  raised  to  place  and  power,  principally  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  whole  people.  If  their  influence  at  the  Capi- 
tal is  overshadowing,  and  it  is  exercised  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation,  there  should  not  be,  and  probably  is  not  any  feeling 
of  jealousy. 
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If  oar  representative  men  are  prominent,  it  may  be  a  source 
of  honorable  State  pride;  for  while  great  men  do  not  make  a 
great  people^  they  are  a  sign  of  a  solid  constituency.  Native 
genius  is  about  equally  distributed  in  all  nations,  even  the 
barbarous  ones;  but  it  goes  to  waste  wherever  the  surround- 
ings are  not  propiti<»us.  Intellectual  strength  without  culti- 
vation, is  as  likely  to  be  a  curse  as  a  blessing.  If  it  has 
cultivation  aJtid  good  moral  qualities,  it  cannot  even  then 
become  prominent  without  great  occasions;  and  in  Republican 
communities,  without  the  backing  of  a  people  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Leaders  are  not  the  real  power,  only  its  expo- 
nents. Storm  signals  are  not  the  storm;  they  are  only  indi- 
cations. History  clearly  shows,  that  in  free  or  partly  free 
communities,  great  men  rise  no  higher  than  the  forces  behind 
them.  It  also  informs  us  that  those  nations  who  have  been 
the  most  powerful,  have  become  so  by  a  mixture  of  races. 
Cross-breeding,  by  a  law  of  nature,  fortifies  the  stock  physi- 
cally, on  which  mental  development  greatly  depends. 

Why  the  mingling  of  certain  races,  like  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Celtic,  produces  an  improved  stock,  while  the  same  process 
between  Caucasian  and  Negro  or  the  North  American  Indian 
results  in  depreciation  and  decay,  is  one  of  those  numerous 
mysteries,  as  yet  unfathomed  by  man.  Also,  why  the  greatest 
unmixed  races,  such  as  Mongolian,  Tartar,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Hindoo,  Arab  and  Hebrew,  soon  reach  the  limits  of  their 
improvement.  A  portion  of  the  Aryan  family  migrated 
northwestwardly,  mingling  with  the  Caucasian,  reaching  Eu- 
rope by  th6  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  acquired  strength 
as  they  spread  out  on  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  the  Elbe 
and  the  Bhine,  becoming  powerful  and  even  dominant  under 
the  general  n^me  of  Goths,  having  a  language  from  which 
the  Saxon  and  English  were  derived.  This  might  be  attributa- 
ble to  the  medium  climate  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, if  other  people  had  not  enjoyed  as  temperate  climes, 
and  had  not  gone  on  increasing,  either  in  mental,  physical  or 
political  power.     When  the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  people 
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had  pushed  forward  to  the  Western  Sea,  and  met  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  they  were  for  a  long  time  nnablo  to  go  farther, 
and  thus  had  the  best  of  opportunities  to  coalesce.  The 
Atlantic  was  finally  overcome,  and  their  propensity  to  migrate 
was  gratified  by  crossing  the  sea  to  North  America.  This 
groat  stream  of  humanity  kept  the  line  of  a  temperate  climate, 
the  central  channel  of  which,  as  it  crossed  the  continent, 
occupied  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  King  John's  time,  an  English  people  existed,  who  ex- 
hibited their  power  through  the  barons  at  Bunymede.  Crom- 
well was  endowed  with  a  mental  capacity  equal  to  the  greatest 
of  men;  but  he  would  not  have  appeared  in  history  if  there 
had  not  been  a  constituency  of  Bound  Heads,  full  of  strength, 
determined  upon  the  overthrow  of  a  licentious  king  and  his 
nobility.  The  English  stock  here  proved  its  capabilities  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  the  days  of  King  John.  Washington 
would  not  have  been  known  in  history  if  the  people  of  tlie 
American  colonies  had  not  been  stalwarts,  in  every  sense,  who 
selected  him  as  their  representative.  In  these  colonies  the 
process  of  cross-breeding  among  races,  had  then  been  carried 
further  than  in  England,  and  is  now  a  prime  factor  in  the 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

I  propose  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  first  settlers  of  Ohio, 
and  to  show  that  if  she  now  holds  a  high  place  in  this  Nation, 
it  is  not  an  accident,  but  can  be  traced  to  manifest  natural 
causes,  and  those  not  alone  climate,  soil  and  geographical 
position. 

There  were  five  centers  of  settlement  in  Ohio  by  people  of 
somewhat  different  stock;  four  of  them  by  people  whose  social 
training  was  more  diverse  than  their  stock.  Beginning  at  the 
southwest,  the  Symmes  Purchase,  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami  rivers,  was  settled  principally  from  New  Jersey, 
vfith  Cincinnati  as  the  center.  Next,  on  the  east,  between  the 
Little  Miami  and  the  Scioto  rivers,  lay  the  Virginia  Military 
District,  reserved  by  that  State  to  satisfy  the  bounty  land 
warrants,  issued  to  her  troops  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution. 
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It  was  like  a  projection  of  Virginia  (except  as  to  slavery), 
which  then  included  Kentucky,  across  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
center  of  the  new  State.  Ghillieothe  was  the  principal  town 
of  this  tract.  The  pioneers  came  on  through  the  passes  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  their  ancestors  being  principally  English  and 
Episcopal,  but  claiming  without  much  historical  show,  a  leaven 
of  Norman  and  Cavalier.  With  Marietta  as  a  center,  the 
Ohio  Company  was  recruited  from  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  States.  In  Colonial  times,  their  ancestors  also 
came  from  England,  but  of  opponents  to  the  Church  of 
England,  in  search  of  religious  freedom.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  had  wrought  great  differences  between  them  and 
the  Virginians.  Next,  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  lies  the 
"seven  ranges"  of  townships,  extending  north  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  completion  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  being  the  first 
of  the  surveys  and  sales  of  the  public  land  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  early  settlers  here  came  over  the  Alleghanies 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  some  of  Quaker  stock,  intro- 
duced by  William  Penn;  and  more  of  German  origin,  in  later 
days.  North  of  them  to  Lake  Erie  lay  the  Western  Reserve, 
owned  and  settled  by  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  with  Cleve- 
land as  the  prospective  capital  of  a  new  State,  to  be  called 
"New  Connecticut."  This  tract  extended  west  from  Penn- 
sylvania one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  West  of  the  seven 
ranges  to  the  Scioto,  and  south  of  Wayne's  Treaty  line,  is  the 
United  States  Military  Reservation,  where  the  first  inhabitants 
were  from  all  the  States,  and  held  bounty  warrants  issued 
under  the  resolution  of  1776.  Thoy  were  not  homogeneous 
enough  to  give  this  tract  any  social  peculiarity.  The  north- 
western part  of  the  State  was,  until  the  war  of  1812,  a  wil- 
derness occupied  by  Indians. 

The  New  Jersey  people  brought  a  tincture  of  Swedish  and 
Hollander  blood,  mingled  with  the  English.  Those  from 
Pennsylvania  had  a  slight  mixture  of  Irish,  Scotch  and 
Scotch-Irish.  The  settlers  of  new  communities  leave  their 
impress  upon  the  locality,  long  after  they  are  gone.    In  Ohio 
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these  five  centers  were  quite  isolated,  on  account  of  broad 
intermediate  spaces  of  dense,  unsettled  forests,  through  whicli, 
if  there  were  roads  or  trails,  they  were  nearly  impracticable. 
They  all  had  occupation  enough  to  secure  the  bread  of  life, 
clear  away  the  trees  around  their  cabins,  aud  defend  them- 
selves against  their  red  enemies.  Though  of  one  American 
family,  their  environment  delayed  their  full  social  fusion  at 
least  one  generation.  Their  differences  were  principally  those 
of  education,  and  including  their  religious  cultus,  were  so 
thoroughly  inbred  that  they  stood  in  the  relation  of  different 
races,  but  without  animosity.  A  large  part  of  them  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Eevolution,  or  they  would  have  been 
lacking  in  courage,  to  plant  themselves  on  a  frontier  that  was 
virtually  in  a  state  of  war  until  the  peace  of  1815.  The 
expeditions  of  Harmar  in  1790,'  St.  Clair  in  1791,  and  Wayne 
in  1792-'94,  embraced  many  of  them  as  volunteers.  Full  one 
thousand  whites,  and  more  Indians,  were  killed  on  Ohio  soil 
l>efore  peace  was  assured.  Nearly  every  man  had  a  rifle  and 
its  accoutrements,  with  which  he  could  bring  down  a  squin'el  or 
turkey  from  the  tallest  tree,  and  a  deer,  a  bear  or  an  Indian 
at  sixty  rods.  They  had  not  felt  the  weakening  effect  of 
idleness  or  luxury.  Their  food  was  coarse,  but  solid  and 
abundant.  In  spite  of  the  malaria  of  new  countries,  the 
number  of  robust,  active  men  fit  for  military  duty  was  pro- 
portionally large.  As  hunters  of  wild  animals  or  wild  men, 
they  were  the  full  equals  of  the  latter,  in  endurance  and  in  the 
art  of  success.  They  were  fully  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves. The  dishonorable  surrender  at  Detroit,  August  IBtli, 
1812,  became  known  on  the  Western  Reserve,  where  the  set- 
tlements were  wholly  unguarded,  between  the  20th  and  22d; 
probably  at  Washington  not  before  the  25th  or  26th.  General 
Wads  worth,  commanding  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Stiite 
Militia,  ordered  the  Third  Brigade  (General  Perkins)  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Cleveland.  On  the  23d,  the  men  of  the  Lake 
counties  wore  on  their  way,  each  with  his  rifle,  well -filled 
powder-horn,  bullet-pouch  and  butcher-knife,  ini  squads  or 
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companies,  on  foot  or  mounted;  and  on  the  26th,  one  battalion 
mored  westward.  By  the  5th  of  September,  before  any  orders 
from  Washington  reached  them,  a  post  was  established  on  the 
Huron  river,  near  Milan,  in  Huron  county.  Nothing  bnt 
these  improvised  troops,  lay  between  General  Brock's  army  at 
Detroit  and  the  settled  portions  of  the  State.  The  frontier 
line  of  settlements,  at  that  time  turned  south,  nway  from  Lake 
Erie  at  Huron,  passing  by  Mansfield  and  Delaware  to  IJrbana, 
in  Champaign  county. 

The  war  of  1812  brought  nearly  all  our  able-bodied  men 
into  the  field,  which  had  the  effect  to  hasten  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  settlements.  In  1810,  there  were  230,760 
inhabitants  in  Ohio.  The  vote  for  Governor  in  1812  was 
19,752.  Probably  the  enrolled  militia  was  larger  than  the 
vote.  It  is  estimated  that  for  different  terms  of  service 
20,000  were  in  the  field.  War  has  many  compensations  for 
its  many  evils,  especially  a  war  of  defense  or  for  a  principle 
in  which  the  people  are  substantially  unanimous.  Few  citi- 
zens volunteer  for  military  service  and  go  creditably  through 
a  campaign,  its  exposures  and  dangers,  whose  character  is  not 
strengthened.  They  acquire  sturdiness,  self-respect  and  cour- 
age. These  qualities  in  individuals,  affect  the  aggregate 
stamina  of  communities  and  of  States.  The  volunteers  in 
1812-'14,  with  a  variety  of  thought,  manners  and  dress, 
engaged  in  the  common  cause  of  public  defense,  coalesced  in  a 
social  sense,  which  led  to  a  better  understanding  and  to  inter- 
marriages. At  that  time  very  few  native-born  citizens  were 
of  an  age  to  participate  in  public  affairs.  Tiffin,  the  first 
Governor,  was  a  native  of  England.  Senator,  and  then  Gov- 
ernor Worthington,  was  born  in  Virginia.  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs,  Jr.,  Senator,  Governor  and  Postmaster  General,  in 
Connecticut;  Jeremiah  Morrow,  sole  Member  of  Congress 
from  1803  to  1813,  then  Senator  and  Governor,  in  Penneyl- 
vania;  General  Harrison,  afterwards  President  of  the  United 
Statos,  in  Virginia;  General  McArthur,  in  New  York;  and 
General  Cass,  in  New  Hampshire.     Nearly  all  the  Generals  of 
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the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  command  of  Ohio  troops  were 
natives. 

When  the  State  had  recovered  from  the  sacrifieesof  the  war 
of  1812^  the  mvtive  element  showed  itself  in  public  affairs. 
The  Legislature,  reflecting  the  character  of  its  constituents, 
took  high  ground  in  favor  of  free  schools,  canals,  roads  and 
official  integrity.  To  this  day,  no  disgraceful  scandal  or  cor- 
ruption has  been  fastened  upon  it,  or  the  Executive  of  the 
State.  Two  generations  succeeded,  their  blood  more  com- 
pletely mingled,  their  habits  more  thoroughly  assimilated, 
their  intelligence  increased,  public  comm«ini6ation  improved, 
and  in  1861  wealth  had  not  made  the  people  effeminate. 
Such  are  the  processes  which,  by  long  and  steady  operation 
in  one  direction,  brought  into  existence  the  constituency 
which  rose  up  to  sustain  the  Federal  Government.  Three 
hundred  thousand  men,  were  found  capable  of  filling  all  posi- 
tions, high  and  low,  especially  that  of  efficient  soldiers  in  the 
ranks.  For  commanders,  they  had  Gilmore,  Cox,  Stanley, 
Steedman,  Sill,  Hazen,  McCook,  Bosecranz,  McDowell, 
McPherson,  Sheridan,  Sherman  and  Grant,  all  raised,  and 
except  three,  born  on  Ohio  soil,  and  educated  at  West  Point. 
Was  it  fortuitous?  I  think  I  perceive  sufficient  causes  work- 
ing toward  this  result,  not  for  one  generation,  or  for  a 
century,  but  reaching  back  to  the  English  people  of  two  and 
thfee  centuries  since.  Nations,  races  and  families  decay,  and 
it  is  possible  it  may  be  so  here;  but  wherever  the  broad 
political  foundations  laid  in  Ohio  are  taken  as  a  pattern,  and 
there  is  a  general  mixture  of  educated  Anglo-Saxon  stocks, 
the  period  of  decline  will  be  far  in  the  distance. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1881,  three  men  of  fine  presence 
advanced  on  the  platform  at  the  east  portico  of  the  Federal 
capitol.  On  their  right  is  a  solid,  sqnare-built  man  ef  an 
impressive  appearance,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
On  his  left  stood'a  tall,  well-rounded,  large,  self-possessed 
personage,  with  a  head  large  even  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
who  is  President  of  the  United  States.     At  his  left  hand  was 
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an  equally  tall,  robust  and  graceful  gentleman^  the  retiring 
President.  Near  by  was  a  tall,  not  especially  graceful  figure, 
with  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  who  is  the  General  commanding  the 
Army.  A  short,  square,  active  officer,  the  Marshal  Ney  of 
America,  is  there  as  Lieutenant  General.  Another,  tall,  slen- 
der, self-poised  man,  of  not  ungraceful  presence,  was  the 
focus  of  many  thousands  of  eyes.  He  had  carried  the  finances 
of  the  Nation  in  his  mind  and  in  his  lieart,  four  years  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  peer  of  Hamilton  and  Chase.  Of 
these  six,  five  were  natives  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  a  life-long 
resident.  Did  this  group  of  National  characters  from  one 
State  .stand  there  by  accident?  Was  it  not  the  result  of  a 
long  train  of  agencies,  which,  by  force  of  natural  selection, 
brought  them  to  the  front  on  that  occasion? 
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Otone  burial  cists  have  been  opened  in  Illinois^  Missouri  and 
^  Tennessee,  but  those  described  below,  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
constitute  the  first  authenticated  group  of  this  class  of  re- 
mains in  Ohio.  When  first  discovered  in  Tennessee  they  were 
regarded  as  the  graves  of  a  race  of  pigmies.  When  the  bones 
of  the  Mound-Builders  were  first  uncovered,  it  was,  and  still 
is,  a  popular  belief  that  they  were  a  race  of  giants.  Their 
lower  jaw  bones  fit  on,  over  the  faces  of  living  men.  As 
the  jaw  of  any  person  of  ordinary  size,  will  go  on  outside  of 
every  other  persons,  this  proof  of  stature  is  nothing.  It  is  like 
persons  sitting  upon  one  another,  in  the  lap.  The  sculls  and 
other  bones  of  the  supposed  Mound-Builders,  like  those  in 
Parkman,  are  found  to  be,  on  examination,  those  of  persons 
of  all  ages  and  sizes,  often  bent  and  crowded  into  the  least 
possible  «pace.  Parkman  is  the  southeastern  township  of 
Qeauga  county,  Ohio. 
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Nelson,  0.,  March  13th,  1882. 
C.  C.  Baldwin,  Esq., 

CuiviLAXD  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  promise  I  send  you  a 
description  of  the  stone  tumulus  at  Parkman,  G-eanga  county, 
Ohio,  which  I  explored,  or  the  partial  ruins  of,  in  August, 
1879. 

It  is  located  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  south 
line  of  the  township  and  county,  and  about  the  same  distance 
east  of  a  line  north  and  south  at  the  middle  of  the  township, 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  bluff  running  nearly  north  and  south, 
with  the  Grand  river  running  southeasterly,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  below  the  mound,  and  distant 
about  fifty  rods.  The  mound  was  built  upon  the  crest  of  a 
bluff,  and  about  tliree  rods  south  of  a  sharp  ravine,  running 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  ravine  is  about  fifty  rods  long,  and 
at  the  lower  end  cuts  through  tlie  bluff,  and  slopes  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

The  place  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  more  so  than  any 
other  spot  for  a  mile  or  so  along  the  river,  which  presents  very 
'fine  scenery  For  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  near  a  salt 
spring  or  ^^deer  lick,"  and  places  which  are  known  to  have 
been  much  frequented  by  pre-historic  peoples.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  rock  shelters  within  a  radius  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  mound,  which  show  use  by  fire-marks, 
debris,  etc. 

When  this  country  was  new,  there  was  a  saw  mill  and  a 
large  mill  dam,  which  was  much  frequented  by  boys  for 
swimming  and  rafting.  These  boys,  now  old  men,  tell  me 
they  used  to  collect  large  numbers  of  ^'trinkets,''  as  they 
called  them,  some  flint  chips,  arrow  heads,  stones  of  slate, 
with  one  or  two  holes  in  them,  skinning  stones,  celts,  and 
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human  boaes.  In  this  way  the  mound  was  reduced  to  a 
partial  state  of  ruin, — one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  stone 
formerly  in  the  mound  having  been  thrown  down  the  blnff. 
About  three-fourths  or  two-thirds  of  the  stone  remained 
nearly  in  their  original  positions.  Parties  who  saw  this, 
before  any  demolition  had  taken  place,  say  it  was  symmetri- 
cal in  form  and  about  six  or  eight  feet  high.  Trees  of  one 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  were  growing  on  the  mound, — an 
elm  of  about  that  size  being  nearly  in  the  middle.  Of  the 
stone  remaining  upon  the  site  of  the  mound,  I  found  that 
more  than  one-half  of  them  had  been  more  or  less  disturbed 
by  the  said  boys  in  search  of  "trinkets." 

This  mound  was  about  sixty  feet  long  and  about  fifteen  feet 
wide  at  base,  tapering,  so  that  it  was  somewhat  conical,  or  to  a 
blunt  p6\ut.  The  stone  composing  it  were  generally  flat,  and 
in  sizes  averaging  from  that  of  an  oyster  shell,  to  about  two 
feet  square  on  surface  at  top  and  bottom,  and  two  to  four 
inches  in  thickness.  The  stone  are  of  the  "Berea  grit/*  or 
sandstone,  but  of  irregular  stratification.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  west  of  the  mound  the  land  is  level  or  table  land.  The 
stone  were  obtained  principally  from  the  southern  slope  of  the 
ravine,  at  the  east  and  near  the  top,  while  a  part  of  them  evi- 
dently came  from  the  low  lands  west,  and  the  slope  of  the 
bluff  east  and  southeast. 

In  exploring  the  mound,  I  was  assisted  by  three  persons, — ' 
my  two  sons,  and  a  friend  by  the  name  of  A.  W.  Gj^bs. 
Two  of  us  commenced  at  each  end,  placing  the  stone  back  of 
us  as  we  took  them  from  the  pile,  thus  making  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  site  and  the  stone  upon  it.  We  found 
that  the  first  work  done  by  the  builders  was  to  excavate 
a  small  quantity  of  earth  in  order  to  level  the  surface  upon 
which  the  mound  was  built,  for  the  ground  descended  a 
a  little  toward  the  bluff.  A  cut  was  made  of  about  (on  an 
average)  four  to  six  inches  in  depth  and  the  dirt  moved  east- 
ward, so  as  to  make  a  sui-face  nearly  on  a  level  about  sixty 
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feefc  in  length  by  fi^e  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  rauning  ap- 
parently due  north  and  soath.  (See  diagram.) 


5^' 

c  6,  line  of  origiiifti  surfooc;  space  a,  the  fill ;  space  6,  the  cut. 

This  plat  made  nearly  level  was  then  nicely  paved  with 
pretty  well  selected  stones  as  regards  thickness,  but  of  all 
sizes.  No  stone  of  this  pavement  had  been  disturbed  since 
first  laid  down.  We  removed  these  all  and  examined  the 
earth  that  had  been  disturbed  below.  Upon  this  pavement, 
stone  caskets  were  walled  off  with  stone  or  little  cells,  of  about 
three  and  one-half  feet  long  by  one  and  one-half  feet  in  width, 
and  fiat  stones  set  edgewise  to  make  the  partitions  between 
them.  I  found  one  of  those  cells  almost  entire,  and  the  distinct 
remains  of  several  others,  so  I  concluded  that  they  were  built 
the  entire  length  of  tlie  sixty  feet.  These  cells  were  covered 
with  large  fiat  stones.  Quite  a  quantity  of  earth  Wits  placed 
in  the  cells  and  above  them,  which  was  soil  taken  probably 
from  the  surface  near  by.  Above  these  cells  or  caskets  and 
around  them  the  mound  seems  to  have  been  built,  by  throw- 
ing the  stone  carelessly  ;  except  to  make  the  shape  heretofore 
spoken  of.  The  base  of  the  mound  wlien  completed  was 
about  three  times  the  width  of  the  pavement. 

In  exploring  the  mound  and  its  foundations  we  found  fiint- 
fiakes,  arrow  heads,  a  number  of  white  pebble  stones,  char- 
coal, quite  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  human  hones,  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  Claws  from  the  forefoot  of  a  dog  or  wolf 
and  bones  of  the  same,  in  small  fragments.  Fragments  of 
skulls  were  mostly  found  along  the  east  end  of  the  cells,  while 
the  bones  of  the  feet  were  along  the  west  end,  I  think  the 
burials  were  made  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  feet  to  the 
west.  Human  teeth  were  found.  An  ornament  made  ef 
slate,  but  of  different  color  and  texture  than  I  have  before 
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seen  was  also  found.  It  was  about  six  inches  long  by  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  side  view  is  like  the  dia- 
gram following,  perforated  with  one  hole,  and 
highly  polished,  but  rather  rude  in  its  outline.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  some  few  stone  in 
the  mound  were  brought  from  the  river  bed  below, 
and  are  a  kind  of  soapstone. 

The  ground  upon  which  this  mound  is  built  is 
of  a  hai'd  yellowish  clay,  with  a  very  thin  soil.  A 
flat  stone  of  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  thick- 
ness, by  a  length  of  twenty  inches,  and  a  width  of  about  twelve 
inches,  but  of  irregular  outline,  which  was  found  over  the 
^'cell"  before  spoken  of  as  being  almost  entire,  has  three 
hacks  or  marks  made  by  a  tool,  perhaps  a  stone  axe  or  a  celt, 
which  are  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  and  in 
width  about  such  as  would  be  made  bv  a  vigorous  blow  with 
some  blunt  edged  instrument. 

The  "  trinkets,"  I  am  informed,  were  largely  slate  orna- 
ments, with  two  perforations,  or  what  are  sometimes  called 
shuttlestones.  The  remainder  were  celts  and  arrow  heads  and 
flakes.  This  concludes  the  description  of  the  mound,  but  the 
surroundings  are  also  interesting,  which  I  will  attempt  to  des- 
cibe. 

This  mound  was  completely  surrounded  by  graves,  which 
answer  the  description  given  of  what  are  called  "six  stone 
GRAVES,"  and  which  were  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  graves 
of  pigmies,  on  account  of  being  so  short.  These  single 
graves  were  built  in  all  respects  like  the  "  caskets  "  mentioned, 
except  there  was  no  pavement  underneath,  or  walled  stone  at 
the  ends  ;  but  flat  stones  were  set  at  ends  and  sides,  and  in 
all  about  six  or  eight  in  number.  A  cavity  of  about  eight  or 
ten  inches,  however,  was  dug  in  the  ground  before  setting 
the  flat  stones.  These  graves  were  also  well  covered  with 
large  flat  stones.  There  were  but  few  of  them  at  the  north 
end  of  the  mound,  the  largest  number  were  on  the  west  side, 
or  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.     These  graves,  like  those 
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in  the  mound,  were  in  a  partial  state  of  ruin  from  the  same 
cause,  but  several  were  almost  entire,  and  one  wholly  so,  makes 
me  sure  of  the  character  of  all.  Human  bones  were  in  th^ 
same  condition  as  in  the  mound.  The  dirt  removed  from 
these  graves,  I  think,  was  put  on  the  gmve  with  the  stone; 
at  all  events  there  was  dirt  on  them  and  among  them.  Arrow 
heads,  flint  chips,  and  white  pebbles,  stones  and  charcoHl  were 
found  also  in  the  graves.  In  the  one  which  Imd  not  been  dis- 
turbed, but  had  for  some  reason  escaped,  (and,  as  I  think,  by 
being  partially  covered  with  the  stone  from  another  grave, 
when  the  search  was  made),  I  discovered  a  beautifully 
**  barred,"  slate  ornament  or  shuttlestone,  which  greatly  in- 
terested me.  I  had  removed  some  dirt  and  stones,  when  I 
came  upon  the  covering  of  flat  stones  which  were  quite  large, 
and  upon  removing  them,  I  noticed  a  number  of  small  thin 
stones,  partially  soapstone  !rom  the  river,  directly  over  the 
part  of  the  grave  containing  the  heart  and  breast,  placed  us  rep- 
presented  in  the  following  diagram,  which  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  upper  surface  of  this  "nest"  of  thin  stones, 
and  their  upper  edges,  about  twenty  in  number. 
The  heavy  line  in  the  middle  represents  the  slate 
ornament,  also  set  edgewise  in  the  middle  of  the 
"nest."  It  is  about  seven  inches  in  length  by  two 
inches  in  width,  though  tapering  towards  the  end, 
and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  with 
two  holes  near  the  middle,  highly  polished  and  beautifully 
striped.  The  thin  stones  were  (or  a  part  of  them),  placed 
alongside  the  ornament,  and  parallel  with  it,  say  about  two- 
thirds  of  them,  the  remaining  one-third  placed  crosswise  at 
the  ends.  I  think  the  burials,  both  in  the  mound  and  outside, 
were  made  with  a  view  to  eJBfectually  prevent  wolves  and  other 
animals  from  obtaining  tlue  dead  bodies. 

My  experience  in  exploring  mounds  is  not  large,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  stone  mound  is  as  ancient  as 
the  earth  mounds,  and  that  the  graves  around  it  are  nearly  as 
old  as  the  mound  itself.     The  relic  found  by  nie  I  still  have  in 
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my  collection.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  here^  when  the 
whites  first  settled,  knew  nothing  of  the  mound  or  the  grayes, 
by  tradition  or  otherwise. 

The  number  of  graves  around  the  mound  has  been  yariously 
estimated  by  different  persons  at  from  forty  to  one  hundred. 
At  the  time  I  commenced  to  explore,  I  thought  it  impossible 
to  ascertain,  definitely,  the  number,  by  reason  of  the  distur- 
bance and  confusion  made  by  curiosity-seekers.  After  con- 
sulting with  some  of  those  who  assisted  me,  I  now  make  the 
estimate  at  sixty,  believing  that  there  were  as  many  as  that. 

A  few  graves  partially  down  the  slope,  southeast  of  the 
mound,  seemed  to  be  of  different  character,  there  being  no 
large  fiat  stone  used  in  covering,  or  set  edgewise,  at  ends  or 
sides  of  the  ^'ruves.  Many  of  these  large  flat  stone  were  evi. 
dently  quarried  from  the  bluff,  northeast  of  mound.  I  think 
force  was  used  by  wedges  and  levers  in  obtaining  them.  The 
open  seams  offered  a  good  opportunity  for  this  kindof  work. 
At  all  events  the  appearance  of  the  quarry,  seems  to  indicate, 
that  such  was  the  case.  In  many  cases  the  flat  stone  set  edge- 
wise at  the  sides  or  ends  of  grave,  served  for  two  graves  in  close 
proximity  at  ends  or  sides. 

Yours  truly, 

Cornelius  Baldwin. 
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Hon.  John  W.  Allen  presided  in  the  absence  of  President 
Whittlesey. 

The  following  was  presented:  * 

Annual  Report  of  G,  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary  and  Treasnrpry 

for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1882. 

finances. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
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The  income  from  endowment  includes,  some  from  previous 
years^  and  for  that^  and  also  because  of  the  difficulty  of  inyest- 
ing  so  as  to  produce  a  large  profit,  it  will  not  be  as  large  next 
year.  The  expenditures  have  kept  within  the  income  from 
necessity.  In  many  directions  a  needed  expenditure  might 
have  been  very  useful,  and  opportunities  never  to  be  had  again 
are  passed.  A  society  of  this  kind,  like  every  other  business, 
prospers  with  money.  The  position  of  the  Society  is  such  that 
from  its  rooms,  collections,  and  endowment,  its  permanence 
and  perpetuity  is  assured  ;  but  it  deserves  wider  means  of 
usefulness. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Publications  for  the  year  have  been — 

No.  54.    Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting,  in  May,  1881. 

No.  55.  The  Address  of  President  Whittlesey  at  that  meeting: 
*'The  State  of  Ohio:  Sources  of  her  Strength." 

No.  56.  ''Ancient  Burial  Cists  in  Northeastern  Ohio,"  by  Cornelius 
Baldwin,  of  Portage  County. 

At  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  a  prominent  friend  of 
our  society,  our  former  Tract  Number  Twenty,  the  Address 
of  Genergd  Garfield  on  ''The  Discovery  and  Ownership  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  Settlement  of  the  Western 
Reserve,"  was  re-printed  in  a  handsome  pamphlet  and  liber- 
ally distributed,  mostly  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the 
late  President.  It  was  originally  delivered  in  1873,  printed 
by  I  s  in  1874,  and  aside  from  the  interest  attaching  to  it  from 
its  illustrious  author,  is  a  careful  studious,  and  most  able  re- 
sume of  Ohio  history.  It  seemed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
many  leading  gentlemen  who  received  it. 

IJINDING. 

More  binding  has  been  done  than  usual.  Much  more  should 
be  done.  Bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  have  a  unique  value. 
Books  published  as  such  can  in  the  main  be  found  again:  bound 
volumes  of  pamphlets,  never.  Classified  and  bound  they  are 
of  easy  access  and  great  usefulness.     The  value  of  pamphlets 
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to  historical  societies  is  much  underrated  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  most  pamphlets  come  to  the  society  through  direct 
solicitation.  We  have  ]U'inted  and  are  just  about  to  issue  a 
circular  relating  to  the  Manufactures  of  Cleveland,  asking  for 
every  catalogue,  trade  list,  or  other  print  or  publication  relat- 
ing in  any  manner  to  any  of  them.  We  ask  every  one  to  help, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  response  will  be  so  general  as  to  give 
a  fair  view  of  the  industries  which  make  our  growing  city. 

THE    LIBRA  BY 

has  received,  by  purchti.se,  a  number  of  county  and  local  his- 
tories. This  is  the  age  of  such  publications.  We  ought  to 
have  every  county  atlas  and  map  as  well.  The  number  of 
books  added  by  purchtise  and  donation  is:  Bound  volumes,  233; 
Pamphlets,  569. 

VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year.  The  increase  has  been  previously  marked  from 
year  to  year.  During  the  last  there  have  been  many  more 
strangers  than  usual  in  the  city.  There  are  few  places  in 
Cleveland  for  them  to  visit.  Tlie  interest  felt  in  everything 
connected  with  General  Garfield  and  his  death  has  called 
many  to  the  rooms.  Even  now,  when  excitement  is  quieted, 
there  are  not  seldom  more  than  fifty  visitors  in  the  rooms  in  a 


single  afternoon. 


THE    MUSEUM. 


The  Museum  has  received  much  intelligent  and  patient  labor 
from  our  zealous  librarian,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  is  getting  in 
splendid  condition  to  be  easily  seen  and  understood.  It  is  a 
very  systematic  museum.  The  intense  interest  felt  by  the 
whole  nation  in  the  death  of  the  late  President  was  such  tlwit 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  one  but  his  family  had  a  peculiar 
inttu-est  in  him.  He  belonged  to  the  nation  and  the  world, 
lie  has  been  for  years — almost  since  our  organization — a  life 
uieuiber  of  our  Society,  much  interested  in  its  objects  and  its 
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success.  He  lies  in  Cleveland,  and  this  city  will  be  ever  fra- 
grant with  his  memory.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  an  nnusual 
pro])riety  in  placing  in  oar  rooms  the  dais  apon  which,  in 
Cleveland,  rested  his  mortal  remains,  and  by  the  kindness  of 
Hon.  B.  R.  Herrick,  the  casket  then  resting  upon  it  is  now 
there.  The  whole  dais  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
Committee,  composed  of  Hon.  R.  B.  Herrick,  William 
Edwards,  George  W.  Gardner,  Henby  S.  Whittlesey, 
BoLivKR  Butts  and  H.  M.  Claflin,  representing  the  citizens 
who  contributed  to  its  erection.  At  the  head  of  the  dais  was 
a  tine  crayon  portrait  of  President  Garfield,  much  admired 
by  all,  and  the  avowed  enry  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
gentlemen  of  the  nation  who  wished  to  purchase  it.  It  might 
have  adorned  some  more  noted  room,  but  our  townsman  who 
ownt'd  it,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  with  patriotic  and  instant  fervor, 
said  that  if  the  Society  had  the  dais  in  its  rooms  there  was  but 
one  place  for  the  portrait:  at  the  head  of  the  casket.  It  hangs 
there  now,  the  free  gift  of  Mr.  Ryder.  In  their  accustomed 
place  are  the  famous  lines: 

'*  f  ife'0  rare  mell  vutt, 

f  iff'0  tvovk  mtii  done, 
'   fife'0  trotvn  tvell  tvott: 

Potv  comeo  veot/' 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  the  origin  of  them.     Mr. 

Thomas  J.  Delano,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  being  in  Cleveland  shortly 

before  the  fnnenil,  saw  in  the  store  of  C.  8.  McKenzie  &C()., 

a  lithograph  of  the  President,  and  ho  inscribed  beneath  the 

Latin  lines: 

"Cursus  vitae  bene  actus, 
Opus  vitae  omiie  factum, 
Laurus  vitae  acquisita, 

Nunc  venit  quies.  ** 

which  attracted  much  attention  in  the  window. 

The  County  Court  House  was  to  be  draped,  and  J.  H. 
Rhodes,  Esq.,  and  M.  G.  Wattersoh,  Esq.,  the  County 
Treasurer,  seeing  the  lines,  were  struck  with  them.     Mr.  Wat- 
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terson  translated  them  as  they  appeared  over  the  casket,  save 
the  second  line  was: 

"  Life's  work  all  done." 

They  were  placed  in  front  of  the  Court  House. 

Eev.  J.  D.  Jones,  chaplain  of  the  Floating  Bethel,  sug- 
gested and  furnished  them  from  his  note  book  to  the  Com- 
mittee, Geobge  W.  Gardneb,  President  of  the  City  Council, 
and  William  H.  Egkman,  City  Clerk. 

The  Latin  was  a  translation  from  an  original  English  poem 
which,  with  an  account  of  all,  follows  this  report. 

There  are  now  in  the  rooms  the  four  of  the  elaborate  floral 
decorations  which  were  selected  by  Mrs.  Garfield  and  re- 
stored. They  are  very  fine  and  life  like.  The  four  are:  the 
wreath,  presented  by  Queen  Victoria,  which  lay  upon  the 
the  President's  bier;  the  Harp,  presented  by  the  Brazilian 
Legation;  the  Cross,  Heart  and  Anchor,  presented  by  the 
Boliyian  Legation ;  and  the  Laural  Wreath  of  the  Nord 
Americanischen  Turner  Bund,  of  St.  Louis.  They  should 
be  seen  by  all  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  articles  added  to  the  museum  is  436. 

death  of  life  members. 

We  have  lost  several  life  members  during  the  past  year. 
The  greatest  loss  to  our  Society,  as  to  all,  was  President  Gar- 
EiBLD.     An  obituary  notice  was  issued  with  the  report  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  although  the  death  was  after  the  meeting. 
I  have  also  to  report  the  death  of  Hon.  Jesse  P.  Bishop  and 
of  Messrs.  Oscar  A.  Childs  and  Ahira  Cobb,  all  of  whom 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  our  society.    Judge 
Bishop  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  our  Endowment  Fund 
Notices  of  all  of  them  accompany  the  report. 
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IN   CONCLUSION. 

The  Secretary  may  seem  to  preaeh  too  much,  but  lie 
cannot  refrain  from  commending  the  care  of  the  Society 
to  its  members.  The  work,  or  pleasure,  should  be  subdi- 
vided. It  is  as  easily  subdivided  as  the  work  in  any  factory, 
and  is  most  interesting  in  detail.  Young  men  will  b^ 
welcome,  and  can  find  each  an  entertaining  and  useful  place. 

iSaid  the  late  President  in  the  address  referred  to:  "  I  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  ot  the  young  men  and  women  who 
hear  me,  to  the  duty  th^f  owe  to  themselves  and  their  ances- 
tors to  study  earnestly  ind  reverently  the  history  of  tlie  great 
w«>rk  accomplished  in  New  Connecticut.  It  is  uur  sacred 
duty  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  stirring  recollections  of  such 
men,  and  preserve  them  as  memorials  of  the  past,  as  lessons 
for  our  own'  inspiration,  and  the  instruction  of  those  who 
shall  come  after  us.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  this  He- 
serve  are  rich  and  abundant." 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was,  on  motion, 
received  and  approved. 

Messrs.  J.  IL  Wadb,  Jr.,  and  J.  F.  Ryder  were  then  elected 
life  members,  iiiul  K.  A.  Brock,  Esq.,  of  the  Virginia  Histor- 
ical Society,  was  elected  a  correrfponding  member.    *' 

C.  C.  Baldwin, 
Scrreiary  and  Treasvrvr, 
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During  the  past  year  three  of  our  life  members,  resideuts  of 
this  city,  have  died:  Judge  Jesse  P.  Bishop,  Oscar  A. 
Guilds,  and  Ahira  Cobb. 

In  regard  to  Jessb  P.  Dibhof  *  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  repeat  the 
following  review  of  his  life  and  character  from  tlie  Cleveland  Herald  of 
October  80,  1881 : 

Js88B  P.  Bishop's  '  armor  was  honesty  and  love,  which  enabled  him 
not  only  to  bide  the  batt'e,  but  also  lo  gain  a  complete  victory.  He 
possesi'ed  rare  virtues;  but  if  there  were  any  wliich  acted  as  special 
motive  powers  in  hiij  life,  they  were  honesty  and  love.  His  conception 
of  honesty  was  ftuch  that  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  honest  to 
a  fault — for  he  was  many  times  brought  upon  himself  misfortune  in 
erring  on  the  side  of  a  too  punctilious  honor.  He  expended  money,  gave 
his  aid,  without  remuneration,  as  a  lawyer;  exerted  himself  day  and 
night;  deprived  himself  of  rest  and  plensure,  in  order  that  he  might 
escape  the  appearance  of  evil  or  avoid  doing  that  which  might  create  a 
doubt  in  his  own  mind,  or  to  e  :if orce  honest  dealing  upon  others .  His  life, 
socially,  professionally  and  religiously,  was  grounded  upon  the  funda' 
mental  principles  of  law — '*  Live  honestly,  hurt  nobody,  render  to  every 
man  his  due."  He  would  not  accept  from  his  clients,  or  trom  any  source, 
anything  he  had  not  earned  by  faithlul  labor,  and  has  returned  gifts 
made  to  him  by  those  for  whom  he  had  performed  some  service,  bfcause 
he  believed  he  had  not  earned  tliem.  There  is  in  his  office  an  envelope 
on  which  is  written,  "Pockett)ook  containing  $136,  found  by  me  De- 
cember 24th.  1874 — advertised."  which  illustrates  how  he  carried  into 
praciice  his  feelings  of  repulsion  in  using  or  receiving  anything  he  had 
not  earned  in  honesty.  There  are  hundreds  who  could  tell  of  his  true 
uprightness  and  invariable  honesty.  There  are  hundreds  who  could  teli 
of  impositions  practiced  upon  him  by  reason  of  betrayal  of  his  confidence, 
because  he  was  so  controlled  by  honesty  himself  that  he  acted  on  the  ])re- 
sumption  that  all  men  were  equally  upright.  There  are  many  who  in  tl  tei  r 
grief  will  cry,  "Oh,  who  will  now  be  my  guide,  protector  and  friend — who 
will  be  so  faithful,  so  true,  so  honest  with  me  and  mine  as  Jesse  P. 

lllsHOPf 


*  Jkhkk  p.  BiHiiop  woHbom  June  1,  16U>,  and  wan  2"'<  mou  of  Pktrr  B18I101*,  who  dieii  in 
l.S*i4.  ICift  frmiulfathcr,  J  Baal  Bishop,  died  in  Panton,  Vt.,  November  IS,  1819,  a^god  74 
}  earn,  and  was  lou  of  Ricuard  Bisiigp,  an  early  ficttler  in  Connecticut. 
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Judge  BiBHOP  also  poflsessed  loye  to  a  greater  extent,  if  possible, 
than  hoDesty.  The  instances  of  his  large-heartedness  and  unselfish- 
ness are  innumerable.  To  those  in  need  he  was  a  friend  in  deed 
and  word;  to  the  afflicted  a  comforter  in  heart  and  hand;  a  sympathizer* 
giving  relief  and  satisfaction;  to  all  he  demonstrated  his  love  by  acts  of 
benevolence  and  benefaction.  He  would  leave  his  employments  to  learn 
and  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  who  solicited  his  help.  His  money,  his 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  his  heart,  were  ever  ready  to  render  substan- 
tial assistance  to  any  who  were  in  want  or  necessity.  To  his  friends  he 
displayed  an  anxious  desire  to  assist  in  every  way  possible.  To  his 
family,  as  husband,  an  incessant,  unselfish  and  yearning  fiood  of  love 
rushed  from  his  heart;  as  father,  a  wonderful  a£Fection  shown  by  his  joy 
at  the  happiness,  by  his  agony  at  the  sorrow  or  suffering  of  his  children. 
Self  was  forgotten,  and  others  occupied  his  attention.  His  example  must 
remain,  but  what  an  infinite  vacuum  will  there  be  by  the  absence  of  the 
practice  of  those  virtues. 

Oscar  A.  Childs  was  born  April  12, 1888,  in  Deerfield,  Mass.  He 
was  son  of  *Herrick  and  Selena  (Buckingham)  Childs,  and  of  a  family 
Fettled  in  Deerfield  some  two  or  three  generations  before. 

His  parents  removed  to  Cleveiand  the  year  he  was  born,  and  he  resided 
here  until  his  death.  Early  in  life  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  boot  and 
shoe  business  in  a  small  building  on  Bank  street,  between  Superior  and 
Frankfort  streets,  and  by  his  sterling  merits  as  a  business  man,  steadily 
advanced.  In  1856  he  formed  a  partnership  in  tHe  same  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Crowbll  &  Childs.  Aftet  the  death  of  Mr.  Cbowbll, 
in  1864,  the  firm  became  O.  A.  Childs  &  Co.,  and  in  1874,  Childs, 
Gboff  &  Co.,  he  having  then  partially  retired  from  active  business,  and 
his  brother  and  other  partners  taking  the  more  active  part.  His  business 
was  very  successful,  and  by  its  systematic  and  able  management  he  ben- 
efited not  only  himself  but  the  city  and  his  customers. 

He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  also  largely  interested  in  other  enter- 
prises. He  was  a  modest  gentleman  who  coveted  not  political  or  other 
honors.  He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  Park  Commissioners  and  did 
much  by  his  good  taste  to  beautify  our  city.    He  was  also  at  the  time  of 


^Hbrmoe  Childs  wm  born  July  S6, 180S,  son  of  David  Wriobt  $nd  Euvkh  (Clapp)  Obiuni 
Doctor  Datid  W.  wm  born  November  27,  1778,  eon  of  Amzi  and  SuBMrr  (Wueirr)  Childi 

Ann  WM  eon  of  Samuki  and  Sarah  (WueHT)  Chiloa,  bom  September  21, 1740. 
Samuil  wm  ion  ef  Samukl  and  Havi^ah  (Babxabd)  Chiuw,  and  botn  September  SO,  1T12. 

lion.  Gkorok  SnsLDON,  DeerfMd'i  historian,  thinks  Samubl  wm  son  of  Rioharo  Childs  of 

Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  born  November  6,  1679. 
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his  death  pn  sfdent  of  the  Union  Club,  and  had  been  for  some  years  a 
director  of  th<*  Merciumts  NMiiotitii  Batik. 

He  was  a  g  uilcuiaii  of  libci*ai  generuu;^  pubhc  spii'it,  taking  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  as  well  as  any  other  intelligetit 
enrerpr  se.  His  mind  was  of  a  high  order,  his  judgment  sagacious  and 
thoughtful.  He  was  a  miii  of  varied  reading,  fond  of  mechanics  and 
science.  He  loved  travel  and  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.  His  pastor  tes- 
tifies that  bis  was  a  broad  and  generous  mind,  and  thai  he  had  a  tender 
reverence  for  all  true  practical  religion. 

The  directors  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  testified  well  to  "  his 
judgment  at  all  times  clear,  positive  and  practical;  to  his  character  of 
unsullied  integrity;  to  his  readiness  as  a  citizen  to  contribute  both  of  his 
time  and  means  to  every  worthy  cause;  to  his  thoughtful,  courtesy, 
large  execiitive  ability,  and  his  extreme  modesty." 

They  to  his  children,  and  we  to  all  who  read  this,  commend  his  love 
of  truth,  his  unwavering  devotion  to  principle,  and  his  delicate  sense  of 
honor. 

He  was  out  of  health  for  some  time,  but  finally  died  somewhat  sud- 
denly on  the  7th  of  September,  1881,  at  the  seaside  in  Connecticut 

Mb.  Cobb  died  at  his  residence  in  this  city  quite  unexpectedly  to  his 
friends  and  himself,  on  the  evening  of  April  11,  1882.  As  a  man  of 
business,  his  career,  was.  in  many  respects  remarkable.  His  father  with 
the  family,  removed  from  Tolland,  Connecticut,  to  the  almost  unsettled 
town^ip  of  Berlin,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  in  1819.  After  the  usual  hard 
exp«rience  of  the  Western  Pioneer,  he  died  in  1827;  and  the  family 
returned  to  Tolland,  with  great  difficulty  clearing  the  land  of  taxes,  and 
making  a  sale  of  it.  This  son  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  as  a  necessity; 
but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  determined  to  return  to  Ohio,  with  the  con- 
viction that  Ihe  new  West  presented  a  far  better  field  to  hopeful  young 
men  than  the  older  States.  He  came  to  Korwalk,  in  Huron  County, 
where  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  become  the  clerk  of  John  Buckingham. 
aonerchant  and  postmaster,  in  the  year  1829.  In  1833  Mr.  BncKXNeHAM 
made  him  the  managing  partner,  in  a  branch  8tor.i  at  Birmingham,  in 
Erie  County,  Ohio.  With  a  physical  constitution  that  seomed  to  require 
no  rest,  and  a  mental  activity  such  as  few  men  are  gifted  with,  his  com- 
bined energies  were  bent  on  business.  He  soon  owned  the  principal 
mill,  the  manufactories,  workshops  and  stores  of  the  village.  In  1841, 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  whea^  and  flour  trade,,  his  life-long  frieud,  Captain 
Alva  Bbadlby,  of  Vermillion,  and  himself  built  a  schooner  of  120  tons, 
of  which  Captain  Bradlbt  took  command.     In  1859  this  beginning  of 
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their  Lake  craft  bad  become  a  fleet  of  twelve  vessels.  Mr.  Cobb  came 
to  Cleveland  as  a  resident  in  1852,  where  he  acquired  the  property  kaown 
as  the  Cleveland  House,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Square,  south  of  Superior 
street.  Substantial  buiMiags  soou  replaced  the  decayed  wooden  tavcra 
and  its  stables  for  country  teams,  until  the  entire  lot  became  one  block 
under  the  name  of  the  Forest  City  House.  Before  he  r^^ached  the  age  of 
forty  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  with  the  beat  business  men  of  Cleveland. 
His  perceptions  of  the  future  were  broad,  intelligent  and  accurate.  He 
was  inclined  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  enterprises,  which  to  him  appeared 
promising  in  a  growing  city,  but  not  as  a  rash  or  even  as  a  risky  specu- 
lator. His  real  estate  was  selected  with  judgmen»,  *and  improved  with 
substantial  buildings,  formini;  the  sure  foundation  of  a  fortune.  He  had 
what  is  everywhere  necessary  to  success,  full  confidence  in  his  own  con- 
clusions, and  in  the  selection  of  agents  and  partners  he  showed  an  accurate 
judgment  of  men.  His  conception  of  tbe  busineHs  in  hand  was  so  clear, 
and  his  contracts  were  so  free  from  ambi<;uity  tuat  he  was  seldom  in- 
volved in  litigation.  He  was  in  all  things  a  man  of  positive  convictions, 
freely  expressed,  but  without  malice.  His  capacity  for  business  was 
more  than  a  talent;  it  had  the  breadth  and  certainty  of  geniu*^.  But  his 
desire  to  accumulate  did  not  lead  him  to  adopt  doubtful  schemes,  or  to 
acquire  money  by  any  but  honorably  and  legitimate  modes.  An  unfor- 
tunate difficulty  in  hearing  impaired  his  social  life,  and  limited  his  per- 
sonal ass(KMates  to  very  few.  He  was  with  them  always  genial  and  often 
jolly,  not  cated  by  financial  success,  but  more  and  more  inclined,  in  a 
quiet  way.  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  to  sustain  undertakings  of  general 
benevolence.  There  are,  therefore,  many  reasons  why  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cobb  is  a  public  loss  to  the  community. 

The  Cleveland  ^tfraW  of  April  12,  18S2,  says:  "After  a  life  distin- 
guished by  earnest  and  uniiring  effort,  crowned  with  a  commensurate 
success,  Ahira.  Cobb,  one  of  Cleveland's  most  prominent  citizens,  and 
partner  in  the  extensive  drug  house  of  Strong,  Cobb  &  Co. ,  after  an 
illness  of  a  week,  died  quite  suddenly  last  night.  He  was  67  years  of  age 
in  October  last,  and  had  thus  reached  nearly  the  allotted  three  score  and 
ten.  His  illness  was  not  considered  dangerous,  and  his  sudden  death 
found  those  who  hoped  for  him  many  years  yet,  entirely  unprepared  for 
the  sad  news.  The  deceased  was  a  man  of  vigorous  habits  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  business  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  married  in  1839  to  Miss  Maria  Bryant,  who  survives 
him.  daughter  of  Jonai'HAN  Byrant,  of  Birmingham,  who  moved  from 
Kew  Milford,  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1815.  Eight 
children  were  bom  unto  them,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living.  In  his 
death  Cleveland  loses  an  enterprising  and  generous  citizen,  who  has  been 
identified  with  and  aided  largely  in  her  growth  and  prosperity." 
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f  ife*0  varr  mell  ntn, 
ftfe'0  movli  turll  Hone, 
fife'o  tvown  tuell  moit, 
|law  rontee  reot." 


C.  C.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  ^^«^«'  M^««-'  ^^*y^'  ^®®2. 

Cleveluid,  Ohio, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  28th  ultimo  is  at  hand,  and  I  take  plea- 
sure in  enclosing  copy  of  verses,  as  requested,  Just  as  taken  from  my 
scrap  book,  author's  name  affixed. 

My  impression  is  that  the  slip  was  cut  from  a  portion  of  a  newspaper 
I  fonnd  in  some  hotel  room,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  time,  place  or  name 
of  paper.    I  think  it  was  written  two  years  past. 

I  committed  to  memory  the  verses,  and  being  in  Cleveland  at  the  time 
of  PreRident  Gabfibld's  death,  suggested  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  that  I  should  inscribe  the  llrst  verse  as  an  appropriate  sentiment 
upon  the  margin  of  the  lithograph  of  President  Garfield  which  he 
proposed  to  place  in  his  window.  -It  then  appeared  and  Mr.  Mcli^ 
VAiNB  can  better  explain  what  transpired  thereafter.  Hoping  you  may 
be  able  to  obtain  from  the  abeve  what  you  desire. 

I  am  yours  truly,  Thos.  1.  DBiiANO,  Jr." 

Mr.  McIlvaine  is  the  partner  of  Mr.  0.  S.  McKenzie  as 
C.  S.  McKenzie  &  Co. 

"Itaque  Reliuquitur  Sabbatisnms  Populo  DeV— Vulgate. 

Cursus  vitae  bene  actus 
Opus  vitae  omne  factum, 
Ltiurus  vitae  acquisita. 
Nunc  venit  quies. 

Res  adversae  praeterlapsse, 
lies  tentantcs  non  ioventae, 
Navis  littus  jam  attingens. 
Nunc  venit  quies. 

Cedit  nunc  fides  videndo, 
Dies  nocti  supervenit. 
Lux  a  Jesu  impertitur. 
Nunc  venit  quies. 

Breve  tempus  nos  manemus, 
Sed  aut  jam  aut  saltem  sero 
Portam  nobis  mors  recludet. 
Tunc  venit  quies. 

Wm.  n.  Crosby. 


1 
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The  lines  were  originally  written  in  Englieh,  as  appears  by 
the  following  letter  of  Rev.  Howard  Crosby  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Sunday  Sun,  of  this  city: 

••  Dear  Sir :  Tlie  author  of  *  Life's  Race  Well  Run*  is  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Parker,  of  Pou^hkeepsie.  It  was  composed  by  bim  in  1S79,  while 
ridiog  in  bis  gig.  The  Latin  version  was  made  by  my  brother.  Professor 
W1LLLA.H  H.  Crosby,  of  Poughkeepsie.  Both  English  and  Latin  ver- 
sions appeared  in  the  New  York  Ooierver,  May  18,  1880.  I  inclo&e  a 
genuine  copy  of  the  verses,  sent  me  by  Dr.  Parker  himself.  You  see 
it  differs  from  the  copy  you  sent  me  in  haTtng  only  one  'well'  in  the  first 
verse.  Yours  very  respectfmly, 

Howard  Crosby. 
116  East  Nmrsiimi  Btmr, 

Nbw  York,  Sbit.  11,  1882. 

The  original  poem  reads  as  follows: 

'*Th«re  remminetb  therefore  arMt  for  the  people  of  God.** 

Life's  race  well  run. 
Life's  work  all  done. 
Life's  victory  won ; 

Now  Cometh  rest. 

Sorrows  are  o'er. 
Trials  no  more, 
Ship  reacheth  shore; 

Now  Cometh  rest. 

Faith  yields  to  sight. 
Day  follows  night, 
Jesus  gives  light; 

X^ow  Cometh  rest. 

We  a  while  wait. 
But,  soon  or  late. 
Death  ope's  the  gate; 

Then  cometh  rest. 
SBiAoisniA,  1870.  E.  H.  P. 

Dr.  Edwabd  Hazen  Parker,  M.  D.,  is  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  class  of  1846,  a  physician  in  Poughkeepsie 
who  has  roceived  many  honors  in  his  profession  and  is  well 
know  as  a  writer  and  professor,  besides  having  been  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society. 

Not  being  aware  that  the  lines  were  originally  English  and 
desiring  to  present  with  this  a  translation  of  the  Latin  in 
the  same  metre,  the  writer  Iianded  them  to  Levi  F.  Bauder, 
now  Auditor  of  Cuyahoga  County,  and  requested  a  metrical 
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translation.     The  Sunday  Sun,  of  September  17,  1882,  gives 

the  following  account  of  the  result: 

Mr.  Baudkr  did  nothing  with  it  at  the  time,  but  'a  week  or  so  later 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  £.  R.  Perkins  being  in  the  Auditor's  office  on 
business,  tlie  three  sat  down,  the  AdsI  versification  beini;  left  solely  to  Mr. 
Baubbr. 

The  first  stanza  is  that  of  the  inscription,  and  the  whole  reads  as 
follows: 

Life's  race  well  run, 
Life's  work  well  done. 
Life's  crown  well  won, 
Now  comes  rest. 

All  troubles  o'er. 
We  strive  no  more. 
Ship  touching  shore, 
Now  comes  rest. 

Faith  yields  to  sight, 
Day  conquers  night. 
From  Christ  comes  light, 
Now  comes  rest. 

Brief  time  we  wait. 
For  soon  or  late 
Death  swhigs  the  gate. 
Then  comes  rest. 

It  seems  at  first  quite  remarkable  that  these  lines  should 
haye  in  every  stanza  the  rhymes  of  the  original.  But  surprise 
disappears  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  latter  being  a  trans- 
lation itself  from  rhymes,  when  retranslated  into  the  Saxon, 
demanded  by  the  short  metre,  furnishes  in  each  stanza  three 
words  that  rhyme  and  form  the  appropriate  closing  words. 

The  following  translation  was  suggested  of  the  first  stanza 
as  being  nearer  the  fine  sense  of  the  Latin: 

Life's  race  well  run, 
Life's  work  all  done, 
Life's  crown  just  won. 
Now  comes  rest. 

But  with  its  history  no  ono  can  substitute  any  translation  to 
that  which  now  appears  in  our  rooms.  v 

The  origin  of  the  lines  has  excited  considerable  discussion, 
and  we  leam  by  letter  from  Captain  Frank  H.  Mason,  Con- 
sul at  Basle,  that  their  authorship  has  been  claimed  for  an 
Englishman. 
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Biography  of  Ephraim  Kirby, 

Diracior  In  Mie  Connecticut  Land  Oompany  in  1795. 


BY  DR.  TN&OOATUS  GARLICK, 

If eraber  of  the  9^etj. 


Dear  Sir:  In  Aocordsnee  with  yoar  often 
exi>reeeed  wish,  I  herewith  present  roar 
•ooietj  with  a  Terr  brief  biographj  of  the 
Hon.  Ephraim  Kirby,  of  Conneetiout.    I  re- 

Kit  that  it  is  not  more  full  and  complete, 
t  it  embraces  the  more  prominent  cTents 
of  his  life.  During  my  mother's  lifetime 
0he  had  in  her  possession  a  larse  jpackaee  of 

Eapers  and  letters  relating  to  Ephraim  Kir- 
y.  After  mj  mother's  death  they  were  taken 
1^  Mrs.  Ann  Klrby  Bamum,  of  Baltimore, 
(my  mother's  and  £.  Kirby's  sister,)  and  sent 
to  St.  Augustine  for  Major  Belton  to  compile, 
but  they  noTor  reached  him,  being  lost  at 
Ma.  I  shall  therefore  haye  to  depend  main- 
ly on  other  sources  than  family  records  and 
fSunily  correspondence  for  information  and 
faoto. 

And,  first.  I  find  in  Drake's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  the  following  notice  of  Epnraim 
Kirby:  "Ephraim  Kirby,  born  in  Litchfield. 
Connecticut,"  (this  is  an  error,  Kirby  was 
bom  in  Woodbury,  Conn.)  ''February  23, 
1757;  died  at  Fort  Stoddard,  MisstBsippi, 
October  2,  1804;  appointed  United  States 
District  Judge  1804  by  President  Jefferson; 
was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hiil,  and  con* 
tmued  in  the  service  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  in  nineteen  battles  and  skimushes, 
receiTing  thirteen  wounds,  seTen  of  which 
were  9aMr  cuts,  and  left  on  the  field  for  dead. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Yale  Colieffe  in  1787;  a  lawyer  of 
eminence  in  Litchfield  in  1789;  first  reporter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut;  in  the  State  Legislature  from 
1791  to  1801.  Hii  son,  B.  M.  Kirby,  a  major 
in  the  war  of  1812." 


The  following  biographical  ekeftdh  wa« 
written  some  twenty  or  more  Tears  since  by 
an  old  lawyer  of  Litchfi«ldfor  Mrs.  Ann  Kir- 
by Bamum,  and  sent  by  her  to  Hon.  Samuel 
Starkweather,  of  CleTCland.  The  name  of 
the  writer  is  missing  with  the  diMe: 

''Hon.  Ephraim  Kirby  was  born  in  Judea 
Society,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  on  a  farm  now 
owned  DT  Andrew  Hines,  Em.  The  cellar, 
OTer  whfch  the  house  stood  still  remains.  .It 
is  situated  about  eighty  rods  from  General 
Daniel  B.  Brinsmade's  dwelling  house,  and 
to  this  day  is  known  as  the  Kirby  farm.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  Ephraim  was  employed  on  the 
farm  during  lus  boyhood.  At  the  ase  of  six- 
teen, fired  with  the  patriotism  which  burst  into 
a  fiajnt  throughout  the  country  on  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  shouldered  his 
musket  and  marched  with  the  Tolunteers  to 
the  scene  of  conflict  in  time  to  be  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  HUl,  and  remained  in  the  field  un- 
til independence  was  achie?ed,  with  only  a 
few  intervals,  when  driven  from  it  by  severe 
wounds.  He  was  in  nineteen  battles  and 
skirmishes,  among  which  were  Brandy- 
wine,  Monmouth,  and  Germantown,  and 
received  thirteen  wpunds,  seven  of 
which  were  saber  cuts  on  the  head, 
inflicted  by  a  British  dragoon  at  German- 
town,  where  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field. 
These  honorable  scars  be  carried  with  him 
through  life.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
he  rejected  with  indignation  the  offer  of 
assistance  to  speculate  in  soidiers'  certificates 
by  which  he  might  have  amassed  wealth 
without  labor,  but  preferring  to  be  penniless 
as  he  was  than  by  thus  taking  advantage  of 
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the  BeecMitiei  of  hii  comradeB  in  arms. 
By  th«  labor  of  hia  own  ban'da  he  earned  the 
price  of  hia  education.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  Yale  College  and  Ib  1787 
the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  was 
conferred  on  him  by  that  college.  Mr.  Kirby 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Reynold  Marvin, 
Esq.,  of  Litchfield,  who  had  been  Kind's 
attorncT  before  the  war  and  who  relin- 
qaished  that  office  for-  the  purpose  of  en- 
gM^ing  in  the  preat  struggle  for  independence. 
After  Mr.  Kirby  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
he  married  Miss  Ruth  Marvin,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  his  distinguished  pre- 
ceptor and  patron.  In  1791  Colonel 
Kirby  was  elected  for  the  first  time  a 
repreaentative  to  the  L^islature,  a  post 
of  honor  and  responsibility  to  which  he 
was  subsequenil^  re-eleeied  at  thirteen 
semi-annual  elections.  As  a  legislator  he 
was  always  distinguished  for  the  dimity  of 
his  deportment,  for  his  comprehensive  and 
enli^tened  views,  for  the  liberality  of  his 
aentiments,  and  for  his  abilitv,  firmness,  and 
deciaion.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  the  Presidency  in  1801,  Colonel  Kirbv  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  tlie  National  lleve- 
nue  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  About  this 
period  he  was  for  several  years  the  Demo> 
cratie  candidate  for  Governor,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  was  always  beaten. 
Upon  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Jefferson  appointed  him  district  judge  of 
the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Orleans. 
Having  accepted  the  office,  he  set  out  for 
New  Orleans,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  reach 
that  place.  Having  reached  Fort  Stoddard  in 
the  Mississippi  Territorv,  he  was  taken  sick 
with  yellow  fever,  and  died  October  2,  1804, 
a^ed  fort^-seven  years,  at  a  period  when  a 
wide  political  career  seemed  opening  upon 
him.  His  remains  were  interred  there  with 
the  honors  of  war  and  other  demonstrations 
of  respect.  While  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  Litchfield,  in  1789,  he  published  a 
volume  of  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Superior  Court  and  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
of  Connecticut.  This  was  a  novel  under- 
taking, being  the  first  volume  of  law  reports 
ever  published  in  America.  It  was  execu- 
ted with  ability  and  faithfulness,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  authority  in  all  our  courts. 
Colonel  Kirby  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
moral  as  well  as  physical  courage,  devoted 
in  hia  feelings  and  aspirations,  warm,  gen- 
erous, and  constant  in  his  attachments,  and 
of  indomitable  energy.  He  was  withal 
gentle  and  winning  in  his  manners,  kindly 
10  his  disposition,  and  naturally  of  an 
ardent  and  cheerful  temperament,  though  the 


last  few  years  of  hii  life  were  saddened  by 
heavy  pecuniary  misfortunes. 

"As  a  lawyer,  he  was  remarkable  for  frank- 
ness and  downright  honesty  to  his  clients, 
striving  to  prevent  litigation  and  effecting 
compromises.  He  eojoy^  the  friendship  of 
many  of  the  sages  of  the  Revolution;  his  cor- 
respondence with  whom  would  form  inter- 
esting materials  for  the  history  of  his  timet, 
but  unfortunately  almost  all  of  it  was  lost  at 
sea  between  New  York  and  St.  Augustine 
some  twenty  years  since.  A  few  letters  to 
and  from  Pj«esident  Jefferson  are  still  pre- 
served by  his  son.  Colonel  Edmund  Kirby,  of 
Brownsville,  N.  Y.,  which  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  relations  of  confidence  existing 
between  that  great  statesman  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

"Mrs  Ruth  Kirby,  the  widow  of  Ephraim 
Kirby,  died  at  Litchfield  in  October,  1817, 
aged  fifty- three  years." 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  in  error  as  to 
Kirby's  being  left  for  dead  on  the  field  at  the 
battle  of  German  town.  The  place  where  lit 
was  so  badl;jr. wounded  and  left  fordetd  watas 
Elk  River,  in  the  month  of  September,  1777, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Germantown.  Kirby 
was  engaged  in  a  great  many  battles  and 
skirmishes,  and  received  many  wounds, 
but  his  worst  wounds,  the  saber  cuts  ia 
his  head  and  arms,  were  received  in  a  skir- 
mish at  Elk  River,  if  butchering  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war  without  arms  in  their  hands 
can  be  called  a  ikirmish.  In  all  other  re- 
specte  the  foregoing  sketch,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  entirely  correct.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending Kirby's  entering  the  army  and  being 
so  terribly  wounded  have  been  so  often  re- 
lated to  me  by  mv  mother  and  by  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Barnum,  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
about  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where, 
be  received  those  saber  cuts  in  his  h«sd. 
Many  years  ago  Mrs.  Barnum  and  myself 
were  going  to  Havre  de  Orace  on  a  steam- 
Ooat,  and  as  we  were  passing  the  mouth  of 
Elk  River,  my  aunt  called  my  attention  to 
that  river,  saying:  "Doctor,  there  is  the 
place  where  your  uncle  Ehpralm  Kirbv  wat 
so  terribly  wounded,  and  left  on  the  field  for 
dead."  She  then  related  to  me  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  affair,  as  my  mother  had 
often  done  before.  Ephraim  Kirbv, 
with  other  young  men  of  Litchfield 
county,  formed  a  companv  of  cavalry,  and 
equipped  themselves,  and  furnished  their 
own  liorses,  and  went  into  the  service  at  vol- 
unteers. I  do  not  remember  at  what  plaee 
they  joined  the  array,  but  that  company  of 
cavalry  was  engaged  in  several  battles  and 
a  great  many  skirmishes,  one  of  which  being 
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wheo  Kirby  was  woanded  and  left  for  dead. 
NemrLr  all  the  members  of  this  company  loet 
their  lives  before  the  close  of  the  war.  At 
tbe  time  when  our  army  lay  somewhere  south 
of  Philadelphia,  perhaps  on  or  near  the 
Brandy winej  the  British  under  Lord  Howe 
sailed  op  the  Chesapeake  and  lauded  a  little 
■OQtli  of  Elk  Biver  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1777.  Some  of  our  troops  were  left  in  the 
rrmr  of  the  main  army  north  of  Elk  River  for 
the.pQrpose  of  keeping  Washington  advised 
mm  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  British  army 
vnder  Lord  Howe.  Among  the  troops  so 
left  was  the  company  of  cavalry  of  which 
Kirby  was  a  member.  A  portion  of 
this  companv,  I  do  not  recollect  how  raany, 
were  ordered  to  cross  Elk  River  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconnoitering,  and  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  whereabouts  of  Lord  Howe's 
sriDT.  This  was  in  the  fore  part  of  Septem- 
^  They  had  to  swim  the  river,  and  aft«r 
ling,  dismounted,  and  were  engaged  in 
gctttng  the  water  out  of  their  boots.  Many 
of  them  had  drawn  off  their  boots  for  that 
varpose  when  they  were  surprised  by  a  large 
Toree  of  BriUsh  dragoons  and  captured.  Af- 
fter^ving  up  their  arms  they  were  robbed  of 
wlist  liule  money  they  had,  puid  also 
of  th4*ir  watches,  and  every  man 
ezeept  Kirby  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Lewis  were  killed  in  cold  blood.  Kirby  was 
•vppoeed  to  be  dead,  and  Lewis,  like  old 
Jsek  Falstaff,  fell  on  the  ground  in  the 
melae,  and  feigned  death  so  well  that  he 
sseaped.  Kirby  stood  by  and  under  his 
horse's  head,  while  a  British  dragoon  was 
beltimr  awa^  at  his  head  with  his  sword, 
Kirbv  dodging  the  blows  as  best  he  could, 
ssd  fending  off  with  his  arms,  which  were 
bsdly  wounded.  The  wounds  on  his  hcAd 
were  fearful,  cutting  through  both  tables 
of  the  skull  and  into  the  brain,  .  a 
portion  of  which  was  loet.  Thirtv  odd  pieces 
<»f  his  skull  were  removed  by  the  surgeon. 
After  the  British  drajgoons  left,  Lewis  got 
up,  snd  after  examining  his  comrades,  he 
foand  everv  one  dead  except  Kirby,  who  was 
brcAthing,  but  unconscious.  Not  far  from 
the  place  where  this  happened  was  a  log 
esbiD,  in  which  resided  an  aged  widow,  who 
consented  to  let  Lewis  bring  Kirby  to  her 
house,  and  leave  him  there  until  a  surgeon 
eoold  be  sent  to  dress  his  wounds.  Word 
was  immediately  sent  to  his  father  at  Litch- 
field, that  his  son  was  mortally  wounded,  but 
eontcarr  to  all  expectations,  his  wounds 
healed  kindly,  and  rapidly,  though  he  still 
remained  unconscious.  In  the  month  of  De- 
eember  following  his  father  went  after  him 
<a  great     journey    in     those    days),    and 


took  him  home  to  Litchfield.  His 
wounds  had  all  healed,  but  he  still 
remained  unconscious,  .and  no  one  iupposM 
he  would  ever  recover  his  mental-  faculties. 
But  some  time  in  the  foUowine  May  he  sud- 
denly sprung  from  .  his  bed,  exclaiming, 
"Where  is  Eagle!"  meaning  his  horse.  From 
that  moment  he  was  all  right  in  his  mind, 
and  remained  so  ifntil  his  death.  Very  soon 
after  this  he  re-entered  the  army,  and  re- 
mained iu  it  until  the  close  .of  the  war. 
Kirby  could  not  have  been  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  a9  he  was  ly- 
ing insensible  from  his  wounds  received  at 
Elk  River  at  the  time  these  battles  were 
fought,  remaining  so  until  the  following 
month  of  May.  The  battle  of  Brandywine 
was  fought  September  11,  1777;  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  October  4,  1777;  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  June  28,  1778.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  was  engaged  iu  this  last  battle,  as  he  re- 
entered the  army  very  soon  after  he  reooT- 
ered  from  his  wounds. 

Ephraim  Kirby's  children  were  Major 
Reynolds  Marvin  Kirby,  and  Major  Edmund 
Kirby,  both  of  whom  held  commissions  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  died  during  our  war 
with  Mexico,  being  with  our  armv  at  that 
time.  Kirby  had  two  daughters,  the  eldest, 
Catherine,  married  Major  Joseph  Smith,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  afterwards  Judge 
Smith,  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  the  father  of 
E.  Kirby  Smith,  the  rebel  general  in  our  late 
Rebellion.  The  youngest  daughter,  I  forget 
her  name,  married  Colonel  Belton,  of  toe 
United  States  Army,  and  both  are  stiU  liv- 
ing, as  I  understand,  in  Florida.  It  will  be 
s«en  by  referring  to  the  Early  History  of 
Cleveland,  that  Ephraim  Kirby  was  one  of 
the  original  thirty- five  proprietors  of  our 
Western  Reserve,  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud.  This  company  was  known  as  the 
"Connecticut  Land  Company,"  Kirby  being 
a  member  of  the  first  board  of  directors,  and, 
I  believe,  the  company's  legal  adviser.  The 
names  of  all  the  members  of  this  company 
will  be  found  in  Whittlesey's  Early  Hutory 
of  Cleveland,  and  the  amoi:^nt  of  each  sub- 
scription. 

The  foregoing   sketch    contains    the  most 

Sromioent  events  in  the  life  of  Ephraim 
lirby.  I  will,  however,  add  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  my  friend,  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Starkweather,  of  Cleveland,  as 
it  relates  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Kirby  fam- 
ily: 

**Clisv ELAND,  January  2,  1874. 

"Dr.  T.  Garliok: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  say 
ing  you  were  about   to   write  a  short  biog- 
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rsphj  of  Jttdffe  Kphimim  Kirby,  Mid 
MKue  Cor  fimie  fiu^to  in  reUtioa 
%o  xtm  gmiBalocr  of  the  tmaaiXy, 
Hi«iiMlfa«r  wM  Banioo  Storkweather,  the 
jumageit  child  and  daughter  of  Jolia  Sterk- 
weather,  who  eettled  in  Stonington,  Coan., 
•hont  the  ▼ear  1717,  where  lie  liredaad  died, 
aad  where  he  miaed  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, his  eon  Ephraim,  my  graodmtiiar,  b^ 
iag  hie  yoanj^  eon,  and  Eanioe, 
ae  I  have  eaid,  hie  youogeat  daugh- 
ter and  child.  BphnUm.  my  graodfamr, 
was  bora  September  1,  1733.  Boaioe,  yoar 
gramf  molher,  hie  tieter,  wae.  born  Sept^ber 
19, 1735.  In  what  year  the  married  Abraliam 
Kirby,  1  don't  know.  It  Mpeart  tliat  she 
named  one  of  her  eoD9,  the  first-born  I  pre- 
sume, i^Ker  her  favorite  brother,  Ephraim. 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  lie  could  never 
have  oomi>leted  his  studies  at  Yale  CoUeiee, 
where  he  graduateil  in  1755,  without  the  help 
of  his  beloved  sister  Eunice.  The  said  John 
Starkweather,  of  Stonington,  the  father  of 
Ephraim  and  Eunice,  was  a  descendant  of 
Robert  Starkweather,  in  the  third  generation, 
who  emigrated  to  Boeton,  Mass.,  about  the 
year  1630.  From  the  John  Starkweather,  of 
Stonington,  have  descended  all  of  the  name 
of  any  note.  The  Kirby  family  have  been 
the  most  distinguished.  It  is  singular  that  I 
never  heard  my  grandtether  Ephraim  speak 
in  the  way  of  boasting  of  sny  of  his  rela- 
tions,except  the  Kirbys— the  tiusband  and  the 
children  of  his  sister  Eunice. 

"Of  Ephraim  Kirby  and  of  hisfiife  and 
times,  a  most  interesting  paper  could  be  writ- 
tea  if  all  the  facts  couid  be  procured.  He 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  Connecticut.  He  was  the  champion  of 
Jefferson,  and  brought  down  upoo  nimself 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Federal  power,  then 
dominant  and  overwhelming.  On  fast  days, 
the  magistrates  and  clergy  of  Connecticut 
would  fulminate  against  Jefferson  and  his  ad- 
herents— that  day  being  a  privileged  day  for 
them,  and  the  clergymen  in  Litchfield  would 
sometimes  be  so  personal  that  all  eyes  in  the 
meeting-house  would  be  turned  towards 
Kirby,  as  he  sat  in  his  pew,  as  being  the  one 
hit,  and  as  he  could  not  talk  back,  and 
unable  to  bear  it  longer,  he  left  the  church, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Litcnfield,  now  one  of 
the  strongest  churches  there,  and  the  best 


endowed  j  so  true  it  u,  that  the  blood  of  thi 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  oharoh.  I  oClaa 
detailed  these  facU  to  old  Mrs.  Bamma, 
^onr  aunt.  The  part  takaii  by  Jodfo  Kftrbf 
VOL  the  ReTolntioiiary  War  would  be  mam/L  ia- 
tarestinK  if  it  oould  be  writtea  oak  Yo«a 
traly,  Sakvbl  Stabs  wiathbs." 


The  progenitors  of  the  Kirbv  family,  al 
Connecticut,  emigrated  from  Warwickahir% 
England,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  have  attempted  to  write  oat  the  •bo^ 
biographloal  sketch  of  EphnUm  Kirt^,  whili 
lyina  on  my  lounge  and  aiiileriag  saw«ra^ 
moat  of  the  time.  I  am  fully  aware  of  tti 
imperfections  of  style,  but  the  statementa,  #b 
corrected  by  myself,  may  he  relied  on,  wid 
accepted  as  historical  facts. 

Thbodatus  Gablick.« 

Bssroao,  Octahooa  Cuuvrr,  Oaio^ 
Jsausry  10th,  1874. 

^~— ~~-^-^^— ■^■— ^^^^^— ^""""i.— ^-^-""—"i^^"— ^"^"^^"^^^— ^^."^-^^"—^.^ 

NOTB.— The  late  Dr.  Jared  P.  Kirtland 
bed  recollections  of  an  enthusiastio  State 
Democratic  Convention  held  at  Wallin^ord, 
Connecticut,  at  which  Judge  Kirby  was 
nominated  for  Governor.  It  was  held  in  the 
meeting  house,  and  the  crowd  wsa  so  grsat 
that  the  jnilleries  showed  signs  of  giving  way. 
Some  raus  were  brought  in  as  props,  and  the 
Convention  proceeded  to  finisli  its  work. 

His  name  appears  frequently  on  the  U.  S. 
Army  Registers,  generally  through  the  de- 
scendants of  the  daughters.  Major  Ednaand 
Kirby,  an  officer  of  the  war  of  1812,  waa  his 
son;  also  Major  R.  M.  Kirby,  who  died  in 
1842.  Ephraim  Kirby  Bamum,  who  died  in 
1849,  witli  the  rank  of  Msjor  in  the  Renlar 
Army,  was  a  grandson  on  the  side  ox  hta 
mother.  Kphraim  Kirby  Smith  was  aaother^ 
a  graduate  of  West  Point;  and  a  Major  kiUeJ 
at  Molmo  Del  Rey,  in  Mexico.  His  aoawl 
J.  L.  Kirby  Smith,  graduated  from  the  U.  & 
Military  Academy  as  Lieutenant  of  TopcK 
graphical  Engineers,  and  was  engaged  on  tbt 
Government  surveys  ofthe  Lakes.  He  wai 
Colonel  of  the  43rd  Re^^ent  of  Ohio  Voluii* 
teers,  and  killed  at  Connth,  Mississippi.  His 
uncle,  Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  also  graduated 
at  West  Point,  entered  the  Army  and  served 
with  credit  in  the  Mexican  war.  In  the 
Rebellion  he  turned  traitor  to  bis  country, 
joined  the  Confederate  Army,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  September,  1883. 


OHIO    STJK/VEJ-yS. 


By  Charles  Whittlesey. 


The  agents,  surveyors,  and  employes  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  celebrated  the 
4th  of  Jaly  1796,  at  the  month  of  Conneaut 
Creek;  in  ail  fifty-two  (52)  persons.-  Augustus 
Porter  with  Seth  Pease,  John  Milton  Holly, 
Amos  Spafford,  and  Moses  Warren,  their 
•chain  men,  ax-men,  and  pack  horses,  started 
from  the  lake  shore  on  the  7th  of  July,  and 
ran  south  along  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which 
was  established  in  1785  and  1786,  by  Andrew 
Ellicott,  Thomas  Hutchins,  Alexander  Mc- 
Lean, and  John  Ewing.  A  stone  was  set  on 
what  they  determined  to  be  the  42d  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  This  is  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  shore,  the  oorthern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  Keserve 
being  at  42°  2\  on  a  parallel  two  (2)  miles 
and  (24)  twenty-four  chains  north  of  latitude 
42°.  This  line  came  to  the  shore  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  northeast  corner  of  New 
Connecticut,  as  the  Reserve  was  then  called, 
giving  to  Pennsylvania  only  a  short  distance 
on  the  lake,  where  there  is  qo  harbor.  North 
of  this  the  country  belonged  to  New  York, 
from  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  pur- 
chased a  triangular  tract,  extending  as  far 
east  as  the  meridian  of  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  including  the  harbor  of  £rie.  The 
surveyors  measured  from  the  stone  purport- 
ing to  be  on  the  42d  parallel  south,  sJong  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  in  order  to  determine  the 
4l8t  parallel,  which  is  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Beserve.  They  could  also  compare 
their  compasses  with  the  true  meridian,  on 
which  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners  had 
run.  A  part  of  the  field  notes  and  diaries  of  the 
Borveyors  are  among  the  papers  of  the  West- 
em  Beserve  Historical  Society.  On  the  night 
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of  the  7th  and  8th  of  July,  Holly's  compass 
varied  53'  east.  Porter's  the  same,  Spafford's 
43'.  On  the  23d  of  July  they  reached  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  41st  parallel,ata  distance  of  (6S) 
sixty-eight  miles,  the  variation  of  Spafford'  s 
compass  being  1°  2V  east.  The  subject  of 
variations  and  the  discrepancies  of  their  com- 
passes will  be  found  below.  The  best  astron- 
omical and  mathematicaljtalent  of  the  colonies 
was  employed  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  long  been  contested 
b  y Virginia.  It  was  lixed  by  a  transit  sight- 
ing from  hill  to  hill,  the  timber  cut  away  so 
that  the  instrument  could  be  rever6ed,and  thus 
cover  three  stations,  often  several  miles 
apart.  When  the  Ohio  River  was  reached 
the  Virginia  commissioners  retired  because 
that  State  had  ceded  the  country  north  of  the 
Ohio  in  1784. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania nas  Ions;  been  lost,  but  a  portion  of 
the  diary  of  one  commissioner  exists.  As 
the  monuments  were  nearly  all  of  wood, there 
were  few  o'.  them  visible,  even  in  1796.  The 
vista  cut  through  the  woods  on  the  summits 
of  the  hills  mve  an  approximate  line,  but 
this  nearly  aiBappearea,when  the  country  was 
cleared.  In  1880  a  joint  commission  of  three 
from  each  State  was  organized  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  to  correct  the  line  where  it  is 
erroneous,  and  put  up  durable  monuments. 
Their  final  report  is  not  yet  published.  Seth 
Pease  in  his  diary  states  that  he  traversed  the 
lake  shore  from  the  north  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  north  end  of  her  west  line,  but 
does  not  give  the  distance.  He  was  the 
mathematician  of  the  survey,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  a'  small  sextant  for  determining 
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Thomas  Hutchins^  Geographer, 


the  forty- fint  parallel.  All  the  poiitioni  of 
latitude  were  lomewhat  out  of  place,  but  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  all  concerned  with  their  im- 
perfect instraments  and  few  obeeryations, 
that  the  errors  were  so  small.  Only  ^ne  dav 
and  night  of  clear  weather  was  allowed  for 
the  forty-first  parallel.  The  measured  dis- 
tance from  iht  Pennsylvania  stone  did  not 
leaye  the  Land  Company  space  enough  by 
nearly  a  mile,  yet  the  United  States  claimed 
that  their  line  was  nearly  half  a  mile  too  far 
south. 

Thomas  Hutchins  was  the  geop^rapher  to 
the  Confederated  States,  performing  duties 
now  performed  by  the  surveyors  general  of 
the  public  lands.  The  first  surveys  were 
made  by  him  and  ten  assistant  surveyors  ap- 
pointed from  different  States.  The  work 
was  done  upon  a  plan  conceived  of  by  him  in 
1764,  when  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Sixtieth 
Royal  Regiment,  and  engineer  to  the  expedi- 
tion under  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet.  His 
plan  has  been  pursued  substantially  up  to 
this  day  in  the  public  surveys.  He  first  ran 
a  line  west  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
where  the  State  line  crosses  it,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Columbiana  county,  O.,  as  a 
base,  for  a  distance  of  seven  ranges  of  six 
miles  each,  or  forty-two  miles,  protected 
against  Indians  by  the  military. 

This  is  known  as  the  "geographers'  *line." 
terminating  on  the  Nimishillen,  near  the 
common  boundary  of  Carroll,  Stark,  and  Tus- 
carawas counties.  From  each  six-mile  post 
lines  were  run  south  as  town  meridians,  X6 
the  Ohio  and  north  to  the  41&t  paraUel. 
Every  six  miles  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  formed  the  boundary  of  each  township, 
which  was  designated  by  double  numbers, 
reckoning  from  the  Ohio  northwards  as 
towns,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line  westward 
as  ranges.  Each  town  was  then,  as  now,  sub- 
divided into  (36)  thirty-six  sections  of  one 
square  mUe  each.  This  simplest  of  all  known 
modes  of  survey  had  not  beien  thought  of  un- 
til Cautain  Hutchins  invented  it  in  the  wilds 
of  Ohio  in  1764.  It  formed  a  part  of  his  plan 
of  military  colonies  north  of  the  Ohio  as  a 
protection  against  Indians. 

Hutchins  died  at  Pittoburg  in  1788,  where 
his  remains  now  lie  unnoticed,  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
government  surveys  were  purposely  left  open 
at  the  North  on  account  of  the  unsettled  posi- 
tion of  the  forty-first  parallel.  The  late  Dr. 
Jared  P.  Kirkland  has  stated  that  in  1810, 
the  government  employed  Andrew  Ellicott, 
and  provided  the  instruments  to  settle  that 
question.  The  party  traveled  with  mules 
and  horses.  Near  Enon  Valley  the  pack-mule 


carrving  the  instruments  ran  away,  and  dam* 
agea  them  so  much  that  £Ilic<'tt  was  obliged 
to  return.  In  1806  Seth  Pease  wasai^ii^ 
placed  upon  the  forty-first  parallel,  west 
of  the  Tuscarawas,  but  this  time 
by  the  United  States  government. 
The  Connecticut  Land  Company  had  its 
surveyors  at  work  west  of  Cuyahoga, 
under  the  general  charge  of  Joshua  Stow  and 
Abram  Tappan.  The  south  line  of  the  Re* 
serve  east  of  the  Tuscarawas  being  run  hy 
the  magnetic  needle  with  different  compasses 
that  did  not  agree  bv  several  minutes,  was  or 
necessity  crooked,  but  it  was  finally  agreed 
by  the  government  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  the  public  surveys  of  the  Con* 
gross  lands  were  closed  upon  it.  The  town- 
ships on  the  Reserve  were  five  miles  square. 
Only  the  first  four  ranges  or  twenty  mfles  of 
the  base  line  were  run  in  1796.  Pease  states 
that  his  compass  and  Holly's  agreed,  but 
Spafford's  stood  to  the  west  of  them  (lO'x 
ten  minutes,  and  that  the  varia- 
tion was  determined  with  difficulty. 
He  admits  tiiat  there  were  probably 
errors  of  (20')  twenty  minutes.  Holly 
ran  the  first  meridian,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
on  the  lake  shore  (i)  one-half  mile  west  of  the 
true  meridian.  The  second  was  run  by  Spaf- 
ford  and  Stoddard,  the  third  by  Warren,  and 
the  fourth  by  Pease  and  Porter.  Profeaaor 
Jared  Mansfield,  when  he  was  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
examined  the  line  run  in  1796  and  1797,  in- 
tended to  be  on  the  forty-first  paralleK 
He  found  various  errors,abut  reported  that,, 
considerinff  the  imperfection  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  the  dense  and  distant  wilderness 
where  the  work  was  done,  he  thought  it  was 
creditable  to  the  surveyors  and  ought  to  be 
accepted. 

When  the  southeast  corner  was  established 
Porter,  with  a  party  and  a  troupe  of  peck 
horses,  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver 
River  for  provisions.  Warren  exhausted  hla 
supplies  while  he  was  fifteen  miles  from  the 
shore  end  of  his  line.  All  the  parties  met 
on  the  beach,  and  reached  Conneaut  creek 
the  same  day.  Porter  immediately  com- 
menced the  traverse  of  the  lake  shore  west- 
erly, which  he  continued  to  Sandusky  Bay. 
The  object  of  this  traverse  was  to  determine 
provisionally  the  quantity  of  land  included 
Dy  a  meridian  (120)  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  To 
their  chagrin  it  was  discovered,  that  when 
600,000  acres  should  be  taken  from  the  west 
end  for  the  sufferers  by  fire  and  other  causes 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  there  was  not 
3,000,009  of  acres  left.    The  "Excess  Com- 
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paoy,"  who  expected  500,000  acres  between 
the  above  fpnjitB,  were  diemayed  to  find  they 
had   nothing.    West  of   the'  Cuyahofta   the 
Land  Conopany  had  not  acquired  the  Indian 
title,  but  Porter  took  the  risk,  and  finished 
hit  traTenw  without  interruption.  Every  one 
miiat  admire  the  resolution  as  well  as  the  en- 
durance of  all  the  members  of  the  surveyinir 
parties.    The  qualifications  of  that  class  of 
men  were  such,  that   they  generally  became 
prominent  in  civil   and     military     afbirs 
throughout  the  United  States.    On  the  15th 
of  August  four  parties  srranged  themselves 
on    the    first    meridian  to    run  four   par- 
allels westward.    At  the  thirtieth  mile  post 
between  towns  5  and  6,  Moses  Warren;  at  the 
35th,  Pease;  40th,  SpafFord  and  Stoddard;  and 
at  the  45th,  Holly.    They  first  ran  east  to  the 
Pcnnsylyania  line,  and  established  the  cor- 
ners of  Kinsman,   Williamsburg,  Andover, 
and  Richmond  townships.    Holly  found  the 
space     between  the  first  meridian  and  the 
State  line,  to  be  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
too  great  or  19  chs.  50  1.    The  next  township 
to    the   north  was  still  greater.    The  four 
parties  returned  to  the  meridian  and  started 
west  across  the  other  three  meridians  which 
completed  the  boundaries  of  sixteen  town- 
ships.   Beyond   this   they  carried  on  their 
pandlels  until   they   reached   the   Chagrin 
Kiver  on  the  23d.    All    of  them   believed 
this     to     be     the   Cuyahoga,   which   they 
were  directed  not  to  pass.     Holly  oeine  on 
the  most  northerly  parallel,  between  Kirt- 
land  and  Mentor,  commen<^  a  traverse  of 
the  stream  expecting  to  meet  General  Cleve- 
land at  the  mouth.      The  Chagrin  River  was 
not  on  their  maps.    Anticipating  this  trou- 
ble,   Porter,    with   a   party,  came  from  the 
Cuyahoga  by  boats  to  the  Cfhagriu,  with  pro- 
▼isions  and  directions  to  go  up  the  river  and 
inform  the  surveyors.     Holly  met  this  party 
not  far  from  the  lake,  where  he  greet<Ml  hu 
friend  and  future  brother-in-law,  Porter,  who 
returned  to  Cleveland  the  same  night.    JPea&e 
and  Stoddard's  line  between  towns  7  and  8, 
or  Newburg  and  Cleveland,  intersected  the 
east  line  of  the  Cleveland  out-lots  at  the  corner 
of  Willson  avenue  and  Cedar  streets.      As 
these    were    fractional     towns,     the    sub- 
divisions     were      made     as     one     tract, 
the  lota  numbered  from  268  to  486.     Holly 
turned  back  and  ran  east  on  the  eleventh 
paAdlel  to  the  State  line  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Richmond,  Ashtabula  county.     The 
range   and  town  lines   north   of  toe  sixth 
parallel  were  nearly  all  surveyed  in  1796. 
Some  lot  lines  were  run  for  purchssefs  in 
Mentor,  and  the  fifth  parallel  was  extended 
west  from  range  eight  to  the  Cuyahoga  on  the 


6th  of  September.  This  was  done  by  Pease 
in  order  to  examine  the  town  of  Bedford, 
which  was  regarded  as  particularly  valuable. 
With  this  exception  all  the  space  sou^  of  tiie 
sixth  parallel  and  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  waa 
untouched  in  1796.  The  ten-acre  lots  around 
the  city  of  Cleveland  were  not  surveyed 
until  1797.  Having  finished  the  city 
plats  and  the  100-acre  lots  in  Kewburg 
and  Cleveland  on  the  17th  of  October,  the 
Cleveland  parties  joyfully  took  boats  for 
home  at  3:17  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  hav- 
ing accomplished  much  less  than  the  di- 
rectors ana  stockholders  expected  of  them. 
In  1786  the  State  of  Connecticut  had  her  title 
to  the  Reserve  so  well  assured,  that  she  re- 
solved to  sell  that  portion  east  of  the  Cuya- 
hoica  River  at  three  shillings  an  acre.  Ii; 
1788  a  land  company  was  formed  to  make 
purchases  of  the  State,  of  which  General 
Samuel  H,  Parsons,  of  Middletown,  was  the 
leader  and  manager.  He  had  served  witli 
credit  throuth  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  under  the  ordinance  of  1787 
had       been       appointed       one      of      the 

i'adges  of  the  Territory.  Captain  Jonathan 
leart,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  afterwards  major  in 
the  First  United  States  Infantry,  also  a  tried 
soldier,  commanded  a  company  stationed  at 
Venango,  Pa.,  in  Colonel  Harmar's  battalion » 
United  States  troops.  Captain  Heart  ex- 
plored the  country  east  of  the  Cuyahoga,  and 
enabled  General  Parsons  to  locate  24,000 
acres  at  the  Salt  Springes,  on  the  Meander,  two 
miles  south  of  Niles,  in  Mahoning  county. 
He  also  located  a  tract  of  land  where  Cleve- 
land was  laid  out  in  1796,  embracing  a  quar- 
ter of  a  township;  but  no  surveys  were  made 
of  any'  part  of  the  Parsons  patent.  In  No- 
vember, 1789,  Judge  Parsons  was  drowned  at 
the  falls  of  the  Big  Beaver,  and  his  papers 
lost.  He  had  just  parted  with  Heart  at  the 
Salt  Springs,  who  followed  the  trail  west  to 
the  Cuyahoga,  thence  to  its  mouth,  the  site 
of  his  future  town,  and  down  the  lake  to 
Erie.  The  death  of  the  organiiser  of  this  com- 
pany led  to  the  abandonment  of  everything 
except  the  Salt  Springs  tract.  Only  two 
years  later  Major  Heart  was  killed  in  the  un- 
fortunate battle  under  General  St.  Clair. 

In  its  forest  condition  this  r^on  was  very 
prolific  in  snakes.  The  notes  of  the  survey 
contain  frequent  mention  of  them,  particu- 
larly  the  mat  yellow  rattle  snake.  In  times 
of  drouth  they  seek  streams  and  moist 
places,  and  were  frequently  seen  with  their 
brilliant  black  and  orange  spots  crossing  the 
lake  beach  to  find  water.  Joshua  Stow,  the 
commissary  of  the  survey,  had  a  positive 
liking  for  snake  meat.    Holly  could  endure 
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it  when  provisiont  were  short.  General 
Cleveland  was  disgusted  with  snakes,  living 
or  cooked,  and  with  those  who  cooked  them. 
They  were  more  nameroas  because 
the  Indians  had  an  « affection  or 
a  Buperstitioas  reverence  for  them, 
and  did  not  kill  them.  Having  finished 
the  first  four  meridians  the  four  inland  par- 
ties arranged  themselves  on  the  first  merid- 
ian to  run  the  parallels  west,  after  having 
run  east  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  and  estab- 
lished the  township  corners,  as  above 
noted.  Spafford  and  Stoddard  ran  the 
8th  parallel,  which  came  to  the  east  line 
of  Cleveland,  along  what  is  now  Cedar 
avenue.  H0II7  returned  to  the  9th  par- 
allel at  the  west  side  of  range  8,  and  there 
ran  north  to  the  lake.  Between  Concord  and 
Painesville  he  tuined  east  on  the  10th  paral- 
lel, or  fifty  miles  from  the  base,  and  ran  to 
the  Pennsylvania  line  at  the  north  boundary 
of  Pierrepont.  Thus  they  proceeded  vigor- 
ously with  their  work,  frequently  measuring 
and  marking  twelve  miles  a  day,  until  all  the 
territory  north  of  the  6th  ,  parallel 
west  to  the  Cuyahoga  had  been  sur- 
veyed into  townships,  fixing  the  corners 
where  the  lines  cross^  each  other.  Holly 
mentions  one  case  where  his  line  fell  20 
chains  88  links  south  of  the  post  set  by 
Warren.  On  the  6th  of  September  Pease  was 
on  the  sixth  parallel  and  the  eighth  meridian, 
where  he  ran  south  one  town  and  then  west 
to  the  Cnyahoga,  between  Northfield  and  In- 
•dependence.  The  sub-division  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  into  lots  was  begun  on  the  21st  of 
September,  and  completed  in  October. 

In  the  meantime  as  parties  could  be  spared 
the  one  hundred  acre  lots  that  surrounded 
the  ^en  (10)  acre  lots  at  Cleveland  were  sur- 
veyed, and  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
abandoned  on  the  17th  of  October. 
South  of  the  sixth  parallel  and  west 
of  the  fourth  meridian  was  un- 
touched, except  the  three  towns  which 
Pease  and  Warren  had  partly  surveyed.  The 
-employes  did  not  regard  their  wages  as  a  suf- 
ficient compensation  for  their  labor  and  ex- 
posures, in  wading  swamps  and  streams,  bat- 
tling with  mosquitoes,  and  at  times  some- 
what empty  at  the  stomach.  A  strike  oc- 
curred at  Cleveland  in  September,  which  was 
arraneed  on  the  20th  by  a  compact  under 
which  the  township  of  Euclid  was  disposed 
of  to  tiiem.  Neither  Moses  Cleaveland,  the 
general  agent,  Joshua  Stow,  the  commissary, 
Augustus  Porter,  the  chief  surveyor,  or  JoHu 
Milton  Holly,  surveyor,  returned  to  the  sur- 
veys in  1797. 

Seth   Pease   was    then    surveyor-in-chief, 


with  Moses  Warren,  Warham  Shepherd, 
Amos  Spafford,  Amzi  At  water,  and  Nathan 
Redtield  surveyors.  The  city  of  Clewland 
was  allotted  in'  1796,  and  the fractionallowna 
of  Newburi?  and  Cleveland.  In  1797,  the 
ten-acre  out  lots  of  Cleveland  with  three 
leading  roads  through  them  were  surveyed, 
and  the  townships  of  Northfield,  in  Sumoiit 
county;  Bedford  and  Warrensville  in  Cuya- 
hoga; and  Perry,  in  Lake  county,  were  sab- 
divided  in  tracts  of  100  acres  each.  The 
parallels  south  of  No.  6,  were  run  to  the 
rennsylvania  line,  and  the  meridians  from 
range  4  to  the  Cuyahoga:  Beyond  this  river 
they  would  be  in  Indian  territory.  It  was  a 
season  of  much  sickness,  and  of  great  hard- 
ships compared  with  1796.  William  Andrews, 
Andrew  Bicknell,  and  Pete  Washburn 
died  of  malarial  fever.  Joseph  Tinker 
and  Daniel  Eldridge  were  drowned. 
Before  the  season's  work  was  done,  a  boat- 
load of  fourteen  weak,  sick,  and  dis]iirited 
men  left  Cleveland  for  their  Connecticut 
homes.  In  the  bound  volume  of  early  man- 
uscript maps  at  the  historical  rooms,  there  is 
a  skeleton  plat  of  the  Reserve  east  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  on  which  the  vuriution  of  the 
magnetic  needle  is  written  for  nearly  every 
township.  There  are  signs  attached  to  nearly 
all  of  them  showing  whose  compass  was  used, 
such  as  Pease's,  Porter's,  and  Stoddard's;  and 
there  are  besides,  in  the  field  notes  of  the 
surveyors,  frequent  memoranda  of  the  ob- 
served variations,  in  1796  and  1797.  In  the 
abstracts  here  given  I  do  not  give 
each  observation  nor  the  precise  date, 
but  where  there  is  more  than 
one  in  a  township,  give  the  mean.  They 
were  obliged  frequenUy  to  run  several  days 
on  an  assumed  variation.  Holly's  compass, 
on  the  first  meridian  carried  him  nearly  half 
a  mile  too  far  west.  He  ran  parallels  10,  11. 
and  12  at  1°  10',  1°  15",  and  1°  20',  where 
other  compasses  show  1®  20',  1°  26',  and  I*' 
30'.  An  error  of  15  minutes,  or  i  of  a  de- 
gree, would  cause  a  departure  of  40  links  in 
a  mile,  and  in  5  miles  two  (2)  chains.  Seth 
Pease,  in  his  diary  of  July,  1797,  referring; 
to  the  workings  of  the  compass,  says:  **Froin 
observations  made  on  the  various  compasses 
I  find  I  cannot  reduce  them  to  a  common 
standard,  being  differently  affected  at  differ- 
ent places.  Of  two  on  the  Cuyahoga  River, 
twtnty  miles  south  of  the  lake,  one  was  to 
the  left  (west)  of  the  other  ten  (10)  minutes. 
At  Cleveland  the  one  which  was  to  the  left 
stood  fifteen  minutes  to  the  right,  although 
they  were  not  compared  at  precisely  the 
same  hour  of  the  day." 
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lurveyon.  The  variatioui  oa  Che  aoulh  liae 
of  the  Re>erv»  tor  1KI0  were  caraCulty  Ukeu 
by  CuIooelJared  Manafield,  Surveyor  Oeo- 
eraloftbe  Uaited  State*,  at  u  lime  wheu 
mathematical  knovIcilKt,  scd  Geld  practice 
were  coiisldared  iiecrisarv  uualiScatiDai  for 
that  office.  The  late  I.  "S.  FiJlabury,  C.  E., 
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Preface. 


'2jprHEN,  ten  years  ago,  I  began  my  investigations  con- 
\KJ  ceming  the  kames  of  the  Merrimac  yalley,  in  Eastern 
*  Massachusetts,  I  little  thought  to  what  it  would  lead- 
and,  after  haying  traced  the  boundary  of  the  glaciated  area 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  I  am 
equally  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  future  has  in  store  in  this 
most  interesting  line  of  exploration. 

TJie  Detailed  Report^  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the 
present  publication,  is  little  more  than  a  simple  recital  of 
observations,  designed  to  put  the  reader  in  my  own  position, 
and  to  furnish  the  facts  which  all  scientific  men  would  wish 
to  know.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  so  specific  that  future 
observers  may  be  able  to  verify  my  statements,  and  may  intelli- 
gently connect  their  own  observations  with  mine.  Whether 
I  shall  publish,  in  equal  detail,  my  observations  already  made 
upon  Indiana,  the  future  must  determine.  I  hope,  however, 
to  continue  my  investigations  across  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  may  then  give  fuller  details  of  what  I  have  already  done 
in  Indiana. 

The  preliminary  lecture  (with  its  map  on  page  17),  gives  the 
facts  concerning  Indiana  with  sufficient  clearness  to  show 
their  relations  to  those  more  minutely  described  in  Ohio. 

When  the  present  report  was  written,  I  had  supposed  that  the 
joint  report  of  Professor  Lewis  and  myself,  upon  the  glacial 
boundary  in  Pennsylvania,  would  already  have  appeared;  and 
some'  sentences  in  my  remarks  upon  Columbiana-  county, 
Ohio,  presume  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  views  we 
had  presented  concerning  what  is  called  the  "fringe"  of  the 
boundary  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  As  that  report  will  soon 
appear,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  will  so  soon  be 
accessible  to  the  public.  Furthermore,  my  preliminary  lec- 
ture puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  general  facts. 

Among  the  satisfactory  rewards  coming  to  one  who  engages 
in  such  unremunerative,  but  original,  investigations  as  those 
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here  recorded,  is  the  ready  appreciation  of  tis  work  by  so 
wid^  a  circle  of  intelligent  men  whose  time  is  absorbed  in 
other  occupations,  but  who,  when  the  facts  are  brought  to 
light,  are  quick  to  see  their  importance. 

I  faaye,  also,  had  special  occasion  in  these  inyestigations  to 
be  thankful  for  the  personal  encouragement,  appreciation,  and 
advice  of  such  authorities  as  Prof.  Charles  H.  Hitchooge, 
Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  Prof.  Edward  Ortok,  and  Col.  Charles 
Whittlesey.  But  it  is  to  the  Cleveland  Historical  So- 
ciety and  its  friends  that  I  am  specially  indebted  for  the 
means  to  prosecute  my  work  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
that  the  public  is  indebted  for  so  full  and  complete  a  report 
of  the  facts  as  is  here  given.  The  funds  directly  pro- 
vided for  my  expenses,  by  the  friends  of  the  Society,  amount 
to  $450.00,  the  most  of  which  was  contributed  by  Jaryis  M. 
Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Bailroad,  and  Messrs.  Dan  P.  Eells,  Joseph  Pbrkiks, 
and  T.  P.  Handy.  To  Mr.  Adams  I  am  also  indebted,  both 
for  passes  on  the  railroad  of  which  he  is  President,  and  for 
others  secured  by  his  intervention  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh Bailway;  Cleveland,  Akron  and  Columbus;  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago;  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis;  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis;  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

The  cost  of  the  investigations  has,  also,  been  diminished 
by  various  friends,  who  have  accompanied  me  and  borne  their 
share  of  the  expense,  among  whom  should  be  mentioned  Mr. 
J.  H.  Eedzie,  of  Chicago,  C.  C.  Baldwin  Esq.  (Secretary  of 
this  Society,  and  through  whose  well-directed  efforts  the  local 
interest  iu  the  subject  is  largely  due),  and  finally  the  late  la- 
mented Bev.  Charles  Terry  Collins,  whoso  sudden  death 
will  inflict  a  loss  upon  a  multitude  of  philanthropic  and  educa- 
tional enterprises.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Collins  was  first  and  fore- 
most among  those  who  set  themselves  to  interest  the  Cleveland 
public  in  this  matter,  and  he  was  with  me  two  weeks  in  the 
field,  entering  into  every  minutisB  of  the  investigation  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  with  sagacious  appreciation  of 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  discoveries. 
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Nom.— When  this  lecture  wm  delivered  my  investigations  had  reached  only  the  Indiana 
Uno.  During  the  present  summer  (188SX  I  have  continued  the  exploration  to  the  Illinois 
line,  and  hence  have  thought  it  best  to  make  such  changes  in  the  lecture  as  will  give  the 

latest  results. 

♦ 

T  HAVE  been  led  by  the  circnmstaDces  in  which  I  have  been 
'*'  placed^  and  whieh  I  need  not  here  rehearse,  to  stady  some- 
what extensively  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Atlantic  States 
and  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  By  reason  of  some  special  famili- 
arity with  the  sabject,  acquired  by  a  long  residence  in  New  En- 
gland^ I  was  invited  two  years  ago,  in  company  with  Professor 
H*  G.  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  to  trace  the  southern  limits  of 
glacial  action  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania.  A  full 
report  of  our  work  will  soon  appear.  It  is  through  the  thougli  t- 
f  ul  generosity  of  several  friends  of  this  Society  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  eontinue  these  investigations  in  Ohio ;  and  I  will 
take  this  occasion  to  return  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  and  to 
the  railroad  companies  who  have  facilitated  my  work.  I  should 
also  say  that  both  in  this  State  and  Pennsylvania  our  work  has 
been  simply  supplementary  to  that  of  previous  surveys.  No 
one  can  appreciate  more  fully  than  myself  the  value  of  the  gla- 
cial observations  made  by  Colonel  Whittlesey,  Professor  New- 
berry, Professor  Orton,  Professor  Andrews,  Mr.  M.  C.  Bead, 
and  others  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey.  But  unity  could 
not  well  be  given  to  the  subject,  except  one  person  should  go 
over  the  whole  line,  and  be  able  to  compare  the  phenomena  of 
one  section  with  those  in  another. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the  glacial  phenomena  of 
the  State,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  general 
facts  concerning  the  glacial  period.  A  study  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  glacial  period  gives  one  an  impression  of  the  irre- 
sistible power  and  grandeur  of  nature's  operations,  second  only 
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to  tbe  atndy  of  the  geological  forces  which  elevated  the  conti- 
nents, and  to  that  of  the  astronomical  forcoB  whose  eftecto  are 
seen  in  the  motiotiB  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hiiring  the  glacial 
period  more  than  4,000,000  sgnaie  rnjlfiH  of  tljg ]ftnd  B^rfyw of 
tTio  Northern  Ileniispherc  was  enveloped  in  glacial  ice.  In 
S^ortli  America  tlTia  ice  sheet  extended,  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  far  south  as  Long  Island  and  Sew  Yorlc  City,  and  on ' 
tHe~PaclEc  c^ast  to  tlie  aouthern  border  of  ttritish  uoiimblffT-— 
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while  in  the  oentral  portion  of  the  continent  the  glacie£,£r£iivr 
where  advanced  nearly  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  two  places 
crossea  it.     m  UmiW  of  IJiIm  ii'iJ-KlmHl  !ii  AiiiMrijiBrSFftTcm^w"^ 
to  have  Keen  at  leaat  agveral  hnndred  feet  at  its  margin,  while 


in  the  interior  it  was  several  thousand  feet  in  depth,  or  deep 
j''r?Ufl^  ^"^  '"^^^"''  ^^"^  V^igiioaf  ^ftiiTltfftini'  is Jl^ew  England. 

In  Earope  the  land  is  less  continnous  than  in  America,  and 
hence  the  glacial  phenomena  are  more  difficult  to  interpret. 
But  nearly  all  of  Ireland,  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  England  and  Wales  show  marks  of  long-continued 
and  extensive  glaciation.  In  Switzerland  the  glaciers  foi  nierly 
extended  till  they  filled  the  whole  valley  between  the  Alps  nnd 
the  Juras,  and  upon  one  side  flowed  down  the  valley  of  the 
Shone  as  far  as  Lyons,  which  is  in  a  straight  line  130  miles 
from  Geneva.  The  whole  distance  traversed  by  that  portion 
of  the  Swiss  glacier  was  270  miles.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Jaras,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shine,  the  Swiss  ice-current  prob- 
ably met,  upon  the  plains  of  Germany,  the  counter  current 
coming  down  from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  while  in  Italy 
glaciers  extended  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river  Po,  or 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 
The  Scandinavian  peninsula  was  completely  enveloped  with 
glacial  ice,  moving  southerly,  easterly,  and  westerly,  in  lines 
of  the  least  resistance.  Upon  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  the 
motion  was  n^rly  east  and  west.  In  Finland  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Stockholm  the  motion  was  south,  while  upon  the 
west  coast  the  motion  was  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

SIGNS  OF  GLACIATIOK. 


The  signs  of  glaciation  are  three-fold,  and  are  unmistakable 
in  their  meaning.  These  are :  first,  the  scratches  upon  the 
rocks ;  second,  the  till  or  boulder  clay ;  third,  the  transported 
boulders  and  terminal  moraines. 

PiBST.  Scratches  upon  the  Rocks. — All  over  the  regions 
which  we  have  mentioned  the  harder  and  freshly  uncovered 
rocks  show  abrasion;  they  are  polished.  This,  however,  might 
have  been  done  by  the  action  of  water  in  rolling  pebbles  and 
gravel  over  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  are  scratched  and 
grooved  as  if  the  sand,  gravel  and  pebbles,  which  abraded  them, 
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had  been  held  in  a  firm  grasp.  These  strise  and  furrows  are, 
in  the  maiD,  parallel  with  each  other^  and  they  continue  across 
the  hard  portions  of  the  rock  as  well  as  the  softer.  There  are 
places  upon  the  shores,  and  among  the  Islands  near  the  wesl 
end  of  Lake  ±^rie,  where  many  acres  together  of  rocks,  thus 
scratched  and  furrowed,  are  exposed,  and  where  frequently  the 
furrows  may  be  traced  in  a  continuous  line  for  a  long  distance. 
These  are  effects  which  water  alone  could  not  produce.  Water, 
by  giving  motion  to  pebbles,  may  polish  the  rocks  over  which 
they  are  moved,  yet  it  docs  not  give  the  rocks  an  even  surface, 
but  wears  down  the  softer  portions  faster  than  the  harder. 
Only  moving  ice  is  competent  to  produce  such  polishing  and 
scratching  as  we  have  described ;  and  so  extensive  and  uniform 
is  this  striation  that  the  theory  of  icebergs — majestic  as  they 
are — is  entirely  inadequate  to  account  for  the  facts. 

Second.  Till,  or  Boulder  Clay. — The  competency  of  water 
for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  glaciation  is 
excluded  also  by  the  character  of  the  superficial  deposit  which 
is  everywhere  found  over  the  area  indicated.  This  deposit  was 
formerly  called  "  boulder-clay,''  but,  in  scientific  circles,  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  '^till,"  and  its  character  is  un  nistakable. 

Till  is  an  unstratified  accumulation,  and  in  this  respect  dif- 
fers from  all  deposits  which  take  place  in  water.  Water  is  a 
more  perfect  sieve  than  any  of  man's  invention.  It  carefully 
sorts  whatever  it  transports,  carrying  along  the  finer  material 
farther  than  the  coarse,  and  depositing  it  by  itself.  Now  in 
the  till  there  is  no  such  separation  of  the  fine  from  the  coarse 
as  water  would  secure.  Fine  clay,  gravel,  fragments  of  stone 
of  various  sizes,  sometimes  several  feet  through,  are  mingled 
in  one  indisoriminate  mass.  The  larger  part  of  the  material 
composing  till  is  usually  derived  from  the  rocks  of  the  vicinity; 
but  with  this  there  are  also  mingled  fragments  that  have  been 
brought  from  a  longer  distance,  sometimes  from  localities  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  A  noticeable  peculiarity  of  the  pebbles 
and  fragments  of  rock  which  occur  in  till  is  that  they  too,  like 
the  rock  beneath,  are  scratched,  and  usually  the  direction  of 
the  scratches  on  them  is  that  of  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
fragments. 
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From  this  description  of  till  it  will  be  recognized,  by  those 
who  have  yisited  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  as  similar  to  the 
accumulation  taking  place  beneath  the  glacier,  and  which  is 
called  the  ^'ground  moraine."  In  short,  the  fine  material  of 
the  till  may  be  compared  to  the  dust  with  which  a  lapidary 
polishes  his  gems,  and  the  larger  fragments  to  the  tools  with 
which  he  engraves  them. 

Third.  Transported  Bovlders  and  iheTei^minal  Moraine, — 
A  third  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  great  ice  movement  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character,  position 
}ind  limits  of  the  transported  material.  This  introduces  us  to 
the  particular  field  of  my  own  observations.  There  is  a  well- 
defined  southern  limit  to  the  marks  of  glacial  action  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  now  followed  that  boundary  line  nearly 
all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  can  mark  it  upon  the  map  with  nearly  as  much  confidence 
and  accuracy  as  I. can  that  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

a.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  line  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  note,  the  first  of  which  is  the  irregularity.  As  shown 
upon  the  maps,  the  boundary  of  the  glaciated  region  in  North 
America  runs,  opposite  New  England,  through  Nantucket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  forms  the  backbone  of  Long  Island,  en- 
tering New  Jersey  at  Perth  Amboy,  just  below  New  York. 

It  was  my  privilege,  several  years  ago,  in  a  more  definite 
manner  than  had  been  done  before,  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  nature  of  these  accumulations  in  Southern  New  England. 
I  was  enabled  to  do  this  through  information  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  Clarence  King  who  gave  me  the  facts  in  1876,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  communication  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History  upon  the  Olaciul  Phenomena  of  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
(See  Proceedings,  Vol.  19,  p.  62, 1877.)  When  this  clew  had 
once  been  furnished,  it  was  a  short  matter  to  trace  the  line 
along  the  southern  shore  of  New  England  and  through  Long 
Island.     This  work  was  done  by  Mr.  ^9arren  TJpham. 

By  independent  investigations  Professors  Cook  and  Smock, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey,  discovered  the  signifi- 
cance of  certain  glacial  accumulations  in  that  State,  and  a  little 
later  published  (Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Jersey  for  1878) 
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a  map  of  the  Tertninal  Uoraine  in  New  Jersey.  This  runs  by 
an  irregular  conree  from  Perth  Amboy  to  Belvidere,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  a  few  miles  above  Euston. 


PLATE  II.  (takui  fnun  "Studlv  In  SdtiiM  u)d  ReUgioD")  iboira.  in  iddlUMi  to  Um 
^adiOtd  MU  ot  Sew  ieaty,  ttas  glulal  lamcaa  o(  gniei  klong  Um  htHAgb  ud  DeUnn 
Rivtn,  tnd  bIk  tb*  "DtXU  Tsmcs"  mt  Tnnton,  IIRy  f«M  kbovi  ttaa  rlrer.  In  whldi  Dr.  C. 
C.  AbtxXt  bu  lound  pktooUUiic  Implnnenti.    (rorcuU,  He  FIU«  VI.  uhI  VII.,  pp.  t4,  H.) 
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From  that  point  thd  line  runs  in  a  general  northwesterly 
direction  to  the  yicinity  of  Salamanca^  N.  Y.,  and  thence 
sonthwesteily  into  Boone  county,  Ky.,  across  the  river  from 
Cincinnati.     Thence,  by  a  circuitous  route,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
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scribed,  it  passes  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Indiana.  So  far 
it  has  been  accarately  traced.  From  geological  reports  we 
suppose  it  to  trend  across  Illinois  into  Missouri,  and  thence  in 
^  more  northerly  course  into  the  States  and  Territories  beyond. 
Taken  in  their  full  extent,  the  curves  in  this  boundary  line 
are  both  graceful  and  majestic,  and  may  yet  furnish  to  the 
mathematician  some  clew  as  to  the  depth  of  the  ice  and  the 
V  distance  of  the  centers  from  which  it  was  dispersed.  Various 
minor  curves  in  the  line  are  also  worthy  of  notice,  one  of  which 
appears  in  New  Jersey,  where  near  Rockaway  the  line  makes 
a  right  angle.  One  or  two  graceful  curves  are  also  noticeable 
between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers.     Near  Sala- 


PLATE  IV.    Hap  showiiiff  Southern  Boundary  of  Glaciated  Area  of  Southern  Ohio. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTIES  WITH  NUMBERS  CORRESPONDING  TO  THOSE  IN  MAP, 


1.  WilUaiiu. 

2.  Dofianoe. 

3.  Paulding. 

4.  Van  Wort 

5.  Mercer. 
«.  Darke. 

7.  Preble. 

8.  Butler. 

9.  Hamilton. 

10.  Fulton. 

11.  Henry. 

12.  Putnam. 

13.  Allen. 

14.  Auglaize. 

15.  Shelby. 

16.  Miami. 

17.  Montgomery. 

18.  Warren. 

19.  Cleilhont. 

20.  Lucas. 

21.  Wood^ 

22.  Hancock. 


No.  I. 

23.  Hardin.  45.  Pike. 

24.  Logan.  46.  Adams.* 

25.  Champaign.  47.  Scioto. 

26.  Clarke.       '  48.  Erie. 

27.  Oreeno.  49.  Huron. 

28.  Clinton.  50.  Lorain. 

29.  Brown.  51.  Richland. 

80.  Ottawa.  52.  Ashland. 

81.  Sandusky.  53.  Knox. 
32.  Seneca.  54.  Licking. 

.83.  Wyandot.  55.  Fairfield. 

34.  Crawford.  56.  Perry. 

85.  Marion.  57.  Hocking. 

86.  Morrow.  58.  Vinton. 
37.  Union.  59.  Jackson. 
88.  Delaware.  60.  Lawrence. 

30.  Madisot).  61.  Cuyahoga. 

40.  Franklin.  62.  Medina. 

41.  Fayette.  68.  Summit. 

42.  Pickaway.  64.  Wayne. 
48.  Ross.  65.  Holmes. 
44.  Highland.  66.  Coshocton. 


67.  Muskingum. 

68.  Morgan. 

69.  Athens. 

70.  Meigs. 

71.  Gallia. 

72.  Lake. 

73.  Geauga. 

74.  Portage. 

75.  Stark. 

76.  Tuscarawas. 

77.  Guernsey. 

78.  Noble. 

79.  Ashtabula. 

80.  Trumbull. 

81.  Mahoning. 

82.  Columbiana. 

83.  Carroll. 

84.  Harrison. 

85.  Jefferson. 

86.  Belmont. 

87.  Monroe. 

88.  Washington. 


Adams 46 

Allen 13 

Ashlandd'i^'i  rt.  ab.  sea  level)  .52 

Ashtabula 70 

Athens 69 

Auglaize 14 

Belmont  (1170) 86 

Brown '. 29 

Butler 8 

Carroll  (lOli) 83 

Champaign  (1158) 25 

Clarke 26 

Clermont 19 

Cninton  (1095) 28 

(Columbiana  (1419). 82 

Coshocton  a326) 66 

Crawford  (1176) 84 

Chij'ahoga  (1082). 61 

Darke  (1107) 6 

Defiance 2 

Delaware 38 

Erie  48 

Fairfield 55 

Fayette 41 

Franklin 40 

Fulton.   10 

Gallia 71 

Geauga  (12. 2) 73 

Groepe 27 

Onemsey 77 


No.  IL 

Hamilton 9 

Hancock 22 

Hardin  (1371) 23 

Harrison  (1180) 84 

Henry 11 

Highland  (1135) 44 

Hocking 57 

Holmes  (1235) 66 

Huron  (1050) 49 

Jackson 59 

Jefferson  (1065). 85 

Knox  (1295) 58 

Lake  (1175) 72 

Lawrence 60 

Licking  (1316) 54 

•Logan  (1550) 24 

Lorain 50 

Lucas 20 

Madison  39 

Mahoning  (1208) 81 

Marion 85 

Medina  (1117) 62 

Meigs 70 

Meroer 5 

Miami - 16 

Monroe 87 

Montgomery 17 

Morgan 68 

Morrow  (1148X 36 

Muskingum  (1161). 67 


Noble 78 

Ottawa 80 

Paulding 8 

Perry  (1156) 56 

Pickaway 42 

Pike(1285) 45 

Portafee  (1260) 74 

Preble(1044X 7 

Putnam 12 

Richland  (1400) 51 

Ross 43 

Sandusky 81 

Sdoto 47 

Seneca 82 

Shelby  0068) 15 

Stark  (1261) ..76 

Summit  (1175) .68 

Trumbull  (1165) 80 

Tuscarawas  (1491X 76 

Union 87 

Van  Wert 4 

Vinton 58 

Warren 18 

Washington 88 

Wayne  (1275) 64 

WiUIams 1 

Wood ...21 

Wyandot 83 
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manca,  in  New  York,  the  change  of  direction  is  sach  as  to 
make  an  acute  angle.  Omitting  various  other  deflections  in 
Pennsylvania^  you  will  notice  several  of  a  very  marked  charac- 
ter in  Ohio. 

The  boundary  line  enters  Ohio  near  Palestine,  in  Colum. 
biana  county,  and  crosses  the  county  in  a  direction  a  little 
south  of  west,  and  as  it  enters  Stark  county,  trends  a  little 
to  the  north  as  far  as  Canton.  Here  it  makes  a  sharp  turn, 
and  runs  almost  south  to  the  edge  of  Tuscarawas  county, 
entering  Holmes  county  near  its  northeast  comer,  and  contin- 
uing in  a  southwesterly  course  to  Millersburg,  whence  it  trends 
northwesterly  to  the  southern  township  of  Ashland  county, 
whore  it  again  takes  a  very  sudden  and  decided  turn  to  the 
south,  passing  through  the  eastern  edge  of  Knox  county ; 
thence  through  Newark,  in  Licking  county,  to  the  reservoir 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Perry  county,  continuing  in  its 
southerly  course  to  Rushville  in  Fairfield  county.  Tn?nce  it 
bends  rapidly  westward  to  Lancaster,  and  again,  after  crossing 
the  Hocking  Valley,  turns  southward  and  runs  along  the  boun- 
dary between  Pickaway  and  Hocking  counties  to  Adelphi,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Ross  county.  Here  again  it  bonds 
westward,  crossing  the  Scioto  Valley  a  few  miles  above  Chilli- 
cothe,  turning  again  southward,  near  Frankfort,  and  bending 
around  so  as  to  just  graze  the  northwest  corner  of  Pike  county, 
and  cross  the  southeastern  of  Highland  and  the  northwestern 
of  Adams,  entering  Brown  county  near  Decatur,  and  run- 
ning westward  across  the  southern  townships  of  Brown  and 
Clermont  counties,  and  crossing  the  Ohio  River  into  Kentucky 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  line  between  Campbell  and  Pen- 
dleton counties,  whence  it  bends  northward,  keeping  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  from  three  to  eight  miles  south  of 
it,  re-crossing  the  river  near  Woolpers  Creek,  five  miles  south 
of  Petersburg,  and  entering  Indiana  a  little  below  Aurora. 

In  Indiana,  the  line  still  continues  to  bear  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  Ohio  and  Jefferson  counties,  grazing  the  edge 
of  Kentucky  again  opposite  Madison  and  reaching  its  southern- 
most point  near  Charleston  in  Clarke  county,  Indiana.  From 
here  it  bears  again  to  the  north  through  Scott  and  Jackson 
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counties  to  the  line  between  Bartholomew  and  Brown,  and  fol- 
lows this  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Brown.  There  again 
it  tnrns  to  the  southwest,  touching  the  northeast  corner  of 
Monroe,  where  it  again  bears  north  for  ten  miles,  to  near  Mar- 
tinsville in  Morgan  county.  Here  again  the  line  turns  west 
and  south,  passing  diagonally  through  Owen,  Greene,  Knor, 
and  Gibson  counties,  and  into  Posey  county  as  far  as  New 
Harmony,  where,  for  the  present,  I  have  left  it. 

To  account  for^  these  curves  is  a  proWpTn  fn^mhinli  we  will 
return  a  Tittle  later. 

b.  A  second  class  of  .peculiarities  to  be  noted  in  this  bonnd- 
r      .  ary  line  is  its  irregularity  as  to  elevation.     Nowhere  is  thero 

n'.  **..,,'       ^    manifest  any  barrier  such  as  wouldTTmit  a  body  of  water,  and 

^    the  line  rises  over  mountains  and  descends  into  the  valleys  with 

apparent  indifference.     South  of  New  England  the  accumula- 

vj^>  *       '    '  tions  forming  the  terminal  moraine  are  often  below  the  level 

^:  ^  of  the  sea, — the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  Block  Island  being 

merely  the  surface  of  tlie  moraine  where  it  is  partly  buried  in 
the  ocean  ;  so  on  across  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  a  good 
part  of  New  Jersey,  the  moraine  is  not  far  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  West  of  the  Delaware  the  line  mounts  the  summit  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  descends  in  crossing 
a  transverse  valley,  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  1,000  feet.  It 
ascends  again,  in  a  few  more  miles,  the  summit  of  Pocono 
Mountain,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Lehigh,  and  is  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Beech  Haven,  it  has 
again  descended  1,500  feet,  and  it  keeps  on  in  a  nearly  uniform 
course  until  it  mounts  the  escarpment  of  the  Alleghanies  north 
of  Williamsport.  Prom  this  point  on  to  Salamanca  the  eleva- 
vution  varies  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet.  Once  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies the  line  works  gradually 'to  a  lower  level  until  it 
reaches  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  where  it  is  still  nearly  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea. 


>^ 


\  \ 


/        /^  These  facts  by  themselves  clearly  show  that  thebf 

^       '•    ^^?§.^li^^^^  w^  haxe  traced,  does  not,  as  Dr.  Dawson  supposes. 

mark  the  shores  of  an  ancient  sea,  for  if  that  were  the  case, 
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Uierc  wonlil  havft  h^fin  a  harriflr  fco  limif.  f.hft  gftii.  and  that  bar- 
rier must  >^ftYft  hfft"  "p^"  ^^^^^'^  gft"^ft  C^^^nl  ^<^vft1f  whinhr  <^«  w<> 

liave  seer  I  JR  ^^^^^  *hp  """"^ 

Nor  have  there  been  any  physical  changes  since  the  glacial 
period  sufficient  to  produce  these  diversities  of  elevation.  The 
Alleghanies  were  uplifted  millions  of  years  before  the  glacial 
period.  This  is  evident  from  the  immense  amount  of  erosion 
which  had  taken  place  before  the  glacial  period.  Southeastern 
Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania  are  covered  with  the  strata  of 
the  coal  measures,  some  outlying  fragments  of  which  are  still 
to  be  found  as  far  east  as  the  Susquehanna  Valley..  Now  the 
rivers  in  all  this  region  flow  along  the  bottoms  of  deep  troughs 
almost  like  canons,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  been  cut 
down  by  water  through  the  parallel  strata  of  sandstone,  lime, 
shale,  and  coal,  which,  in  alternate  layers,  built  up  the  great 
structure  of  the  carboniferous  periojl-  The  extent  and  depth 
of  these  narrow  valleys  of  erosion  are  scarcely  appreciated. 
For  fifty  miles  above  Lock  Haven,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie  Railway  follows  up  a  narrow  winding  gorge, 
in  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  is  1,000  feet  in 
depth.  In&tead  of  digging  for  the  coal  in  this  region  they 
ascend  the  summits  of  the  hills.  The  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio 
rivers  occupy  similar  troughs,  which  are  from  300  to  500  feet  in  ^^r  V  ^ 

depth.     These  are  valleys  of  erosion,  and  every  tributary  of  -^yv'^     ^      ^ . 
these  streams  occupies  a  similar  trough  which  it  has  cut  for  .       '  ^^  ' 
itself.     It  is  certain  that  the  main  lines  of  4roqa<gQ  upon  thi^    ^_        ^   ,    ,    -^ 
continent  ^o  no^;  Qpw  differ  Tpft^rift]]y  fp^ni  ib^^**  whinh  have    ;  ^,  ^. '  ^   ,  . 

I  say  materially,  because  in  minor  respects  the^laciation  of  ,.^  '. 
thejbntment  produced  many  permanent  changes  in  the  drain- 
age, and,  for  a  temporarv  period,  chan^ges  that  were  remarkable. 
But,  in  the  main,  the  watershed  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi  has  been,  from^^the  coal  period  on,  a  well- 
(Icfined  anipermftneat  fftfttnrft  in  the  physical  geography  of 
the  United  States.  The  minor  changes  in  the  drainage  of  this 
country  have  been  largely  due  to  the  work  of  the  glacial  period. 
Everywhere  over  the  glaciated  region  the  till,  or  ground  mo-  ; 
raine,  has  been  forced  like  putty  into  the  gorges  formed  by  the    ^ 


\> 
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erosion  of  pre-/;:Iaoial  streams,  so  that  nothing  is  more  common 
throughout  this  region  than  to  find  that  the  old  cliannels  have 
been  buried,  and  the  streams  forced  to  flow  in  new  channels  of 
modern  date. 

c.  A  third  peculiarity  in  the  border  of  the  glaciated  region, 

is^th^-fiharaCter  andTnamtltlt  of  the  «»/>^"tnnUfinTia  marlring  j| 

Along  a  considerable  portion  of  this  boundary  line  the  accu- 
mulations of  glaciated  material  are  immense.     South  of  New 
England  the  boundary  is  marked  by  a  line  of  hills  from  50  to 
250  feet  in  height,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  wide.     These 
hills  are  composed  of  loose  material,  thrown  together  in  irreg- 
ular hummocks  and  ridges,  with  many  enclosed  depressions  to 
which  there  are  no  outlets,  and  which,  from  their  shape,  are 
called  ' 'kettle-holes/'    Many  large  boulders,  brought  from  a 
long  distance,   are  found  scattered  over  these  hummocks. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  a  terminal  moraine, 
marking  the  line  from  east  to  west,  along  which  the  ice-fronfc 
rested  for  a  considerable  period,  and  where,  from  century  to 
century,  it  deposited  the  burdens  of  rock  and  earth  which  it 
had  picked  up  in  its  journey  from  the  north.     This  was  the 
line  of  battle  between  the  frosts  of  the  north  and  the  tropical 
winds  of  the  south.     Here,  as  the  sun  melted  back  the  ice  in 
summer,  the  ice  deposited  its  earthy  material,  and  in  the  winter 
regained  its  ground  to  repeat  the  process  and  beat  a  retreat  the 
following  summer,  and  so  on  until  these  immense  hills  had 
been  deposited.     In  New  England  we  can  often  trace  the  boul- 
ders to  ledges  scores  of  miles  to  the  north.     Across  New  Jersey 
these    moraine  hills  continue  upon  a  corresponding  scale. 
West  of  New  Jersey  the  broken  and  mountainous  character  of 
the  country  has  frequently  disguised  the  facts,  so  that  they  are 
somewhat  more  difScult  of  discoyery.     But  even  here  the  gen- 
uine features  of  a  terminal  moraine  reappear  so  often  that  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  mode  of  its  formation.     We  may 
note  especially  a  remarkable  development  of  moraine  hills  upon 
the  level  summit  of  Pocono  Mountain.     Here,  for  many  miles, 
and  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  almost  exactly  repeated  the 
features  which  we  have  described  in  Southern  New  England. 
One  may  travel  from  the  southward  for  a  long  distance,  over 
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an  elevated  plain  wIK)^o  only  covering  of  soil  is  a  foot  or  two  of 
sand  and  angular  fragments  arising  from  the  snb-aerial  disinte- 
gration of  the  underlying  level  strata  of  Pocono  sandstone; 
when  suddenly,  near  Tobyhanna,  he  intersects  the  majestic 
curve  of  moraine  hills  just  referred  to.  Down  to  this  limit 
glaciated  stones  are  piled  in  every  imaginable  confusion.  Here, 
in  dense  forests,  are  kettle-holes,  many  of  which  are  still  filled 
vrith  water,  which  slowly  drains  away  through  the  loose  mate- 
rial nenr  the  rim.  Here,  in  the  debris  which  goes  to  form 
these  hills,  are  granite  boulders  which  must  be  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  their  native  place. 

Omitting  for  the  present  further  reference  to  Pennsylvania 
and  coming  to  Ohio,  we  find  in  Columbiana  county  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Stark  county,  that  the  accumulation  of  glacial 
material  along  the  front  of  the  ice,  is  somewhat  less  marked  in 
quantity  than  farther  east,  but  is  the  same  in  quality.  The 
apparent  diminution  in  quantity  may  arise  from  its  having 
been  spread  over  a  wider  base.  But,  near  the  western  part  of 
Columbiana  county,  at  New  Alexandria,  two  or  three  miles 
back  from  the  very  extreme  limit  of  glacial  signs,  the  familiar 
knobs  and  kettle-holes  of  the  moraine  are  distinctly  marked, 
and  that  upon  the  very  height  of  the  land.  Wells  are  here 
sunk  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  without  passing  through  the  gla- 
cial accumulation.  A  mile  or  two  west  of  Canton,  in  Stark 
county,  the  accumulations  of  glaciated  material  are  upon  a 
scale  equd  to  anything  in  New  England.  The  northern  part 
of  Holmes  county  is  covered  with  till  which  is  everywhere  of 
great  depth,  and  in  numerous  places  near  the  margin  displays, 
though  in  a  moderate  degree,  the  familiar  inequalities  of  the 
New  England  moraine.  After  the  southern  deflection  in  Knox 
county,  the  glaciated  region  is  entered  near  Danville,  from  tlie 
east,  on  the  Columbus,  Mt.  Vernon  &  Akron  Bailroad,  through 
a  cut  in  till  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  depth.  At  the  old  village  of  Danville  near  by  upon  a 
neighboring  hill,  wells  are  reported  as  descending  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  till.  Through 
Licking  county,  both  north  and  south  of  Newark,  the  depth 
of  the  glacial  envelope  is  great  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
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its  eastern  edge.  At  the  reserroir  in  Perry  countj  the  dis- 
tinct features  of  a  moraine  come  out.  The  hill  upon  which 
Thoruville  is  built  is  a  mass  of  glaciated  material  in  which 
wo]Is  descend  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  without  striking  rock. 
This  is  upon  the  highest  land  of  the  vicinity.  The  reservoir 
Itself  seems  to  be  in  a  great  kettle-hole  or  moraine  basin.  All 
through  Fairfield  county  the  glacial  accumulation  is  of  a  great 
depth  down  to  a  very  short  distance  of  its  margin.  But  per. 
haps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  portions  of  this  line  in 
Ohio  is  that  running  from  Adelphi,  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Ross  county,  to  the  Scioto  River.  The  accumulation  at  Adel- 
phi  is  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  continues  at  this  height 
for  many  miles  westward.  Riding  along  upon  its  uneven 
summit,  one  finds  the  surface  strewn  with  granite  boulders, 
and  sees  stretching  off  to  the  northwest  the  magnificent  and 
fertile  plains  of  Pickaway  county,  while  close  to  the  south  of 
him,  yet  marked  by  a  distinct  interval,  are  the  cliffs  of  Waver- 
ley  sandstone  rising  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet  higher, 
which  here  and  onward  to  the  south  pretty  closely  approach 
tlio  boundary  of  the  glaciated  region. 

Passing  over  the  intervening  space,  we  note  that  in  Boone 
county,  Kentucky,  the  accumulation  of  glacial  material  ex- 
tends several  miles  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  many  feet  in 
depth,  and  is  here  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  river.  At  an  equal  elevation  similar  accumulations  appear 
across  the  river  in  Indiana,  west  of  Lawrenceburg, 

At  every  step  along  the  line,  as  thus  traced  through  Ohio, 
granitic  boulders  of  every  size  and  shape  and  complexion  ai*o 
to  be  found.  The  two  largest  measured  were  one  in  Oolnm- 
biana  county,  near  Hanovertown,  which  is  thirteen  feet  long 
by  eleven  feet  wide,  and  which  stands  eight  feet  out  of  the 
ground;  and  another  near  Lancaster,  in  Fairfield  county, 
which  is  eighteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  stands  six 
feet  out  of  ground.  These  are  granite  boulders,  whose  native 
ledges  are  in  Canada,  far  to  the  north  of  Lake  Erie.  Boulders 
from  three  feet  to  five  feet  in  diameter  are  too  numerous  to 
mention. 
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SOME  GBNEBAL  00NCLU8I0KS. 

Several  interesting  subsidiary  considerations  are  connected 
Vfith  this  subject: 

First.  The  Olacial  Period  and  the  Ir^terests  of  Agxiculture 
and  Health, — In  this  State,  and  probably  further  west,  the 
prairie  region  is  seen  to  have  been  a  product  of  the  glacial 
period.  It  was  the  moving  ice  of  that  period  which  wore  down 
the  prominences  and  filled  up  the  depressions  to  produce  the 
dead  lerel  or  gently  rolling  surface  of  all  this  prairie  region. 
The  action  of  running  streams  produces  fertile  intervales  in 
narrow  valleys,  but  the  sheet  of  ice  that  pressed  over  our  con- 
tinent ground  up  the  rocks,  and  spread  the  detritus  over  the 
whole  surftice.  In  the  level  region^  of  the  West  the  soil  is 
nearly  everywhere  fei  tile.  A  noticeable  quality  in  the  soil  of  the 
glaciated  region  is  the  mixture  of  the  elements  composing  it. 
All  the  rocks  to  the  north  have  contributed  to  its  composition. 
In  the  soil  of  Lorain  county,  for  example,  there  ai*e  found  the 
pulverized  fragments  of  various  granites  from  Canada,  of  the 
limestones  of  the  Sandusky  group,  mingled  with  those  of  the 
neighboring  shales  and  sandstones.  All  these  elements  have 
been  kneaded  together  into  one  homogeneous  mass  by  the  mov- 
ing ice,  as  the  housewife  kneads  her  flour  and  yeast  together. 

The  legislators  of  the  State  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the 
economical  and  sanitary  bearings  of  glacial  investigations.  The 
ice  movement  of  the  glacial  period  pretty  much  made  the  in- 
habitiible  portions  of  this  State.  It  determined  the  character 
of  the  soil,  the  contour  of  the  country,  the  minor  lines  of  di*ain- 
age,  and  thus  in  a  thousand  ways  had  to  do  with  the  pleasure, 
the  health,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  present  population.  As, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  marked  off  the  glacial  limits  on  a  map  of 
this  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  once 
remarked  to  me  that  that  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
great  wheat-produoing  portion  of  the  State,  and  expressed  an 
earnest  de^iire  that  Ohio  might  secure  as  thorough  an  examina- 
tion of  the  glacial  phenomena  within  its  bounds  as  has  been 
done  by  New  Jersey.  Certainly  if  one  is  to  buy  a  farm  in 
Ohio  he  should  pray  that  it  be  either  in  a  river  valley  or  north 
of  the  terminal  moraine.     Of  course  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
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general  atatement,   to  which  there  are  exceptions;  hot  ereD 
then  it  will  be  found  that  the  exception  prores  the  rule. 

Second.  Relation  to  Archaology.— Dr.  0.  C.  Abbott  re- 
ports that  he  htis  fouad  palieolithic  implemeDts  (one  of  which 
ia  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  together  with  one  from 
France  for  comparison)  etratified  with  the  gravel  forming  the 
terrace  of  the  Delaware  Riter,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  I  have  re- 
peatedly visited  that  place  with  Dr.  Abbott,  and  in  company 


PLATE  VI.  Th*  ptliBoUtb  b«M  thaWB  li  natuni  ilu,  ud  li 
collection  (ram  AbbcrlLle,  Frun.  Thg  gvoLo^ficitl  ooniUtloni  un 
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PL&TE  Vll.  TUi  pklinllUi  i>  ghortaaed  one  inch  In  the  mil.  mk]  ia  praportlanmllT  iwr- 
row.  Uis  orielniil  bdnE  i  6-B  loiJis  long  and  a  1-S  wide.  Tbit  la  No.  10723  Id  Dr.  Abbott's 
collection  Irgm  TntntoD,  H.  J,  The  tf  ortUlet  uit  I>r.  Ahbott'i  collnctionB  an  both  In  the 
ArchieolDffIca]  Mujeum,  In  Cunbridre,  Uftu.,  vhen  theea  spednieni  can  at  any  time  be 
Ken.  No  li-,a  ia  epedaliy  intenatlng,  baoHua  Frofeuor  i^ttiam  took  It  with  hia  own 
hwida  out  Dt  TisntOD  gnial  Irom  behind  ■  amtll  boulder  n-hich  «u  llnni]'  embeilded  rour 
leat  below  the  tutfue  of  the  aoU.  (See  PioceedliiKa  of  Boaton  Sodet}-  of  NUunI  HLitorr, 
VoL  XSI,,  (1.  IM.)  For  the  Bm>lQgl«l  condition,  He  PUU  II.,  p.  sot;  tor  a  Diorc  datftlled 
•cconnt,  eae  ■'  Studies  in  Science  wul  Religion,"  Chapter  VI. 
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with  Professor  Dawkins  of  England  and  Professor  H.  W. 
Haynes  of  Boston, — two  of  the  highest  authorities  upon  palaeo- 
lithic implements  that  can  be  found  in  the  worlds — ^and  thej 
testify  that  the  implements  found  by  Dr.  Abbott,  both  in 
their  form  and  in  the  situations  in  which  they  occur,  closely 
correspond  to  those  which  have  been  so  carefully  studied  in 
northern  France  and  southern  England. 

An  examination  of  the  terraces  along  the  Delaware  at  once 
brings  these  implements  into  definite  relation  to  the  glacial 
period.  The  gravel  in  which  they  are  found  is  glacial  gravel 
deposited  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  when,  during  the 
last  stages  of  the  glacial  period,  the  river  was  swollen  with  vast 
floods  of  water  from  the  melting  ice.  Man  was  on  this  conti- 
nent at  that  period  when  the  climate  and  ice  of  Greenland  ex- 
tended to  the  niouth  of  New  York  harbor.  The  probability 
is  that  if  he  was  in  New  Jersey  at  that  time  he  was  also  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  extensive  terrace  and  gravel 
deposits  in  the  southern  part  of  our  State  should  be  closely 
scanned  by  archaeologists.  When  observers  become  familiar 
with  the  lude  form  of  these  palaeolithic  implements  they  will 
doubtless  find  them  in  abundance.  But  whether  we  find  them 
or  not  in  this  State,  if  you  admit,  as  I  am  compelled  to  do,  the 
genuineness  of  those  found  by  Dr.  Abbott,  our  investigations 
into  the  glacial  phenomena  of  Ohio  must  have  an  important 
archaeological  significance,  for  they  bear  upon  the  question  of 
the  chronology  of  the  glacial  period,  and  so  upon  that  of  man's 
appearance  in  New  Jersey. 

To  appreciate  the  bearing  of  glacial  studies  upon  this  ques- 
tion we  must  return  to  study  the  old  water  courses  which  ex- 
isted in  glacial  times.  As  you  can  see,  a  special  interest  attaches 
to  those  rivers  which  rise  in  the  glaciated  region  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  course  flow  through  the  tinglaciated.  Man 
lived  first  below  the  glacial  limit,  and  fished  upon  the  banks  of 
the  streams  which  were  periodically  gorged  with  the  spring 
freshets  of  the  glacial  period,  and  during  those  floods  lost  bis 
spear-heads,  his  hammers,  his  axes  and  scrapers,  where  they  be- 
came mingled  with  the  gravel  brought  down  from  up  the  stream. 
The  Delaware  River  happens  to  be  the  first  stream  west  of  the 
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Atlantic  whose  source  is  in  the  glaciated  region  and  wliosc 
mouth  is  in  the  unglaoiated.  Bat,  in  following  the  terminal 
moraine  westward,  we  are  continnally  crossing  streams  which 
are  similarly  sitnated;  such  are,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh, 
the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  various  creeks  which 
empty  into  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  those 
which  empty  into  the  Allegheny  River;  all  of  which,  I  can 
testify  from  personal  inspection,  substantially  repeat  in  their 
terrace  formations  the  phenomena  along  the  Delaware  River, 
where  it  passes  from  the  glaciated  to  the  nnglaciated  region. 
Where  these  streams  emerge  from  the  glacial  region  there  are 
uniformly  immense  deposits  of  granitic  pebbles  and  coarse 
gravel,  and,  for  long  distances  below,  terraces  of  finer  gravel 
far  above  the  present  high-water  mark. 

Ohio  abounds  in  streams  similarly  situated,  among  which  muy 
be  mentioned  the  forks  of  the  Beaver  and  Sandy  Greeks,  in 
Columbiana  county;  theNimishillin,  the  Tuscarawas,  and  Sugar 
Creek,  in  Stark  county;  the  Killback  and  Mohican,  in  Holmes 
county;  the  Licking,  in  Licking  county;  Jonathan  Creek,  in 
Perry  county;  the  Hocking  River  and  Muddy  Prairie  Run,  in 
Fairfield  county;  and  Salt  Greek,  the  Scioto,  and  the  forks  of 
Paint  Greek,  in  Ross  county.  To  this  list  may  also  be  added 
the  Ohio  itself. 

The  Ohio  is  in  every  respect  unique  in  its  relations  to  the 
glacial  period.  Through  the  whole  of  its  course  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Cairo,  it  is,  roughly  speaking,  parallel  with  the  ter- 
minal moraine,  and  all  along  its  course  has  received  from  the 
north  the  contributions  of  water  and  ice  and  gravel  which 
poured  down  from  the  decaying  ice-front  but  a  short  distance 
away.  And  now  the  discovery  of  glacial  deposits  in  Campbell 
and  Boone  counties,  Kentucky,  adds  another  exceedingly  inter- 
esting feature  to  the  problem.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ice 
actually  crossed  and  projected  several  miles  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  From  the  elevation  at  which  these  accumulations  occur 
it  is  certain  that  the  ice-barrier  at  Cincinnati  must  have  been 
at  least  bix  hundred  feet.  This  would  set  the  water  of  the 
Ohio  beyond  Pittsburg,  far  up  into  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers,  submerging  Pittsburg  itself  to  a  depth  of  about 
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th  ree  hundred  feet.  This  discoyer j  helps  to  explain  some  facts 
observed  a  year  ago  in  our  survey  of  the  moraine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  shall  expect  to  find  this  theory  verified  by  a  variety 
of  observations  upon  the  upper  course  of  the  Ohio  and  its  trib- 
utaries. We  shall  expect  to  find  also,  in  Kentucky,  some  indi- 
cations of  the  outlet  of  this  temporary  glacial  lake. 

It  is  interesting  to  reproduce  by  the  imagination  the  form 
and  appearance  of  this  lake.  The  barrier  probably  was  not 
high  enough  to  submerge  all  the  highlands  of  southeastern 
Ohio,  or  of  northern  Kentucky  and  of  West  Virginia;  but  long 
bays  must  have  stretched  up  on  the  north  through  all  the  val- 
leys to  the  ice-front.  Thus  the  glacier  in  southeastern  Ohio 
would  for  awhile  seem  to  terminate  in  an  archipelago.  How 
long  this  condition  of  things  existed  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
with  certainty,  but  from  the  limited  amount  of  the  deposit 
south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  a  relatively  brief  period  is  indicated. 
The  Ohio  Valley,  both  before  and  after  the  formation  of  this 
ice-barrier,  must  have  presented  inviting  haunts  for  palseolithic 
man.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  archaeology  that  the 
gravels  of  this  valley  should  be  carefully  scanned.  Probably 
there  is  nowhere  in  the  world  so  inviting  a  field  for  such  inves- 
tigation as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries. 

Third.  Date  of  the  Glacial  Period. — I  have  time  to  say  but 
a  word  upon  the  field  which  is  opened  before  us  in  this  State  for 
making  calculations  as  to  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  glacial 
opoch.  It  is  not  well  for  the  geologist  to  abandon  his  own  chro- 
nological data  for  the  confessedly  uncertain  speculations  of 
astronomers  upon  this  subject.  Geologists  have  scarcely  begun 
the  systematic  study  of  the  evidences  bearing  upon  the  date  of 
the  glacial  period.  The  evidences  are  three-fold:  First,  the 
amount  of  the  glacial  deposit;  second,  the  extent  of  erosion . 
since  the  glacial  epoch;  third,  the  extent  to  which  glacial 
depressions  have  been  filled  with  sediment. 

The  opportunities  to  estimate  the  extent  of  erosion  since  the 
glacial  epoch  are  superabundant  in  Ohio.  Each  of  the  larger 
streams  emptying  into  the  Ohio  River  and  into  Lake  Erie^  and 
every  tributary  of  those  streams,  presents  a  field  by  itself.     In 
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countless  cases  it  is  within  onr  power  to  estimate  with  reason- 
able aecnracy  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  material  which  the 
streams  in  the  glaciated  regions  have  removed  from  the  till 
through  which  they  flow.  This  would  give  us  the  divide^id. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  are  also  mnny  streams  so 
nearly  in  their  primitive  condition  that  the  rate  of  removal  can 
be  approximately  estimated.  This  would  give  us  the  divisor. 
The  quotient  would  give  us  the  chronology  of  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period.  The  other  hopeful  field  for  chronological  inves- 
tigation in  this  State  is  presented  in  the  numerous  lakes  which 
exist  over  the  glaciated  surface,  and  which,  in  most  cases,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  irregular  deposition  of  till.  It  is  not  beyond 
hope  that  some  of  these  may  yield  us  the  secret  of  their  age. 
It  may  be  possible  to  ascertain  how  deep  a  layer  of  sediment 
and  peat  has  accumulated,  and  we  may  discover  more  specific 
facts  concerning  the  rate  of  such  accumulation.  For  a  fuller 
discussion,  see  Chapter  VI,  in  my  "Studies  in  Science  and 
Religion,"  Andover,  W.  F.  Draper,  1882. 

Fourth.  Centers  of  Glacial  Dispersion. — Another  topic  to 
which  we  should  give  more  attention  relates  to  glacial  move- 
ment, and  to  the  centers  from  which  the  ice  was  dispersed. 
Ice,  it  should  be  remembered,  behaves  not  like  a  solid  but  like 
a  semi-fluid.  If  an  oblong  block  of  ice  be  suspended  upon  the 
ends  it  will  gradually  sag  in  the  middle.  If  a  strong  hollow 
sphere  be  filled  with  water,  and  a  good-sized  orifice  be  left 
through  which  the  ice  may  escape,  and  the  whole  be  subjected 
to  intense  cold,  the  ice  will  project  through  the  hole  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ice  flows  like  cold 
molasses  or  half -hardened  lava. 

It  is  not  necessary  (as  some  might  suppose),  to  have  a  steep 
declivity  in  order  to  secure  glacial  motion.  Ice  can  move 
wherever  water  would  run.  In  our  conceptions  of  glacial 
movement  we  are  in  danger  of  having  our  ideas  cramped  by 
the  contemplation  of  Alpine  glaciers.  The  demands  made 
upon  our  imagination  by  the  glacial  phenomena  of  North 
America  are  almost  staggering  to  reason.  We  are  called  upon 
to  believe  that  along  a  line  thousands  of  miles  in  extent  the 
ice-front  of  the  great  glacier  rested  upon  land  which  is  no- 
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wliere  mncb  lower — and  in  many  places  is  actually  higher — 
than  the  region  from  which  it  was  dispersed.  Boulders,  in 
many  cases,  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  lerel  than  their  native 
ledges. 

Upon  reflection,  however,  this  is  not  so  paradoxical  as  at 
a  first  glance  it  seems.  It  should  be  remembered  that  glacial 
ice  is  formed,  not  by  the  freezir^g  of  water  upon  lakes  and 
oceans,  but  by  the  accumulation  of  snow,  which,  under  its  own 
pressure,  becomes  converted  into  ice.  If,  now,  over  an  exten- 
sive level  surface  there  should  be  precipitated  annually  six  feet 
more  of  snow  than  melted,  six  thousand  feet  of  ic6  would  accu- 
mulate after  a  thousand  years.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  after 
a  time  the  ice  might  form  a  mountain  plateau  by  itself,  and, 
owing  to  its  semi-fluid  character,  it  would  gradually  move  away 
along  whatever  lines  presented  the  least  resistance.  Such  accu- 
mulations about  the  north  pole  would  everywhere  move  to  the 
south,  and  so  we  could  get  this  southerly  motion  from  the  mere 
accumulation  of  ice  about  the  pole,  without  supposing  any 
change  of  level. 

It  is  easy,  also,  to  see  that  wherever — from  climatic  causes 
over  any  particular  portion  of  this  field — th«re  should  be  an 
excessive  accumulation  of  snow,  that  area  would  form  a  sub- 
center  by  itpelf,  and  project  the  ice-front  in  a  loop  south  of  the 
main  line.  The  existence  of  such  sub-centers  I  suppose  to  be, 
in  part,  the  explanation  of  the  various  loops  and  irregular 
flexures  which  mark  the  glacial  toundary  in  North  America. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  boulders  arc  raised  in  the 
ice  to  a  higher  than  their  original  level.  Indeed,  I  ihink  I  can 
conceive  that  fragments  of  rock  can  be  picked  up  from  beneath 
the  glacier,  and  after  movement  over  sufficient  distance  appear 
upon  its  surface;  and  I  can  easily  believe  that  many  of  the 
well-known  gl  iciated  boulders  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
Ohio  have  been  repeatedly  transferred  from  beneath  the  ice  to 
its  surface,  and  thence  projected  to  the  foot  of  the  advancing 
ice-front,  and  afterwards  re-elevated  and  projected  again. 
This  might  be  brought  about  as  follows: 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  npper  strata  of  glacial  ice  move 
faster  than  the  lower,  owing  to  the  effect  of  friction  in  retard- 
ing the  movement  at  the  bottom.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  upper  side  of  the  boulder  which  is  imbedded  in  the  ice  is 
constantly  subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of  onward  pressure 
than  the  lower  side.  The  effect  of  this  must  be  to  give  an 
upward  as  well  as  an  onward  motion  to  the  boulder  in  the  ice. 
The  course  of  such  a  boulder  would  be  up  a  very  gently  inclined 
plane,  the  slower  moving  strata  beneath  it  forming  the  incline, 
and  the  more  rapidly  moving  upper  strata  being  the  force 
to  push  it  along.  Once  upon  the  surface,  if  the  motion  were 
to  continue  long  enough  and  the  front  were  not  too  far  away, 
the  boulder  might  be  transferred  to  the  front  and  deposited 
before  the  moving  mass;  and  if  the  glacier  were  still  advanc- 
ing, it  would  stand  a  chance  to  be  covered  again  with  ice,  and  to 
be  re-incorporated  in  the  moving  mass  to  repeat  another  cycle. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  glacial  boundary  line  marked  upon  the  map  of  Ohio  is 
easily  drawn  when  you  know  where  to  draw:  but  in  reality  it 

is  about  two  hundrarl  art  j   fifhy  ^^Ififl    in  longf.l^     n.n<l  ifg  H<>for. 

^mination  could  be  secured  n^ly  \}j  flYplonng  a.  belt  ahont  tfin 
iles  wide,  and  by  travelling  jn  th*^  ^**^^  ft  dintannft  of  morjB 
than  one  tnousand  miles.  I  have  now  zigzagged  this  line  for 
tiie  larger  part  of  the  distance  from  the  end  of  Cape  Cod  to 
Illinois,  and  you  will  pardon  me  for  entertaining  some  en- 
thusiasm upon  the  subject,  and  for  having  my  imagination 
pretty  well  filled  with  the  theme.  The  ice  period  of  North 
America  seems  to  me  no  longer  a  myth,  but  a  reality.  With 
my  mind's  eye  I  have  seen  it;  I  have  walked  along  its  front; 
I  have  beheld  its  glassy  surface  as  it  overlapped  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Pennsylvania,  walled  up  its  ancient  river  channels, 
filled  up  the  depths  of  Lake  Erie,  and  spread  itself  over  the 
fairest  fields  of  Ohio;  and  again  I  have  seen  it  in  its  retreat, 
when  its  thickness  was  diminished,  when  its  decaying  southern 
border  was  obscured  by  the  accumulations  of  materials  which 
now  form  the  moraine.     I  have  seen  it  when  the  great  streams 
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of  water  from  its  melting  surface  had  worn  a  series  of  parallel 
gorges  in  it  along  the  line  of  the  present  water  courses.  In 
imagination  I  have  witnessed  the  enormous  annual  rise  of  the 
streams  during  the  declining  years  of  the  glacial  period.  I 
have  seen  the  hardy  palsBolithic  race  who  fished  in  these  streams 
and  hunted  upoti  their  banks,  and  were  hastily  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  rise  of  floods  whose  volume  we  can 
scarcely  comprehend.  To  the  mental  vision  of  him  who  goes 
over  this  field  all  these  things  become  realities.  He  has  seen 
their  signs:  he  has  interpreted  their  handwriting. 

I  commend  the  study  to  the  professional  and  business  men 
who  need  to  seek  recreation  and  health  in  outdoor  pursuits. 
Now  that  the  buffalo  is  becoming  scarce,  and  trout  fishing  un- 
remunerative,  we  present  to  you  for  your  vacation  work  the 
enticing  sport  of  hunting  for  the  terminal  limits  of  the  great 
American  ice  sheet,  and  for  its  imbedded  marks  of  palsBolithic 
man. 
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COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 

The  boundary  lino  of  the  glaciated  region  as  it  enters  Ohio 
from  Pennsylvania,  is  not  so  distinctly  marked  by  large  ac- 
cumulations of  till  as  in  many  other  places  ;  so  that  it  might 
create  misapprehension  to  speak  of  a  ** terminal  moraine"  in 
Columbiana  county.  Still  the  boundary  is  well  defined,  and 
on  penetrating  the  glaciated  region  a  few  miles,  the  accum- 
ulation of  till  is  extensive.  As  we  approached  the  Ohio  line 
through  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvaiiia,  it  was  observed 
that  what  we  have  called  **the  fringe"  became  more  extensive 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Statfe;  that  is,  scattered  granitic 
boulders  and  occasional  accumulations  of  till  are  found  in 
some  places  five  or  six  miles  south  of  the  line  bounding  the 
continuous  accumulation  of  till  which  envelops  the  larger  part 
of  the  glaciated  region.  This  peculiarity  continues  through 
Columbiana  county,  from  east  to  west,  and  as  far  sis  Canton 
in  Stark  county. 

For  example:  The  accumulations  of  till  worthy  of  being 
called  a  '*  terminal  moraine,"  and  of  being  reckoned  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  which  marks  the  boundary  of  the  glaciated 
region  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  enters  Ohio  at  Pales- 
tine, Columbiana  county,  near  the  boundary  of  Unity  and 
Middleton  townships.  The  wagon  road  from  Darlington  to 
Palestine  enters  a  great  accumulation  of  till,  near  John  Harts- 
horn's, about  one-half  mile  south  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft,  Wayne 
and  Chicago  B.  B,.,  and  one  mile  east  of  Palestine.      Here, 
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upon  the  laud  of  the  State  Line  Coal  Works,  upon  a  hill 
sloping  to  the  north,  is  a  striking  collection  of  granitic  bould- 
ers, one  of  which  measures  9x6x4  feet.  In  the  valley  to  the 
north,  through  which  the  railroad  runs,  the  accumulations  of 
drift  show  the  modifying  action  of  the  glacial  currents  which 
characterized  the  closing  stages  of  the  glacial  period.  The 
broken  ridges  and  knobs  of  gravel,  alternating  with  shallow 
kettle-holes,  remind  one  of  the  kames  in  New  England.  Pal- 
estine is  built  upon  such  a  formation.  A  large  granitic  boulder 
was  here  observed,  in  a  freshly  dug  grave,  five  feet  below  the 
surface.  A  well  was  reported  as  penetrating  till  for  fifty  feet 
without  striking  the  bed  rock.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile 
southwest  from  Palestine,  a  cut  shows  twenty  feet  of  till ;  but 
boulders  of  granite  and  scratched  stones  with  an  occasional 
slight  deposit  of  till,  were  found  several  miles  further  south, 
on  the  summits  of  the  hills.  We  walked  from  Smith's  Ferry, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  northward  over  the  hills,  to  a  point  on 
the  State  line  east  of  Achor,  in  Middleton  township,  with- 
out finding  any  signs  of  glaciation.  Here  granitic  boulders 
began  to  appear  near  Danison's  coal  bank.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill  one-half  mile  west  of  Achor,  and  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  bed  of  Little  Beaver  creek,  is  a  granitic  boulder 
5x3x3  feet.  From  this  point  northward  to  the  moraine  at 
Palestine,  these  scattered  iTut  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  the  glacier  ice  are  found  upon  all  the  hill-tops. 

After  this  description  of  the  fringe,  and  its  relation  to  the 
moraine,  we  may  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  subject.  The 
boundary  of  the  fringe  runs  south-westward  from  Achor  to 
Clarkson  post  office,  thence  to  the  southeastern  corner  of  Elk 
Bun  township;  thence  westward  along  the  southern  line  of 
this  township  to  the  southeastern  corner  of  Centre  township; 
thence  it  bears  northerly,  striking  the  line  of  Hanover  town- 
ship two  miles  northeast  of  Dungannon,  thence  westerly  and 
bearing  a  little  south  through  Hanover  township,  passing  one- 
half  mile  south  of  Hanoverton  Post  Office,  continuing  west  to 
Bayard.  At  Bochester  there  is  an  extensive  kame-like  deposit 
filling  the  valley,  which  is  here  about  one-half  mile  wide,  in 
which  are  numerous  granitic  pebbles  from  three  to  six  inched 
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in  diameter.  One  of  these  gravel  ridges,  running  north  by 
souths  measured  a  little  over  30  feet  in  heigh t,  with  a  slope  of 
20"".  This  cluster  of  kames  is  evidently  due  to  the  glacial 
floods  pouring  down  the  two  branches  of  Big  Sandy  creek^ 
which  here  unite.  The  accumulations  of  gravel  in  the  valley 
of  Big  Saiidy  creek  gradually  diminish  in  amount  and  in 
coarseness  from  here  on  to  Minerva,  in  Stark  county.  The  ice 
all  along  here  filled  the  valley  and  rose  to  the  summit  of  the 
hills  on  the  south.  One  boulder  was  found  in  the  north, 
western  comer  of  Augusta  township,  Carroll  county,  but  an 
extensive  detour  of  several  miles  to  the  south  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  other  signs  of  glaciation  in  that  county.  On  re- 
turning to  Bayard,  till  was  found  one-half  mile  southwest, 
rising  upon  the  hills  south  of  the  valley  to  a  height  of  50  or 
60  feet.  One-half  mile  northwest  of  Bayard  is  a  terrace  31 
feet  above  the  present  flood-plain,  enclosing  a  shallow,  but 
extensive,  kettle-hole  between  it  and  the  hills  to  the  north. 

Setracing  now  our  steps  we  find  that  from  three  to  five 
miles  north  of  the  edge  of  this  fringe  there  is  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  accumulation  of  till  showing  itself  at  East  Pal- 
estine and  near  East  Carmel  Post  Ofiice.  Thence  across  Elk 
Bun  township  through  Elkton  to  New  Lisbon.  The  north- 
east part  of  Centre  township  is  completely  enveloped  with  till 
of  an  unknown  depth.  Three  miles  from  New  Lisbon  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west,  on  the  road  to  Teegarden,  is  a  boulder 
of  gneiss  8Jx6i  feet,  4  feet  out  of  ground.  At  and  below  New 
Lisbon,  in  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  Beaver,  are  the 
extensive  accumulations  of  pebbles  and  coarse  gravel  which 
everywhere  mark  the  streams  as  they  issue  from  the  line  mark- 
ing the  terminal  moraine.  The  terrace  at  New  Lisbon  shows 
no  distinct  stratification,  and  contains  numerous  pebbles  from 
10  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  the  railroad  station  is  36 
feet  above  the  river.  Upon  the  north  side,  this  extends  for 
one  mile  down  the  stream.  Still  further  down,  similar  ter- 
races appear  at  intervals  nearly  to  Elkton.  The  gravel  in  all 
these  terraces  is  mined  for  kidney  ore. 

Prom  New  Lisbon  west,  the  moraine  runs  through  the  north- 
ern part  of  Sections  23,  22,  21,  20  and  19  in  Centre  township. 
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In  Hanover  township  it  passes  directly  west,  through  the 
northern  part  of  Sections  24,  23,  22,  21,  20  and  19.  Two  and 
a  half  miles  northeast  of  Hanoverton,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Kinnely,  the  moraine  is  well  deTcIoped,  displaying  its  charac- 
teristic hummocks  and  kettle-holes  upon  the  summit  of  the 
country.  Large  boulders  are  here  rery  numerous,  many  from 
3  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  A  mile  or  two  farther  north,  near 
the  state  road,  on  the  farm  of  Francis  BIythe,  is  a  granitic 
boulder  13x11  feet,  8  feet  out  of  ground.  Till  is  here  certainly 
16  feet  deep,  but  how  much  more  we  could  not  ascertain. 

Through  West  township  the  moraine  bears  slightly  north, 
passing  through  the  village  of  New  Alexandria,  which  is  sit- 
uated upon  a  height  of  land,  and  surrounded  by  hummocks 
and  kettle-holes  of  moderate  size.  Wells  are  reported  27  feet 
and  50  feet  without  striking  rock.  This  continues  through 
New  Charabersburg,  where  wells  were  reported  on  the  farm  of 
Henry  Bowers  as  going  27  feet  without  striking  rock,  the 
lower  6  feet  in  gravel  an  1  sand. 

STARK  COUNTY. 

The  boundary  line  of  the  fringe  in  Stark  county  runs  from 
Bayard  northwest  through  Paris  and  Osnaburg  townships, 
passing  through  the  villages  of  Kobertsville  and  Osnaburg. 
Boulders  of  large  size  are  found  a  little  back  from  this  line  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Paris  township,  some  of  them  measuring 
between  7  and  8  feet.  Two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Paris 
post  office  the  last  indications  of  ice-action  are  a  few  boulders 
in  Section  16,  one  measuring  4x3x2  feet.  West  of  Osnaburg 
the  fringe  becomes  merged  with  the  main  accumulation. 

The  moraine  proper  passes  through  the  northern  sections  of 
Paris  and  Osnaburg  townships.  One  mile  east  of  Paris  post- 
office  granitic  boulders  are  numerous,  and  cuts  in  the  till  show 
it  to  be  at  least  10  feet  deep  upon  the  hills,  and  probably  20 
feet.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  southwest  of  Paris,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Black  Creek,  the  terrace  of  water-worn  material  is  15  feet 
above  the  stream,  which  is  here  small.  The  terraces  are  par- 
tially ridged,  and  contain  shallow  kettle-holes.  On  the  farm 
of  D.  P.  Sell,  Section  6  of  Paris  township,  wells  are  reported 
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30  feet  deep^  the  firat  8  feet  being  yellow  till^  the  remaining  22 
feet  blue  till.  Another,  20  feet  deep,  ended  in  quicksand.  This 
is  on  the  high  lands.  Till  completely  envelops  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Nimishillin  and  the  northeastern  of  Osnaburg  town- 
ships. Kettle-holes  are  also  apparent  on  the  farm  of  H.  Miller. 
In  Section  2,  Osnaburg  township,  on  the  farm  of  G.  Hennigs, 
wells  are  reported  18,  20  and  26  feet,  all  in  till.  On  a  little 
higher  land,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Section  2,  J.  Anthony 
reported  a  well  14  feet  through  till.  Till  of  unknown  depth 
completely  envelops  the  region  for  three  miles  south  of  Louis- 
ville post  office.  There  are  kame-like  ridges  in  Section,  3  Osna- 
burg township,  in  a  shallow  valley  along  a  branch  of  East  Nimi- 
shillin  Greek.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  country  is  as  if 
filled  up  with  till.  Till  continues  on  the  road  from  Louisville 
to  Osnaburg,  where  it  suddenly  ceases,  at  the  comer  of  the 
diagonal  road  running  to  Robertsville.  From  Osnaburg  south- 
west, for  three  miles,  thence  northwest  three  miles  towards 
Canton,  not  a  pebble  or  boulder  was  discovered.  Much  of  the 
way  the  road  is  on  high  land,  deep  valleys  opening  southward- 
it  being  on  the  watershed  between  Nimishillin  and  Big  Sandy- 
On  crossing  a  small  branch  of  the  Nimishillin  two  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  Canton,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Sec. 
tion  14  in  Canton  township,  we  struck  suddenly  into  till  on  the 
north  bank.  From  this  point  to  Canton  City  till  is  continuous 
and  granitic  boulders  are  abundant.  The  depth  of  the  till  is 
unknown,  but  at  various  places  cuts  show  it  to  be  at  least  sev- 
eral feet  deep.  Sections  11  and  12,  north  of  the  Osnaburg  road^ 
are  completely  enveloped  with  till.  A  few  rods  northeast  of 
the  cemetery,  about  one  mile  east  of  Canton,  are  shallow  ket- 
tle-holes in  till.  Upon  the  east  branch  of  the  Nimishillin  the 
terrace  facing  the  stream  and  a  short  distance  back  is  41  feet 
above  the  floood-plain.  This  contains  muny  pebbles  16  inches 
and  more  in  diameter.  All  are  well  rounded,  and  many  are  of 
local  material.  The  cemetery,  20  rods  farther  east,  is  16  feet 
higher,  and  is  upon  till.  On  the  west  side  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  Nimishillin  the  terrace  rises  in  successive  stages  more  than 
80  feet,  and  its  surface  is  very  uneven.  A  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  city,  below  the  junction  of  the  two  branches,  there  are 
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two  well-marked  terraces,  the  first  of  which  is  much  the  broader, 
and  is  38  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  upper  terrace, 
on  the  east  side,  is  36  feet  higher,  or  74  feet  abore  the  stream. 
The  pebbles  in  the  upper  terrace  were  a  mixture  of  granite  and 
local  rock,  some  of  them  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  One 
granitic  pebble  was  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  terrace 
on  the  west  bank,  near  the  Starr  Mills,  was  by  measurement  5 
feet  higher  than  that  on  the  east. 

A  remarkable  cluster  of  kame-like  ridges  c6vers  the  north- 
western portion  of  Canton  township  and  the  northeastern  of 
Perry,  extending  an  unknown  distance  to  the  north.  Meyer's 
Lake  and  Sippo  Lake  are  enormous  kettle-holes,  and  the  whole 
region  has  much  the  appearance  of  Plymouth  township  in 
Massachusetts.  Upon  the  south  this  kame-like  belt  is  called 
Buck  Ridge,  and  comes  to  a  sudden  termination  near  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  two  miles  south- 
west of  Canton  City.  Here  an  excellent  section  is  made  by  the 
railroad.  The  kame  rises  85  feet  above  the  railroad,  is  coarsely 
stratified  in  places,contains  many  granitic  pebbles  (one  of  which 
measured  55x46x18  inches),  and  was  21^  feet  higher  than  the 
railroad.  There  were  large  spaces  in  which  no  stratification 
appeared.  There  were  pebbles  upon  the  summit  from  2  to  5 
inches  in  diameter.  The  section  exposed  shows  a  base  of  570 
feet,  with  an  altitude  of  85  feet.  The  slope  upon  the  east  side 
varies  from  18°  to  25°;  on  the  west  side  it  is  a  little  more  gen- 
tle. (See  cut  in  Geological  Survey  Ohio,  vol.  2,  p.  44.)  An 
extensive  sandy  plain,  full  of  gentle  swells  and  ridges,  stretches 
to  the  westward,  while  the  space  towards  Canton  is  occupied 
by  the  more  nearly  level  terrace.  About  150  yards  north  of 
thissection  is  a  dry  kettle-hole  25  feet  deep, containing agranitic 
boulder  51x25x31  inches.  Another  dry  kettle-hole  near  by  is 
about  300  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  deep,  with  sides  . 
sloping  inward  24°.  The  rims  of  these  kettle-jioles  are  at  the 
summit  of  the  kame. 

From  my  experience  elsewhere,  I  should  expect  to  be  able  to 
trace  a  series  of  kames  northward  from  this  point,  and  find  it 
enclosing  the  lakes  in  the  southern  part  of  Summit  county^ 
and  particularly  abundant  south  of  Akron. 
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From  Canton  westward  the  fringe  pretty  much  disappears, 
and  the  moraine  bears  rapidly  southward,  running  across  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Perry  township,  and  continuing  in  a 
south-southwestern  oourse  to  the  southern  part  of  Bethlehem 
township,  crossing  the  Tuscarawas  Biver  about  two  miles  above 
Bolivar;  theuce  it  bears  more  westward,  crossing  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  Sugar  Creek  township,  and  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Wayne  township  in  Tuscarawas  county,  entering 
Holmes  county  east  of  Weinsburg. 

It  is  difficult  to  exag£^erate  the  sharpness  of  this  portion  of 
the  boundary  line.  Retracing  our  course,  our  notes  show  that 
the  line  bounding  the  till  passes  through  the  middle  of  Section 
29  Canton  township,  where  it  crosses  a  small  stream  running  to 
the  north.  This,  like  many  other  similar  cases,  showed  signs 
of  having  been  dammed  up,  thus  producing  a  small  temporary 
glacial  lake.  To  the  north  and  west  the  till  is  continuous,  and 
probably  of  great  depth;  to  the  east  it  suddenly  disappears, 
half  way  up  a  low  hill.  From  Richville  to  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Perry  township  till  and  boulders  are  continuous,  and 
the  deposit  apparently  of  great  depth.  One  of  the  boulders  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  till  measured  6x4|  feet.  A  detour 
through  Section  6,  Pike  township,  and  Section  32,  Canton 
township,  demonstrated  a  totiil  absence  of  glacial  signs  in  that 
region.  The  whole  country  to  the  southeast  was  broken  and 
hilly,  in  striking  contrast  to  that  in  the  opposite  direction, 
which  seems  to  have  been  leveled  up  by  glacial  material.  Upon 
the  hills  in  Section  1,  Bethlehem  township,  cuts  in  the  till  6 
feet  in  depth  disclose  large  granitic  boulders  lying  still  deeper. 
The  road  running  south,  between  Sections  11  and  12,  and  13 
and  14,  is  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  glaciated  region.  Detours 
of  a  few  rods  to  the  east  lead  into  a  region  in  which  there  is  only 
rock  in  place  and  the  soil  formed  by  its  disintegration.  South- 
westward  from  this  point  to  the  river,  the  boundary  is  near  an 
unfrequented  road  passing  one-half  mile  north  of  the  first 
Moravian  settlement  in  thid  region. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  great  ox-bow  iu  the  Tuscarawas  Biver 
upon  which  Bolivar  is  built,  but  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
is  an  immense  kame-like  accumulation,  containing  boulders 
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from  2i  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  terrace  is  here  36  feet  aboTe 
the  river,  and  the  kame-like  aocamnlation  is  118  feet  higher. 
The  space  included  in  the  ox-bow  is  occupied  by  a  grarel  deposit 
whose  surface  is  51  feet  aboye  the  river.  From  this  point  down, 
the  river  occupies  a  narrower  valley,  with  diminishing  terraces. 
Five*  miles  below,  at  Zoar,  wells  in  this  terrace  30  feet  deep  do 
not  go  through  the  gravel.  Above  the  ox-bow,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river — opjposite  the  kame-like  deposit  just  described 
— the  terrace  is  61  feet,  which  continues  up  the  river  a  mile  or 
more  without  change. 

Going  west  along  a  road  near  the  county  line  in  Bethlehem, 
a  little  till  appeared  when  the  higher  land  was  reached,  but  on 
ascending  the  hills  to  the  left  (south)  it  disappeared,  and  is 
wholly  absent  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  Bethle- 
hem township.  But  the  hills  in  Section  30,  immediately  to  the 
north,  are  covered  with  till  containing  large  granitic  boulders, 
some  of  which  are  between  3  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  Till  is 
continuous,  and  of  unknown  depth,  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
Navarre,  displaying  to  some  extent  the  familiar  kettle-holes 
and  knolls  of  the  moraine  belt.  The  small  streams  emptying 
north  also  display  the  well-known  signs  of  temporary  ice-dams. 
One  of  the  numerous  boulders  of  red  granite  over  this  area 
was  between  200  and  300  feet  above  the  Tuscarawas  Biver, 
and  measured  7x5  feet,  3  feet  out  of  ground. 

The  characteristics  of  the  moraine  just  described  continue 
through  the  southern  portion  of  Sugar  Creek  township,  cross- 
ing Sugar  Greek  below  Beech  City.  One  and  a  half  miles  below 
Beech  City,  towards  Deardoff's  Mills,  the  accumulations  of 
gravel  in  the  valley  are  immense.  The  valley  is  here  about  one 
mile  wide.  The  gravel  is  thrown  up  into  hummocks  and  ridges 
from  20  to  30  feet  above  the  general  level,  enclosing  many  ket- 
tle-holes. The  country  from  this  point  to  Wilmot,  and  from 
Wilmot  south  to  the  county  line,  is  completely  enveloped  in  till. 
One  boulder  measured  7x6  feet,  2^  feet  out  of  ground.  But  on 
the  road  from  Deardoff's  Mills,  across  the  northern  part  of 
Wayne  township  in  Tuscarawas  county,  toward  Weinsburg  in 
Holmes  county,  no  till  or  boulders  appeared  for  several  miles. 
The  road  leads  over  the  summit  of  the  land,  and  displays,  to 
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good  effect  on  either  side,  the  contrasts  between  the  glaciated 
and  unglaciated  region.  One  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the 
Holmes  county  line  granitic  boalders  begin  to  appear,  and  ac- 
companied after  a  little  with  till,  continue  to  increase  to  Weins- 
bnrg.  This  east  and  west  road  enters  the  moraine  at  an  acute 
angle,  the  direction  of  the  moraine  being  here  west-southWest. 
The  northeast  portion  of  Paint  township,  in  Holmes  county,  is 
coyered  with  till  to  an  unknown,  but  evidently  to  a  great  depth. 

HOLMES  COUNTY. 

The  glacial  boundary  in  Holmes  county  is  very  sharply  de- 
fined, dividing  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  It 
enters  the  county  on  the  east,  in  Paint  township,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Stark  and  Tuscarawas  counties,  and  passes  diagonally 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  Berlin  township,  where  it  turns 
more  nearly  west,  passing  through  Hardy  township,  crossing 
the  Eillbuck  below  Millersburg;  thence,  bearing  slightly  to  the 
north,  it  passes  through  the  centre  of  Monroe  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  Enox  township,  to  the  eastern  side  of  Hanover 
township  in  Ashland  connty.  Through  all  this  distance  the 
contrasts  between  the  regions  north  and  south  of  this  line  are 
very  marked. 

In  Paint  township  there  is  but  little  till  south  of  the  diag- 
onal road  leading  from  Wilmot  through  Weinsburg  to  Berlin. 
Driving  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Weinsburg,  till  sud- 
denly disappears.  There  is  a  noteworthy  collection  of  granitic 
bonlders  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  village,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  road  from  Slatersville.  South  of  this  there  is  no  till.  Oc- 
casional boulders  were  reported,  but  none  were  seen  by  us  in  a 
drive  of  half  a  mile.  To  the  north  and  east  of  Weinsburg  the 
deposit  of  till  is  continuous,  and  evidently  of  great  depth. 
Weinsburg  is  on  the  watershed  between  Sugar  Greek  and  Indian 
Trail  Greek,  and  according  to  our  barometer  was  600  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  Eillbuck  at  Millersburg.  The  southwestern 
part  of  Paint  and  the  southeastern  of  Salt  Greek  townships  are 
likewise  covered  with  till,  which  is  evidently  very  deep.  A 
granitic  boulder  on  the  road  between  Weinsburg  and  Mount 
Hope  measured  7x6  feet,  3  feet  out  of  ground. 
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BERLIN  TOWNSHIP. 

A  detour  of  several  miles  through  the  southern  portion  of 
this  township  disclosed  no  sign  of  glaciation,  except  in  the 
yalley  of  Dowdy  Creek.  In  this  valley  there  are  extensive  ter- 
races down  as  far  as  within  one  mile  of  the  southern  boundaiy. 
At  that  point  the  terrace  is  50  feet  above  the  stream  and  about 
150  yards  wide^  and  contains  some  scratched  pebbles.  The 
boundary  of  the  till  runs  between  Sections  13  and  8,  and  crosses 
the  western  boundary  of  the  township  one-half  mile  south  of 
the  road  running  between  Berlin  and  Millersburg.  The  eleva- 
tion here  is  475  feet  (B)  above  the  Killbuck.  Granitic  boulders 
are  abundant  all  along  this  road.  At  Berlin  post  office  it  is 
600  feet  (B).  On  driving  north  from  Berlin  post  office  we  strike 
immediately  into  till,  which  seems  to  be  very  deep.  Near  the 
corner  of  the  road  turning  east  one-quarter  of  a  mile  north,  in 
Section  6,  are  extensive  kame-like  accumulations  containing 
numerous  boulders,  and  enclosing  a  large  kettle-Jiole.  Till  is 
continuous  northward. 

HARDY  TOWNSHIP. 

On  the  road  from  Millersburg  to  Berlin  till  is  found  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills  all  along  to  the  township  line.  Going  east 
from  Millersburg  the  first  hill  is  250  feet  above  the  railroad, 
the  second  350  feet,  thence  rising  at  the  town  line  to  475  feet. 
The  depth  of  the  till  is  at  least  several  feet.  In  Section  14  a 
boulder  measured  7x5  feet,  3  feet  out  of  ground.  The  most 
southerly  deposit  of  till  on  the  east  side  of  the  Killbuck  is 
where  the  north  branch  of  Sandy  Bun  touches  Section  16,  two 
miles  and  a  half  southeast  of  Millersburg.  Three-quarters  of 
a  mile  northeast  of  this  point  a  small  accumulation  of  till  and 
boulders  occur,  at  a  height  of  375  feet  above  the  run;  east  and 
south  the  country  is  entirely  free  from  it. 

The  terraces  upon  the  Killbuck  are  extensive,  both  above 
and  below  the  glacial  limit.  One  mile  and  a  half  below  Mil- 
lersburg on  the  west  side,  on  the  farm  of  A.  Uhl,  is  a  terrace 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  containing  kame-like  ridges 
and  knolls,  the  surface  of  which  is  102  feet  above  the  flood- 
plain.     This  gradually  rises  until  it  is  merged  in  the  till  of 
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the  hillfl  beyond.  Two  miles  further  south,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Mechanic  township,  near  Stuart's  Mills,  the  terrace 
is  composed  of  finer  material,  and  is  level  topped  and  gradu- 
ally descends  towards  the  south,  being  here  but  71  feet  above 
the  flood-plain.  Still  further  below  the  glacial  limit  at  Ox- 
ford is  a  terrace  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  extending  across 
the  open  ends  of  the  ox-bow  which  the  stream  here  forms. 
The  intervale  is  here  about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  25 
feet  above  low-water  mark.  The  terrace  is  76  feet  higher. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  between  Shimplin's  Bun  and 
Black  Greek,  and  one-quarter  mile  west  of  the  Killbuok,  are 
terraces  of  fine  material  containing  some  granitic  graveh 
which  are  61  feet  above  the  flood-plain. 

Driving  up  from  Millersburg,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kill- 
buck,  there  are  no  terraces  for  the  first  mile.  The  valley  is 
about  one-half  mile  wide.  But  just  above  where  a  small 
stream  comes  in  from  the  west  is  a  kame-like  accumulation  of 
coarse  material,  50  feet  in  height,  extending  about  one-eighth 
of  a  mile.  On  the  north  side  of  this  small  stream  the  mate- 
rial is  finer,  and  the  surface  much  more  uneven,  extending  to 
the  road  running  over  the  hills  to  Holmesville. 

Near  Holmesville — five  miles  above  Millersburg — Paint,  Kill- 
buck,  and  Martin's  Greek  come  together  nearly  at  right  angles. 
About  their  junction  there  is  an  extensive  intervale  not  far 
from  two  miles  in  diameter.  The  village  is  built  upon  a  ter- 
race about  25  feet  above  the  intervale.  Between  the  Killbuck 
and  Martin's  Greek,  which  comes  in  from  the  east,  there  is  a 
kame-like  accumulation  of  rather  fine  material  (the  pebbles 
being  ordinarily  not  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter)  ex- 
tending about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  N.  W.  by  S.  E.  The  sur- 
face is  very  much  broken,  displaying  many  kettle-holes.  A 
railroad  cutting  through  it  shows  some  scratched  stones  in  the 
material,  and  a  depth  of  61  feet  at  the  railroad;  but  it  rises 
about  40  feet  higher  to  the  north.  From  this  point  to  Millers- 
burg, on  the  east  side,  there  are  no  terraces,  the  intervale  being 
about  one-sixth  of  a  mile  wide.  One-half  a  mile  north  of 
Millersburg,  as  the  road  rises  over  the  hill,  a  fresh  cut  in  the 
till  of  20  feet  disclosed  no  bottom  to  it. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  Eillback,  in  Hardy  township,  till 
ceases,  two  miles  and  a-half  southwest  of  Millersbarg,  on  the 
farm  of  William  Lisle.  There  is  here  a  small  stream,  and 
the  till  appears  upon  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  but 
not  upon  the  south.  The  general  elevation  of  the  country 
(which  is  much  broken)  is  350  feet  above  the  Killbuck. 
Southeast,  for  two  miles,  till  is  totally  absent,  while  to  the 
north  it  is  abundant,  and  boulders  are  numerous.  It  contin- 
ues west  to  the  works  of  the  Hardy  Coal  Company,  from 
which  place  to  Oxford  no  till  appears. 

MONBOB    TOWNSHIP. 

From  Oxford  we  drove  in  a  northwest  direction  up  a  small 
stream  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  Monroe  township.  No 
boulders  or  till  appeared  below  Centreville ;  but  there  were 
terraces  of  fine  material  containing  some  granitic  pebbles,  and 
diminishing  in  height  as  we  ascended  the  stream.  North 
from  Centreville  granitic  boulders  began  to  appear,  and  were 
frequent  all  along  up  the  valley  to  the  watershed,  where,  near 
W.  S.  Cam's,  a  large  deposit  of  till  appeared,  enveloping 
everything  and  forming  large  dome-shaped  hills.  Cuts  from 
10  to  15  feet  disclose  no  rocks.  The  road  is  300  feet  (B) 
above  the  Killbuck,  but  hills  covered  with  till  are  about  150 
feet  higher. 

Oak  Grove  Nursery,  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  is  475  (B) 
above  the  Killbuck.  One-quarter  of  a  mile  farther  west,  on 
lower  ground,  the  deposit  of  till  and  boulders  is  very  marked: 
one  of  granite  measured  10^x6^  feet,  3^  feet  out  of  the  ground. 
Elevation  430  feet  (B).  Till  is  continuous  one  mile  west,  and 
south  to  the  farm  of  B.  Martin.  For  the  next  mile  and 
a  half  there  were  occasional  boulders,  but  no  till.  On  the 
next  road  west,  struck  suddenly  into  till  by  a  school-house, 
whose  elevation  is  610  (B)  above  the  Killbuck.  Beyond  this 
there  were  occasional  boulders  to  the  road  near  the  western 
line  of  the  township,  leading  to  Napoleon.  Some  boulders 
were  seen  half  a  mile  farther  south.  This  is  about  five  miles 
northeast  of  Napoleon,  which  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Black  Creek,  which  is  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
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from  4<)0  feet  to  500  feet  below  the  general  level .  A  striking 
feature  along  this  creek,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Napoleon^  is  the  great  blocks  qf  sandstone,  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  summits  of  the  hills^  which  have  been  broken  off,  and 
have  gradually  crept  down  towards  the  bottom  as  the  under- 
lying shale  and  talus  have  been  removed.  These  blocks  are 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  house,  and  are  in  all  stages  of  ad- 
vancement in  their  progress  towards  the  valicy.  They  resem- 
ble in  most  respects  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  of  the 
Alleghany  south  of  Salamanca,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rock  City.  Instead  of  being  due,  as  some  have  supposed,  to 
glacial  action,  these  phenomena  are  pretty  certain  evidence  of 
the  absence  of  any  glacial  movement,  and  exist  either  alto- 
gether south  of  the  line  of  glaciation,  or,  as  here  and  at  Rock 
City,  on  the  very  margin,  where  the  ice-movement  ceased, 
and  where  glacial  abrasion  was  reduced  to  zero. 

KNOX  TOWKSHIP. 

From  Napoleon  we  followed  up  the  narrow  valley  of  Black 
Greek  on  the  road  to  Nashville.  The  valley  continues  to  be 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  for  five  miles  is  remark- 
able both  for  the  abundance  of  the  sandstone  blocks  referred 
to  above,  which  are  creeping  down  the  sides,  and  for  the 
absence  of  granitic  boulders.  Upon  reaching  the  farm  of 
A.  Oline,  a  little  south  of  the  watershed,  till  appeared  in 
great  quantities.  This  is  375  feet  (B)  above  Napoleon.  From 
here  to  Nashville  till  is  continuous  for  2^  miles,  as  also  south- 
west of  Nashville  to  the  hill  south  of  the  farm  of  S.  H.  Vance. 
Boulders  continued  to  the  cross-roads  south  of  the  house  of 
A.  Bell,  where  all  signs  of  glaciation  had  ceased.  West  of 
this  there  are  no  signs  of  glaciation  as  far  as  the  next  cross- 
roads. Elevation  450  feet  (B)  above  Napoleon.  Turning 
north,  one  mile  brought  us  into  a  kame-like  deposit  in  a  shal- 
low valley  by  the  cross-road,  near  6.  Uhlmun's,  one  mile 
south  of  Washington  township,  and  three  miles  east  of  Han- 
over township  in  Ashland  county.  This  kame  is  about  25 
feci  high,  and  its  course  is  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the 
shallow  valley  in  which  it  is  situated,  which  drains  into  the 
Mohican.     What  is  marked  near  here,  on  the  county  atlas,  as 
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an  ancient  mound  is  more  ancienfc  than  the  map-maker  sup- 
posed, it  being  not  artificial,  but  a  small  mound  of  slate  left 
by  erosion.  From  here  northwest,  to  a  point  a  little  above 
the  junction  of  Lake  Fork  with  Mohican  River,  till  and  boul- 
ders are  continuous.  This  is  near  the  southwest  corner  (Sec- 
tion 12)  of  Washington  township.  From  this  point  down  to 
the  junction  and  a  half  mile  beyond,  is  a  terrace  of  very 
coarse  material,  largely  composed  of  granitic  pebbles.  Ele- 
vation above  the  river  107  feet.  No  till  was  discovered  in  the 
western  projection  of  Knox  township.  From  this  point  we 
drove  through  Nashville  to  Millersburg,  on  a  road  parallel 
with  the  glacial  boundary,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  it. 
Till  is  continuous,  and  evidently  deep,  there  being  but  few 
out-cropping  rocks  in  the  whole  distance.  Cuts  in  the  till 
frequently  showed  a  depth  of  from  10  to  15  feet,  with  no 
signs  of  bottom.  Two  wells  were  reported,  on  the  hills 
crossed,  as  going  25  feet  without  striking  rock.  Boulders 
are  everywhere  abundant.  To  the  north  stretches  the  charac- 
teristic levelled  area  of  the  glaciated  region.  The  ice,  with 
its  burdens,  evidently  came  up  to  the  watershed  between 
Paint  Creek  and  Black  Creek — its  serrated  edge  barely  sur- 
mounting it. 

KNOX  COUNTY, 

The  boundary  line  of  the  glaciated  region,  which,  in  the 
western  part  of  Holmes  county,  was  beating  slightly  north- 
ward, suddenly  turns  to  the  south  in  the  eastern  part  of  Han- 
over township,  Ashland  county;  passing  thence  into  Jefferson, 
the  northeastern  township  of  Knox  county,  and  thence  through 
the  western" portions  of  Union,  Butler,  and  Jackson  townships, 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  county.  The  change  of  direc- 
tion was  so  abrupt  as  at  first  to  confuse,  and  afterwards  to 
startle  us.  But,  as  usual,  we  found  the  departure  from  the  gen- 
oral  law  of  glacial  movement  less  than  would  at  first  seetti  to 
be  the  case.  From  Salamanca,  in  New  York,  the  moraine,  with 
slight  variations,  bears  continually  southward,  as  well  as  west- 
ward. 
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JBFFBRSON  TOWNSHIP. 

There  are  a  few  granitic  bonlders,  and  some  glacial  grayel, 
on  the  road  from  Jelloway  to  Greersvilley  one-half  mile  east 
of  Oreersyille.  Near  the  same  place  on  the  Danyille  road, 
by  the  Methodist  church,  there  is  a  larger  collection  of  peb- 
bles, and  perhaps  till  This  is  in  a  valley,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Jelloway,  running  south.  But  the  hill  to  the  west  is  free 
from  drift ;  likewise  the  hill  to  the  east,  occupying  Sections 
4  and  7,  is  without  till.  But  in  the  valley  of  a  small  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mohican,  a  little  south  and  east,  in  Sections  3  and 
8,  there  are  accumulations  of  till  in  ridges  from  10  to  15  feet 
high.  These  are  best  shown  upon  the  farm  of  G.  Greer,  in 
Section  8.  From  this  point  to  the  south  line  of  the  township 
till  is  continuous,  but  does  not  extend  eastward  into  Sections 
12  and  19.  The  Cleveland,  Akron,  and  Delaware  Bailroad 
enters  the  glaciated  region  from  the  east  through  a  cut  in  till, 
one  mile  east  of  Danville,  and  very  nearly  upon  the  line 
between  Jefferson  and  Union  townships.  This  cut  is  375 
paces  long,  and  is  from  20  to  36  feet  in  depth.  The  pebbles 
average  from  2  to  3  inches  ;  but  there  are  a  few  boulders  of 
considerable  size.     The  hills  to  the  southeast  show  no  till. 

UNIOK  TOWKSHIP. 

The  old  village  of  Danville  is  built  upon  a  hill  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  part  of  the  township.  The  height  of 
this  hill  is  by  barometer  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  depot 
at  Mount  Vernon.  This  hill  is  composed  of  till.  A.  J.  Work- 
man reports  a  well  126  feet  deep  as  passing  through  yellow  clay, 
blue  clay,  gravel,  quick-sand,  and  cemented  gravel,  and  still 
not  reaching  rock.  Another  well  of  65  feet,  through  similar 
material,  was  reported.  One  and  a  half  mile  south  of  Dan- 
villiA  on  the  Millwood  road,  a  large  deposit  of  till  forms  the 
divilre  between  Owl  Creek  and  Mohican  River.  The  east  and 
west  line  of  this  deposit  is  sharply  defined,  running  through 
the  eastern  part  of  Section  14,  and  the  central  part  of  Section 
17,  to  Millwood.  On  the  east  side  of  the  small  brook,  run- 
ning into  Millwood  from  the  north,  drift  is  absent ;  but  on 
the  west  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  gravelly  knolls  and 
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kame-like  ridges.    These  are  composed  of  glacial  material,  and 
are  117  feet  above  the  brook  on  the  north  of  the  Tillage. 

BUTLBE  TOWKSHIP; 

On  the  Bonth  side  of  Owl  Creek  a  thin  deposit  of  till 
covers  the  whole  western  range  in  Butler  township,  the  boun- 
dary line  swinging  a  little  to  the  east  nntil  it  enters  Jackson 
township  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Section  4.  Bat  the 
deposit  is  nowhere  so  marked,  in  this  township  as  to  deserve 
to  be  called  a  ^^ terminal  moraine."  The  limit,  however,  is 
pretty  sharply  defined. 

JACKSON  TOWNSHIP. 

In  this  township  the  boundary  line  enters  upon  the  north, 
two  miles  east  from  Clay  township,  and  continues  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  south  line,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Clay  township.  At  the  cross  roads  in  Section  8,  we  turned 
east  into  till  of  considerable  evident  depth.  This  disap- 
peared in  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  did  not  reappear  until 
we  had  gone  one  mile  south  to  the  church  in  Section  12,  and 
turned  west  one-half  mile.  Here,  on  turning  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  two  miles  north  from  the  south,  and  2f  miles  east  of 
the  west  line,  we  struck  into  a  continuous  deposit  of  till 
stretching  westward.  This  is  upon  the  watershed,  and  is  300 
feiBt  (B)  above  Wakatomaka  Greek.  Upon  crossing  this  creek, 
and  striking  the  Zanesville  road  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Eden  township.  Licking  county,  and  driving  northwest  to 
Martinsburg,  found  till  of  great  depth  all  the  way.  Occasion- 
ally the  tops  of  the  hills  exposed  rock  in  place,  but  Paul  Run 
is  nearly  filled  with  till. 

LICKING  COUNTY. 

The  glacial  boundary  line  enters  Licking  county  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Eden  township,  passes  through  the  north- 
west corner  of  Mary  Ann,  the  eastern  sides  of  Newark  and 
Licking  townships,  nearly  on  the  line  between  the  latter  and 
Franklin  and  Bowling  Oreen  townships. 
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EDEN  TOWNSHIP, 

From  Fallsburgh  Post  Office  to  Simpkin's  corner,  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  p9rtion  of  the  township,  the  road  follows 
the  watershed.  No  till  or  boulders  whatever  appear  upon  it. 
At  Simpkin's  corner  a  few  granitic  pebbles  appear,  but  there 
is  no  till  until  reaching  the  farm  of  A.  D.  Larrason,  in  Eden 
township,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Knox  county 
line,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  from  the  line  between 
Fallsburgh  iind  Eden  township.  This  is  upon  a  height  of  land 
about  350  feet  above  the  creek,  and  granitic  boulders  three 
and  four  feet  in  diameter  arc  abundant.  Patches  of  till  con- 
tinued to  appear  upon  the  road  following  the  watershed  south 
for  2i  miles;  crossed  Rocky  Fork  near  J.  Elliott's ;  there 
was  but  little  drift  in  this  valley  at  this  point.  Upon  ascend- 
ing the  watershed  to  the  west,  in  Section  13,  found  a  consid- 
erable depth  of  till,  which  continued  for  a  half  mile  west  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south ;  but  the  diagonal  road  running 
southeast,  and  keeping  along  the  watershed  between  Rocky 
Fork  and  Wilkin's  Run  shows  no  till  to  the  town  line ;  but 
a  few  white  granitic  boulders  were  observed.  Till,  however, 
appeared  1^  miles  west  in  the  valley  of  Wilkin's  Run. 

MART  ANN  TOWNSHIP. 

The  deposit  of  till  is  not  continuous  over  the  western  part 
of  Mary  Ann,  but  a  considerable  amount  appears  in  Section 
6,  and  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  township  is  completely 
enveloped  in  a  deep  deposit. 

The  terrace  deposits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilkin's  Run 
post  office  are  noteworthy.  One-half  mile  southwest  of  the 
post  office  this  terrace  is  92  feet  high,  and  composed  of  water- 
worn  pebbles  with  no  large  boulders.  This  continues  up  the 
small  branch  nearly  to  the  line  of  Madison  township,  where 
it  merges  into  the  deposit  of  till.  Two  miles  east  of  Wilkin's 
Run  the  deposit  is  still  noteworthy,  and  presents  the  appear^ 
ance  of  extensive  kames.  The  southwest  corner  of  this  town 
ship,  and  the  southeast  of  Newton,  are  deeply  enveloped  in 
till.     Wilkin's  Run  was  one  of  the  glacial  outlets,  and  the 
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terrace  deposits  are  sach  as  usually  mark  the  streams  as  they 
emerge  from  the  boundary  of  the  glaciated  region. 

KEWARK  TOWNSHIP. 

At  the  city  of  Newark  the  three  forks  of  the  Licking  Kiver 
unite.  All  of  these  drain  the  glaciated  region  upon  whose 
eastern  border  Newark  is  situated.  The  extensive  gravel 
plain  upon  which  the  city  is  built  is  about  20  feet  above  the 
river,  and  is  the  deposit  of  these  streams  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  glacial  period  when  still  swollen  by  the  floods  of  the  melt- 
ing glacier;  while  terraces  of  a  still  higher  altitude  surround 
the  plain,  marking  the  size  of  the  floods  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
date,  when  at  their  greatest  extent.  The  ten-ace  upon  which 
the  city  cemetery  is  situated  is  108  feet  above  Licking  Biver. 
Southeast  of  the  city,  a  terrace  near  the  river  is  something 
over  60  feet  above  it.  The  eastern  limit  of  till  in  this  town- 
ship coincides  in  the  northern  part  with  the  east  line  of  the 
township,  though  in  this  part  of  the  township  many  of  the 
hills  are  free  from  till.  As,  however,  you  go  east  from  the 
North  Fork,  along  the  town-line  road,  between  Newark  and 
Newton,  the  till  appears  to  be  of  great  depth,  and  stretches 
away  to  the  north  in  such  hummocks  and  ridges  as  usually 
characterize  the  moraine.  The  elevation  here  is  200  feet  (B) 
above  the  North  Fork.  South  of  the  city,  on  the  Linnville 
road,  till  envelops  everything  to  the  summit  of  the  high 
lands,  where  it  is  evidently  of  great  depth.  The  elevation  is 
about  300  (B)  above  Newark. 

LICKING  AND  FEANKLIN  TOWNSHIPS. 

The  glacial  boundary  follows  very  closely  the  line  between 
Licking  and  Franklin  townships.  To  the  west  eveiything  is 
enveloped  in  till ;  to  the  east  are  the  familiar  rocks  and  gorges 
of  the  unglaciated  region.  Many  boulders  were  found,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  drift,  along  Claylick  Creek,  in  the 
centre  of  Franklin  township.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
water  deposit,  formed  by  streams  and  floating  ice,  which 
came  over  the  low  place  between  Swamp  Bun  and  Claylick 
Creek.     The  gap  in  the  watershed  between  these  streams  is 
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150  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  hills  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  the  valley  through  which  Glaylick  Creek  now  empties  to 
the  north  appears  to  be  very  narrow.  There  certainly  is  no 
till  on  the  hills,  either  to  the  northwest  or  southeast  of  this 
depression.  The  road  along  the  town  line,  from  Hog  Bun  to 
Amsterdam,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Franklin,  is  all  the 
way  over  a  deep  deposit  of  till  containing  many  granitic  boul- 
ders. Amsterdam  is  400  feet  (B)  above  ]N^ewark,  and  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view  of  the  fertile  and  level  glaciated 
region  to  the  west,  and  of  the  broken  region  to  the  east. 
Near  the  Presbyterian  Church  upon  the  most  commanding 
point  near  Amsterdam,  is  an  Indian  mound  21  feet  high,  and 
124  paces  in  circumference.  East  of  Amsterdam  a  drive  of 
three  miles  to  Linnville  disclosed  no  till,  but  south  and  west 
the  deposit  is  continuous  and  deep.  In  the  southeastern  part 
of  Licking  township,  east  of  the  reservoir,  the  road  runs  for 
half  a  mile  upon  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  kame-like  hills  con- 
taining many  granitic  boulders.  This  ridge  seems  to  cross  the 
valley,  and  to  be  a  true  moraine  barrier,  restraining  the  waters 
of  Reservoir  Lake.  The  railroad  near  here  shows  very  good  sec- 
tions of  this  ridge,  and  of  other  ridges  parallel  to  it.  They 
are  from  15  to  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  but  how 
much  of  their  base  is  obscured  by  subsequent  deposits  there 
is  no  means  of  telling.  Through  this  depression  east  of  the 
reservoir,  on  the  line  between  Licking  and  Perry  counties, 
there  was  evidently  a  great  overflow  of  glacial  water,  empty- 
ing through  Jonathan  Creek  into  the  Musl^ingum,  below 
Zanesville. 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

The  moraine  passes  in  this  county,  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  through  Thorn  and  Reading  townships. 

THORN    TOWNSHIP. 

We  have  already  described  the  glacial  accumulations  east  of 
the  reservoir,  where  they  pass  from  Licking  county  into  this 
township.  The  reservoir  occupies  a  great  kettle-bole.  The 
railroad  which  here  cuts  through  the  moraine  follows  for  sev- 
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eral  miles  towards  the  southeast  an  outlet  for  the  glacial 
floods.  This  occapies  a  yalley  about  a  mile  wide^  through  the 
middle  of  which  kame-like  ridges  of  gravel  15  to  20  feet  in 
height  extend  ;  but  these  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  depos- 
its of  black  muck.  On  turning  up  a  tributary  towards  Som- 
erset,  these  deposits  cease.  The  headwaters  of  the  stream 
are  in  an  unglaciated  region. 

Thomville  is  upon  a  hill  of  till  containing  numerous  gran- 
itic boulders,  and  which  is  about  300  feet  (B)  above  Newark. 
A  well  upon  this  hill  was  reported  as  passing  through  10  feet 
of  soil,  25  feet  of  blue  clay.  Southeast  from  Thornville  the 
till  is,  for  the  first  mile,  very  deep,  with  very  numerous  and 
large  granitic  boulders.  Till  continues  a  mile  farther  to  Sec- 
tion 23,  and  thence  south  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Beading 
townshij).  But  from  Section  23,  Thorn  township,  to  Somer- 
set (seven  miles  southeast),  and  thence  west  to  the  bronch  of 
Bush  Greek,  a  mile  west  of  New  Beading,  the  country  is  wholly 
unglaciated. 

BEADING  TOWNSHIP. 

The  northwestern  section  of  Beading  township  presents  a 
level  and  rich  expanse  of  territory,  produced  by  the  glacial 
floods  coming  down  from  the  southern  part  of  Thorn  town- 
ship. The  contrast  between  the  western  sections  of  this  town- 
ship and  everything  east  of  Bush  Creek  is  very  marked.  The 
road  running  south,  near  the  western  line  of  this  township,  is 
through  a  region  deeply  enveloped  in  till,  as  far  as  the  pike,  a 
little  east  of  Bushville.  A  drive  on  the  pike,  of  half  a  mile, 
into  Beading  township,  toward  Somerset,  brings  one  into  the 
unglaciated  region. 

FAIBFIELD  COUNTY. 

The  glacial  boundary  enters  Fairfield  county,  a  little  south 
of  the  Somerset  and  Lancaster  pike  in  Bichland  township,  and 
crosses  the  northwest  corner  of  Bush  Creek  township,  the 
southeast  corner  of  Pleasant  township,  the  northwest  corner 
of  Bern,  through  the  center  of  Hocking  township,  and  the 
western  sections  of  Madison  township  to  the  line  between  Pick- 
away and  Hocking  counties. 
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RICHLAND   T0WK8HIP. 

The  Somerset  and  Lancaster  pike  suddenly  enters  extensive 
deposits  of  till,  npon  passing  from  Perry  to  Fairfield  county,  a 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  East  Rushville ;  but  a  drive  of  a  half 
mile  south  carries  one  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  till.  From 
Bushyille  one  mnst  drive  a  mile  and  a  half  south  to  reach  the 
unglaciated  district.  But  here  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  the 
passage  from  the  glaciated  to  the  unglaciated  is  sudden.  On 
the  north  part  of  H.  Geiger's  farm,  east  of  Eush  Greek,  and 
one-half  mile  north  of  the  township  line,  the  glacial  limit  is 
marked  by  hummocks  of  till,  which  are  at  least  50  feet  in 
depth ;  while  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  the  boundary  is  near 
the  town  line  in  Bush  Greek  township,  on  the  farm  of  J.  D. 
Martin.  Large  granitic  boulders  abound  along  the  glaciated 
margin  through  Bichland  township.  The  elevation  is  250 
feet  (B)  above  Lancaster,  and  about  200  feet  above  Rush  Greek. 
There  is  no  barrier  in  this  vicinity  to  stop  the  southern  pro- 
gress of  the  ice.  A  detour  of  several  miles  to  Bremen  demon- 
strated the  absence  of  till  to  the  southeast. 

BUSH    CREEK    TOWKSHIP. 

The  characteristics  of  the  glacial  boundary  through  Rush 
Greuk  township  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Richland.  The 
remnants  of  a  boulder  of  dark,  hornblendic  rock,  on  the  farm 
of  J.  D.  Martin,  one-fourth  south  of  West  Rushville,  measured 
10x8x3  feet  out  of  ground.  Probably  one-third  had  been  re- 
moved by  blasting.  The  elevation  is  250  feet  above  Lancaster, 
and  there  is  no  southern  barrier  to  accountfor  the  sudden  ler- 
mination  of  the  till.  Four  or  five  miles  to  the  south,  across 
the  valley  of  the  west  branch  of  Rock  Greek,  an  escarpment  of 
Waverly  sandstone  hills  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape. 
There  is  no  till  in  Sections  17  and  18  of  this  township. 

PLEASAKT  T0WK8HIP. 

From  Rushville  to  Lancaster  the  pike  bears  southwest.  The 
glacial  boundary  enters  Pleasant  township,  one  mile  south  of 
the  pike,  intersecting  the  pike  again  near  where  it  passes  from 
Pleasant  township  to  Bern.     The  road  running  to  Lancaster, 
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parallel  with  the  pike,  and  about  one  mile  northwest^  is  through 
a  region  everywhere  enveloped  with  till,  a  great  amount  of  it 
resting  upon  the  hills  250  feet  above  the  city.  It  is  at  the  in- 
tersection of  this  road  with  that  to  Pleasantville  that  the  cele- 
brated granitic  boulder  referred  to  by  Professor  Andrews  (see 
his  Geology,  pp.  211,  212)  is  found.  This  is  in  the  valley  of 
Baldwin's  Bun,  is  homblendic  in  character,  and  measures 
18x12x6  feet  out  of  ground.  Boulders  were  left  upon  the 
summit  of  Pleasant  Mountain,  a  mile  north  of  Lancaster,  and 
about  300  feet  above  it. 

BBBK  TOWKSHIP. 

The  moraine  enters  the  northwest  comer  of  Bern  township, 
near  the  city  of  Lancaster,  but  its  course  is  here  somewhat 
disguised  by  the  water  action  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  which  it 
here  intersects.  The  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  Bail- 
road,  east  of  Lancaster,  passes  through  a  low  valley  into  the 
tributaries  of  Bush  Greek.  This  valley  is  bounded  upon  the 
south  by  an  escarpment  of  Warerly  sandstone,  rising  about 
250  feet.  A  drive  across  the  country,  back  of  this  escarpment, 
from  Lancaster  to  Bern  Station,  failed  to  disclose  any  signs  of 
glaciation  ;  but  the  valley  itself  is  partially  filled  with  gravel, 
brought  in  by  the  various  glacial  tributaries  from  the  north. 
This  deposit  of  gravel  is  especially  noticeable  near  Bern  Station, 
where  the  gravel  accumulation  brough  t  down  by  Baccoon  Greek, 
forms  a  hill  50  or  60  feet  in  height.  Till  and  boulders  appear 
between  the  Logan  and  Ghillicothe  road,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  50  feet,  one  mile  south  of  Lancaster. 

HOCKIKO  TOWNSHIP. 

The  course  of  the  Mayesville  and  Zanesville  turnpike,  through 
Hocking  township,  is  everywhere  over  a  vast  deposit  of  till. 
This  is  true  not  only  when  it  follows  up  the  valley  of  Hunter's 
Bun,  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  railroad,  but  after  it  crosses 
the  railroad  to  the  south,  and  rises  upon  hills  which  are  450 
feet  above  Lancaster,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town. 
Here  the  till  is  piled  up  to  a  great  height,  upon  the  summit  of 
the  sandstone  escarpment  which  overlooks  the  plains  to  the 
north  made  smooth  and  fertile  by  glacial  action.     On   the 
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farm  of  S.  Peters,  in  Section  20,  450  feet  above  the  canal  at 
Lancaster,  a  well  was  reported  40  feet  in  till ;  another,  near 
by,  20  feet.  The  parallel  road,  two  miles  southeast,  shows  no 
till  from  Hamburg  post  office  toward  Lancaster,for  three  miles, 
to  its  intersection  with  Arncy's  Ran;  for  the  rest  of  the 
distance  till  is  continuous  and  deep.  But  occasional  granitic 
boulders  crown  the  summit  of  the  sandstone  hills  running 
parallel  with  these  roads  and  half-way  between  them,  and 
rising  450  feet  above  the  canal.  Muddy  Prairie,  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  this  township,  is  a  shallow  kettle-hole  of 
great  size,  which  has  been  filled  by  the  accumulation  of  peat. 
Its  natural  drainage  is  by  a  long  circuit  to  the  west,  but  by  a 
little  ditching  it  is  made  to  empty  by  a  shorter  course  through 
Muddy  Prairie  Run. 

MADISON    TOWNSHIP. 

On  leaving  Lancaster  the  glacial  boundary  turns  rapidly 
toward  the  south,  and  passes  through  Madison  township  neai'ly 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  through  Sections  4,  9,  16,  and 
21.  It  crosses  Clear  Creek  at  Clearport,  near  the  junction 
with  Muddy  Run,  at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  (B)  above 
Lancaster.  Everywhere  along  this  distance  the  glacial  accu- 
mulation abuts  closely  against  an  escarpment  of  Waverly  sand- 
stone ;  yet  covers  hills  to  the  west,  in  Clear  Creek  township, 
of  equal  height  with  them,  namely,  450  feet  above  Lancaster. 
The  line  bends  a  little  west  as  it  emerges  from  this  township, 
and  enters  Hocking  county. 

PICKAWAY  AND  HOCKING  COUNTIES 

The  moraine  follows  so  nearly  the  line  between  Pickaway 
and  Hocking  counties  that  we  shall  do  best  to  consider  them 
together. 

Driving  east  from  Tarleton,  in  Pickaway,  to  the  line  of 
Hocking,  till  and  granitic  boulders  are  continuous  and  abundant 
to  the  Hocking  line,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  farther  east ;  but 
here  they  suddenly  cease,  and  do  not  reappear  on  turning 
north  until  reaching  Section  20,  in  Madison  township,  Fair- 
field county.  Driving  southeast  from  Tarleton,  till  is  continu- 
ous until  crossing  the  county  line,  northwest  of  South  Perry 
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post  office.  A  section  of  till  upon  the  county  line  here  shows 
at  least  30  feet  in  depth.  The  elevation  is  300  feet  above 
Gircleville.  One  mile  east  of  the  county  line  till  had  entirely 
disappeared.  There  is  no  till  in  the  valley  of  Laurel  Bun  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  South  Perry.  Hills  of  Waverly  sand- 
stone arise  on  every  side  about  the  village.  There  is  no  till 
upon  them,  but  a  granitic  fragment  6  in.  by  4  in.  was  found 
upon  a  hill  a  few  rods  north  of  the  village,  and  225  feet  (B) 
above  it.  This  is  300  feet  above  Gircleville.  Across  the  Eun, 
on  the  south  side,  the  ridge  road  to  Adelphi  rises  375  feet  in 
one  and  one-half  miles,  and  turns  west  upon  the  summit, 
near  the  southern  line  of  Perry  township,  and  three  miles 
from  its  western  boundary.  This  is  by  barometer  450  feet 
above  Gircleville,  and  the  level  touches  the  tops  of  the  hills 
in  all  directions.  This  road  continues  for  three  miles  west 
upon  the  summit  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  sandstone,  left  by  the 
erosion  of  the  streams.  From  it  one  looks  down  on  either 
side  into  gorges  between  300  and  400  feet  in  depth.  On  driving 
upon  this  ridge  about  three  miles  westward,  we  struck  a  col- 
lection of  granitic  pebbles  upon  the  very  summit,  about  one 
mile  northeast  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  township.  The 
pebbles  were  small,  but  of  a  variety  of  kinds.  Three-fourths 
of  a  mile  farther  west,  while  still  275  feet  above  South  Perry, 
began  to  find  till.  Granitic  boulders  continue  frequent  to 
Laurelville,  at  the  junction  of  Salt  Greek  and  Laurel  Greek. 
The  level  of  the  stream  is  here  75  feet  lower  than  that  at 
South  Perry. 

EOSS  GOUNTY. 

Nowhere  in  Ohio  is  the  glacial  boundary  marked  by  larger 
accumulations  than  in  Eoss  Gounty,  tlirough  which  it  extends 
diagonally  from  the  northeast  corner  to  the  southwest — ^passing 
through  the  northwest  corner  of  Golerain,  the  southern  part 
of  Green,  the  southern  part  of  Union,  the  northern  edge  of 
Twin,  the  southeastern  part  of  Paint,  and  the  western  part  of 
Paxton  townships. 

COLERAIN  TOWNSHIP. 

The  village  of  Adelphi  occupies  the  northeast  section  of 
Golerain  township,  and  is  built  upon  an  irregular  deposit  of 
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till  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  terminal  moraine  on  Gape 
Cod  in  Massachusetts,  and  with  that  upon  the  Pocono  plateau 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  west  of  Canton  in  Stark  county. 
Salt  Creek  bursts  through  this  moraine  a  few  rods  northeast 
of  the  comer  of  the  county,  and  makes  off  to  the  southeast, 
through  a  narrow  valley  450  feet  deep,  and  for  a  short  dis- 
tance is  bounded  on  the  east  by  extensive  gravel  terraces. 
The  moraine  accumulation  upon  which  Adelphi  is  built  abuts 
upon  this  creek  towards  the  east,  and  there  is  here  a  perpen- 
dicular exposure  of  till  188  feet  in  depth.  The  creek  is  con- 
stantly undermining  it,  and  an  extensive  slide  is  in  progress 
which  has  already  carried  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cemetery.  The  height  of  this  cemetery  was  taken  by  level. 
West  of  the  village  where  the  land  is  higher  the  barometer 
indicated  more  than  200  feet.  On  driving  south  from  Adel- 
phi, up  Brimstone  Hollow,  till  continued  for  one  mile,  and 
occasional  granitic  pebbles  were  found  for  two  miles  farther, 
where  the  summit  of  the  Waverly  sandstone  escarpment  was 
reached,  at  a  height  of  400  feet  (B)  above  Salt  Creek.  Turn- 
ing west  upon  this  ridge,  a  little  till  was  found  upon  the  very 
summit  after  going  a  mile,  and  just  before  beginning  to 
descend  towards  the  north  into  the  valley  of  Seed's  Ford. 
On  descending  into  this  valley,  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  drift 
began  to  appear.  This  was  at  first  water-worn,  and  in  terraces, 
as  would  be  natural  in  a  valley  beginning,  as  thi^  does,  a  little 
south  of  the  glaciated  line,  and  opening  to  the  north.  On 
reaching  Section  14,  near  the  residence  of  Isaac  Delong,  till 
appeared  in  large  quantities,  with  many  granitic  boulders, 
some  of  them  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  On  going  a  mile 
and  a  half  farther  north,  this  road  reaches  the  turnpike,  two 
miles  from  Adelphi,  which,  over  all  this  distance,  follows  the 
summit  of  a  true  moraine  deposit.  To  the  northwest,  stretch 
the  fertile  plains  of  Pickaway  county,  lying  fully  150  feet 
lower  than  the  summit^of  this  moraine.  To  the  south  rises, 
near  by,  the  escarpment  of  Waverly  sandstone,  which  forms 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  great  coal  formations  of 
the  State.  The  granitic  pebbles  which  we  had  found  upon  the 
summit  of  that  escarpment  in  Boss,  in  Hocking,  and  in  Fair- 
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field  counties^  show  that  the  ice  was  at  least  400  feet  thick  over 
all  the  plains  to  the  north. 

This  moraine  ridge  continues  southwest  from  Adelphi  in 
about  the  same  proportions,  and  in  similar  relations,  to  the 
plain  upon  the  north,  and  to  the  hills  upon  the  south,  until  it 
enters  Green  township,  two  miles  from  the  southern  border. 
All  along  through  Colerain  township,  in  driving  a  mile 
south  from  the  pike,  one  strikes  out  of  the  till,  and  after 
crossing  a  little  valley,  plunges  into  the  deep  gorges  which 
everywhere  characterize  the  sandstone  regions  beyond.  Pro- 
fessor Orton  had  noted  the  boundary  with  great  accuracy. 
(See  Ohio's  Geol.  Report,  Vol.  II,  pp.  651,  652.) 

GREEK  TOWNSHIP. 

The  moraine  enters  Green  township  from  the  east  in  Sec- 
tion 24.  Till  continued  to  the  northern  edge  of  Section  25, 
where  it  suddenly  disappeared  on  the  watershed.  A  drive  of 
two  miles  south  into  Harrison  township  demonstrates  the 
total  absence  of  till  over  the  southeast  corner  of  Green.  On 
driving  over  the  diagonal  road  northwest  till  appeared  at  the 
watershed  in  Section  25,  nearly  one  mile  from  the  south  line, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  east  line  of  Green  township. 
The  accumulation  of  till  is  large  along  the  road  between 
Sections  26  and  27.  The  diagonal  road  running  southwest 
through  Sections  27  seems  directly  upon  the  moraine,  and 
between  this  glacial  accumulation  and  the  rocky  hills  to  the 
south  there  is  a  space  of  about  half  a  mile,  occupied  by  a 
small  stream  whose  headwaters  are  in  Section  33.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Section  29  there  are  enormous  kame-like 
ridges  of  gravel,  from  100  to  150  feet  (B)  in  height,  and  run- 
ning north  and  south.  The  material  of  this  kame  is  rather 
tine,  and  is  largely  composed  of  limestone  pebbles.  The  Pick- 
away plains  here  contract  into  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  which, 
through  the  rest  of  its  course,  is  nowhere  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  wide,  and  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  precipitous 
hills  of  slate  and  sandstone.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  Sec- 
tion 31,  the  water-worn  material  of  the  kame  gives  place  to 
till,  which  contains  many  granitic  pebbles  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter.     In  crossing  the  head  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  on  a 
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road  running  east  and  west  through  this  point,  three  parallel 
ridges  are  encountered,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  each 
one  in  order  toward  the  river  extending  farther  south. 

SPRINGFIELD  TOWNSHIP. 

About  halfway  between  Hopetown,  in  Springfield  township, 
and  Chillicothe  the  first  terrace  (over  which  the  railroad  runs) 
is  about  a  half  mile  in  width.  The  second  terrace,  which  occu- 
pies the  remaining  space  to  the  hills  on  the  east,  which  is  also 
about  a  half  mile  in  width,  rises  abruptly  48  feet  above  the 
river. 

UNION  TOWNSHIP. 

In  driving  up  the  Scioto,  upon  the  west  side,  from  Chilli" 
cothe,  the  road  follows  the  first  terrace,  which  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  and  20  feet  above  the  river.  Kame-like  ridges  appear  in 
Union  township,  nearly  opposite  the  southwest  corner  of 
Oreen,  and  just  above  the  second  toll-gate,  where  the  Clark- 
son  pike  branches  off  to  the  west.  The  cross-road  leading 
directly  west  from  this  point  ascends  400  feet  (B)  in  the  first 
mile.  Granitic  boulders  are  abundant  at  this  elevation,  and  a 
well  one-half  mile  south  passes  33  feet  through  what  was  called 
"gravel,"  but  is  doubtless  "till."  Granitic  boulders  appear 
upon  this  plateau  for  a  half  mile  or  so  farther  south.  The  till 
is  of  great  depth,  one-half  mile  north  of  the  centre,  on  the 
farm  of  J.  A.  Hurst.  From  the  centre,  southwest,  past  the 
houses  of  M.  A.  Pinto  and  W.  B.  Bowdle,  to  the  Frankfort 
pike,  the  road  continues  upon  the  highlands,  and  passes  many 
granitic  boulders,  and  through  occasional  deposits  of  till,  but 
the  till  is  not  deep.  There  is  considerable  development  of  till 
at  the  crops-road  near  the  house  of  Susan  Beard,  and  again^ 
upon  descending  the  hill  to  the  turnpike  near  the  house  of 
Jacob  Flescher;  but  no  till  appears  along  the  pike  to  the  west 
for  a  mile,  where,  upon  descending  about  150  feet,  the  road 
enters,  at  about  160  feet  above  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Frankfort  in  Concord 
towpship,  a  deposit  of  till  which  is  unbroken  to  the  north  and 
northwest.  The  railroad  from  Chillicothe  to  Bozabel  strike 
into  extensive  drift  deposits  at  Anderson's,  upon  the  north 
fork  of  Paint,  which  is  specially  abundant  at  Musselman'sc 
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The  deposit  here  is  at  least  25  or  30  feet  deep,  and  looks  like 
till^  though  the  material  is  very  fine. 

CONCORD  AND  TWIN  TOWNSHIPS. 

One-half  mile  south  of  Mnsselman's,  upon  the  Greenfield 
pike,  in  Twin  township,  there  is  a  small  deposit  of  till,  near 
the  school-honse,  upon  the  farm  of  0.  0.  Plyley.  The  road 
is  here  550  feet  (B)  abore  Ghillicothe,  and  continues  at  this 
height  west  to  Lattaville,  in  Concord  township.  A  mile  east 
of  Lattaville,  a  well  upon  the  farm  of  J.  McConnell  passed 
through  12  feet  yellow  clay,  3  or  4  feet  blue  clay,  10  feet  yel- 
low clay,  5  feet  gravel.  About  13  feet  from  the  top  a  piece  of 
wood  3  or  4  feet  long  and  3  inches  through  was  found  in  clay. 
From  this  point  the  eye  surveys  a  vast  extent  of  till  in  the 
valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  Paint,  which  is  about  400  feet 
lower.  But  the  hills  facing  the  north  are  here  completely 
enveloped  in  till.  The  ice  seems  for  a  long  while  to  have 
crowded  down  to  this  rocky  escarpment,  and  for  a  short  time 
to  have  overlapped  it  upon  both  sides  of  the  North  Fork. 

Lattaville,  in  Concord  township,  is  built  upon  a  striking 
development  of  the  moraine.  The  turnpike  follows  the  mo- 
raine across  the  southeast  comer  of  Concord  township.  The 
general  elevation  is  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  valley  of 
the  creek,  while  knolls  and  ridges  of  till  rise  50  or  60  feet 
higher.  About  one  mile  south  is  the  continuation  of  the 
rocky  hills  200  or  300  feet  higher,  through  which  the  North 
Fork  of  Paint  Creek  has  cut  its  way  below  Frankfort.  One 
mile  south  of  Lattaville  till  and  many  granitic  boulders  ap- 
peared near  T.  M.  McDonald's,  upon  the  very  summit  of  the 
plateau,  625  feet  (B)  above  Chillicothe.  A  mile  southwest, 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  watershed,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
Lower  Twin  Creek,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  till  near  the 
school-house.  South  and  east  of  this  to  the  valley  of  Paint 
Greek  there  is  no  more  till.  There  are  some  remarkable 
kames  and  terraees  in  these  two  townships  which  deserve 
notice.  As  we  have  said,  the  North  Fork  of  Paint  Creek, 
above  Frankfort,  flows  through  a  broad  expanse  of  glaciated 
country  everywhere  enveloped  in  till  and  dotted  with  granitic 
l^oulders.     Two  miles  southeast,  near  Musselman's,  it  enters  a 
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narrow  yalley  aboat  400  feet  deep,  and  a  half  mile  wide,  in 
which  it  continues  for  about  5  miles  ;  when  it  comes  out  into 
a  broader  yalley,  and  flows  southeast  .until  it  unites  with  the 
Scioto  below  Chillicothe.     Before  the  river  enters  this  gorge 
separating  Union  from  Twin  Township,  the  valley  is  marked 
by  numerous  kame-like  ridges,  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  stream.     Between  Frankfort  and  Rozabel  numerous  kettle 
holes  appear.     One  and  a  half  mile  south  of  Frankfort,  on 
the  south  side  of  a  small  tributary  to  the  creek,  is  a  kame  57 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  valley.     Granitic  pebbles 
are  numerous  in  this.     One  near  the  summit  measured  3  feet. 
This  kame  runs  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  south- 
east.    Upon  emerging  from  the  gorge  below  Frankfort,  in  the 
eastern  angle  of  Twin  township,  between  Paint  Creek  and 
North  Fork,  extensive  kames  are  found  to  connect  the  two 
valleys  along  the  line  of  Cat  Tail  Eun.    The  material  in  these 
kames  is  water- worn,  and  ranges  f rpm  pebbles  of  granite  2  feet 
through  to  fine  sand.     Granitic  boulders  3  feet  through  occur 
on  the  top  of  the  gravel  ridges.     These  ridges  are  more  than 
180  feet  high,  and  descend  upon  each  side  at  an  angle  of  25 
or  30  degrees.   Near  the  residence  of  Captain  Phill.  A.  Eodes, 
facing  Paint  Creek,  near  the  outlet  of  Wilcox  Run,  the  kame 
is  158  feet  high,  and  encircles  a  kettle-hole  of  great  dimen- 
sions. 

It  is  very  clear,  as  Professor  Orton  surmised  (see  Geological 
Survey  of  Ohio,  vol.  II,  p.  653),  that  Paint  Creek,  in  pregla- 
cial  times,  passed  northward,  and  joined  the  North  Fork, 
near  the  eastern  angle  of  Twin  township  ;  but  in  glacial 
times  that  outlet  was  obstructed  by  ice,  and  partly  filled  with 
gravel,  so  that  the  creek  left  its  broad  valley,  and  has  cut  a 
channel  for  three  miles  across  the  rocky  escarpment,  which 
here  formerly  separated  it  from  the  Scioto.  This  post-glacial 
channel,  which  it  now  occupies,  is  ^'not  more  than  200  feet  in 
width  at  the  base,  is  bottomed  with  rock,  and  is  bounded  by 
precipitous  cliffs  not  less  than  300  feet  in  height.  After  fol- 
lowing a  southeast  course  for  three  miles,  it  turns  again  to  the 
northeast,  and'  regains  its  old  valley  two  miles  west  of  the  south 
line  of  Chillicothe." 
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From  the  fact  that  the  old  valley  of  Paint  Greek  is  filled 
only  to  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  surrounding  hills,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  ice-front  itself  rested  over  the  eastern  angle 
Twin  township  long  enough  for  the  creek  to  wear  the  gorge 
just  described  to  nearly  its  present  depth.  Perhaps  this 
would  require  2,000  or  3,000  years. 

BUCKSKIN  TOWlTSHIP. 

The  boundary  of  the  deep  accumulation  of  till  enters  Buck- 
skin township  a  half  mile  or  more  south  of  the  Greenville 
pike,  and  crosses  in  a  pretty  direct  Ime  to  Paint  township,  one- 
half  mile  or  more  south  of  Salem.  The  road  from  the  Green- 
ville pike,  near  Henry  Parrett's,  to  Salem,  leads  over  a  contin- 
uous deposit  of  till  thrown  up  into  low  hills  and  ridges.  The 
rocky  escarpment  extending  from  the  Scioto  River  through 
Union  and  Twin  township,  crosses  Buckskin  township  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Salem.  We  did  not  ascend  it 
in  this  township^  but  from  what  we  have  described  in  Twin 
township,  and  from  what  we  shall  describe  in  Paint  township, 
it  is  probable  that  the  ice-sheet  overlapped  these  hills,  which 
are  all  along  from  400  to  500  feet  above  the  land  to  the  north. 

PAINT  TOWNSHIP. 

With  the  exception  of  the  northwestern  corner.  Paint  town- 
ship consists  of  sandstone  ridges  left  from  the  erosion  of  a 
continuous  plateau,  which  was  from  600  to  650  feet  (B)  above 
the  valley  of  Paint  Creek  at  Bainbridge.  The  ice  surmounted 
these  summits,  and  left  considerable  deposits  of  till  and  gran- 
itic boulders  upon  them,  near  the  residence  of  D.  H.  Pricer,  3 
miles  south  of  Salem,  and  at  various  places  along  the  ridge 
road  south  to  Bainbridge  as  far  as  Henry  Benner's.  Near  D. 
H.  Pricer's,  at  an  elevation  of  660  feet  (B)  above  Bainbridge, 
was  a  boulder  of  hornblendic  rock,  about  5x3x2  feet.  Many 
boulders  2^  feet  through  appeared  at  this  elevation  farther 
south. 

PAXTON  TOWNSHIP. 

No  till  was  observed  in  Paxton  township,  except  near  the 
woolen  factory  on  Buckskin  Creek,  whence  it  appears  at  in- 
tervals both  on  the  road  leading  up  the  creek  to  the  north, 
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and  also  on  the  road  to  the  right,  leading  upon  the  hill  along 
which  we  marked  the  line  of  till  and  boalders  in  Paint  town- 
ship. A  little  till  also  appears  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  town,  near  Rocky  Fork. 

Bainbridge  is  in  a  valley  about  a  mile  wide,  which  has  been 
cut  down  through  parallel  strata  of  sand  rock  and  shale  to  a 
depth  of  about  500  feet.  The*  village  is  built  upon  a  terrace 
whose  surface  is  about  25  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The 
material  varies  from  coarse  sand  to  well-rounded  pebbles  4  or  5 
inches  through.  Limestone  prevails,  though  granite  is  also 
present.  A  granitic  boulder  4  feet  in  diameter  was  observed. 
One  mile  west  of  Bainbridge  the  terrace  rises  suddenly  15  feet. 
Just  below  the  junction  of  Eock  Fork  till  appears  in  small 
hillocks.  The  elevation  is  125  feet  (B)  above  Bainbridge. 
From  this  point  to  Hillsboro,  in  Highland  county,  signs  of 
glaciation  are  continuous. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

Following  south  from  Paint  Creek,  along  the  Ross  county 
line,  till  disappears  suddenly  one-quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
Cynthiana,  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Pike  county. 
To  the  west  and  southwest  till  is  abundant. 

HTfiHLAlSTD  nOTTTJTY. 

The  boundary  enters  Highland  county,  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  Brush  Creek  township,  and  continues,  in  a  south- 
west direction  to  Marshall  township,  about  one  mile  north  of 
its  southeast  corner.  The  deposits  are  continuous  along  the 
road  from  Cynthiana  to  Carmel  post  office,  south  southwest  to 
the  school-house  by  J.  West's,  near  the  head  of  the  middle  fork 
of  Brush  Creek,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  road 
from  Sinking  Spring  to  Marshall.  To  the  southeast  of  this 
line  across  Brush  Creek  township,  there  are  hills  of  sand  rock 
and  shale  of  great  height.  On  the  east  side  of  these  hills,  two 
miles  south  of  Carmel  post  office,  near  the  residence  of  D.  W. 
Scammahorn,  there  is,  however,  an  extensive  deposit  of  till, 
which  continues  on  the  road  south  nearly  to  Baker's  Fork,  but 
there  disappears.  From  this  point  around  to  Cynthiana  no 
till  was  observed. 
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MABSHALL  XOWJNiSHIP. 

There  are  heavy  deposits  of  till  all  over  the  northern  part 
of  Marshall  township.  It  is  specially  abundant  south  and 
west  of  the  village^  with  many  granitic  boulders  3  and  4  feet 
in  diameter.  Towards  the  southeast  part  of  the  town  the 
spaces  upon  which  there  is  no  till  are  extensive.  But  at  the 
corner,  by  Jacob  Kesler's,  is  a  small  deposit  of  till,  with  gran- 
itic boulders.  There  is  none  upon  the  road  east  to  Brush 
Creek,  and  none  south  to  Jackson  township.  The  distance 
from  each  of  these  townships  is  about  a  mile.  But  a  half  mile 
west  from  Mr.  Kesler's  an  extensive  and  deep  deposit  of  till 
begins,  and  is  continuous  to  the  west  for  at  least  a  mile. 

JACKSON"  TOWNSHIP. 

The  moraine  may  be  said  to  enter  Jackson  township  one 
mile  northwest  of  North  Uniontown.  Upon  the  road  from 
Marshall  to  Belfast  till  is  continuous  to  the  west  branch  of 
Elk  Run,  and  on  the  roud  from  Uniontown  to  Belfast  there  is 
no  till  for  two  miles.  Upon  descending  to  Elk  Run,  near 
R.  B.  Matthew's,  granitic  pebbles  appeared  at  an  elevation  of 
50  feet  above  the  bridge.  Upon  ascending  the  west  bank 
there  were  occasional  appearances  of  till  all  along,  which,  at 
the  cemetery,  near  J.  Weaver's,  one-half  mile  northeast  of 
Belfast,  was  very  abundant.  From  Belfast,  upon  the  pike 
towards  Hillsboro,  saw  no  till  for  three  miles  ;  but  there  wiis 
an  occasional  boulder,  one  of  which,  a  mile  north  of  the  town- 
ship line,  was  between  3  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  North  of 
this,  till  was  continuous.  West  of  Belfast  no  till  appeared  in 
the  valley  of  Brush  Creek ;  but  two  miles  northwest,  near 
Joseph  McCoy's,  was  a  considerable  deposit  of  till.  Granitic 
pebbles  occurred  upon  the  ridge  a  mile  farther  south,  near  the 
school-house,  by  Mrs.  Phoela  Ford's.  This  is  at  an  elevation 
of  600  feet  (B)  above  Cincinnati,  and  400  feet  (B)  .above  Bel- 
fast. On  the  Ridge  road  from  here  to  Newmarket  there  was 
scarcely  any  till,  but  scattered  granitic  pebbles.  The  elevation 
is  between  600  and  700  feet  (B)  above  Cincinnati.  From  New- 
market there  was  a  continuous  sheet  of  till,  in  places  very 
deep. 
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Along  the  town  line  south  of  Fairfax  to  Adams  county 
there  is  a  continuous  and  extensive  accumulation  of  till  at  an 
elevation  of  650  feet  above  Cineinnati.  Upon  the  road  run- 
ning southeast  from  Fairfax  granitic  boulders  are  occasionally 
found  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  but  beyond  that  are  absent^ 
and  no  more  could  be  found  upon  the  east  side  of  Rocky  Run. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

The  boundary  line  of  the  glaciated  region  enters  Adams 
county  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Scott  township,  near  the 
line  between  Concord  and  Jackson  townships,  in  Highland 
county.  Between  Winchester  Post  Office  and  Mount  Lee  the 
till  is  nearly  continuous,  though  not  deep.  The  west  fork  of 
Brush  Creek  is  remarkably  free  from  drift  material,  and  no  till 
appears  upon  the  road  from  Mount  Lee  to  North  Liberty 
On  the  railroad  from  Winchester  to  Youngsville,  on  the  east 
side  of  Elk  Run,  two  miles  from  Winchester,  is  a  cut  in  till 
from  10  to  20  feet  in  depth.  Angular  granitic  boulders  are 
found  near  here  from  2^  to  3  feet  through.  On  the  road 
northwest  from  North  Liberty  large  deposits  of  till  occur, 
near  Elk  Run,  two  miles  southeast  of  Winchester  Village. 
The  deposit  was  from  5  to  20  feet  in  depth.  In  driving  from 
Winchester  to  Eckmansville,  on  the  south  border  of  Wayne 
township,  till  is  continuous  to  within  a  mile  of  Eckmansville^ 
where  it  disappears.  On  turning  southwest  from  Eckmans- 
ville, across  the  northwest  corner  of  Liberty  township,  the 
deposit  of  till  is  re-entered  near  the  county  line. 

BROWN  COUNTY. 

On  the  road  from  Eckmansville  to  Ripley  till  is  continuous 
through  Byrd  township.  Two  miles  and  a-half  southwest  of 
Decatur,  near  the  Christian  Church,  and  not  far  from  Jeffer- 
son Post  Office,  is  a  granitic  boulder  2  or  3  feet  through.  Till 
continued  to  Red  Oak  Post  Office,  in  Jefferson  township.  The 
road  from  here  to  Ripley  descended  through  a  gorge  450  feet 
deep.  Found  some  small  pebbles  upon  the  summit  of  the  hills 
north  of  Ripley  ;  also,  in  Lewis  township,  upon  the  summit  of 
the  hills,  2  miles  north  of  Higginsport,  found  thin  deposits  of 
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till.  A  granitic  bonlder,  measuring  3ix%i,  and  1^  feet  ont  of 
ground,  was  found  in  a  small  brook  about  half  way  up  these 
hills.  Franklin  and  Washington  townships,  in  Clermont 
county,  I  have  not  examined,  but  I  presume  the  glacial  boun- 
dary approaches  pretty  close  to  the  river.  (See  remarks  below 
upon  Kentucky.)  Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith  informs  me  that 
there  are  small  granitic  boulders  on  the  high  lands  two^or 
three  miles  northeast  of  Bipley,  and  that  on  the  highest  hills 
in  Ohio,  opposite  Augusta,  Ky.,  pebbles  of  diorite  and  jasper 
are  abundant ;  but  diligent  search  upon  the  Kentucky  hills, 
near  Augusta,  disclosed  nothing  but  local  debris  of  the  strati- 
fied rocks  of  the  region,  except  an  occasional  quartz  pebble  as 
large  as  the  end  of  one's  finger. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

At  Walnut  Hill  Station  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  till  from 
10  to  20  feet  in  depth.  Scratched  stones  and  small  granitic 
fragments  are  abundant  in  it.  This  is  about  350  feet  above 
the  river.  At  North  Bend  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad  passes  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
valley  of  the  Miami  by  a  tunnel,  through  an  extensive  deposit 
of  till.  The  height  of  this  deposit  above  low  water-mark  is 
upwards  of  160  feet.  No  large  granitic  pebbles  were  seen  in 
it,  but  the  examples  of  striated  pebbles  were  numerous  and 
excellent.  Below  North  Bend  the  space  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Miami  is  occupied  by  a  remnant  of  the  limestone 
plateau  through  which  the  rivers  have  worn  their  present 
deep  channels.  This  is  375  or  400  feet  (B)  above  the  river, 
and  is  about  4  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide.  Till  and  granitic 
pebbles  2  feet  through  are  found  upon  this  summit.  They 
are  also  found  in  Indiana  upon  the  summit,  of  equal  height 
to  the  west  and  southwest,  across  the  broad  valleys  of  the 
Miami  and  the  White  Water. 
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KENTUCKY. 

The  glacial  boundary  enters  Kentucky  in  Campbell 
County,  crossing  the  Ohio  River  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  Pendleton  county  line.  I  have  not  examined  sufficiently 
the  northern  part  of  Campbell  county,  and  I  can  only  fix  the 
limit  near  the  riyer.  We  crossed  the  river  from  New  Ilich- 
mond,  in  Ohio,  and  ascended  through  the  channel  of  a  small 
brook  to  the  summit  of  the  Kentucky  hills,  near  Carthage. 
These  hills  are  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and 
the  asrent  is  very  steep.  Granitic  pebbles  were  numerous  in 
the  bed  of  this  small  stream,  and,  upon  reaching  the  summit, 
we  found  the  surface  covered  with  till  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
fifteen  feet,  in  which  granitic  boulders  a  foot  through  were 
numerous,  and  in  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  beautiful 
specimens  of  scratched  stones.  From  this  point  we  went 
south,  keeping  upon  the  summit  of  the  plateau  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  miles  from  the  river.  Indications  of  glacial 
action  continued,  but  in  a  somewhat  diminishing  degree, 
until  reaching  Flag's  Spring,  where  they  ceased  entirely. 
But  to  make  sure,  we  went  on  in  the  same  direction  about 
four  miles  farther,  and  came  down  to  the  river  at  Motier, 
without  seeing  any  farther  glacial  marks.  At  Flag^s  Spring 
there  is  an  extensive  accumulation  of  post-glacial  conglom- 
erate like  that  at  Split  Bock,  soon  to  be  described. 

KENTON  COUNTY. 

My  examination  of  Kenton  county  has  been  too  brief  to  be 
very  satisfactory,  but  what  I  have  seen  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
others.  Three  miles  southwest  of  Covington  the  hills  are 
covered  with  loam  from  15  to  40  feet  deep,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  400  feet  (B)  above  the  river.  There  are  occasional 
small  quartz  pebbles  in  this  loam  ;  but  I  saw  no  sure  signs  of 
the  actual  presence  of  ice.  In  my  notes  I  have  said  :  ''This 
seems  like  the  bottom  of  a  temporary  lake  when  the  ice 
dammed  tlie  river  below."  On  going  across  from  the  pike  a 
little  south  of  this,  so  as  to  strike  the  Licking  Bivcr,  two  miles 
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south  of  Goyington  flats,  no  glacial  marks  were  observed.  At 
Erlanger,  howeyer,  the  first  station  south  of  Ludlow,  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Bailroad,  a  railroad  cut  shows  clay  to  a  depth 
of  six  feet  or  more  containing  pebbles  of  quartzite,  limestone, 
and  occasionally  granite,  near  the  bottom.  All,  however, 
were  small,  none  of  them  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  elevation  is  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 

BOONE  COUNTY. 

The  glacial  deposits  over  the  northern  part  of  Boone  county 
are  unmistakable  in  character.  On  ascending  the  hill  along 
the  line  of  the  Covington  and  Petersburg  pike  from  Ludlow 
to  Hebron,  we  encountered  about  one  mile  east  of  Hebron, 
and  about  450  feet  (B)  above  the  river,  a  deposit  of  till,  twelve 
or  more  feet  of  which  in  depth  is  exposed  by  a  little  stream 
running  to  the  north.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country 
about  Hebron  is  covered  with  a  loamy  deposit  containing  oc- 
casional scratched  stones  and  granitic  boulders.  On  ascending 
the  hill  from  Taylors ville  to  Hebron  small  granitic  boulders 
abound  all  along  the  bed  of  the  little  stream,  and  are  found  of 
considerable  size  in  the  clay  upon  the  summit  On  the  pike 
between  Florence  and  Burlington,  and  two  miles  west  of  Bur- 
lington, where  a  small  tributary  of  Gunpowder  Creek,  which 
runs  to  the  south,  crosses  the  pike,  a  large  number  of  granitic 
boulders  are  collected,  they  having  been  washed  out  of  the  till 
which  caps  the  hills.  The  elevation  above  the  river  is  400 
feet  (B).  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  east  the  elevation  is 
575  feet  (B),  and  the  headwaters  of  this  tributary,  a  mile  and 
a  half  or  two  miles  north,  near  Hebron,  are  500  feet  (B.)  I 
counted  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other  15  granitic  boulders, 
one  of  which  measured  2^  feet  in  diameter.  There  were  three 
or  four  boulders  composed  of  metaphoric  conglomerate,  con- 
taining the  beautiful  red  jasper  pebbles  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  of  the  region  north  of 
Lake  Huron.  They  are  identical  in  composition  with  boul- 
ders that  are  scattered  over  Michigan,  Northern  Indiana,  and 
with  one  in  the  Oberlin  Museum,  found  bv  Prof essor  Allen 
in  Brownhelm.     Colonel  Whittlesey  brought  a  mass  of  this 
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rock  from  its  native  ledge,  near  Lake  Superior,  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  Mary's  Eiver,  and  has  adorned  the  yard  in  front  of 
his  residence  with  it.  These  bouldera  in  Kentucky  are 
found  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  south  of 
the  watershed  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

In  a  drive  from  Petersburg  to  Hebron,  the  hills  were  found 
to  be  covered  with  till  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet. 
The  barometer  read  about  400  feet  above  the  river.  The  red- 
ness of  the  soil  was  everywhere  noticeabFe,  showing  that  the 
iron  was  thoroughly  oxidized.  A  detour  to  the  south,  from 
Florence  to  Union,  and  from  Union  across  Gunpowder  Creek, 
towards  Bellevue  (now  called  Grant  P.  0.),  demonstrated  the 
absence  of  glacial  deposits  until  reaching  the  headwaters  of 
Middle  Greek,  about  half  way  between  Burlington  and  Belle- 
vue. Here  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  gravelly 
deposit,  containing  occasional  grrnitic  pebbles  several  inches 
in  diameter.  Near  the  headwaters  of  the  southern  branches 
of  Middle  Creek,  and  especially  at  Kock  Spring,  the  deposits 
are  of  very  coarse  material,  are  of  great  extent,  and  are 
cemented  together  by  an  ih^ltration  of  lime  like  that  already 
spoken  of  at  Flag's  Spring,  and  soon  to  be  described  at  Split 
Bock.  This  conglomerate  consists  largely  of  pebbles  of  lime- 
stone, but  contains  also  granitic  pebbles.  It  was  noticed  as 
early  as  1846  by  Professor  Locke,  and  described  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Sutton,  of  Aurora, 
who  specially  notices  its  great  elevation  above  the  river.  Dr. 
Sutton's  paper  may  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  S.  for  1876,  and  reprinted,  with  additional  information  by 
Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana  for 
1878,  pp.  108-113. 

The  most  accessible  place  in  which  to  study  this  deposit  is 
near  the  mouth  of  Woolper  Creek,  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  the  headwaters  of  Middle  Creek,  and  iabout  four  miles 
south  of  Petersburg.  The  formation  is  here  known  as  ''Split 
Rock,"  and  rises  directly  from  the  Ohio  River,  both  above  and 
below  the  mouth  of  Woolper  Creek.  Professor  Locke  "re- 
garded this  conglomerate  as  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  a 
great  arch  of  rocks  which  united  the  coal-fields  of  Ohio  with 
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those  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky."  Mr.  Eobert  B.  Warder,  in 
the  Geological  Report  of  Indiana,  for  1872,  also  directs  atten- 
tion to  this  Split  Bock  conglomerate,  and  suggests,  possibly, 
it  is  the  terminal  moraine  of  an  ancient  glacier.  With  this 
view  Dr.  Sutton  and  Professor  Cox  substantially  agree.  But 
Dr.  Sutton  and  Prof.  Cox  suppose  that  the  deposits  upon  the 
highland  above  Middle  Greek  are  far  more  ancient  than  those 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  about  the  mouth  of  Woolper  Gi'eek. 
As  we  read  the  facts,  however,  now,  in  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  investigations,  these  deposits  upon  the  highlands  of 
Boone  county,  and  at  Split  Kock,  are  probably  contempora- 
neous, the  ice  of  the  glacial  period  extending  down  to  a  con- 
tinuous line  which  crosses  the  river  at  Woolper  Greek.  The 
vast  current  of  water  which  flowed  down  at  the  melting  of 
the  continental  glacier,  was  not  determined  in  its  course  by 
the  present  channels  as  now,  for  these  were  in  many  cases 
filled  with  ice,  and  for  a  time  the  southward  flowing  currents 
were  borne  completely  across  the  channel  of  the  Ohio,  flowing 
in  a  trough  of  ice,  whose  bottom  was  as  high  as  the  summit  of 
Boone  county. 

The  pebbles  in  the  cemented  mass  of  Split  Bock  are  mostly 
of  limestone,  and  are  very  coarse — individual  pebbles  fre- 
quently being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  Granitic 
pebbles  are  infrequent.  One  was  found,  however,  measuring 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  cliffs  of  this  conglomerate,  at  the 
mouth  of  Woolper  Greek,  rise  not  far  from  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  and  the  material  is  cemented  together  by  an 
infiltration  of  lime.  Kame-like  ridges  extend  for  two  miles 
south  of  Woolper  Greek,  on  the  way  to  Bellevue.  These  are 
composed  of  rather  fine  material,  and  are  160  feet  above  the 
river.  The  terrace  upon  this,  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river, 
is,  for  two  miles  or  more  below  Woolper  Greek,  remarkable  for 
its  height,  being  more  than  100  feet  above  the  river,  and  56 
feet  higher  than  the  high-water  mark  of  January,  1883. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  BEARINGS  OF  GLACIAL 
STRIiE  AND  GROOVES  IN  OHIO. 


COMPILED   BY  COL.    CHARLKS  WHITTLESEY. 


NORTHEA.STERN  COUNTIES. 

Ashtabula  County- 
No  observations,  the  rocks  principally  shale. 

Trumbull  County— 

Farmington  township S.  80°  West. 

Vernon  township 8.  20°  30°  and  40°  East 

Brookfleld 8.  6°  Ea^t. 

Over  the  Pennsylvania  line,  Shenango  Valley 8.  5°  East. 

Fowler  township  8.  4°,  30°  and  46°  East. 

Braceville 8.  46°  and  50°  West 

Lordstown 8outh  and  8.  20°  East. 

Mahoning  County  Line— 

Austintown 8.  30°  and  86°  East 

Average  of  four  exceptional  observations,  8.  and  W.  8.  81°  West 
Average  of  ten  observations  to  the  East  of  8outh,  8.  22  4-10°  East 

Gbauga  County— 

Thompson 8.  40°  and  60°  West,  and  60°  East 

Hampden 8.  10°  and  16°  EasL 

Chardon 8.  10°  East, 

Chester 8.  60°  and  70°  East 

Russell 8.  50°  and  70°  East. 

Bainbridge 8.  49°  East 

Parkman 8.  80°  West 

• 

Laxb  County— 

Leroy 8.  46°West 
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PoRTAGX  County— 

Mantua S.  80°  and  40*»  East. 

Four  observations  W.  of  South Mean  8.  41**  Wwi. 

Ten  observations  E.  of  Soutn S.  37  4-10*»  East. 

CuTABOOA  County— 

Solon : .  S.  45°  East. 

Euclid 8.  20°  and  25°  East. 

Independence 8.20°  East. 

Average S.  27  1-2°  East. 

SuiCMiT  County— 

Portage  near  Akron S.  10°  to  85°  East. 

N.  Hampton S.  80°  to  60°  East. 

N.  Hampton 8.  80°  and  85°  East 

Middlebury,  exceptional East  and  West 

Tallmadge  Coal  Hill 8.  30°  and  40°  East. 

Cuyahoga  Falls 8. 45°  East. 

Twinsbury S.  40°  and  45°  East 

Medina  County— 

Copley 8.  80°  West- 
Sharon ! 8.  40°  East 

Wayne  County— 

Doylestown West  and  South. 

Average,  not  anomalous . .  .8.  86  6-10°  East 


WEST  END  OP  LAKE  ERIE. 

Between  Buffalo  at  the  East  end  of  this  Lake,  and  the  Inlands,  the 
rocks  near  the  water  level  are  generally  too  soft  to  retain  the  ancient 
ice-markings.  On  the  lime  rock  at  Buffalo,  there  are  numerous  and  dis- 
tinct etchings,  that  bear  from  South  25**  to  South  SO^'West,  and  run  under 
water.  Their  -bearings  aie  nearly  parallel  with  the  »xis  of  the  trough  of 
the  Lake.  At  the  mouth  of  Detroit  River,  near  Gibraltar,  the  limestone 
beds  are  grooved  and  polished.and  the  bearings  are  also  South  80''  West. 
The  Islands,  and  the  limestone  shores  to  the  South  and  West,  are  every- 
where scoured  and  grooved  in  ihe  same  way;  but  the  bearing  is  generally 
more  to  the  West,  differing  by  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  general  bear- 
ing in  the  Northeastern  Counties. 

Eelley*b  Island  and  Adjacent— 

Southeast  corner,  ac  water  level,  long  grooves S.  76""  West. 

Southeast  corner,  cross  stri» N.  80*  West. 

Cilkins'  Quarry,  north  side,  deep  grooves S.  80°  West 
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Kbllet's  Island  ksd  ADJACzsr-^Oontinued^ 

Calkins'  Quarry,  stria S .  70*»  West. 

Calkins'  Quarry,  water  level,  slri© N.  80°  West. 

Calkins'  Quarry,  one  heavy  groove S.  45®  West. 

Calkins' Quarry,  one  stri» S.  60**  West. 

Mean  of  twelve  observations  in  different  paints  of  Island.  S.  80®  West. 

West  Sister  Itland,  mean S.  80®  West- 

Put-in-Bay,  mean  of  twenty  observations S.  SO®'  West. 

Sandusky  City,  mean  of  four  observations S.  78®, West. 

Sandusky  City,  mean  of  two  observations S.  80®  West. 

Sandusky  City,  mean  of  one^observation S.  81®  West. 

Ebib  County— 

Belleville 8.  75®  West. 

Belleville S.  65®  West. 

Ottawa  County— 

Geneva S.  66®  West. 

Lucas  County— 

Sylvanus,  five  observations S.  50°  West. 

Monclova,  four  observatioos 8.  62®  West. 

•Whitehouse S.  50®  West. 

Near  Maumee  River,  seven  observations S.  62®  West. 

Wood  County — 

Portage,  three  observations 8.  50®  West. 

Otsego,  three  observations *. . 8.  64®  West. 

Defiance 8.  45®  West. 

Paulding  County— 

Junction,  three  observations S.  45®  West. ' 

Van  Wkrt  County— 

Middlepoint,  two  observations S.  15®  West. 

Hancock  County— 

Findlay,  three  observations 8.  48®  West. 

Putnam  County— 

Blanchard 8.  20®  West 

Sugar  Creek 8.  50*  West. 

AuGLAizB  County— 

Auglaize S.  48*  West. 
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SBinSCA  COUHTY— 

Sen  eca S .  5*  East. 

Seneca 8.  23"  West 

"Wtandottb  Couhty— 

Crawford 8.  20*Wc8L 

Crane 8.5"  West 

Marseillefl 8.  10'  West 

Marion  County— 

Grand  Prairie North  and  South. 

Miami  County— 

Troy Qiaciated  surface:  bearings  not  given. 

Highland  County— 

Near  Lexington,  according  to  Professor  Orton,  very  marked  rocfaes 
moutonnees.  Dr.  John  Locke,  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  First 
Geological  Survey,  1888,  page  280,  has  given  a  fttc  nmUe  of  pol. 
ished  limestone  from  Light's  quarry,  near  Dayton,  Montgomery 
County.  It  was  done  by  placing  a  surface  block  in  a  ruling  ma- 
chine, by  which  it  engraved  itself  to  perfection.  The  grooves  are 
from  the  1-40  to  the  i  of  an  inch  deep,  and  from  a  line  to  f  of  an  inch 
wide.  Both  the  grooves  and  tbe  finer  strife  are  in  groups,  or  fas- 
cicles, as  high  as  ten  in  number.  They  were  perfectly  straight,  and 
covered  by  two  feet  of  earth.  The  average  bearing  is  about  S.  29)* 
East,  ranging  from  19°  to  21^  81°  and  88°;  but  the  greater  number 
of  the  most  pronounced  are  S.  26°  East. 


The  above  abstract  is  compiled  from  the  observations  of  Professors 
Newberry,  Read,  Winchell,  and  Gilbert  of  the  Second  Ohio  Survey,  and 
from  those  of  Colonel  Whittlesey.  Most  of  the  irregular  and  exceptional 
bearings  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  local  topography  turning  aside  the 
general  movement  Tbe  highest  elevations  are  625  to  650  feet  above  the 
Lake,  above  which  the  ice  sheet  must  have  risen  several  hundred  feet 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  GLACIAL  DAM  AT  CIN- 
CINNATI ALONG  THE  UPPER  BASIN 

OF  THE  OHIO. 


BT  FBOFEfiSOB  I.  C.  WHTTB, 

OP  THB  PENNSYLVANIA   GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


Among  the  papers  read  before  the  geological  section  at  the  recent 

meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

at  Minneapolis,  1888,  was  the  following  by  Professor  I.  C.  White,  of 

the  University  of  West  Virginia,  on  the    QladaX  Dam  at  Cincinnati, 

and  the  evidences  of  the  West  Virginia  portion  of  the  vast  lake  made 

by  that  dam  : 

"In  a  paper  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Nahiral  History,  March 
7, 1888,  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright  has  shown  that  the  southern  rim  of  the  great 
northern  ice-sheet  crossed  the  Ohio  River,  near  the  site  of  New  Rich- 
mond, a  few  miles  above  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Wrigiit  believes  that  one 
effect  of  this  invasion  of  the  Ohio  Valley  by  the  glacial  ice,  was  to  form 
an  immense  dam  of  ice  and  morainic  cMnis  500  or  600  feet  high,  which, 
effectually  closed  the  old  channel  way,  and  set  back  the  water  of  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  until  rising  to  the  level  of  the  Licking  River 
divide,  it  probably  found  an  outlet  through  Kentucky  around  the  glacial 
dam.  As  this  divide  is  600  or  600  feet  higher  than  the  present  bed  of 
the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati..  Mr.  Wright  states  that  the  site  of  Pittsburgh 
would  have  been  submerged  to  the  depth  of  800  feet,  and  adds:  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  much  light  this  may  shed  upon  the  terraces 
which  mark  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

"Having  resided  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  in  the  valley  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River,  the  writer  is  necessarily  familiar  with  its  terraces  and  sur- 
face deposits  in  general ;  and  in  reply  to  the  above  query  'of  the  eminent 
glacialist,  would  answer  that  his  admirable  work  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  Monongahela  terrnces,and  proffers  for  them  and  the  deposits 
along  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  the  only  satisfactory  explantion 
that  has  ever  been  advanced. 

"Of  course,  If  the  Ohio  River  was  ever  so  obstructed  for  any  consider- 
able period  of  time,  it  would  follow,  as  a  necessary  result,  that  many  of 
the  tHbutary  streams  and  the  Ohio  itself  above  the  limit  of  the  dam, 
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would  have  their  old  valleys  silted  up  with  vast  heaps  of  trash— clay, 
sand,  gravel,  boulders,  drifted  logs  and  other  rubbish— carried  down  by 
the  streams  from  the  region  not  sheeted  with  ice,  and  dumped  into  the 
great  inland  lake  stream  which  extended  from  Ciocionati  far  up  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Monongabela. 

"That  the  valley  of  the  latter  stream  has  been  refilled  with  trash  during 
some  period  of  its  history  to  a  height  of  250  or  800  feet  above  its  present 
bed,  the  evidence  is  most  conclusive,  for  the  remnants  of  this  deposit 
still  cover  the  surface  to  a  great  depth  in  long  lines  of  terraces  extending 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  southward  along  the  river  to  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  a 
distance  of  180  miles,  and  very  probably  much  further,  as  I  have  never 
examined  the  river  valley  above  the  latter  town. 

''The  striking  peculiarity  of  these  terrace  deposits  is  that  they  suddenly 
disappear  at  an  elevation  of  1050  or  1075  feet  above  tide,  not  a  single 
rounded  and  transported  boulder  ever  being  found  above  the  latter  hori- 
zon, though  occurring  in  countless  numbers  below  this  level. 

''The  hills  along  the  river  often  rise  800  or  400  feet  higher  than  the 
upper  limit  of  the  deposits,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
elevation  at  which  the  terrace  deposits  disappear.  The  composition  of 
these  great  henps  of  surface  debrit  is,  along  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
river,  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  sand,  cl&y,  gravel,  rounded  boulders 
of  sandstone  of  every  size,  from  an  inch  in  diameter  up  to  four  feet, 
pieces  of  coal,  leaves,  logs  of  wood,  and  every  other  species  of  rubbish 
usually  transported  by  streams.  Back  from  the  channel  of  the  river, 
however,  and  especially  where  the  surface  configuration  would  make 
.  quiet  water,  there  occur  thick  deposits  of  very  fine,  bluish  white  clay,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  leaves  are  most  beautifully  preserved.  These 
clays  have  been  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  at 
Geneva  and  Greensboro,  Pa.,  and  also  to  some  extent  at  Morgantown 
and  Fairmount,  W.  Va.  Though  the  clay  deposits  occur  at  nearly 
every  horizon,  they  are  purest  near  the  upper  limit  of  the  terraces,  and 
these  are  consequently  the  only  ones  that  have  hitherto  been  much 
explored. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Morgantown,  terraces  of  transported  material  occur 
at  the  following  approximate  (measured  by  barometer)  elevations  : 


Ft.  above 
river. 

Ft.  above 
tide. 

First  Terrace 

30 
75 

aoo 
275 

830 

Second  Terrace 

865 
96s 

106^ 

Third  Terrace 

Fourth  Terrace 

Fifth  Terrace 

' '  The  first  terrace  is  the  present  flood-plain  of  the  river,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  fine  sand,  mud  and  gravel.    It  seems  to  possess  some  respect- 
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able  antiquity,  however,  since  Mr.  Walter  Hough,  one  of  my  students, 
dug  some  teeth  and  bones  from  five  feet  below  its  top,  which  were  iden- 
tified by  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  as  the  remains  of  a  species  of  peccary,  an 
animal  that  has  not  inhabited  the  region  in  question  within  the  Amerr 
can  historic  epoch. 

"  All  of  the  other  terraces  have  thick  deposits  of  transported  material, 
wherever  the  original  contour  of  the  surface  has  favored  its  preservation 
from  erosion.  From  the  top  of  the  fourth  teirace  Mr.  Keck  dug  a  well 
through  70  feet  of  clay,  gravel  and  boulders  without  finding  bed  rock. 
He  also  encountered  logs  of  wood  in  a  soft  or  semi-rotten  condition  near 
the  bottom. 

"Many  other  wells  on  the  third  terrace  have  been  sunk  to  depths  of  20 
and  80  feet  without  reaching  bed  rock. 

"  The  fifth  terrace  of  this  Morgan  town  series  marks  the  height  to  which 
the  pre-glacial  valley  of  the  Monongahcla  was  silted  up,  partially  or 
entirely  during  the  existence  of  the  glacial  dam  at  Cincinnati,  since,  as 
already  stated,  no  clay  beds,  rounded  boulders,  or  other  transported 
material  are  ever  found  above  its  top,  but  instead  only  angular  fragments 
of  the  country  rock,  and  thin  coverings  of  surface  material  which  has 
accumulated  in  Htu, 

"Owing  to  the  considerablfe  elevation— 275  feetr— of  the  fifth  terrace 
aboTe  the  present  river  bed,  its  deposits  are  frequently  found  far  inland 
from  the  Monongahela,  on  tributary  streams.  A  very  extensive  deposit  of 
this  kind  occurs  on  a  tributary  one  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of  Morgan- 
town,  and  the  region,  which  includes  three  or  four  square  miles,  is  signifi- 
cantly known  as  the  'flats.'  The  elevation  of  the  'fiats'  is 275  feet  above 
the  river,  or  1065  feet  above  tide.  The  deposits  on  this  area  consist  almost 
entirily  of  clays  and  fine  sandy  material,  there  being  very  few  boulders 
intermingled.  The  depth  of  the  deposit  is  unknown,  since  a  well  sunk 
on  the  land  of  Mr.  Baker  passed  through  alternate  beds  of  clny,  fine 
sand,  and  muddy  trash  to  a  depth  of  65  feet  without  reaching  bed  rock, 
lu  some  portions  of  the  clays  which  make  up  this  deposit,  the  leaves  of 
our  common  forest  trees  are  found  most  beautifuUy  preserved.  Whether 
or  not  they  show  any  variations  from  the  species  growing  in  that  region, 
the  writer  has  not  yet  had  time  to  determine,  but  when  a  larger  collec- 
tion has  l)een  obtained,  this  subject  will  receive  the  attention  that  it 
deserves,  since  if  the  date  of  the  glacial  epoch  be  very  remote,  the 
species  must  necessarily  show  some  divergence  from  the  present  fiora. 

**  Of  animal  remains  the  only  fragment  yet  discovered  in  this  highest  of 
the  terraces  is  the  tooth  of  a  mastodon,  dug  up  near  Stewartstown , 
seven  miles  northeast  from  Morgantown. 

"  The  other  tributaries  of  the  Monongahela,  on  which  the  writer  has 
noted  the  clay  and  other  deposits  of  the  fifth  terrace,  are  Decker,  Dun- 
kard,  Whitely,  Muddy,  and  Ten  Mile  creeks,  and  in  each  case  the  depos- 
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its  disappear  at  the  same  absolute  level  at  which  they 'cease  along  the 
river. 

"  The  Great  Kanawha  River,  another  principal  tributary  of  the  Ohio, 
draining  a  region  that  was  never  glaciated,  also  exhibits  water-worn 
boulder  deposits  which  disappear  at  !dOO  to  dOO  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  that  stream,  though  I  have  not  determined  the  exact  limit. 

"The  glacial  dam  at  Cincinnati  presents  a  complete  explanation  for  the 
origin  of  Teazes  valley,  an  ancient,  deserted  river  channel  20  miles  long 
and  one  or  two  miles  wide,  which  leaves  the  Great  Kanawha  15  miles 
below  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  at  Scary,  and  passing  through  Putnam  and 
Cabell  counties,  extends  to  the  valley  of  Mud  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Guyandotte,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Huntington. 

*'  This  valley,  although  having  an  elevation  of  200  feet  or  more  above 
the  Kanawha,  is  filled  to  a  great  depth  with  rounded  boulders  of  sand* 
stone,  chert,  cannel  coal,  and  other  trash,  which  has  plainly  been  trans 
ported  down  the  Kanawha  from  above  Charleston,  so  that  although  it 
was  clearly  seen  that  the  water  of  the  Kanawha  had  once  found  an  out- 
let to  the  Ohio  by  way  of  this  valley  and  the  Mud  and  Guyandotte 
rivers,  yet  why  this  ancient  channel  should  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
present  much  more  circuitous  one  bad  always  remained  a  mystery  until 
Mr.  Wright  furnished  the  key  in  the  discovery  of  the  great  ice  dam  at 
Cincinnati.  For  it  is  now  clear  that  such  a  barrier  would  set  back  the 
water  of  the  Kanawha,  until  rising  above  the  divide  which  had  previously 
separated  it  from  Mud  River,  it  sent  an  arm  across  to  the  Ohio  by  way  of 
the  Guyandotte  50  miles  below  where  the  other  arm  and  main  stream 
reached  the  same  river  at  the  present  lAouth  of  the  Kanawha,  thus  con- 
verting portions  of  Putnam,  Mason  and  Cabell  counties  Into  a  large, 
tri  iDgular  island,  the  base  of  which  was  formed  by  the  swollen  Ohio, 
and  the  sides  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  melting 
away  of  the  Cincinnati  dam  withdrew  the  water  from  the  western  or 
Mud- Guyandotte  arm  of  the  Kanawha,  leaving  the  abandoned  valley 
high  and  dry,  but  littered  up  with  transported  trash,  as  we  now  see  it, 
while  the  Kanawha  continued  on  to  the  Ohio  in  its  present  and  pre* 
glacial  outlet. 

"A  summary  view  of  these  and  other  facts  in  the  writer's  possession 
seems  to  prove,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  Mr.  Wright's  hypoth- 
esis concerning  the  damming  up  of  the  Ohio  by  the  glacial  ice  in  the 
region  of  Cincinnati  was  an  actual  reality  ;  that  during  the  period  of  its 
continuance  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  had  their  valleys  filled 
with  sediment  carried  down  and  dumped  into  them  by  the  mountain 
torrents,  and  other  streams  which  drained  the  area  south  from  the 
glaciated  region  ;  that  subsequently,  when  the  barrier  disappeared,  the 
rivers  recut  their  channels  through  the  silt  deposits,  probably  by  spas- 
modic lowering  of  the  dam,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  deposits  in 
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a  series  of  more  or  less  regular  terraces,  which,  in  favored  localittes,  sub- 
sequent erosion  has  failed  to  obliterate,  though  from  steep  slopes  it  has 
removed  their  every  trace. 

"The  elevation  of  this  dam  at  Cincinnati,  as  determined  from  the  upper 
limit  of  the  fifth  Monongahela  river  terrace,  would  be  somewhere 
between  1050  feet  and  1075  feet  above  tide,  or  about  625  feet  above  low 
water  there  in  the  present  Ohio." 

Professor  White  has  still  more  recently  (see  The  Virginias  for  Sept., 
1888,)  called  attention  to  additional  and  confirmatory  evidence,  con< 
sisting  of  small,  rounded  boulders  on  the  summit  of  the  knob  in  Sisters- 
ville,  Tyler  county.  West  Yirginfa,  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  river. 

Certain  phenomena  in  Boyd  county,  Ey.,  which  had  been  referred  to 
as  evidence  of  direct  glacial  action  I  found  on  examination  to  be  also 
natural  results  of  the  supposed  ice  dam. 

Boyd  county  is  in  Northeastern  Kentucky,  bordering  upon  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  upon  the  remarkable  bend  of  the  Ohio  River  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Big  Sandy.  Through  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  Camp- 
bell of  Ironton,  O.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Means  of  Ashland,  Ey.,  I  was  assisted 
in  making  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  region.  Upon  going 
back  about  two  miles  into  Eentucky  from  the  Ohio  River,  opposite 
Ironton,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  valley  two  miles  wide,  running  parallel 
-  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  it.  This 
valley  extends  for  many  miles,  reaching  the  river  towards  the  west  at 
Qreeoup,  and  continuing  some  miles,  at  least,  above  Ashland.  It  is 
known  as  Flat  Woods.  The  level  is  remarkably  uniform;  and  the  hills 
upon  either  side  of  it  rise  about  two  hundred  feet,  with  numerous  lateral 
openings  toward  the  Ohio.  When  upon  the  farther  side,  and  looking 
northward,  one  sees  the  rocky  bluffs  of  the  old  channel  rising  so  like 
those  facing  the  river  itself  that  be  can  scarcely  resist  the  illusion  tbat 
be  is  in  the  present  valley  of  tbe  stream.  The  supposed  glacial  phe- 
nomena consist  of  numerous  water- worn  pebbles  of  quartz  and  quartzite 
scattered  along  the  whole  range  of  this  old  valley.  Most  of  the  pebbles 
are  small,  and  perfectly  rounded,  though  some  were  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter;  and  one  observed  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  through, 
and  only  slightly  worn.  These  pebbles  are  not  found  upon  the  hills 
back  from  this  channel,  on  the  Eentucky  side,  nor,  according  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  is  a  most  competent  witness,  anywhere  in  Lawrence 
county,  O.,  back  from  the  river.  Plainly  enough  they  are  the  result  of 
water- transportation.  Whether  they  were  deposited  at  the  very  early 
period  when  the  Ohio  flowed  at  tbe  level  of  two  bundred  and  twenty 
feet  higher  than  now,  and  regularly  occupied  this  old  channel,  or 
whether  they  were  brought  into  place  during  the  existence  of  the  glacial 
dam  which  I  have  supposed  at  Cincinnati,  I  will  not  venture  to  say; 
though  the  latter  theory  would  seem  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
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published  by  Professor  White  concerning  the  old  channel  followed  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  extending  from  the  Kanawha  River 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte  in  West  Virginia.  The  elevation  of  the 
Eauawba-Guyandotte  channel  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  one  I  am 
describing,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  of  that.  At  any  rate, 
the  pebbles  can  only  be  indirectly  referred  to  glacial  action,  and  would 
be  a  very  natural  result  of  my  theoretical  ice  dam  at  Cincinnati. 

In  Science  for  Sept.  28,  1888,  Mr.  G.  H.  Bquier  describes  some  phe- 
nomena observed  by  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Licking  and  its  larger 
tributaries  in  Kentucky  which  had  independently,  though  on  less  direct 
evidence,  led  him  to  the  same  conclusions  with  myself  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  ice  dam  near  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Squier  has  kindly  furnished  me 
in  a  private  letter  many  additional  facts  for  which  I  gladly  give  him 
credit. 

In  Bath  county  he  found  over  an  extensive  region  of  low  table  land, 
between  Slate  Creek  and  Licking  River,  and  for  some  distance  to  the 
north,  large  numbers  of  water- worn  pebbles,  composed  of  white  quartz 
chert,  black  shale  and  sandstone,  and  most  remarkable  of  all,  fragments  of 
water- worn  coal.  These  are  spread  not  only  over  the  low  table  land  and  in 
the  valleys,  but  over  the  lower  hills;  but  do  not  extend  vertically  as  high 
as  the  watershed.  The  pebbles  of  sandstone  and  coal  must  have  been 
brought  down  the  streams  at  least  twenty  miles,  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  could  not  have  been  left  upon  this  table  land  and  these  low  hills 
by  running  water.  The  Cincinnati  ice  dam  supposed  would  furnish 
the  required  conditions  by  making  a  temporary  lake  into  which  floating 
ice  from  the  east  could  bring  and  deposit  the  materials  in  the  situations 
indicated.  To  use  Mr.  Squier's  own  words.  "  The  general  level  of  the 
area  near  the  Junction  of  Slate  Creek  and  Licking  River  is  so  low  that, 
save  a  few  hills,  it  must  have  all  been  overflowed  [during  the  existence  of 
such  an  ice  dam]  and  the  great  body  of  floating  ice  from  above  must, 

of  necessity,  have  passed  directly  across  it.  "  So  strongly  did  the  above 
facts  point  to  a  temporary  damming  of  the  river,  that  even  in  the  face 
of  what  I  regarded  as  improbable  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
glacier  must  have  crossed  the  Ohio." 

In  the  same  number  of  Science  (Sept.  28)  Professor  Lesley  publishes  a 
letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  dam  as  "furnishing  precisely  the  expla- 
nation we  need  for  the  local  drift  terraces  of  the  Monongahela  and  the 
rolled  northern  drift  terraces  of  the  lower  Allegheny,  Beaver,  and  upper 
Ohio  rivers." 
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The  surveys  of  the  Government  lands  were  com- 
menced in  July  1786,  under  the  management  of  Thomas 
Hutchins,  the  geographer  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  surveyors  appointed,  one  from  each  St^te  ;  but  only 
nine  entered  upon  the  work  in  1786.  Among  them  were 
Anselm  Tupper,  Joseph  Buell  and  John  Matthews.  Rufus 
Putnam  was  appointed  from  ft^sachusetts,  but  was  then 
engaged  in  surveys  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  geographer  planted  his  JacobstafT  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  at  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Having  been  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners 
on  the  western  boundary  in  1784,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  country  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie.  He  ran 
a  line  west  over  the  hills  of  "Columbiana  and  Carroll 
counties  in  person;  now  known  as  the  Geographer's 
Line,  a  distance  of  42  miles.  At  each  mile  a  post  Vas 
set  and  on  each  side  witness  trees  were  marked.  Every 
six  miles  was  a  town  comer.  From  these  corners  sur- 
veyors ran  the  meridian  or  range  lines  south  to  the  Ohio, 
and  the  east  and  west  town  lines. 

Hutchins  began  the  numbers  of  the  sections,  or  num- 
ber one  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  township,  thence 
north  to  the  northeast  corner.  The  next  tier  began  with 
No.  7  on  the  south  line,  and  so  on,  terminating  with  No. 
36  at  the  northwest  corner.  This  system  of  numbering 
was  followed  in  the  survey  of  the  Ohio  company's 
purchase  and  in  the  Symmes  purchase.  It  was  changed 
to  the  present  system  by  the  act  of  1799,  without 
any  apparent  reason.  The  towns  in  the  seven  ranges 
were,  by  law,  numbered  from  the  Ohio  River  north- 
ward, and  the  ranges  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  west- 
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ward.  In  the  history  of  land  surveys  this  is  the  first 
application  of  the  rectangular  system  of  lots  in  squares 
of  one  mile,  with  meridian  lines,  and  comer  posts  at  each 
mile  where  the  number  of  the  section,  town  and  range  was 
put  on  the  witness  trees  in  letters  and  figures.  It  should 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  American  inventions. 
The  law  of  1785  embraced  most  of  the  details  of  the 
new  system.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  surveys  of  her  timber  lands  in  the 
province  of  Maine,  and  by  the  purchasers  of  her  lands 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  also  by  the  managers  of 
^the  Holland  purchase  in  western  New  York  and  the  State 
of  Connecticut  on  the  Western  Reserve. 

Although  the  Indian  tribes  had  ceded  Southern  Ohio 
to  the  United  States,  they  were  bitterly  opposed  to  its 
survey  and  settlement  by  white  people.  They  were  so 
hostile  that  troops  were  'detailed  from  Fort  Harniar  for 
the  protection  of  surveyors.  The  geographer's  line 
ended  on  the  heights  south  of  Sandyville,  in  Stark  county, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Bolivar.  In  September  1786, 
Major  Doughty,  of  Col.  Harmar*s  Battalion,  advised  them 
that  he  could  not  guaranty  their  safety.  The  subdivision 
of  very  few  townships  was  completed  that  year.  In  1787 
the  work  was  pushed  more  rapidly.  The  west  line  of 
the  seven  ranges,  as  they  have  ever  since  been  desig- 
nated, was  continued  southward  to  the  Ohio  River,  a 
few  miles  above  Marietta,  being  about  fourteem  (14) 
towns  or  84  miles  in  length. 

The  meridian  lines  of  the  seven  ranges  diverged  to 
the  right,  or  to  the  west,  as  they  were  extended  south- 
erly. The  magnetic  variation  was  seldom  corrected.  The 
country  was  rough  and  revengeful  savages  lurked  in  the 
the  surrounding  forest.     The  work  of  these  brave  men 
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should  not  be  closely  criticized,  even  where  there  are 
some  irregularities. 

The  variation  of  the  needle  in  1786  must  have  been 
about  (2)  two  degrees  east,  decreasing  about  (2'  30")  ' 
two  and  one-half  minutes  yearly.  If  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian was  followed,  the  result  would  be  a  deviation  from 
the  true  meridian,  and  going  south  would  be  to  the  west 
and  the  departure  would  be  16  chains  80  links  for  each 
township.  No  account  was  then  taken  of  the  divergence 
of  meridians,  which  in  working  southward  amounted 
in  a  degree  o(  6gj4  miles  to  about  eight  chains.  Not  less 
than  an  entire  section  was  offered  for  sale,  and  the 
price  was  two  dollars  per  acre.  Supplies  were  brought 
to  the  lines  from  Fort  Stuben  (now  Steubenville)  through 
the  woods  on  pack  horses.  By  the  act  of  May  18, 
1796,  the  tract  north  of  the  Geographer's  line  to  the 
Western  Reserve  was  directed  to  be  surveyed,  but  it  was 
not  until  18 10  that  the  section  lines  were  closed  up  to 
that  line. 

A  discussion  having  arisen  between  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company  and  the  Federal  Government,  as  to  the 
location  of  the  41st  parallel  of  latitude,  Surveyor  Gen. 
Professor  Manfield,  was  directed  to  examine  the  line, 
in  that  year,  who  advised  that  it  be  not  disturbed. 

After  the  death  of  Geographer  Hutchins,  in  April 
1789,  the  entire  management  of  the  surveys,  devolved 
upon  the  Board  of  the  Treasury,  until  the  constitution 
of  1787  went  into  operation,  and  for  some  years  after. 
Before  the  constitution  there  was  no  Federal  executive, 
or  cabinet,  and  executive  business  was  transacted  by 
committees,  or  boards  filled  by  members  of  congress, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  Congress.  Legislation  was  a 
very  simple  matter.  A  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  several    States,  in  such  numbers  as  they  chose   to 
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select  and  to  pay,  each  State  having  one  vote,  constituted 
the  supreme  power.  Their  legislative  acts  took  the  form 
of  resolutions  and  ordinances,  which  were  final.  As 
early  as  August  1776,  it  was  resolved  to  give  bounties  in 
land,  to  soldiers  and  officers  in  the  war  of  liberation. 
A  tract  was  directed  to  be  surveyed  for  this  purpose  in 
Ohio,  in  1796.  It  is  still  known  as  the  **  Military  bounty 
landsy'^  lying  next  west  of  the  seven  ranges,  fifty  miles 
down  the  line  to  the  south,  bounded  north  by.  the  treaty 
line  of  1795,  and  extending  west  to  the  Scioto  river.  Its 
southwest  corner  is  near  Columbus.  For  this  tract  the 
surveyors  were  able  to  bring,  supplies  up  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Scioto  rivers  in  boats.  In  the  bountv  lands  the 
townships  were  directed  to  be  five  miles  square,  with 
subdivisions  into  quarters,  containing  4,cxx)  acres.  The 
allotment  of  the  quarter  towns  was  left  to  the  owners. 

It  was  not  until  1799  that  the  surveys  were  again 
placed  in  charge  of  a  special  officer,  with  the  title  of 
surveyor  general. 

Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Marietta,  was  appointed  to  the 
place,  which  he  held  until  the  State  of  Ohio  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Putnam  was  a  self-taught  mathemat- 
ician, surveyor  and  engineer,  on  whom  Washington  relied 
for  the  construction  of  the  lines,  investing  the  city  oi 
Boston  in  1775-1776.  He  comprehended  at  once  the 
rectangular  system  of  surveys,  and  so  did'the  surveyors 
of  the  New  England  States.  He  served  until  the  State 
of  Ohio  was  organized  in  1803  and  was  succeeded  by 

Jared  Mansfield  of  the  United  States  Military  Engineers. 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  for  their  times  accomplished 
mathematicians  and  engineers. 

The  sale  of  lands  in  the  seven  ranges  was  so  slow, 
that  there  was  for  several  years  no  necessity  for  additional 
surveys.  At  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  in  tracts  of  not 
less  than  a  section  of  640  acres,  the  western  emigrant 
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could  do  better  in  other  parts  of  Ohio  and  in  Kentucky. 
The  purchasers  of  the  Symmes  purchase  paid  for  the 
entire  tract  sixty-seven  cents  per  acre.  On  the  Reserve 
the  State  of  Connecticut  offered  her  lands  at  fifty  cents. 

In  the  Virginia  military  reservation,  the  whole  was 
available  in  State  warrants  that  were  very  cheap.  The 
Ohio  Company  paid  principally  in  continental  certificates. 

After  1796  the  military  bounty  land  came  in  competi- 
tion, which  could  be  had  in  tracts  of  four  thousand  acres 
for  bounty  certificates,  issued  under  the  resolutions  of 
1776  and  1780.  In  1795  the  Western  Reserve  was  sold 
in  a  body  at  about  forty  cents  per  acre.  These  large 
blocks  covered  full  half  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

By  the  act  of  May  18, 1796,  additional  surveys  were  pro- 
vided for.  First:  In  the  district  between  the  OhioCompany 
and  the  Scioto  River.  Here  it  was  found  that  a  correctional 
meridian  was  necessary,  because  of  the  excess  in  the  sec- 
tions, abutting  on  the  west  line  of  the  Company  at  range 
fifteen.*  The  correction  was  made  by  establishing  a  true 
meridian  between  ranges  17  and  18  with  sections  of  an 
exact  mile  square.  Between  the  Ohio  River  and  Hamp- 
den, in  Vinton  county,  the  correction  north  and  south 
amounted  to  a  mile.  The  errors  from  the  variation  of 
the  needle  were  such  that  quarter  sections  abutting  on 
the  true  meridian  on  the  east,  were  nearly  as  large  as  full 
sections  on  the  west. 

There  are  also  discrepancies  on  the  north  line  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  especially  between  Hocking  and  Perry 
counties.  On  the  south  side  the  sections  overrun  in  some 
instances,  twenty  acres.  On  the  north,  the  government 
surveys  are  sometimes  short  25  to  28  acres.  On  the 
county  maps  in  the  Symmes  purchase,  the  section  lines 
present  a  singular  appearance.  Their  east  and  west 
boundaries  are  the  most  irregular  especially  in  the  later 
surveys.  This  difference  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  com- 
pass as  the  chain,  and  the  allowance  for  rough  ground. 
Land  was  of  so  little  value  that  very  little  care  was 
given  to  the  accuracy  of  surveys. 

Secondly :  By  the  same  act,  seven  ranges  were  to  be 

*  See  line  A  A  of  plan. 
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surveyed  on  the  Ohio  River,  next  west  of  the  first  merid- 
ian now  in  Indiana ;  also  in  the  country  between  this 
meridian  and  the  Great  Miami.  In  both  tracts,  the  towns 
were  numbered  from  the  river  northward.  Quarter  posts 
were  required  at  each  half  mile,  and  the  land  was  offered 
in  half  sections,  to  be  divided  by  the  purchaser,  the 
price  remaining  at  two  dollars  per  acre. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  war  of  i8 12-15,  ^.nd  the  con- 
quest of  the  Indian  territory  north  of  Wayne's  treaty 
line  that  surveys  were  ordered  in  the  north-west  quarter  of 
Ohio.  For  this  tract  a  base  line  was  run  on  or  near  the  41st 
parallel  of  latitude,  corresponding  to  the  south  line  of 
the  Reserve.  The  ranges  were  numbered  east  from  the 
first  meridian,  being  the  west  line  of  Ohio,  and  the  towns 
numbered  north  and  south  from  the  base.  It  is  seven- 
teen ranges  east  to  the  west  line  of  the  Reserve,  and 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line  twenty-one  ranges  west,  mak- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  State  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles. 

From  1779  to  1785  parties  holding  Virginia  State  land 
warrants  located  them  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio. 
This  was  done  against  the  law  of  Virginia  and  her  ces- 
sion of  1784.  The  valley  of  the  Hocking  River  was  oc- 
cupied as  far  as  Logan,  when,  in  the  fall  of  1785,  the 
claimants  were  removed  by  the  United  States  troops. 
Probably  these  claims  had  been  surveyed.  In  the  Vir- 
ginia military  tract  the  private  surveys  were  so  loose 
as  to  be  entirely  useless  for  geographical  purposes. 
In  order  to  fix  the  Little  Miami  River  on  the  official 
maps,  an  east  and  west  line  was  run  from  near  Chillicothe 
through  the  reservation,  connecting  the  United  States 
surveys  from  the  Scioto  River  to  the  Little  Miami. 
According  to  the  present  practice  there  are  corrective 
lines  and  guide  meridians  within  30  to  50  miles  of  each 
other.  The  towns  and  sections  are  thus  made  nearly  equal  by 
these  frequent  checks  upon  errors  of  chaining,  of  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle,  and  the  convergence  of  meridians. 
It  was  not  until  1804  that  sales  were  made  in  quarter  sec- 
tions, and  it  was  1820  before  the  price  was  fixed  at  J5i.25 
per  acre,  which  could  be  located  in  half  or  quarter  sec- 
tions as  it  has  been  ever  since. 
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THE  CORPORATE  BIRTH  AND  GROWTH 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  CLEVELAND. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OP  CLEVELAND,  DELIVERED  JULY  aad,  1884, 

By  S.  O.  QRISWOLD.  Esq. 


Ladies  akd  Gentlemen  of  the  Early  Settlers  Assooiation  : — 

At  the  request  of  your  worthy  President  I  appear  before  you  to 
deliver  your  fifth  annual  address.  While  I  cannot  pretend  to  bring 
to  you  anything  of  personal  recollection  of  the  early  days,  my 
line  of  study  has  made  me  familiar  with  some  matters  which  may  be 
appropriately  considered  on  this  occasion.  The  authorities  for  the 
facts  to  be  stated  by  me  are  in  great  part  derived  from  the  archives 
of  the  State,  and  the  public  records  of  the  County  and  City,  which 
I  have  verified  b}'  personal  inspection.  I  must  also  acknowledge 
my  obligation  for  other  facts  to  that  most  excellent  compilation  in 
regard  to  the  histor}'  of  Cleveland  by  our  distinguished  fellow 
townsman,  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey.  The  subject  which  I  have 
chosen  for  my  address  is :  The  Corporate  Birth  and  Chrowth  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland. 

This  place,  where  the  Cuyahoga  river  empties  into  Lake  Erie,  was 

regarded  by  the  statesmen  of  the.  ante-revolutionary  period  as  a 

strategic  point  for  the  command  of  the^  northwest)  territory,  and 

the  control  of  the  future  commerce  of  the  lakes.    Immediately 

after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1784,  the  Continental 

Congress  by  resolutions  passed  the  23rd  day  of  April  of  that  year, 

assumed  the  control  of  this  vast  territory,  and  on  May  25th,  1785, 

U  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  land  thereof. 

There  then  existed,  however,  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  States, 

eonSicting  claims  in  regard  to  their  jurisdiction  and  ownership  of 
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the  title  to  this  region.  The  State  of  Connecticat  made  large 
elaims  to  the  territory ;  hat  on  the  14th  of  September  1786,  that 
State  ceded  to  the  Continental  Congress  all  its  rights  over  this 
region,  reserving,  however,  the  title  to  all  the  land  bounded  soath 
by  the  41st  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  north  by  the  line  of  42^ 
1',  and  extending  west  between  these  lines  from  the  Penns^-lvania 
line,  a  distance  of  120  statute  miles. 

On  the  13th  day  of  July  1787,  the  Continental  Congress  passed 
an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  this  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  known  as  the  famous 
ordinance  of  1787.  In  the  fifth  article  of  that  ordinance,  it  was 
provided  that  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States  might 
be  formed  out  of  this  temtory,  and  the  western  line  of  the  eastern 
State  thereof  was  coincident  with  the  present  western  boundary  of 
Ohio,  said  line  beginning  in  the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Miami,  and  drawn  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

A  territorial  government  was  immediatel}'  organized,  and  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  governor,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  till  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  On  the  12th  of  July 
1788,  the  governor,  by  his  proclamation,  established  Washington 
County,  including  all  the  State  east  of  a  line  ^m  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  river  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  the  29th  day  of  July 
1797  he  established  the  County  of  Jefferson,  which  included  all  the 
northern  part  of  said  Washington  Count}-.  Although  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  by  its  resolutions  and  ordinances,  assumed  juris- 
diction over  all  this  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  State 
of  Connecticut  yielded  none  of  its  claims  to  this  reserved  tract, 
described  in  its  act  of  session  of  1786,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with 
it  as  its  own  rightful  territory,  and,  as  is  well  known,  granted  the 
title  to  the  soil  thereof  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company.  The 
few  scattered  inhabitants  of  this  district  paid  little  heed  to  the 
assumption  of  Jurisdiction  by  the  territorial  governor  ]  they  laughed 
to  scorn  the  tax  gatherer  sent  among  them,  and  he  returned  to  his 
county  seat  with  his  pockets  leaner  than  when  he  started  from 
home.  The  spirit  of  those  earlj'  emigrants  is  well  portrayed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  surveying  party  sent  out  by  the  Connecticat 
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Land  Company  to  survey  this  territory  after  tfaie  conveyanoe  to  it 
by  the  State  of  Connecticnt.  They  arrived  at  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Pennsylvania  and  established  the  point  where  the  dividing 
line  struck  the  lake,  on  the  4th  of  July  1796,  and  having  per- 
formed this  work,  proceeded  on  that  day,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
whole  country,  to  have  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  with  federal 
salutes,  dinner,  toasts  and  speeches ;  and  the  second  toast  on  that 
occasion  was  the  State  of  New-Connecticut,  which  was  drank  with 
well  filled  bumpers  of  good  old-fashioned  grog.  They  were  actu- 
ated by  the  same  sentiments  and  feelings  as  were  their  ancestors 
more  than  150  years  before,  who,  finding  themselves  gathered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  an 
established  government,  without  any  permission  or  authority  of 
king,  parliament,  royal  council,  or  colonial  assembly,  adopted  a 
written  constitution,  the  first  known  in  all  histor^^,  where  the  ultimate 
authority  was  based  on  the  major  vote  of  the  people,  and  under 
that  constitution  established  a  government,  and  entitled  it,  "  The 
Commonwealth  of  Connecticut." 

The  disputes,  however,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  territory, 
were  settled  in  a  wise  and  prudent  manner ;  the  first  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  at  its  first  session,  passed  an  act,  approved 
August  7th,  178#  ratifying  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  continuing 
in  force  the  territorial  government,  and  by  an  act  passed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  sixth  Congress,  approved  April  28,  1800, 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  accept  for  the 
general  government  the  session  of  jurisdiction  of  this  territoiy 
west  of  Pennsylvania,  commonly  called  the  Western  Keserve  of 
Connecticut,  and  by  said  act  confirmed  the  title  to  the  soil  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  authorized  and  directed  the  President  to 
issue  a  patent  to  the  Governor  of  that  State  for  the  territoiy 
embraced  within  the  boundaries  aforesaid.  On  the  10th  of  July 
following,  the  Governor  of  the  territory,  by  his  proclamation, 
established  the  county  of  Trumbull,  which  substantially  embraced 
within  its  limits  all  of  said  reserved  tract  The  Connecticut  Land 
Company  after  its  purchase  took  immediate  steps  to  have  its  land 
surveyed,  and  in  1796  sent  out  a  surveying  party,  at  whose  head 
was  General  Moses  Cleaveland,  to  perform  the  work.     As  before 
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stated,  this  party  arrived  and  established  at  the  lake  a  point  in  the 
line  of  the  boundary  between  this  reserved  tract  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.    It  does  not  fisill  within  my  purpose  to  give  any  his- 
tory of  that  survey,  and  I  refer  to  it  only  in  connection  with  the 
laying  out  of  this  city.    The  plan  of  the  survey  was  first  to  estab- 
lish the  dividing  line  between  the  tract  and  Pennsylvania,  then  to 
establish  the  southern  boundary  line,  being  the  41st  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  then  to  lay  off  on  this  line  ranges  of  townships 
containing  25  square  miles,  the  ranges  numbering  upwards  west- 
wardly,   and  the  townships  northwardly.     That  portion  of  the 
surveying  party,  whose  duty  was  to  run  the  southern  boundary, 
having  proceeded  on  that  line  sixty  miles  westwardly,  being  the 
west  line  of  the  12th  range,  then  ran  the  west  line  thereof  north 
to  the  lake,  and  arrived  here  at  Cleveland  on  the  22d  day  of  July, 
1796,  where  nearly  the  whole  party  were  reunited,  and  fhmished 
with  supplies,  which  they  greatly  needed.    You  have  well  chosen 
this  same  day  of  the  month  as  your  anniversary  day.    When  this 
party  running  the  west  line  had  arrived  at  the  north  line  of  the 
sixth  township  of  the  12th  range  (Independence),  they  found  the 
course  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  which  passed  centrally  through 
that  township,  then  bore  substantially  a  due  northerly  course  to 
the  lake,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Company,  the 
west  line  of  this  range  was  not  further  prolonged  on  its  course,  but 
they  went  eastwardly  to  the  river  for  the  rest  of  the  distance,  mak- 
ing the  Cuyahoga  River  the  west  boundary  to  the  lake,  and  the  next 
township,  which  was  Cleveland,  therefore,  according  to  the  survey, 
became  the  seventh  township  of  the  twelfth  range,  although  a 
small  strip  near  the  lake  was  on  the  line  of  the  townships  num- 
bered eight.    When  General  Cleaveland  examined  the  situation, 
with  the  prescience  of  a  leader  of  men,  he  saw  that  this  pla- 
teau at  the  Junction  of  the  river  and  the  lake  was  the  true  site 
for  a  city,  and  he  directed  his  surveyors  to  lay  out  here  a  plot  for 
the  same.    In  his  judgment  here  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  New-Connecticut,  which  was  to  arise  and  grow  on  this 
reserved  wilderness.     The  actual  surveying  work  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  Augustus  Porter,  assisted  by  Seth  Pease  and  Amos 
Spafford    as    principal  surveyors.    The  area  selected   contained 
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about  520  acres,  and  was  divided  into  two  acre  lots,  220  in  num- 
ber, with  streets,  allejs,  and  public  grounds.  There  was  first  made 
a  rough  field  map  on  which  these  lots,  streets,  and  grounds  were 
marked  and  laid  out,  but  a  more  perfect  and  complete  map  was 
made  by  Seth  Pease  and  finished  before  the  1st  of  October  of 
that  year.  On  this  old  field  map,  there  was  written  in  fair  hand, 
as  well  to  perpetuate  the  General's  memory,  as  the  event  itself, 
«  The  City  of  Cleveland."  In  the  spelling,  the  letter  "  a  "  in  the 
first  syllable  always  used  by  the  General  himself,  was  omitted, 
which  letter  was  not  used  in  the  English  District  of  that  name, 
called  by  the  old  Saxon  invaders  Clif-loTule,  which  was  the  origin 
of  the  cognomen,  and  it  has  generally  been  omitted  by  the  family 
to  which  the  General  belonged.  There  was  a  resurvey  of  the  plot 
by  Major  Spafford  in  1801,  who  had  assisted  in  the  original  survey. 
The  clearing  away  of  the  forest  and  other  causes  had  destroyed 
many  of  the  posts  and  monuments  originally  set  and  marked,  but 
he  had  before  him  the  original  minutes  and  survey,  and  no  sub- 
stantial change  was  made  by  him  in  the  lots  or  streets. 

The  streets  as  copied  fh)m  Pease's  notes  and  minutes  are  as 
follows : 

First,  Superior  street ^  north  side  beginning  at  the  west  end,  where 
it  connects  with  Water  street  at  a  post  (fh>m  said  post,  a  white  oak 
marked  D  bears  S  SI""  E  dist.  21  links).  Thence  runs  N  56*"  E 
(counting  fh)m  the  true  meridian)  20  chains  to  the  Square. 
Thence  keeping  the  same  course  across  the  Square  to  a  comer  post 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Square  9  chains  50  links  (fh)m  the  last  post 
a  white  oak  marked  F  bears  N  25^  west  24  links  dist).  Thence  N 
56^  E  20  chains  to  the  west  side  of  Erie  street  to  a  corner  post,  from 
which  W  oak  marked  R  bears  S  82""  W  dist.  46  links. 

N.  B.  This  street  is  200  links  in  width. 

Survey  of  Ltdce  street  north  side,  beginning  at  the  west  end  at 
Water  street  at  a  comer  post,  (fh>m  which  a  whitewood  tree  marked 
H  bears  S  31*"  E  dist  31  links).  Thence  mns  N  56''  E  24  chains  to  the 
west  side  of  Ontario  street  to  a  comer  post,  ftom  which  a  black 
oak  marked  J  bears  N  42**  E  distant  38  links.  Thence  across  sd. 
street  150  links  to  a  post,  from  which  a  white  oak  marked  K  bears 
N  22''  W  distant  24  links.     Thence  to  the  west  side  of  Erie  street 
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24  chains  to  a  comer  post  from  which  a  white  oak  marked  N 
bears  69*^  W  45  links  distant    This  street  is  150  links  in  width. 

Federal  street  is  parallel  to  Saperior  street.  The  south  side  of 
Federal  street  is  half  way  fh>m  Superior  street  to  Lake  street ;  it 
begins  on  Erie  street  and  runs  56^  £  to  the  east  line  of  the  city 
limits.     Its  length  is  1800  links,  and  its  width  150  links. 

A  description  of  Huron  street.  It  is  parallel  to  Superior  street, 
and  distant  from  it  20  chains.  Its  width  is  150  links,  its  length 
firom  the  east  line  of  the  city  to  Erie  is  18  chains  ;  afterwards  there 
was  a  triangular  piece  taken  off  fh>m  lot  No.  97  to  connect  sd.  with 
Ontario  above  the  bank.  The  north  side  of  Huron  from  Ontario 
to  the  river  is  745  links.  The  south  side  of  Huron  9treet  to  Miami 
is  16  chains,  and  fh>m  Miami  street  to  the  river  12  chains  50  links. 

Ohio  street  is  parallel  to  Huron  street,  and  is  distant  from,  it  20 
chains.  The  whole  length  is  from  Miami  street  to  Erie  street  16 
chains ;  its  width  is  150  links  or  6  rods. 

The  description  of  E^U  street.  East  side.  The  distance  fh>m 
the  south  line  of  the  city  limits  to  Huron  street  is  81  chains  50 
links,  and  from  Huron  street  to  Federal  street  to  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  lake  shore  is  17  chains  25  links.  West  side.  The 
distance  fh)m  the  south  line  of  the  city  to  Ohio  street  10  chains ; 
firom  Ohio  street  to  Huron  street  is  20  chains  ;  firom  Huron  street 
to  Superior  street  is  20  chains;  from  Superior  street  to  Lake 
street  is  20  chains  3  links  ;  from  Lake  street  to  the  top  of  the  banks 
of  the  lake  shore  is  708  links ;  below  the  banks  not  measured. 
This  street  lieth  at  right  angles  with  Superior  street.  That  is  N 
34*'  W  or  S  34**  E.  The  whole  length  fi-om  the  south  line  of  the 
city  to  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  Lake  is  83  chains  68  links.  The 
width  of  the  street  is  150  links. 

Ontario  street.  East  side  fix)m  Huron  street  to  the  Square  is 
14  chains ;  firom  the  Square  to  Lake  street  is  16  chains ;  firom  Lake 
street  to  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  Lake  shoi*e  is  7  chains.  West 
side  from  Huron  street  to  Maiden  Lane  is  8  chains  55  links ;  fix>m 
Maiden  Lane  to  the  Square  is  6  chains  70  links ;  fix)m  the  Squaie 
to  Lake  street  is  16  chains ;  from  Lake  street  to  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  Lake  shore  is  7  chains  62  links.  The  course  of 
Ohio  street  is  N  34**  W  or  S  34**  E  and  150  links  in  width. 
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Miami  street  oonnects  the  west  end  of  Ohio  street  with  Huron 
street  and  is  parallel  to  Erie  street.  The  length  is  20  chains,  and 
its  width  150  links. 

Water  street,  £ast  side  from  Superior  street  to  Lake  street  is  20 
chains ;  from  Lake  street  to  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  Lake  shore 
is  8  chains  50  links.  West  side,  fh)m  Superior  street  to  Mandrake 
Lane  is  15  chains ;  from  Mandrake  Lane  to  Bath  street  is  13  chains 
12  links.  \;rhe  width  is  150  links.     Its  course  is  N  34""  W  or  S  34""  £. 

Survey  of  Mandrake  Lane,  West  side  beginning  at  Water  street, 
and  run  bv  lot  No.  197  S  50**  W  5  chains  72  links  ;  thence  S  G*'  E 
5  chains  61  links  to  Union  street  South  east  side  beginning  at 
Water  street  and  run  S  56''  W  5  chains  18  links.  Thence  S  6''  E 
484  links  to  Union  Lane.     The  width  of  the  street  is  100  links. 

Survey  of  Uniofi  Lane,  North  side  beginning  at  the  south  end  of 
Water  street  west  side  and  run  N  SO""  40^  W  316  links  to  a  post ; 
thence  N  56**  50^  W  863  links  to  a  post ;  thence  S  77^  20^  W  200 
links  to  a  post,  where  it  connects  with  Mandrake  Lane,  thence 
S  77"  20^  W  across  the  end  of  Mandrake  Lane  101  links.  Thence 
S  56"*  W  167  links  to  the  river.  The  width  of  this  Lane  is  100 
links. 

Survey  of  Vhieyard  Lane,  West  side  beginning  at  an  angle  formed 
by  the  continuation  of  Water  street  west  side  and  Superior  street 
south  side ;  thence  running  S  8°  20''  W  435  links  to  a  white  oak  ; 
thence  S  24'*  W  12  chains  to  a  post ;  thence  S  66'*  £  128  links  to  the 
river. 

N.  B.  The  road  is  laid  100  links  wide ;  also  a  reserve  is  made  for  a 
landing  place  at  the  river  6  rods,  immediately'  east  of  the  last 
described  line ;  likewise  the  last  mentioned  post  is  distant  N  14" 
80''  to  150  links  fh>m.  a  stake  set  at  the  end  of  the  17th  course 
Cuyahoga  Traverse. 

In  the  old  field  map,  the  name  of  Superior  street  was  first  written 
<<  Broad,"  Ontario  *'  Court,"  and  Miami  '<  Deer,"  but  these  words 
were  crossed  with  ink,  and  the  same  names  written  as  given  in 
Pease's  map  and  minutes.  In  Spafibrd's  map,  *'  Maiden  Lane," 
which  led  from  Ontario  street  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  Vineyard 
Lane,  was  omitted,  and  the  same  was  never  worked  or  used. 
Spafibrd  also  lai^  out  Superior  Lane,  which  was  not  on  the  Pease 
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map,  which  has  since  been  widened,  and  become  that  portion  of 
Superior  street  fh>m  Water  down  the  hill  to  the  river.  <'Bath 
street  *'  is  not  described  in  the  Pease  minutes,  but  is  laid  out  on  the 
map,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  minutes,  and  the  boundaries  and 
extent  appear  on  the  map.  The  Square  also  is  not  described  in 
the  Pease  minutes,  but  is  referred  to  in  the  description  of  Ontario 
and  Superior  streets,  and  is  marked  and  laid  out  on  the  map. 
In  Spafford^s  minutes  the  Square  is  thus  described :  <<  Xhe  Square 
is  laid  out  at  the  intersection  of  Superior  street  and  Ontario  street, 
and  contains  ten  acres.  The  center  of  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads  is  the  exact  center  of  the  Square."  These  surveys,  the 
laying  out  of  the  lots  bounding  on  the  Square,  their  adoption  by 
the  Land  Company,  the  subsequent  sale  by  said  Company  of  the 
surrounding  lots  abutting  upon  it,  make  the  "  Square  "  as  much  land 
devoted  to  public  use  as  the  streets  themselves,  and  forever  forbids 
the  same  being  given  up  to  private  uses.  The  easterly  line  of  the  city 
was  the  east  line  of  one  tier  of  lots,  beyond  Erie  street,  coinciding 
with  the  present  line  of  Canfleld  street  The  east  line  began  at 
the  lake,  and  extended  southerly  one  tier  of  lots  south  of  Ohio 
street.  The  line  then  ran  to  the  river,  down  the  river  skipping  the 
lower  bend  of  the  river  to  Vineyard  Lane,  thence  along  Vineyard 
Lane  to  the  Junction  of  Water  with  Superior  street,  thence  to  the 
river,  thence  down  the  river  to  its  mouth.  Superior  street,  as  the 
survey  shows,  was  132  feet  in  width,  the  other  streets  99  feet.  It 
is  hardly  possibly  to  fhlly  appreciate  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of 
this  leader  of  the  surveying  party.  With  fUll  consciousness  of 
what  would  arise  in  its  future  growth,  he  knew  the  city  would 
have  a  suburban  population,  and  he  directed  the  immediate  outlying 
land  to  be  laid  off  in  ten  acre  lots,  and  the  rest  of  the  township 
into  100  acre  lots,  instead  of  the  larger  tracts  into  which  the  other 
townships  were  divided.  The  next  year,  the  ten  acre  lots  were 
surveyed  and  laid  out.  They  extended  on  the  east  to  the  line  of 
what  is  now  Willson  avenue,  and  on  the  south  to  the  top  of  the 
brow  of  the  ravine  formed  by  Kingsbury  Run,  and  extended  west- 
wardly  to  the  river  bank.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  topography  of 
the  place,  some  of  the  two  acre  lots  had  more  and  others  less  than 
the  named  quantity  of  land,  and  the  same  occurred  in  the  survey 
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and  laying  out  of  the  ten  acre  lots.  The  flats  were  not  surveyed 
off  into  lots,  and  there  was  an  unsurveyed  strip  between  the  west 
line  of  the  ten  acre  lots  and  the  river,  above  and  below  the  mouth 
<^  the  Kingsbury  Run,  running  south  to  a  point  west  of  hundred 
acre  lot  278.  Three  streets  were  laid  out  through  the  ten  acre  lots, 
each  99  feet  in  width  to  correspond  with  the  city  streets,  called  the 
South,  Middle  and  North  Highway.  The  southerly  one  becoming 
Kinsman  street,  the  Middle,  Euclid  street  at  its  intersection  with 
Huron ;  the  southerly  one  received  its  name  fix>m  the  fact  that 
Kinsman,  the  east  township  of  the  seventh  line  of  townships,  was 
at  a  very  early  period  distinguished  fov  its  wealth  and  population. 
The  Middle  was  called  Euclid,  because  that  was  the  name  of  the 
next  township  east.  The  North  Highway  was  a  continuation  of 
Federal  street,  but  changed  to  St  Clair,  after  the  name  of  the 
territorial  governor,  whose  name,  in  the  minds  of  his  admirers,  was 
a  synonym  of  Federal 

Owing  to  the  apparently  poor  character  of  the  soil  upon  the  lake 
shore,  the  great  body  of  early  emigrants  pushed  on  into  the 
interior,  and  for  manj^  years  there  were  only  a  few  struggling 
settlements  to  be  found  on  the  site  of  the  ftiture  city.  But  the 
general  population  of  the  territory  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
seventh  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  by  an  act  approved  April  30th, 
1802,  enabled  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  tiie  Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  for  a  State  Grovem- 
ment,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  States.  The  western  boundary  of  the 
State  was  the  same  as  originally  established  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  but  the  northern  boundary  was  a  line  intersecting  the  same 
drawn  through  the  southerly  extreme  of  lake  Michigan,  running 
east  after  its  intersection  until  it  intersected  lake  Erie,  and  thence 
through  lake  Erie  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  convention  was 
authorized  by  said  act  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  and  within  that  month,  and  on  the  29th  day 
thereof,  they  had  completed  and  signed  their  constitution,  and 
thereupon  Ohio  became  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  the 
same  year,  1802,  agreeable  to  an  order  of  the  Territorial  Court  of 
General  Quarter  Sessions,  the  inhabitants  of  this  township  called 
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Cleveland,  met  at  the  house  of  James  Kingsbarj,  on  the  5th  day 
of  April,  and  organized  a  Township  government  by  choosing 
Rudolphas  Edwards  as  chairman,  and  Nathaniel  Doan  as  clerk,  and 
elected  as  Township  trustees  Amos  SpafTord,  Timothy  Doan,  and 
W.  W.  Williams.  They  also  elected  the  then  usual  Township 
officers,  appraisers,  supervisors  of  highways,  fence  viewers  and 
constables,  and  thus  began  the  corporate  existence  of  Cleveland. 
The  Township  jurisdiction  then  extended  over  a  large  surrounding 
territor}',  which  was  afterwards  curtailed  by  the  organization  of 
new  townships. 

December  3lBt,  1805,  tho  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  for 
the  division  of  Trumbull  county,  whereby  Oeauga  county  was 
established,  which  embraced  all  of  Trumbull  county  east  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  and  north  of  the  fifth  range  of  townships.  In  the 
same  act  provision  was  made  for  the  future  organization  of  Cuya- 
hoga count}',  and  by  an  act  passed  January  Itith,  1810,  Cuyahoga 
county  was  established.  It  embraced  all  the  territory  now  within 
its  limits  east  of  the  river,  including  Willoughby,  which  was  long 
afterwards  annexed  to  Lake  count}',  and  on  the  west  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  Medina  and  Lorain  counties,  for  which  provision 
had  been  made  for  their  fliture  organization,  and  which  were  after- 
wards established.  It  would  be  too  much  of  detail  to  give  any 
history  of  the  township ;  but  I  notice  that  one  of  the  supervisors 
of  highway's  chosen  at  the  first  election  was  Samuel  Huntington, 
who  was  the  same  year  elected  as  delegate  to  the  State  Convention, 
the  first  Senator  elected  fh>m  Trumbull  county,  afterwards  chosen 
Supreme  Judge,  and  subsequently  elected  Governor  of  the  State. 
Stanley  Griswold  also  was  Town  Clerk,  but  soon  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate  fh)m  Ohio, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  term  appointed  by  the  President,  Judge  of 
the  northwest  territory.  On  the  2nd  day  of  March  1799  Congress 
divided  the  northwest  territory  into  custom  collection  districts,  the 
Erie  district  including  the  shores  of  lake  Erie  fh>m  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  to  the  Maumee  river,  then  called  the  Miami  of  the  lak^ 
and  the  port  of  entry  was  ordered  to  be  established  at  said  Miami 
river,  or  near  Sandusky;  and  two  ports  of  delivery  were  also  author- 
ized.   The  eigth  Congress  at  its  2nd  session,  on  the  3rd  day  of 
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March  1805  divided  this  district,  making  the  west  boundary 
thereof  the  Vermillion  river,  and  authorized  the  President  by 
proclamation  to  designate  the  port  of  entr}\  This  was  done  by 
the  President,  and  he  designated  Cleveland  as  such  port  of  entry. 
but  no  authoritative  date  of  that  proclamatiou  can  be  found  in 
Cleveland,  as  the  records  of  the  office  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
but  on  the  17  th  da}"^  of  Januar}',  1806,  Judge  John  Walworth  was 
commissioned  collector  of  the  district.  On  the  15th  da}*  of  Octo- 
ber, 1814,  the  Township  of  Newburgh  was  organized  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  this  original  seventh  Township  of  the  12th  Range,  the 
north  line  thereof  being  a  prolongation  of  the  original  north  line 
of  the  seventh  Township  till  it  reached  the  ten  acre  lots  ;  thence 
south  and  west  on  the  line  of  the  ten  acre  lots  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  100  acre  lot  278.  It  embraced  within  its  limits  the 
residences  of  those  then  important  citizens,  James  Kingsbury, 
Erastus  Miles,  and  Rudolphus  £dwards.  Indeed,  Newburgh  town- 
ship, for  a  considerable  period,  was  the  more  important  place,  as 
water  power  was  to  be  found  there,  and  a  good  mill  had  been  built. 
Most  of  you  doubtless  remember  in  former  days  the  sneer  of  our 
rival  cities  on  the  lake  shore,  who  described  Cleveland  as  the  town 
on  the  lake  six  miles  from  Newburgh.  The  prejudices  of  the  emi- 
grants against  the  soil  gradually  disappeared  as  its  capacities 
became  known,  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation  began  to  pre- 
vail. Its  being  established  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  its  location  as 
the  county  seat,  ail  tended  to  increase  the  population,  and  on  the 
23rd  day  of  December  1814,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  take  effect  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  following, 
"To  incorporate  the  Village  of  Cleveland,  in  the  County  of  Cuya- 
hoga.'' The  boundaries  of  the  village  are  described  in  the  act  as 
so  much  of  the  City  plat  of  Cleveland,  in  the  Township  of  Cleve- 
land and  County  of  Cuyahoga,  as  lies  northwardly  of  Huron  street 
so-called,  and  westwardly  of  Erie  street  so-called,  in  said  city  plat 
as  originally  laid  out  by  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  according 
tp  the  minutes  and  survey  and  map  thereof  in  the  office  of  the 
recorder  of  said  County  of  Cuyahoga.  Agreeable  to  said  act,  on 
the  first  ly^onday  in  June,  1815,  twelve  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
village  met,  and  unanimously  elected  Alfred  Kelley  as  President, 
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Horace  Perry  Recorder,  Alonzo  Carter  Treafiiirer,  John  A«  Kelley 
Marshal,  George  Wallace  and  John  Riddle  Assessors,  Samuel 
Williamson,  David  Long,  and  Nathan  Perry,  Tmstees. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  in  our  narratlTe,  to  consider  the  situation 
of  affiiirs  at  the  time  the  General  Assembly  enacted  the  law  incor- 
porating the  village.  The  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
declared  on  the  18th  of  June  1812,  was  still  raging,  althou^  in 
fact  on  the  next  day  the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, but  owing  to  the  slowness  of  communication,  for  some  time 
this  was  not  known,  and  after  the  actual  signing  of  the  treaty, 
naval  engagements  took  place,  and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was 
fought.  At  the  time  this  legislature  assembled  to  act  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  the  war  was  in  full  progress.  During  all  the 
previous  Summer  the  great  navy  of  our  then  enemy  kept  the  sea- 
board coast  in  constant  alarm,  and  actually  landed  a  force  on  the 
Maryland  shore,  which  ravaged  the  country,  and  captured  and 
burned  the  capitol  of  the  nation.  All  along  the  Canadian  border, 
on  both  sides  troops  were  stationed  and  occasionally  fierce  and 
bloody  attacks  were  made  by  the  respective  forces  over  the  lines. 
The  great  forests  of  the  northwest  were  filled  with  savage  Indians, 
who  hnng  upon  the  border  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the  horizon,  incensed 
perhaps  justly  by  the  greed  of  advancing  emigrants,  and  stimulated 
by  the  money  and  promises  of  the  enemy,  scalping  and  murdering 
any  unwary  settler,  and  ready  to  fall  on  any  undefended  settlement. 
Happily,  by  the  gallantry  of  Perry  and  his  brave  sailors,  the  naval 
banner  of  St.  George  had  been  hauled  down  and  surrendered  on  lake 
Erie,  and  over  its  waters  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  triumphantly. 

In  looking  over  the  acts  of  that  General  Assembly,  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  war.  They  were 
proceeding  to  enact  laws  the  same  as  if  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace.  Among  other  acts  passed,  I  find  those,  regulating  the 
course  of  descents  and  distribution  of  personal  estates,  to  establish 
churches  and  library  associations,  to  prevent  injury  by  dogs,  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  courts,  to  provide  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rivers,  and  many  others,  indicating  a  well  ordered  civil 
society.    There  is,  however,  an  undertone  discoverable  from  the 
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act  to  levy  and  collect  the  direct  tax  apportioned  that  year  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  by  the  General  Government,  and  the  act  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  militia.  The  State  had  been  divided  into  brigade 
and  regimental  divisions,  and  to  each  regiment  there  was  author- 
ized one  company  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery ;  and  every  able 
bodied  dtizen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  either  residing  in,  or 
coming  within  the  State,  vxu  obliged  to  enroll  Mm$dfin  the  milUia, 
if  not  a  member  of  a  cavalry  or  artillery  company ;  and  within 
twelve  months  after  such  enrollment,  and  sooner,  if  notified,  pro- 
vide and  eqidp  hmsdfmth  a  good  musket  and  bayonet,  fUsee  or 
rifle,  a  knapsack  and  blankets,  and  two  spare  flints,  a  pouch  with  a 
box  therein  containing  not  less  than  24  cartridges,  suited  to  the 
bore  of  his  musket  or  flisee,  each  cartridge  to  contain  a  propfer 
quantity  of  powder  and  ball,  or  pouch  and  powder  horn  with  24 
balls  suited  to  the  bore  of  his  rifle,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  well  expressed  by  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  referring  to  the  situation,  wherein  they 
declared :  "  We  will  suffer  every  hardship,  submit  to  every  privation 
in  support  of  our  country's  right  and  honor ;  though  we  love  peace 
and  invoke  its  blessings,  yet  we  will  not  shrink  fh)m  the  dangers  of 
war." 

Indeed,  the  State  of  Ohio  was  formed  by  no  ordinary  race  of 
men.  The  constitution  which  they  adopted  was  made  and  per- 
fected within  the  short  space  of  29  days,  and  it  was  the  purest 
and  most  remarkable  constitution  for  a  representative  government, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  adopted.  The  whole  leg- 
islative power  of  the  State  was  vested  in  the  General  Assembly ; 
the  Ck>vemor  had  no  part  in  the  legislative  voice,  but  was  merely 
the  executive  officer ;  nor  was  there  any  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
preside  over  the  Senate ;  the  judiciary  also  were  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  to  hold  their  offices  for  brief  terms,  or  so  long 
as  they  should  well  behave.  The  early  emigration  to  Ohio  repre- 
sented in  its  composition  fully  and  adequately  the  spirit  of  the 
Union.  On  her  fruitful  soil  the  culled  grain  from  New  England, 
the  Middle  States,  and  the  South  was  sown,  and  the  product  was  a 
race  of  giants.  If  these  emigrants  were  not  versed  in  the  learning 
of  universities  and  colleges,  they  had  been  educated  at  a  higher 
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academy.  The  prominent  elder  men  had  been  soldiers  of  the 
reTolntion,  and  the  young  men  had  graduated  in  that  school  of 
self-sacrifloe,  nobleness  and  exalted  patriotism,  which  eminently 
fitted  them  to  become  the  founders  and  builders  of  a  State.  In 
looking  back  to  that  period,  they  seem  to  resemble  in  appearance 
the  great  trees  of  the  vii^n  forest  which  covered  the  land,  and  not 
the  smaller  timber  of  a  second  growth.  It  may  be  Ohio  vannteth 
herself,  but  not  unseemly. 

To  resume  our  narration  of  the  village  history,  the  Council  of  the 
village  immediately  organized,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  ordi- 
nary  municipal  control  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  corporate 
limits.  For  several  3-ear8  the  officers  of  the  corporation  were,  as  at 
first,  unanimously  elected ;  but  as  numbers  increased,  often  more 
than  one  ticket  was  in  the  field.  On  the  15th  day  of  October,  1815, 
upon  the  petition  of  John  A.  Ackley,  Levi  Johnson,  and  others, 
the  Council  laid  out  and  established  Bank,  Seneca,  and  Wood  streets 
from  Superior  street  to  the  la)ce ;  also  St.  Clair  street,  which  was 
extended  to  the  river.  A  jog  was  made  at  Erie  fW>m  Federal 
street,  undoubtedly  fix>m  the  fact  that  a  continuation  of  that  old 
street  on  its  original  line  to  the  river  would  have  destroyed  the 
lots  fronting  on  Mandrake  Lane.  Also  Euclid  street  was  then 
established,  Arom  the  Square  to  Huron  street,  the  space  between 
that  point  and  the  old  middle  highway  being  in  the  Township. 
That  street  in  the  early  days,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  was 
by  no  means  a  popular  highway.  Stretching  along  at  the  southerly 
side  of  the  ridge,  it  was  the  receptacle  of  all  the  surface  waters  of 
the  region  about  it,  and  during  much  of  the  time  was  covered  with 
water,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  was  too  muddy  fbr  ordinary 
travel.  Diamond  street,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  also  laid  out 
around  the  Square. 

Many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  vil- 
lage might  be  re-called  from  the  records  of  the  village  Council.  I 
noticed  among  other  things,  that  in  1817  the  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  to  reimburse  25  citizens,  who  had  subscribed  in  all  $198 
towards  the  building  of  a  school-house,  by  giving  them  orders  on 
the  treasurer,  payable  in  three  years.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  city 
orders  were  the  currency  of  that  period,  for  in  the  previous  year  the 
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viUage  had  aathorized  the  issue  of  orders  on  the  treasurer,  but  with 
a  proviso  limiting  the  amount  to  double  the  fbnds  in  the  treasury, 
and  in  the  following  year,  to  provide  small  change,  orders  were 
authorized  to  be  issued  in  small  sums  to  any  person  depositing 
with  the  treasurer  good,  sound  bank  bills  or  specie,  but  not  to  exceed 
$100  to  any  one  person.  In  1829,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
trustees,  a  fire-engine  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  $285,  for  which 
a  treasury  order  was  issued  in  payment  This  was  thought  to  be 
a  piece  of  extravagance,  and  at  the  next  election  the  dissenting 
trustee  was  reelected  with  an  entire  new  board  of  officers ;  but  the 
usefulness  of  the  machine  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  purchase,  and 
subsequently  the  trustee  who  was  most  active  in  the  matter,  was 
made  president,  and  reelected  till  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher 
ofiice.  In  1832  active  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  "Indian"  Cholera,  as  it  was  called,  a  Board  of  Health  was 
appointed,  and  vigorous  sanitary  action  taken.  A  quarantine  was 
established  and  a  hospital  provided  for  strangers  or  emigrants 
coming  into  the  village  attacked  with  the  disease.  In  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  the  scourge  came  and  for  sometime  was.  quite  destruc- 
tive, as  it  was  in  all  the  lake  towns.  Among  others  who  held  the 
office  of  President  was  Leonard  Case,  and  Reuben  Wood,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  and  Governor  of  the  State,  was  both  Recorder  and 
President. 

The  time  when  the  village  was  incorporated,  notwithstanding 
the  war,  was  one  of  rapid  development  of  the  State.  By  that  same 
General  Assembly  the  towns  of  Cincinnati,  Circleville,  Portsmouth, 
and  Urbana  were  also  incorporated.  The  ten  years  immediately 
following  the  war  were  barren  of  great  events,  yet,  owing  to  the 
financial  difficulties  and  other  incidents  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country,  there  was  a  large  emigration  to 
Ohio,  which  offered  to  the  active  and  enterprising  cheap  land  and 
fhiitful  soil.  In  the  decade  fh>m  1810  to  1820  the  population  of 
the  State  doubled,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to 
over  half  a  million.  The  building  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  moved 
and  stimulated  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  in  1820  legislation  was 
commenced  looking  towards  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  February  24th,  1826,  an 
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act  was  passed  for  the  construction  of  the  work.  The  northern 
terminus  was  located  at  Cleveland,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Alfred  Kellej,  seconded  bj  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  in  that  year 
the  great  Gtovemor  of  New  York  came  to  Ohio  to  inaugurate  the 
work,  when  the  ground  was  first  broken,  DeWitt  Clinton  himself 
handling  the  spade.  Its  construction  was  rapidly  pushed  forward, 
and  it  was  ready  for  navigation  in  the  year  1827,  under  the  honest 
and  able  management  of  Alfred  Kelley,  who  was  acting  ,commis- 
sioner  during  the  period  of  its  construction. 

Although  Cleveland  had  long  been  a  port  of  entry,  there  was  a 
heavy  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  greatly  impeded  naviga- 
tion and  commerce.  The  18th  Congress,  however,  at  its  second 
session,  by  an  act  passed  March  3rd,  1825,  appropriated  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  building  of  a  pier  at  Cleveland.  The  work  was 
immediately  commenced,  subsequent  appropriations  were  made, 
a  new  channel  for  the  river  cut  into  the  lake,  piers  built  and  com- 
pleted in  1828,  so  that  there  was  a  good  channel  of  at  least  ten 
feet  in  depth.  These  two  improvements  gave  the  village  a  strong 
impetus,  and  from  that  time  the  population  has  steadily  increased. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1829,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
extending  the  village  boundaries,  and  all  the  land  lying  on  the 
river  from  the  southerly  line  of  Huron  street  down  the  river  to  a 
point  12  rods  westerly  of  the  junction  of  Vineyard  Lane  with  the 
road  leading  frop  the  village  to  Brooklyn,  thence  west  parallel  with 
said  road  to  the  river,  and  down  the  river  to  the  old  village  line, 
was  annexed  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  1834,  another  act  was 
passed,  again  extending  the  village  boundaries,  which  added  all  the 
two  acre  lots  east  of  Erie  street,  the  tier  south  of  Ohio  street^  and 
a  parcel  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  original  plat,  which  was 
not  originally  surveyed  or  laid  off.  I  notice  that  this  last  piece  of 
land,  called  Case's  Point,  was  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
act  until  the  first  day  of  January  following.  And  on  thp  fifth  day 
of  March  1836,  an  act  to  incorporate  the  City  of  Cleveland  was 
passed,  which  changed  the  village  to  a  city. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  territoiy,  which  was  thereby 
declared  to  be  a  city,  and  '<  the  inhabitants  thereof  created  a  body 
corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  City  of  Cleveland." 
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"  Beginning  at  low  water  mark  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  at  the 
most  northeaBtwardly  comer  of  Cleveland,  ten  acre  lot  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  running  thence  on  the  dividing 
line  between  lots  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  one 
hundred  and  forty,  numbers  one  hundred  and  seven  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eight,  numbers  eighty  and  eighty-one,  numbers  flfby-flve 
and  flfty-six,  numbers  thirty-one  and  thirty-two,  and  numbers  six 
and  seven  of  the  ten  acre  lots  to  the  south  line  of  the  ten  acre  lots, 
thence  on  the  south  line  of  the  ten  acre  lots  to  the  Cuyahoga 
River ;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  west 
pier  of  the  harbor,  thence  to  the  township  line  between  Brooklyn 
and  Cleveland,  thence  on  that  line  northwardly  to  the  county  line, 
thence  eastwardly  with  said  line  to  a  point  due  north  of  the  place 
of  beginning ;  thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning/' 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  fell  on  a  line  which  would  now 
be  described  as  a  line  through  Perry  street  north  to  the  lake,  and 
south  to  the  southerly  line  of  the  ten-acre  lots.  In  the  meantime 
the  YiUage  Council  in  1820  laid  out  Seneca  south  of  Superior  and 
Michigan  to  intersect  it,  and  the  next  year  Michigan  was  extended 
to  Vineyard  Lane.  In  1827  Champlain  st  was  laid  out,  and  in  1828 
Prospect  street  east  of  Ontario.  Michigan  street  now  soon  became 
the  fashionable  street  Following  the  laying  out  of  these  new 
streets  came  the  allotments  of  the  original  two-acre  lots.  On 
January  12th,  1833,  Alfred  Kelley  made  an  allotment  of  lots 
191-2-3,  which  lay  immediately  south  of  Bath  street  and  west  of 
Water.  In  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year,  Richard 
Hilliard,  Edmund  Clark,  and  James  S.  Clark  made  the  center 
allotment,  which  embraced  all  the  land  in  the  first  bend  of  the 
river.  In  April  1834,  Leonard  Case  allotted  the  ten-acre  lot  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  old  plat,  and  widened  the  Newburgh  road, 
as  it  was  called,  now  Broadway,  from  its  width  as  a  State  road  of 
66  feet  to  99  feet,  to  correspond  with  Ontario  street  as  originally 
laid  out.  In  the  same  year,  John  M.  Woolsey  allotted  all  the  two- 
acre  lots  south  of  Superior  and  west  of  Erie.  In  November  1835, 
Lee  Canfield,  Sheldon  Pease,  and  otheis  allotted  the  two-acre  lots 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  dty  plat,  and  also  the  adjoining  ten- 
acre  lots  by  their  plat  they  laid  out  and  dedicated  Clinton  Park. 
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Between  this  park  and  the  lake  they  built  for  that  day  fine  houses 
with  a  double  front,  facing  the  lake  to  the  north  and  the  park  to 
the  south,  expecting,  no  doubt,  the  fashionable  population  would 
choose  that  section  to  build  their  palatial  mansions.  In  January 
1836,  Ashbel  W.  Walworth  and  Thomas  Kelley  allotted  the  two- 
acre  lots  south  of  Ohio  street,  and  also  a  large  tract  of  land  lying 
adjoining  and  reaching  to  the  river,  which  was  a  part  of  the  old 
unsurveyed  parcel,  but  generally  known  as  hundred-acre  lot  487. 
But  in  this  growth  and  expansion  the  new  city  was  not  without  an 
active  and  determined  rival.  In  1833,  some  enterprising  residents 
of  Brooklyn,  associating  with  a  number  of  Buffalo  capitalists, 
purchased  a  tract  of  about  eighty  acres,  bounded  south  by  Detroit 
street,  west  by  the  river,  and  north  by  the  township  line,  and  laid 
the  same  out  into  lots,  blocks  and  streets,  and  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  "The  Buffalo  Company  Purchase."  In  1835,  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  owning  a  farm  immediately  west  of  this  allotment, 
laid  the  same  out  into  lots  and  streets,  which  is  still  known  as  the 
Taylor  farm  allotment.  His  son,  a  well  known  and  honored  citizen 
still  resides  on  one  of  the  lots  bearing  as  his  Christian  name 
DeWitt  Clinton.  In  1836,  Bichard  Lord  and  Josiah  Barber 
allotted  the  land  immediately  south  of  these  two  plats.  Not  to  be 
outdone  in  the  matter  of  city  organization,  these  residents  in  that 
part  of  Brooklyn  township  also  procured  the  passage  of  an  act 
incorporating  themselves  into  a  city,  including  these  allotments, 
and  some  other  outlying  lands  in  the  township  of  Brooklyn,  and 
gave  to  their  new  city  the  high  sounding  name,  "The  City  of 
Ohio.'*  There  is  some  rather  interesting  history  connected  with 
the  organization  of  that  city.  The  Cleveland  bill  was  pending  at 
the  same  time,  and  one  of  its  provisions  directed  the  village 
council  to  call  an  election  for  the  officers  of  the  new  corporation 
some  time  in  the  month  of  April  following,  which  was  the  usual 
month  for  holding  the  Spring  elections.  The  bill  for  the  City  of 
Ohio  authorized  and  directed  the  election  of  its  officers  to  be  held 
on  the  last  Monday  of  March,  and  their  bill  was  passed  and  took 
effect  on  the  third  day  of  March,  just  two  days  before  the  passage 
of  the  Cleveland  act,  and  their  election  was  held  on  said  last 
Monday  of  March.     In  some  manner,  "  they  gained  the  pole,"  and 
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won  by  a  head  the  heat  in  this  municipal  race,  and  became  a  full 
fledged  city,  while  Cleveland  yet  remained  a  village.    In  April 
1837,  James  S.  Clarke,  in  company  with  others,  allotted  nearly  all 
that  part  of  that  City  of  Ohio  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Barber 
&  Sons  allotment,  and  called  their  plat  "  Willeyville."    When  this 
gentleman  and  his  other  associates  had  made  the  allotment  of 
Cleveland  center,  as  it  was  called,  they  had  laid  out  Columbus 
street  f^om  the  north  line  to  the  river.     In  this  new  plat,  over  the 
river,  Columbus  street  was  laid  out  through  its  center  to  connect 
with  the  Wooster  and  Medina  Turnpike,  as  it  was  called,  at  the 
south  line  of  the  City  of  Ohio ;  the  northern  end  of  said  street 
being  exactly  opposite  the  southern  end  of  the  Columbus  street  of 
the  other  plat.     This  Mr.  Clarke  also  erected  a  large  block  at  the 
northern  end  of  Columbus  street,  and  two  large  blocks  on  the 
opposite  comers  of  Prospect  street,  where  it  intersects  Ontario. 
The  proprieters  of  the  BuflGalo  Company,  not  to  be  outdone,  had 
built  a  large  hotel  on  Main  street  in  their  allotment,  to  attract  the 
fashionable  travel  arriving  by  the  lake.     Mr.  Clarke  on  la3ing  out 
the  Willeyville  tract,   expended  a  large  amount  of   money  in 
grading  the  hill,  which  brought  Columbus  street  down  to  the  river, 
and  had  a  bridge  built  over  the  river  connecting  his  street,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  traffic  and  travel  Arom  the  south  would  reach 
Cleveland  by  this  route,  and  be  brought  up  Michigan  street  on 
account  of  its  ^asy  grade.     The  building  of  this  bridge  was  too 
much  for  the  excited  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Ohio.  Under  some 
fancied  claim  that  the  bridge  was  not  legally  located,  soon  after  its 
construction,  in  1837,  they  turned  out  in  large  numbers  for  the 
purposejof  tearing  down  and  destroying  the  bridge.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cleveland  rallied  to  the  rescue  under  their  valiant  marshal,  and 
for  a  short  time  a  bloody  riot  was  imminent,  but  better  counsels 
prevailed ;  a  decree  from  the  Court  enjoining  any  interference  with 
the  bridge  was  obtained,  and  only  a  few  bloody  noses  were  the 
results  of  this  threatened  war.    Alas,  for  human  expectation  of 
wealth  based  on  the  inflation  of  paper  currency,  for  that  was  a 
period  of  great  expansion  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country. 
When  the  crash  happened,  which  is  always  in  such  cases  sure  to 
come,  Clarke  became  insolvent,  and  all  his  lots  and  blocks  were 
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sold  by  the  Sherifil  In  like  -manner,  many  of  the  proprietoiB  of 
the  Buffalo  Company  became  bankrupt,  their  grand  hotel  remained 
tenantless,  and  when  I  visited  it  officially  in  1850,  its  walls  were 
badly  cracked,  and  it  was  occupied  as  a  cheap  tenement  house,  the 
only  remains  of  its  former  grandeur  was  its  magnificent  stairscase, 
and  the  only  souvenir  remaining  in  memory  that  I  was  able  to 
discover  was,  that  one  Daniel  Parish,  £sq.,  at  that  time  no  undis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Cleveland  bar,  on  a  return  fh>m  a 
wedding  journey  after  one  of  his  many  marriages,  had  led  thither 
as  the  abode  of  fashion,  his  beautiful,  if  not  blushing  bride.  The 
same  sad  fate  happened  to  the  grand  houses  opposite  Clinton 
Park.  One  was  drawn  off  on  to  another  street,  one  torn  down, 
and  I  think  the  remnants  of  one  still  remain  in  a  changed  condition 
as  the  sole  survivor  of  those  great  expectations. 

As  provided  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  village  council 
ordered  an  election  for  officers,  to  be  held  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1836,  and  after  a  spirited  canvass,  the  following  ticket  was  elected  : 
John  W.  Willey,  mayor ;  Richard  Hilliard,  Nicholas  Dockstader, 
and  Joshua  Mills,  aldermen  ;  Morris  Hepburn,  John  R.  St.  John, 
Wm.  V.  Craw,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Henry  L.  Noble,  Edward 
Baldwin,  Aaron  Stickland,  Horace  Canfield,  and  Archibald  M.  T. 
Smith,  councilmen.  580  votes  were  cast  at  the  election,  and  the 
successful  candidate  for  mayor  had  quite  a  majority  over  his  dis- 
tinguished opponent  Leonard  Case.  This  vote  indicates  the  city's 
population  to  have  been  between  three  and  four  thousand.  When 
the  council  organized,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews  was  elected  its  presid- 
ing officer.  Mr.  Henrj'  B.  Payne  was  chosen  city  attorney,  and  also 
elected  clerk  of  the  council ;  but  the  duties  of  that  office  were  per- 
formed by  another  person,  whose  beautiful  handwriting  appears  on  the 
first  journal  of  the  city,  which  is  signed  officially  by  Mr.  Payne,  who 
turned  over  his  salary  to  the  skillful  penman  performing  the  labor. 
The  act  by  which  the  city  was  incorporated  is  a  most  excellently 
drafted  instrument.  It  shows  on  the  part  of  its  author  a  clear 
understanding  of  municipal  rights  and  duties.  The  language  is 
clear  and  precise,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  it  bears  the 
impress  of  an  educated,  experienced  legal  mind.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly the  work  of  the  first  mayor,  and  I  may  add,  for  the  purpose 
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of  Aimishing  the  basis  of  wise  city  legislation,  for  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  certainty,  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of 
the  municipal  codes  enacted  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution. Among  other  provisions  of  this  instrument,  the  city 
was  authorized  to  levy  one  mill  on  the  dollar  in  addition  to  the 
general  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools  ;  and  it  also  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  '^A  Board  of  Managers  of  Common 
Schools  in  the  City  of  Cleveland."  From  this  has  gix>wn  our  pres- 
ent public  school  S3*dtem. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  they  possesse<l  for  lake  and  canal 
navigation,  the  citizens  of  the  city  became  early  interested  in  rail- 
road enterprises.  On  the  third  of  March  1834,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act,  whereby  Aaron  Barker,  David  H.  Beardaley,  Truman 
P.  Handy,  John  W.  Allen,  Horace  Perry,  Lyman  Kendall,  and 
James  S.  Clarke,  together  with  those  who  should  become  stockhol- 
ders, were  created  a  body  corporate  by  "  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Newburgh  Railroad  Company,''  and  authorized  to 
oonstruct  a  railroad  from  some  point  in  lot  number  413  in  New* 
bui^h  township,  to  the  harbor  in  Cleveland,  and  were  authorized 
also  to  transport  freight  and  passengers  on  this  road  "by  the 
power  and  force  of  steam,  animals,  or  other  mechanical  force,  or 
by  a  combination  of  them."  The  eastom  terminus  named  was  near 
a  stone  quarry  on  said  lot,  which  was  near  the  comer  of  the  four 
townships,  Newburg,  Warrensville,  Cleveland,  and  Euclid.  A  depot 
was  built  there,  and  the  neighboring  farm  lands  were  laid  into  lots. 
The  capital  stock  authorized  was  $50,000,  which  was  subscribed 
and  the  road  built,  Ahaz  Merchant  being  engineer  in  chief,  the 
track  being  laid  through  Euclid  street  and  across  the  Doan  brook 
np  to  the  quarry.  The  rails  were  made  of  wood,  the  motive  force 
being  "animals  "  two- horse  power,  tandem  at  that.  It  was  laid  out 
along  the  south  to  the  west  side  of  the  square,  and  the  depot  was 
a  part  of  the  old  bam  of  the  then  Cleveland  Hotel,  where  the 
Forest  City  House  now  is.  This  road  did  not  exactly  reach  the 
harbor,  for  in  that  remote  stone  age  the  square  was  the  chief  dump* 
ing  ground  for  the  freight  fh>m  the  quarry.  It  was  operated  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  abandoned,  and  the  rotting  debris  for  a  long 
time  remained  a  nuisance  in  the  highway. 
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At  the  same  session,  however,  in  which  the  city  was  incorporated, 
acts  were  passed  to  incorporate  the  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  lead- 
ing fh)m  the  east  line  of  the  State  through  the  lake  counties  to  the 
Maumee  river,  and  thence  to  the  State  line.  The  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company,  leading  firom  Cleveland  to  the  State 
line,  or  some  point  on  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburgh ; 
The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  lead- 
ing from  Cleveland  through  Columbus  and  Wilmington  to  Cin- 
cinnati ;  The  Cleveland  and  Warren  Railroad  Company,  leading 
from  Cleveland  to  Warren,  and  the  Cleveland  &  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  to  lead  from  Cleveland  to  Ravenna  and  Portage  county. 
The  chief  offices  of  all  these  companies  was  this  city,  except  that 
of  the  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  which  was  located  in  the  City  of 
Ohio.  A  large  amount  of  subscription  was  obtained  to  the  stock 
of  this  company ;  it  also  obtained,  under  the  act  of  1837,  which 
authorized  the  State  to  loan  its  credit  to  railroads,  a  large 
advance  in  money  from  the  State.  By  the  17th  section  of  its 
charter,  its  treasurer  was  authorized  to  issue  orders,  and  under  this 
power,  it  issued  a  very  large  amount  of  orders  in  the  similitude  of 
bank  bills.  By  these  means,  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done 
towards  the  grading  and  superstructure.  But  the  collapse  which 
followed  that  period  of  inflation  carried  with  it  this  enterprise,  and 
in  1845  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  to  sell  out  the  whole  concern,  from  which  little,  if 
anything,  was  realized,  and  the  whole  thing  proved  an  utter  failure. 
Nothing  was  then  done  under  the  other  charters.  Some  few  persons 
still  keep,  as  a  souvenir  of  that  period,  the  bills  oi  the  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  on  whose  face  is  beautifully  engraved  a  railroad 
train  at  frill  speed,  and  in  contrast  below  it  the  graceful  form  of  a 
flying  deer. 

The  condition  of  the  lake  shore,  from  the  action  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake  and  the  springs  in  the  bank,  was  always  a  matter  of 
interest,  and  sometimes  of  alarm,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  in  1837  an  act  was  passed,  incorporating  the  Lake  Shore 
Company,  authorizing  them  to  protect  the  lake  bank  from  caving 
and  sliding,  and  as  a  means  of  remuneration,  to  build  wharves  and 
piers  along  the  shore,  and  the  city,  in  its  corporate  character,  was 
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authorized  to  become  a  member  of  that  corporation.  I  cannot 
learn  that  anything  was  done  under  this  authority ;  but  afterwards 
the  city  employed  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  at  a  laige  expense,  to 
pile  certain  portions  of  the  lake  front,  and  afterwards,  when  rail- 
roads were  built,  for  their  own  protection,  they  continued  this 
system  of  piling,  by  which  the  banks  have  been  protected  from 
caving  and  sliding.  The  City  of  Ohio,  not  to  be  outdone,  in  the 
same  year  this  Lake  Shore  Company  was  incorporated,  procured 
an  amendment  to  its  charter,  by  which  it  was  authorized  to  cut, 
dig,  and  excavate  canals,  slips,  and  basins,  and  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  same  by  assessment  upon  the  abutting  property.  By  this 
same  act,  a  large  parcel  of  territory  in  the  southwest  part  of  that 
city  was  carried  back  into  the  township  of  Brooklyn.  That  city 
proceeded  under  the  act  to  construct  a  canal  leading  out  of  the 
old  river  bed,  and  paid  for  the  same  by  this  seductive  but  ruinous 
method  of  taxation,  to  defray  the  cost  of  public  improvements. 
The  scheme  was  a  failure,  but  the  dry  bed  of  the  canal  has  since 
been  utilized  for  the  laying  of  railroad  tracks.  From  want  of  means, 
being  unable  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  citi- 
zens of  Cleveland  contented  themselves  with  procuring  charters 
for  the  construction  of  plankroads  leading  out  on  all  the  principal 
highways  from  the  city. 

The  State  of  Ohio  recovered  rapidly  from  the  commercial 
depression  of  1837  and  years  following,  and  in  1845  enacted 
a  new  and  wise  banking  system,  four  new  banks  under  it  being 
established  in  Cleveland.  The  city  of  Cleveland,  however,  suf- 
fered less  by  the  panic  of  that  time  than  the  other  cities  upon 
the  lake  shore,  and  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  had  a  population 
of  6071,  the  dty  of  Ohio  being  only  1577.  In  spite  of  the 
continued  financial  difficulty,  the  city  continued  to  advance,  al- 
though its  finances  were  in  a  somewhat  disordered  state.  The  bad 
practice  of  issuing  orders  on  the  treasury,  payable  on  demand, 
although  the  treasury  was  empty,  inherited  fh>m  the  village,  still 
prevailed.  These  orders  passed  as  currency,  though  at  a  ruinous 
discount,  and  in  1847  had  increased  to  a  large  volume.  At  that 
period,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne  freely  gave  much  of  his  valuable  time 
to  the  city  affairs,  and  through  his  strenuous  efforts  this  debt  was 
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fbnded,  and  ftom  that  time  the  city  has  promptly  met  every  obli- 
gation at  its  maturity,  and  no  city  has  since  had  a  better  financial 
credit.  In  1847  also,  the  township  <^  East  Cleveland  was  organ- 
ized, which  took  into  its  jurisdiction  all  of  the  100  acre  lots  of  the 
original  surveyed  township  No.  7  north  of  the  Newbuigh  line,  and 
on  the  22nd  day  of  March  1850  an  act  of  the  legislature  was 
passed  annexing  the  remaining  part  of  said  township  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  which  embraced  all  of  the  ten  acre  lots,  and  all  the 
unsurveyed  strip  lying  along  the  bank  of  the  river  north  and  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Kingsbury  Run.  During  this  decade,  the 
citizens  of  the  city  became  again  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
railroad  communication.  Steps  were  taken  to,  revive  and  amend 
the  old  charters,  and  on  the  24th  of  February  1846,  an  act  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  city  of  Cleveland,  by  commissioners  named 
therein,  to  subscribe  $200,000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  and  to  issue  its  bonds 
in  payment  of  these  subscriptions,  and  on  February'  16,  1849,  in 
like  manner  to  subscribe  $100,000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Cleve- 
land &  Pittsburg  Railroad  Company,  and  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the 
city  in  payment  thereof,  and  in  February  1851,  the  sum  of  $200,000 
to  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula  Railroad  Company. 
The  City  of  Ohio  was  also  authorized  to  subscribe  $100,000  to  the 
Junction  Railroad  Company,  leading  from  that  city  to  Toledo. 
These  two  latter  companies  have  been  consolidated,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company.  It 
was  the  efficient  aid  thus  furnished  by  the  city's  credit,  which 
enabled  the  promoters  of  these  enterprises  to  construct  and  com- 
plete the  roads  at  that  time,  and  in  so  short  a  manner  after  the 
work  was  entered  upon. 

In  that  ten  years  the  city  had  increased  nearly  three-fold,  for  the 
census  enumeration  of  1850  showed  its  population  to  be  17,034. 
The  census  taker  of  that  year,  not  being  able  readily  to  discover 
by  observation  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Ohio  (fh>m  the  fact 
that  the  streets  of  the  city  had  been  dedicated  and  opened  by 
separate  tracts),  took  the  count  for  the  township  of  Brooklyn  as 
one  municipal  body,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
whole  township  was  6,071.    There  was  a  blunder,  however,  made  by 
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the  census  taker,  for  he  was  then  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  small 
spit  of  land  lying  immediately  west  of  the  west  pier,  as  it  existed 
in  1835,  and  north  of  the  line  of  Brooklyn  township,  was  within 
the  legal  limits  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  There  were  a  few 
shanties  on  this  bit  of  sand,  and  they  were  counted  as  inhabitants 
of  the  township  of  Brooklyn.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  this 
mistake,  for  I  committed  it  myself.  This  increase  of  the  city 
made  a  supply  of  artificial  light  and  water  a  public  necessity. 

On  the  6th  day  of  February,  1846,  the  Cleveland  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  had  been  incorporated,  but  nothing  was  done  till 
1848,  when  Moses  G.  Younglove  became  interested  therein,  and 
through  his  energetic  efforts,  the  building  of  their  works  and  the 
laying  of  pipes  commenced,  and  the  city  was  soon  supplied  with  gas. 
The  city,  following  the  wise  policy,  recommended  and  approved  by 
the  best  political  economists,  of  preventing  competition,  under  the 
false  cry  of  opposition  to  monopoly,  by  controlling  the  price  of  gas 
when  granting  its  privileges  to  the  company,  has  been  able  to  have 
fhmished  to  its  citizens  light  cheaper  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  country',  except  Pittsburgh,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  gas 
coal  region. 

In  June,  1833,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assemby 
incorporating  Philo  Scovill  and  his  associates  as  the  Cleveland 
Water  Company,  granting  them  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Cleveland  with  water.  Nothing  was 
done  under  this  act  March  19,  1850,  this  act  was  amended, 
extending  their  privileges  so  as  to  include  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  as  their  customers.  The  company  was  organized,  some  stock 
subscribed,  but  nothing  farther  was  done.  But  in  the  Ma3'oralty 
of  William  Case,  under  his  able  and  energetic  lead,  the  city 
corporation  entered  upon  the  matter.  There  was  much  preliminary 
discussion,  many  surveys  and  estimates  made,  and  in  1854  a  plan 
was  adopted.  To  carry  out  this  plan  on  the  first  day  of  May  1854 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  procured,  enabling  the 
city  to  locate  its  reservoir  and  make  its  connections  with  the  lake 
within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Ohio,  and  authorizing  the  city  to 
make  a  loan  of  $100,000  to  carry  out  the  project.  The  loan  was 
conditioned  upon  a  vote  of  popular  approval,  which  was  given. 
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Backed  by  the  credit  of  such  sterling  men  ba  Richard  Hilliaid  and 
W.  A.  Otis,  the  city  readily  negotiated  the  loan,  and  the  work  was 
entered  upon,  and  by  the  year  1846,  the  city  of  Cleveland  took 
pride  in  furnishing  the  great  numbers,  who  attended  the  State  Fair 
held  within  its  limits  that  year,  with  water  fh>m  Lake  Erie. 

Pursuant  to  the  constitution  of  1851,  the  first  Legislature  follow- 
ing its  adoption  passed  a  general  law  for  the  organization  and  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  municipalities  within  the  State,  and  repealed  all 
the  old  charters.  The  only  substantial  change  in  the  Cleveland 
organization  was  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  police  court,  the  duties  thereof  having 
previously  been  performed  by  the  Mayor.  The  building  of  the 
water  works,  and  the  evident  mutuality  of  interests,  had  sub- 
stantially obliterated  all  the  ancient  rivalry,  and  in  1854,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  law  then  in  force,  which  provided  for  the 
union  of  adjoining  cities  and  the  annexation  of  territory,  the  two 
cities  passed  the  necessary  ordinances  for  union,  which  were 
approved  as  required,  by  the  popular  vote  of  each  municipality, 
the  total  vote  being  3,160,  indicating  a  population  of  about  25,000. 
The  terms  of  annexation  beipg  agreed  upon  and  signed  June  5, 
1854,  by  H.  V.  Wilson  and  F.  T.  Backus  on  the  part  of  Cleveland, 
and  by  William  B.  Castle  and  Chas.  L.  Rhodes  on  the  part  of  the 
City  of  Ohio,  on  the  same  day,  the  latter  city  passed  the  required 
ordinance,  and  on  the  next  day  the  city  of  Cleveland  passed  its 
ordinance  for  that  purpose,  and  thus,  on  June  6,  1854,  the  City  of 
Ohio  became  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. The  public  debt  of  the  City  of  Ohio  was  assumed  by  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  except  its  liability  for  bonds  issued  to  pay  its 
subscription  to  the  Junction  Railroad  Company,  which  were  after- 
wards paid  by  the  sale  of  the  stock.  Another  of  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  of  annexation  gave  to  the  city  of  Cleveland  as  it 
existed  before  the  Union,  any  surplus  it  might  realize  by  reason  of 
its  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Several  railroads  before  men- 
tioned, which  surplus  was  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees  representing  that  district  in  the  new  corporation,  for  a 
public  park  or  other  public  use.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  city 
realized  a  large  surplus  from  its  stocks  after  the  payment  of  its 
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obligations  given  therefor,  perhaps  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  country.  In  addition  to  this  fund,  the  city  also  realized 
a  considerable  amount  of  stock  from  the  sale  of  its  lands  north  of 
Bath  street  on  the  lake  shore  to  these  several  roads,  to  which  it 
had  given  its  credit.  March  28,  1862,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  creating  a  Board  of  fund  commissioners  to  take  charge 
of  this  fund.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  the  management 
thereof,  than  that  from  this  fund  over  a  million  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  discharge  the  debt  of  the  city, 
and  over  a  million  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  recollections  of  the  person,  who  addresses 
you,  that  in  his  official  capacity  representing  this  community,  he 
inserted  in  his  own  hand-writing  in  the  original  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  and  became  a  law,  the 
honored  names  of  Henry  B.  Payne,  Franklin  T.  Backus,  William 
Case,  Moses  Kelly,  and  William  Bingham,  who  thereby  were  made 
the  commissioners  of  said  fhnd.  The  new  city  increased  rapidly, 
and  at  the  census  of  1860  the  enumeration  showed  a  population  of 
43,838.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  general  law,  various  annexa- 
tions have  since  been  made  at  different  times.  By  virtue  of  an 
ordinance  passed  February  16,  1864,  a  portion  of  Brooklyn  town- 
ship  lying  northerly  of  Walworth  Run  was  brought  into  the  cor- 
poration, and  on  February  27,  1867,  another  portion  of  Brooklyn 
township  and  a  part  of  Newburgh  township  was  annexed.  These 
annexations  extended  the  line  of  the  city  westerl}^  of  the  old  limits  of 
the  City  of  Ohio  on  the  lake  shore,  and  included  large  quantity  a  of 
land  south  of  the  original  City  of  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  the  100  acre 
lots  on  the  north  part  of  Newburgh  township,  and  on  December  14, 
1869,  original  lot  333,  then  being  a  part  of  Newburgh  township,  was 
annexed.  These  annexations  added  a  large  area  to  the  territory  of 
the  city,  but  its  numbers  were  not  much  increased  thereby.  The 
stimulus,  however,  given  to  manufacturing  and  other  industries 
during  this  decade,  largely  increased  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
the  census  of  1870  showed  a  population  of  92,829.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  school  system,  the  need  of  protection  from  fire,  police 
supervision,  water,  gas  and  sewage  facilities,  induced  the  inhabit- 
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ants  immediately  outlying  the  cit}'  limits  to  knock  for  admiflsioa, 
and  in  1872  steps  were  taken  to  annex  the  village  of  East  Cleve- 
land, and  on  the  14th  of  October  the  proceedings  were  completed 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  by  an  ordinance  of  November  19,  1872,  still 
Airther  annexations  were  made  from  the  townships  of  Brooklyn, 
Newburgh,  and  East  Cleveland,  and  on  the  16th  of  September 
1873,  a  laige  part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  Newburgh  township 
was  annexed,  extending  the  city  line  beyond  the  crossing  of  the 
old  Newburgh  road  by  the  Cleveland  <&  Pittsbuigh  Road. 

Since  that  time  no  further  annexations  have  been  made,  and  the 
census  of  1880  showed  a  population  of  159,404.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  last  decade  was  over  seven  per  cent,  and  the  same 
ratio  for  the  last  four  years  would  carry  the  number  beyond 
200,000.  There  are  many  other  matters  connected  with  the 
corporate  growth,  which  time  would  fail  me  to  mention.  The 
organization  of  churches  and  charitable  associations,  the  schools 
and  library  associations,  the  banking  institutions,  the  Are  and 
police  and  sewage  system,  and  many  other  matters  would  each 
easily  form^a  subject  for  a  separate  paper.  In  these  stages  which 
I  have  recounted  of  the  city's  growth,  three  figures  stand  forth 
prominently  as  actors,  the  first  president  of  the  village,  the  florst 
mayor  of  the  cit}',  and  the  third,  a  worthy  compeer  of  these  two, 
many  times  the  village  president,  and  the  oldest  surviving  mayor, 
John  W.  Allen.  Bom  in  Connecticut  the  same  year  Ohio  became 
a  state,  trained  to  the  law,  he  came  here  the  same  year  the  work 
on  the  Ohio  canal  begun.  Early  and  ardently  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  place  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  home,  he  was 
repeatedly  elected  the  presiding  officer  of  the  village,  sent  to  the 
Legislature,  was  a  Senator  when  the  act  of  incorporation  was 
passed,  promoted  ftom  thence  to  Congress,  and  returning  at  the  end 
of  his  four  years  term  of  service,  and  as  a  sense  of  the  approbation  of 
his  constituents  he  was  by  them  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  To  all 
public  enterprises,  and  specially  to  the  organization  of  the  railroad 
companies,  whose  original  charters  had  been  granted  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  gave  his  time  and  money  with 
generous  heart  and  liberal  hand.  He  still  remains  among  us, 
carrying  his  more  than  eighty  years,  and  the  younger  generation 
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who  observe  his  erect  form,  his  active  step  and  oonrtly  maimer, 
may,  as  has  been  said,  ^  form  some  estimate  of  the  race  of  whom 
he  was  oot  the  foremost*'  The  first  president  of  the  village,  also 
bom  in  Connecticut,  at  an  earlier  period,  trained  to  the  law, 
arriving  at  the  village  the  same  3'ear  that  the  county  was  organized 
then  in  the  first  year  of  his  manhood,  appointed  the  first  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county,  soon  sent  to  the  L^slature,  a  member 
thereof  when  the  Act  incorporating  the  village  was  passed,  chosen 
its  first  president,  was  always  devoted  to  the  city's  interests. 
Chiefl}'  by  his  infiuence,  Cleveland  was  selected  as  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Ohio  canal,  he  was  the  acting  commissioner  during  its 
construction,  negotiating  the  State's  loan  to  pay  for  its  cost,  which 
by  his  able  and  honest  administration  was  brought  within  the 
original  estimate.  Public  considerations  induced  his  removal  to 
the  Capital  of  the  State,  but  he  never  forgot  the  corporation  of  his 
own  creation.  Distinguished  as  a  financier,  a  legislator,  author  of 
the  Ohio  State  Banking  System,  from  which  the  National  Bank 
System  is  in  great  part  copied,  growing  with  the  growth  of  the 
State,  and  when  canals  had  given  way  to  railroads,  becoming  the 
active  promoter  of  these  interprisee,  and  especially  of  the  roads 
leading  out  of  this  city,  he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
Ohio's  first  half  century. 

The  first  mayor,  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  graduate  of  an  ancient 
college,  trained  in  the  law,  came  here  also  in  village  times.  Pos- 
sessing a  finer  genius,  if  not  the  great  executive  power  of  the  first 
president  of  the  village,  as  lawyer,  legislator,  and  judge,  he  also 
gave  his  time,  talents  and  learning  to  the  city,  ardently 
encouraging  and  aiding  every  enterprise  for  the  promotion  of  its 
welfare.  The  impress  of  his  genius  is  indelibly  marked  upon  the 
early  life  of  the  city.  I  trast  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the  city 
government  shall  no  longer  find  its  habitation  in  hired  tenements, 
with  its  archives  in  unsafe  chambers,  but  on  some  suitable  site 
shall  build  a  hall  worthy  of  itself,  before  its  facade  in  some 
a{4)ropriate  spot,  where  shall  be  placed  in  bronze  or  marble  a  statue 
exhibiting  to  idl  beholders  the  stem  but  noble  form  of  Alfred 
KeUey,  and  a  correct  image  of  that  accomplished  gentleman, 
John  Wkeelock  Willey.    I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings, 
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and  be  untrae  to  history,  if  I  omitted  also  the  mention  of  him  upon 
whom  their  mantle  fell  Bom  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
surveyed  plat  of  the  city,  presumptive  heir  to  great  wealth,  he  was 
not  content  to  spend  his  time  and  money  for  purposes  of  selfish 
gratification.  Uniting  in  himself  the  executive  ability  of  Kelley, 
and  the  fine  genius  of  Willej',  he  ardently  devoted  his  energies  to 
the  city  of  his  birth.  Serving  as  councilman,  alderman,  president 
of  the  council,  and  mayor,  he  faithfully  executed  these  public 
trusts,  and  fireely  gave  his  time  and  means  to  the  promotion  of  all 
that  tended  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  cit}*,  but  when  still 
rising  in  public  esteem,  and  being  marked  as  a  man  who  could 
serve  the  State  and  Nation  as  well  as  the  City,  struck  down  in 
early  manhood  by  the  fell  destroyer,  William  Case.  The  loving 
memory'  of  a  brother,  by  his  noble  public  gifts,  has  entwined  the 
name  of  Case,  so  worthily  borne  by  father  and  sons,  with  the 
cit3^'s  growth,  to  continue  as  long  as  literature  shall  charm  and  be  a 
solace  of  the  heart,  and  science  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  intellect 
of  man. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  city,  one  thing  above 
all  is  evident,  that  its  growth  has  been  largely  due  to  the  noble 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  and  therefore  the  moral  of  m}'  theme 
is  easy  of  apprehension.  Mere  numbers,  or  extent  of  boundaries 
does  not  constitute  the  continuing  city,  or  any  semblance  of  the 
civitas  Dei  of  the  saints  and  sages.  The  ideal  city,  besides  ad- 
vantage and  beauty  of  location,  must  be  nobly  and  wisely  governed ; 
the  municipal  duties  must  be  accepted  and  performed  as  public 
trusts,  and  not  for  private  and  political  gain ;  its  streets  must  be 
well  paved  and  lighted  ;  it  must  be  furnished  with  abundant  water, 
and  well  provided  with  means  for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage ;  it 
must  have  efficient  and  capable  police  and  sanitary  supervision, 
and  property  and  life  must  be  secure  against  violence  and  accidents 
of  fiood  and  fire ;  there  must  be  easy  and  convenient  methods  of 
rapid  transit ;  there  must  be  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  municipal 
burdens,  and  opportunities  offered  for  the  employment  of  labor, 
and  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  there  must 
be  furnished  all  the  best  means  for  intellectual,  moral  and  esthetic 
culture.    When  to  these  things  are  added  inventions  to  abate. the 
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smoke  nuisance,  and  deaden  the  noise  of  solid  pavements,  the  city 
will  undoubtedly  Airnish  the  greatest  opportunity  for  human 
felicity  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

But  this  beautiful  picture  hath  its  dark  side.  There  is  ever  to 
be  found  inhabiting  the  city  a  criminal  class,  and  "  the  poor  3'e 
always  have  with  you."  The  growing  tree  absorbs  fh>m  the  earth 
at  the  same  time  its  sweetness  of  fruit,  and  bitterness  of  bark,  so 
this  corporate  growth  takes  in  alike  the  good  and  bad.  Its  forces 
attract  not  onl}'  the  intelligent,  active  and  virtuous,  but  the 
ignorant,  irresolute  and  vicious,  and  these  ouce  caught  in  the 
whirl  of  the  city's  eddy,  never  escape.  Whenever  the  soil  of  the 
earth  is  broken^  noxious  weeds  grow  with  more  vigor  than  cul- 
tivated grains  and  grasses,  so  the  vices  arising  from  ignorance, 
intemperance  and  lust,  breed  with  great  rapidity  from  this  human 
contiguity.  When  all  moral,  charitable,  and  intellectual  means 
have  been  exercised  to  instruct  and  reclaim  the  vicious,  a  lai^e 
residuum  will  still  be  left.  These  means  can  never  be  wholly 
efficient;  the  earthly  millennium  is  only  a  dream  of  fancy,  and 
whether  evil  can  be  wholly  eradicated  from  organized  society  is  an 
unsolvable  problem.  After  all  individual  and  organized  methods 
of  instruction  and  charity  are  exhausted,  there  is  still  room  for  the 
exercise  of  municipal  power.  The  wisest  method  in  these  matters 
is  rigid  restrictive  regulation.  I  am  aware  there  is  a  mawkish 
sentiment  quite  prevalent,  which  protests  against  this  kind  of 
legislation,  as  giving  legality  to  sin  and  iniquity,  and  as  interfering 
with  the  divine  order  -of  punishment ;  but  the  true  city  will  not 
heed  such  protest,  or  yield  to  a  logic,  whose  major  premise  is  the 
assertion  that  God  is  the  author  of  loathsome  contagious  disease, 
If  our  recent  city  administrations  have  been  smitten  with  the 
degeneracy  of  modem  politics,  there  is  hope  for  the  future,  as  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens  still  desire  good  municipal  government, 
and  the  noble  public  gifts  within  the  present  decade  by  such  men 
as  Stone,  Hurlbut,  Woods,  and  oth/ers,  demonstrate  that  the  public 
spirit  of  the  present  day  is  not  inferior  to  the  past.  Let  other 
cities  boast  of  their  temples,  their  triumphal  arches,  and  columns, 
their  towers,  their  docks,  their  Jialls,  and  great  public  buildings  for 
exchange  and  commerce,  yet  ^^  as  one  star  differeth  fh)m  another 
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Biai  in  glory,"  may  the  monaments  of  Cleveland  oontinae  to  be  the 
noble  endowments  of  her  citizens  for  the  promotion  of  liteiatore. 
art  and  science,  and  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  suffering.    It  is 
impossible  in  a  sketeh  like  this  to  mention  the  many  good  and  tme 
men  who  have  given  their  services  to  the  city's  government;  mach  less 
to  the  great  body  of  its  citizens.  In  great  events  but  few  prominent 
actors  can  be  named.     In  wars  only  the  great  commanders  are 
mentioned,  but  the  common  soldiers  who  have  equal  courage,  who 
fight  the  battle  and  win  the  victory,  from  very  number  have  no 
blazoned  chronicle,  nor  their  names  written  in  any  history.     So  in 
a  city's  life,  the  unnumbered  multitude  are  bom,  many  and  are 
given  in  marriage,  pursue  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  and  die 
mourned  by  fHends,  and  only  remembered  as  the  great  i^gregate 
composing  the  cit^^'s  life.     In  their  sphere,  however,  they  exercise 
and  perform  all  the  duties  and  obligations  the  same  as  others,  and 
equally  contribute  to  all  that  upholds  society.     From  this  number 
I  select  only  one  name  for  mention.     Bom  of  a  revolutionary  sire, 
who  was  here  when  General  Cleaveland  and  his  party  arrived  on 
the  22nd  day  of  July,  1796,  and  became  one  of  the  first  associate 
judges  of  the  county.     His  son  came  with  him,  bearing  his  father's 
name,  and  succeeding  to  his  business ;  never  seeking  public  promo- 
tion, devoted  to  his  occupation,  fulfilling  every  obligation,  always 
enlarging  his  business  to  meet  the  advancing  tide  of  population, 
retiring  only  when  compelled  by  age  and  bodil}'  infirmities,  his 
active  career  continued  through  the  period  of  the  village  and  far 
down  into  the  city  life,  and  he  died  in  good  old  age,  leaving  a 
colossal  fortune  to  his  issue  and  his  grandchildren.     May  we  not 
reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that  some  one  of  his  descendants, 
possessing  as  well  the  maternal  as  patemal  ability,  starting  on  the 
highest  plane  of  commercial  pursuits,  increasing  his  ancestral 
inheritance  manifold,  will  not  be  content  to  leave  the  name  of 
that  ancestor  to  be  borne  by  some  narrow  street  or  alley,  but  by 
some  noble  public  benefaction,  forever  connect  with  the  memoiy 
of  the  City's  first  half  century's  life,  the  commercial  ability,  worth 
and  integrity  of  Cleveland's  first  great  merchant :   Nathan  Perry  ? 
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When  Columbus  found  America  it  was  supposed  he  had 
reached  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  As  discovery  progressed, 
names  intended  for  that  continent  were  strung  along  the 
Atlantic.  One  of  them,  the  West  Indies,  to-day  reminds  us  of 
the  error,  as  well  as  Indian,  the  common  name  for  the  aborig- 
ines. 

It  was  by  and  by  suspected  that  America  was  not  Asia,  but 
it  was  a  long  time  before  the  reality  of  a  vast  continent  was 
understood.  Succeeding  learned  men  made  it  consist  of  two 
very  long  and  narrow  bodies  of  land. 

South  America,  coasted  by  Cape  Horn,  was  first  delineated 
with  some  accuracy,  but  North  America  not  until  very  much 
later.  The  feeble  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  grew  slowly,  and 
not  until  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  did  they  really  begin  to 
push  over  the  mountains,  and  there  met  other  colonies  from 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  South  Sea  trade  led  to  many 
voyages  of  discovery,  and  many  energetic  captains  sailed  up  and 
down  the  coast  striving  and  continually  hoping  to  find  some 
strait  to  the  supposed  near  coast  of  Asia. 

We,  in  our  day,  read  the  early  voyages  as  if  the  enterprising 
men  who  conducted  them  were  voyaging  purely  for  science 
and  adventure,  but,  then,  as  now,  business  was  energetic  and 
commerce  was  reaching  out  its  hands  in  every  direction  for 
larger  profits.  Only  once  did  a  romantic  chevalier  search  for 
the  visionary  fountain  of  youth,  and  he  may  have  thought  that 
bottled  it  would  be  the  most  popular  -of  mineral  waters  and 
there  were  **  millions  in  it." 

Cartier  entered  the   Gulf  of  St.    Lawrence    in    1534,    but 
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returned  to  France  to  get  a  new  outfit  to  pursue  the  new  sea 
channel  to  the  west.  The  next  year  he  entered  the  river,  but 
still  looked  for  a  passage  to  Asia.  He  thought  deep  Saguenay 
led  to  the  Northern  Sea  and  continued  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Stopped  by  the  rapids  he  was  the  first  European  who  made 
the  tour  of  the  mountain,  and  named  the  place  '*  Mount  Royal." 

The  Indians  reported  to  Cartier  that  there  were  three  large 
lakes  and  a  sea  of  fresh  water  without  end,  meaning,  no  doubt, 
lakes  of  middle  New  York  and  Ontario  Sea.  Cartier  and  his 
king,    the  great  Francis,  supposed  he  was  in  Asia. 

In  a  mercator  map  of  1569,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  represented 
draining  all  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley,  while  to  the  north- 
west is  the  eastern  end  of  a  vast  fresh  water  sea  {dulce  aqua- 
rum)  some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  miles  wide,  of  the 
extent  of  which  the  Indians  of  Canada,  learning  of  it  from  the 
Indians  of  Saguenay,  are  ignorant.  It  looks  on  the  map  like 
Lake  Huron,  but  careful  geographers  dropped  this  unfounded 
report  of  a  great  lake,  and  rightly.  The  Saguenay  Indians 
no  doubt  meant  the  Lake  St.  John. 

Quebec  was  settled  in  1608.  In  1615  Champlain  reached 
Lake   Huron   by  way   of  Ottawa   River.     On   his   return    he 

crossed   the   lower  end  of  Ontario,  and  met  in  battle  the  Iro- 

* 

quois.  His  allies,  the  Hurons,  wished  him  to  wait  for  five  hun- 
dred men  from  the  Eries,  the  tribe  from  which  our  lake  took 
its  name.  His  interpreter,  Brule,  visited  them  and  descended 
the  Susquehanna  to  salt  water,  and  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
the  lake ;  I  doubt  it  He  did  not  need  to  cross  it  to  return  to 
the  French,  and  he  could  hardly  have  stood  on  the  lake  and 
seen  its  broad  expanse.  He  reported  to  Champlain,  who,  in 
1632,  made  the  first  map  of  the  lakes.  Lake  Erie,  unnamed, 
is  little  but  a  wide  irregular  river  from  Lake  Huron,  {Mer  Douce) 
to  Ontario  {Lac  St.  Louis).  Champlain's  ideas  of  Erie  were 
more  likely  derived  from  the  north,  where  Long  Point  and 
islands  make  it  look  narrower  than  it  does  from  the  south. 

The  maps  of  other  nations  for  a  long  time  after  show  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  interior,  being  quite  constant  dif- 
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ferences  in  grossest  blunders.  But  in  the  meantime  the  French 
— *'shut  up,"  says  the  English  geographer,  Heylin,  "in  a  few 
weak  forts  on  the  north  of  Canada," — were  really  by  mission- 
aries and  teachers,  pushing  far  into  the  interior.  The  Jesuit 
map  of  Lake  Superior,  of  1671,  is  wonderful.  In  a  map  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Geographer  Sanson,  in  Paris  in  1669,  Lake 
Erie  is  not  far  from  its  true  shape,  and  lake  Chautauqua  ap- 
pears with  a  small  stream — meant,  I  think,  for  a  little  of  the 
Ohio,  known  from  Indian  report. 

It  is  worth  while  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  then 
position  of  our  State.  Between  it  and  the  east  are  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  in  those  days  a  great  natural  barrier,  and  not  inaptly 
called  **  Endless  Mountains."  It  was  to  be  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  whites  were  to  cross  them,  proposing  to 
drive  away  the  French,  but  really  to  meet  the  most  disastrous 
defeat  of  Braddock's  field. 

At  the  south  was  a  broad  river  separating  from  Kentucky, 
and  not  until  still  later  and  many  a  **  dark  and  bloody  "  fight 
was  Virginia  to  assert  its  empire  over  an  unknown  northwest  by 
calling  it  **  Illinois  county."  Nor  was  New  York  to  discover 
Ohio.  All  along  through  western  New  York,  and  controlling 
the  easiest  avenues,  were  the  Iroquois,  the  "  Romans  of  the 
new  world,"  the  conquerors  of  Ohio,  who  submitted  to  neither 
the  English  nor  the  French,  and  who  long  asserted  an  equality 
with  either.  The  French  were  more  sociable  with  Indians,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  Iroquois  to  civilization  was  a  battle 
with  Champlain  in  1608,  which  made  the  Hurons  friends  of 
the   French,  but  lost  them  the  conquerors  of  the  Hurons. 

The  French  had  been  pursuing  their  occupation,  such  as  it 
was,  over  the  peninsula  north  of  Lake  Erie,  and  established 
several  posts  around  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  and  at  Detroit, 
where  was  carried  on  a  valuable  trade.  The  routes  north  of 
the  lakes  or  by  the  Ottawa,  were  the  shortest,  easiest  and  much 
the  safest.  All  the  while  they  were  looking  for  larger  things 
and  full  of  schemes.  Rumors  of  great  rivers  reached  them,  in- 
cluding some  report  of  that  which  started  from  the  country  of 
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the  Iroquois  and  gathered  strength  for  its  immense  unknown 
course  through  distant  lands. 

No  more  resolute  discoverer  than  La  Salle  ever  came  to  New 
France.  A  young  man,  only  twenty-three,  he  was  of  good 
family;  lost  his  inheritance  by  joining  the  Jesuits,  but  had 
given  up  his  intention  of  becoming  a  priest  One  can  see,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  imbibed  their  enthusiasm  for  geographical 
extension,  and  turned  to  designs  for  commerce  and  the  king 
their  zeal  for  their  order.  His  whole  life  is  so  harmonious  in 
its  unity  that  it  gives  color  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Parkman 
that  he  had  planned  it  before  he  came.  He  had  a  grant  at  once, 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  at  La  Chine,  named,  it  is 
said,  in  ridicule  of  his  plans  for  a  route  to  China.  He  palisaded 
it,  traded  in  furs,  and  studied  with  industry  the  Indian  tongues, 
learning,  it  is  said,  seven  or  eight.  The  Indians  who  came 
there  talked  of  the  Ohio,  a  grand  river  which  rose  near  Lake 
Erie,  but  after  a  journey  requiring  eight  or  nine  months  to  fol- 
low, emptied  into  a  vast  sea.  La  Salle  believed  the  sea  to  be 
the  Gulf  of  California,  then  thought  to  communicate,  by  a 
broad  passage  at  its  north,  with  the  ocean.  Here  was  the  pas- 
sage to  the  commerce  of  the  South  Sea  and  valuable  trade 
with  nations  along  its  banks.  In  1667  ^^  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  discover  it.  He  had  the  privilege,  but  his  company  was 
merged  with  that  of  two  missionaries,  Galinee  and  DoUier. 
With  them,  in  1669,  he  visited  the  Iroquois.  The  river  was  in 
its  old  place,  but  the  Iroquois  were  not  inclined  to  have  the 
Frenchmen  penetrate  their  country,  intercept  their  trade  and 
supply  the  nations  to  their  rear  with  the  fire  arms  which  made 
the  Iroquois  themselves  omnipotent  in  battle. 

They  talked  of  the  long,  hard  journey — almost  impossible ; 
of  the  Andastes,  a  terrible  nation  almost  sure  to  kill  them,  and 
the  still  more  terrible  Shawnees.  The  courage  of  the  mission- 
aries failed  them,  and  La  Salle  was  obliged  to  turn  with  them  to 
the  north. 

There  has  lately,  been  published  in  Paris,  by  M.  Margry, 
a  series  of  documents  which  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  him 
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In  these  volumes  appear  his  plans,  expenses,  poverty,  drafts 
upon  his  family  and  friends ;  how  he  built  upon  Lake  Ontario 
and  Niagara,  and  planned  to  build  on  Lake  Erie  and  further  west. 

In  1667  he  was  in  France.  He  was  already  famous  and  of 
influence.  His  scheme  was  vast.  He  wished  to  penetrate  to 
the  great  valley  of  our  continent  and  lay  there  the  foundation 
of  powerful  colonies  **  in  a  country  temperate  in  climate,  rich 
and  fertile,  and  capable  of  a  great  commerce."  He  told  the 
king  "such  a  hold  of  the  continent  would  be  taken,  that  in 
the  next  war  with  Spain,  France  would  oust  her  from  North 
America."  He  was  graciously  allowed  to  pursue  this  vast  en- 
terprise, provided  he  did  so  at  his  own  expense. 

In  1679  he  built  the  Griffin,  the  first  vessel  upon  Lake  Erie. 
He  founded  Fort  Miamis  upon  the  river  St.  Joseph,  in  south- 
west Michigan,  and  Fort  Crevecoeur  upon  the  Illinois,  intend- 
ing to  there  build  a  vessel  to  descend  the  Mississippi.  The 
Griffin  returned  to  bring  supplies.  He  never  saw  her  again. 
She  was  lost,  he  believed,  by  treachery,  and  he  must  return  for 
succor.  Arrived  overland  at  Niagara,  he  found  he  had  also  lost 
a  vessel  with  supplies  from  France.  He  reached  Montreal 
May  6,  1680.  His  creditors  had  seized  his  property  and  his 
resources  seemed  entirely  wasted.  He  learned  by  letter  from 
Tonty,  that  the  men  left  at  Crevecoeur  had  deserted  after  de- 
stroying the  fort,  carrying  away  what  property  they  could  and 
destroying  the  balance.  They  also  destroyed  Fort  St.  Joseph 
and  seized  his  property  at  Niagara.  But  La  Salle  was  not 
disheartened.  He  started  to  succor  Tonty  and  save  the  vessel 
on  the  Illinois.  As  he  reached  Crevecoeur,  in  the  winter  of 
1680,  all  was  silent;  the  planks  of  the  vessel  were  there  and  on 
one  was  written  **  Nous  sommes  tous  sauvages:  ce  ip,  A,  1680^ 
Was.  it  prophetic  that  he  had  named  the  place  Crevecoeur  (Bro- 
ken Heart)?  Not  at  all.  His  first  thought  was,  did  A.  stand 
for  April  or  August,  and  where  was  Tonty.  The  resolute  will 
and  wonderful  power  of  La  Salle  appear  nowhere  so  strongly 
as  in  the  narrative  of  the  Illinois.  There  seems  almost  a  direct 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter.     He  found  Tonty  at  Michilimack- 
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inac,  and  in  1682-3  accomplished  his  purpose  of  descending  the 
Mississippi  to  the  sea.  He  returned  up  the  river  and  to  France, 
and  in  1685  was  in  a  sea  expedition  to  found  a  colony  at  its 
mouth.  The  captain,  against  his  protest,  carried  him  by  and 
landed  him  in  Texas.  He  still  persisted,  with  the  men  left 
with  him,  in  the  resolve  to  find  the  Mississippi,  with  great  suf- 
fering and  opposition  on  their  part,  but  not  at  all  daunted  him- 
self. A  part  of  them  revolted  from  the  enterprise,  and  one 
of  them  shot  La  Salle,  exclaiming :  ' '  Lie  there  Grand  Ba- 
shaw, "  and  that  resolute  will  was  still. 

Such  was  the  man,  who,  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  careen 
and  when  hardly  twenty-seven,  discovered  the  Ohio.  There 
are  no  journals  or  maps  of  that  discovery,  and  I  have  traced  the 
man  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  no  doubt 
pursued  that  project.  We  left  him  with  Galinee  in  1669,  sadly 
turning  to  the  north.  Of  the  captive  guides  furnished  by  the 
Iroquois,  he  got  a  Shawnee  from  Ohio,  and  persisted  in  wish- 
ing to  seek  that  river.  He  shortly  separated  from  the  expe- 
dition. The  opposition  which  we  have  related  was  not  all. 
The  Jesuits  were  jealous  of  his  schemes — the  only  ones  more 
vast  and  energetic  than  their  own.  Frontenac,  the  governor, 
says:  "Their  design,  as  appeared  in  the  end,  was  to  set  a  trap 
whichever  path  I  took,  or  to  derange  everything ;  to  place  the 
country  in  disorder,  from  which  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
profit  and  to  ruin  M.  de  La  Salle." 

Their  annual  reports  are  the  main  reliance  for  early  Canadian 
history,  and  they  purposely  and  sagaciously  omitted  all  mention 
of  his  enterprises  or  discoveries,  or  even  his  jname. 

Until  within  a  few  years  it  has  been  said  that  La  Salle  did 
nothing  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  after  he  left  Galinee. 
With  such  a  man  that  was  impossible.  We  have  the  briefest 
knowledge  of  what  he  did.  His  reports  and  his  maps,  known 
to  be  in  existence  as  late  as  1756,  are  apparently  hopelessly 
lost.  In  the  papers  publishing  at  Paris  is  one  resulting  from 
conversations  with  La  Salle  in  1677,  when  he  was  in  France, 
a  too  brief  narrative.     It  sets  forth  La  Salle's  resolve  to  turn  to 
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the  south ;  that  Galinee,  a  missionary,  hoped  to  do  good  in 
the  north,  and  in  this  hope  left  our  hero.  ***  However,"  says 
the  narrative,  **M.  de  La  Salle  continued  his  journey  on  a  river 
^hich  goes  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  passed  to  Onontague, 
then  to  six  or  seven  leagues  below  from  Lake  Erie,  and  having 
reached  longitude  280  to  283  degrees,  and  latitude  41,  found  a 
rapid  which  falls  to  the  west  in  a  low,  marshy  country,  all  cov- 
ered-with  dry  trees,  some  of  which  were  still  standing.  He  was 
compelled  to  take  to  land,  and  following  a  height  which  led 
him  away,  he  found  some  Indians  who  told  him  that  far  off  the 
river  lost  itself  in  the  lower  country,  and  reunited  again  in  one 
stream.  He  continued  on  the  journey,  but  as  the  fatigue  was 
great,  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  men,  which  he  had  brought 
there,  left  him  by  night,  returned  up  the  river  and  saved  them- 
selves, some  in  New  York  and  some  in  New  England. 

*'*  He  was  alone,  four  hundred  leagues  from  home,  where  he 
returned,  ascending  the  river  and  living  on  game,  plants,  and 
what  was  given  him  by  the  Indians. 

***  After  some  time  he  made  a  second  attempt,  on  the  same 
river,"  which  he  left  below  Lake  Erie,  making  a  portage  of 
six  or  seven  leagues  to  embark  on  that  lake,  which  he  left  to- 
wards the  north,  going  through  Lake  St.  Clair.  La  Salle  him- 
self says  in  a  letter  of  1677:  **That  year,  1667,  and  those  fol- 
lowing he  made  several  expensive  journeys,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered the  first  time  the  country  south  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
between  them  and  the  great  river  Ohio.  He  followed  it  to  a 
strait,  where  it  fell  into  great  marshes,  below  37°  latitude." 

A  letter  from  M.  Talon  to  the  king,  dated  November  2, 
1671,  says:  **Sieur  de  La  Salle  has  not  yet  returned  from  his 
journey  to  the  southward  of  this  country." 

A  memoir  of  M.  de  DeNonville,  March  8,  1688,  says:  "La 
Salle  had  for  several  years  before  he  built  Cr^vecoeur,  employed 
canoes  for  his  trade  in  the  rivers  Oyo,  Oubache  and  others  in 


•Note.— A  more  full  discussion  of  these  passages,  by  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  will 
4>e  found  in  Tract  No.  38  of  the  Historical  Society,  at  Cleveland. 
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the  surrounding  neighborhood,  which  flow  into  the  river  Missis- 
sippi. 

A  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  La  Salle  entered  the  Ohio- 
near  or  at  one  of  its  sources,  I  believe  at  Lake  Chatauqua,. 
six  or  seven  leagues  below  Lake  Erie,  and  followed  it  to  Louis- 
ville. He  was  engaged  in  the  beaver  trade,  and  in  167 1  had 
a  credit  at  Montreal,  payable  in  beaver.  -We  may  be  pretty 
confident  that;  with  his  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  men  and 
several  canoes,  looking  for  beaver-skins,  he  did  not  neglect  the- 
Mahoning  River,  first  called  Beaver  creek. 

La  Salle's  latitude  is  bad ;  we  would  expect  that.    Joliet's  man- 
uscript map  of  1674  lays  down  the  Ohio  marked  "Route  of  the 
Sieur  de  La  Salle  to  go  to  Mexico."     The  unpublished  map  of 
Franquelin  of  1688  lays  down  the  Ohio  more  correctly  than 
it  appeared  in  published  maps  for  sixty  years.     The  discovery 
was  the  basis  of  the  French  claims  to  Ohio,  and  La  Salle's  like- 
ness is  one  of  the  four  great  discoverers  of  America  in  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington.     Bi^t  the  knowledge  gained  by  La  Salle^ 
to  be  in  a  ^eat  measure  lost.     The  English,  stopped  by  In- 
dians and  mountains,  were  not  to  settle  here.     The  west  and 
northwest  were  safer  territory  for  the  French.     The  Iroquois- 
roamed  over  Ohio,  warred  with  the  tribes  beyond,  even  to  the- 
Mississippi.     The  Wabash  and  Ohio  became  confounded,  often 
laid  down  as  "Wabash  or  Ohio,"  and  most  often  made  running 
almost  parallel  with  the  lake  and  just  about  on  the  high  land, 
in  Ohio  which  divides  the  streams  of  the  north  from  the  south. 
The  magnificent  sweep  of  the  Ohio,  which  embraces  our  State- 
on  the  east  and  south,  was  lost.      The  lake  had  various  for- 
tunes.    La  Hontan  made  it  run  down  like  a  great  bag  half  way 
to  the  Gulf,  but  that  being  in  time  changed,  its  south  shore 
was  drawn  nearly  east  and  west  instead  of  to  the  southwest 
westward.     No  subsequent  French  writer  was  so  sensible  and 
intelligent  as  Charlevoix,  yet  in  his  great  work  of  three  quarto- 
volumes  on  New  France  our  territory  hardly  appears,  and  on* 
the  south  of  Lake  Erie  in  his  larger  map  of  it,  in  1744,  is  the 
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legend :    **  Toute  cette  coste  tiest  presque  paint  connue  " — this  coast 
is  almost  unknown. 

As  jearly  as  17 16  the  governor  of  Virginia  proposed  to  the 
home  Government  to  seize  .the  interior.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  but  about  1750  Pennsylvania  traders  were  pushing 
over  the  mountains  and  the  French  traders  from  the  west. 
In  that  year  the  Ohio  Land  Company  sent  Gist  to  survey  the 
Ohio.  English  traders  were  shortly  after  at  Pickowilliny,  San- 
dusky and  Pittsburgh,  but  not  safely  so.  The  French  were  the 
strongest.  In  1749  Celeron  placed  his  lead  plates  on  the  Ohio. 
In  1753  the  French  crossed  Lake  Erie,  established  Presque  Isle 
and  expelled  the  English  from  Fort  DuQuesne  at  Pittsburgh, 
Washington  made  his  appearance  to  know  what  the  French 
were  doing.  The  traders  had  made  no  addition  to  science  or 
geography,  but  they  had  called  attention  to  the  country.  But 
the  military  expeditions  were  to  rediscover  it 

Celeron's  map  lays  down  the  Ohio  quite  creditably,  but  the 
legend  along  the  lake  is:  **A11  this  part  of  the  lake  is  un- 
known." Just  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  appears.  He  expelled 
English  traders  from  Logstown,  a  little  above  the  Beaver.  The 
great  geographer,  D'Anville  of  France,  in  1755  lays  down  the 
Beaver,  with  the  Mahoning  from  the  west,  rising  in  a  lake,  all 
very  incorrectly,  with  Lake  Erie  rising  to  the  northeast  like  a 
pair  of  stairs  and  the  Ohio  nearly  parallel  to  it. 

The  map  published  in  1754  with  Washington's  report  takes 
good  account  of  Great  Beaver  creek — Logstown  just  above  it ; 
opposite,  on  the  Ohio,  a  fort;  Delawares  on  the  west  at  the 
mouth;  Kuskuskas  above;  and  above  that,  Owendos*  town, 
"Wyandot."  This  is  the  first  representation  of  your  river,  as 
far  as  I  know.  The  mixed  state  of  the  Indians  at  that  time 
appears  in  Celeron,  who  found  in  Logstown  Iroquois  from  dif- 
ferent places,  Shawnees,  Delawares,  also  Nepissings,  Abenakes 
and  Ottawas. 

Being  a  convenient  way  of  passing  to  the  lake,  a  trail  as  aa 
avenue  of  commerce  preceded  the  canal,  and  that  the  railroad. 

Evans  was  to  draw  and  Franklin  to  publish,  in  1755,  at  Phil- 
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adelphia,  a  map  plainly  in  demand  by  traders,  and  from  infor- 
mation given  by  them.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  is  a  Shin- 
goes*  town;  a  trail  up  to  the  forks  finds  the  Kuskuskas;  a  trail 
to  the  east  leaves  it  for  **Wenango"  and  **  Petroleum ;"  the 
trail  to  the  west  goes  to  **Salt  Springs,"  and  where  farther 
does  not  appear. 

In  his  *'  Analysis,"  Mr.  Evans  says  :  **  Beaver  creek  is  nav- 
igable with  canoes  only.  At  Kushkies,  about  sixteen  miles  up, 
two  branches  spread  opposite  ways — one  interlocks  with  French 
creek  and  Cherage,  the  other  westward  with  Muskingum  and 
Cuyahoga.  On  this  are  many  salt  springs  about  thirty-five 
miles  above  the  forks.  It  is  canoeable  about  twenty  miles 
farther.  The  eastern  branch  is  less  considerable,  but  both  are 
very  slow,  spreading  through  a  very  rich,  level  country,  full 
of  swamps  and  ponds  which  prevent  a  good  portage,  but  will 
no  doubt  in  future  ages  be  fit  to  open  a  canal  between  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie." 

A  map  often  reprinted,  and  the  one  which  wos  made  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  peace  after  the  Revolution,  was  that  of 
John  Mitchell,  London,  1755. 

Kushkies  is  said  to  be  the  "  chief  town  of  the  Six  Nations  on 
the  Ohio,  an  English  factory."  On  the  east  branch  are 
*'Owendots."  Pennsylvania  reaches  its  protection  over  the 
whole  of  the  Mahoning. 

My  purpose  to  outline  discovery  is  nearly  ended.  In  1760, 
with  Quebec,  all  New  France  was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
but  new  wars  with  Indians  were  to  follow.  Hutchins,  Ge- 
ographer-General to  the  United  States,  who  introduced  our 
admirable  land  system,  was  with  Bouquet  in  1764.  On  his 
map,  between  Kuskuske  and  Salt  Lick  Town,  on  the  west 
of  the  river,  appears  "Mahoning  Town,''  the  first  appearance  in 
the  maps  of  the  name. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Ohio  is  familiar.  That  of  the  Re- 
serve grew  out  of  that  ignorance  which  supposed  the  continent 
narrow.  King  Charles  granted  in  1660  to  Connecticut  a  tract 
seventy  miles  wide  and  over  three  thousand  long.     The  money 
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for  the  Reserve  became  the  school  fund  of  Connecticut,  and 
led  by  the  example,  to  our  admirable  system  of  free  schools; 
so  that  the  ignorance  of  years  ago  leads  to  the  wisdom  of  this. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  will." 

The  error  of  making  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  east  and 
west  came  to  a  curious  end.  When  the  association  of  gentle- 
men known  as  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  were  about  to 
buy  the  Reserve,  they  agreed  with  a  prospective  competitor  to 
let  it  have  the  excess  over  three  million  acres.  This  was  the 
Excess  Company,  but  there  was  no  land  for  it,  and  the  error  of 
one  hundred  years  led  to  considerable  financial  disaster. 

I  ought  to  mention,  as  a  matter  of  curious  history,  the  map 
of  John  Fitch,  of  steamboat  memory.  He  spent  considerable 
time  in  surveys  within  the  bounds  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and 
had  previously  traveled  the  country  as  a  prisoner  among  the 
Indians.  In  1785  he  made  a  map  of  the  **  Northwest  Country," 
containing  original  and  accurate  information.  He  prepared  the 
copper  plate,  engraved  it  himself,  and  printed  it  with  a  cider 
press.  He  was  then  living  in  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  and  sold  the 
map  at  six  shillings  per  copy  to  raise  money  enough  to  pursue 
his  inventions  relating  to  steamboats. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  settlement  and  can  take  a 
retrospect. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  continent  in  1494  it  was  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  years  to  the  pioneer  discovery  of  Ohio. 
In  eighty-five  years  more  both  France  and  England  set  to  work 
in  earnest  to  make  good  their  claims  to  it.  In  thirty-four 
years  more  England  had  beaten  France,  America  had  beaten 
England,  and  the  first  permanent  settlement  had  been  made 
in  Ohio.  It  took  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  to  reach 
this  point.  There  are  but  ninety- two  years  left  to  1880  for  the 
pioneers  of  Ohio  ;  but  what  a  fruition  to  their  work !  The  sol- 
itary settlement  has  become  a  mighty  nation  of  three  million 
people,  as  large  as  the  whole  United  States  in  the  Revolution, 
and  how  much  stronger  and  with  what  an  abundance  of  wealth 
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and  comfort — ^a  centre  of  intelligence  and  the  home  of  Presidents! 

It  is  a  wonderful  review.  The  pioneers  found  the  State  cov- 
ered with  large  forests,  almost  without  exception  requiring  the- 
severest  labor  to  remove ;  and  the  change,  all  within  a  possible 
lifetime,  seems  amazing.  The  world  cannot  show  its  parallel, 
and  when  one  thinks  seriously  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  events  in  the  history  of  man. 

Peace  as  well  as  war  has  its  victories.  Yours  is  only  one  of 
many  pioneer  associations.  It  has  been  directed  with  unusual 
wisdom,  and  by  the  pen  and  press  you  are  making  permanent 
record  of  life  and  its  changes  in  this  great  movement,  so  that 
your  descendants  and  successors  shall  know  something  of  that 
past,  nearest  and  most  interesting  to  them. 

We  can  only  live  over  in  stories  the  life  of  the  pioneers. 
But  theirs  was  sturdy  independence  and  severe  labor,  with  least 
encouragement,  and 

"  Haply  from  them  the  toiler,  bent 
Above  his  torge  or  plow,  may  gain 
A  manlier  spirit  of  content, 
And  feel  that  life  is  wisest  spent 
Where  the  strong  working  hand  makes  strong  the  working  brain." 
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tamed  to  be  a  cedar  cooper.  He  desired  to  be  an  evangelist 
ns,  and  in  1762  accompanied  Post  to  the  Tuscarawas  River 
3  labors  near  the  present  village  of  Bolivar,  in  the  county  in 
from  that  stream.  But  Pontiac*s  war  broke  up  the  mission, 
•Ider,  like  the  evangelists  of  old,  sometimes  pursued  his  trade 
and  sometimes  did  mission  service. 

^  settled  the  second  time  in  the  Muskingum  valley.  There 
honbrunn,  Guadenhiitten,  Lichtenau  and  Salem,  flourishing 
-avian  civilized  Christian  Indians.  There,  in  1780,  he  mar- 
irah  Ohneburg,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  first  marriage 
J  persons  solemnized  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
aughter,  Johanna  Maria,*  was  born  in  April,  1781,  and  for  a 

supposed  to  be  the  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio. 

^^evolution  came  on,  the  too  peaceful  converts,  being  unwil- 

ither  side  in  the  border  warfare  of  the  day,  were  suspected 

,1781  they  were  carried  by  the  British,  as  prisoners  of  war, 

idusky.     Eventually  they  were  set  at  liberty,  but  not  per- 

irn  to  the  Muskingum.     That  Heckewelder  was  a  prisoner 

to  settle  near  Detroit,  was  a  double  preservation  of  his  life. 

idians  who  returned  to  the  Muskingum  were  most  inhumanly 

Americans,  and  in  the  language  of  Johanna  Heckewelder, 

a  whole  Indian  congregation  was  translated  from  earth  to 

expedition  followed  on  to  Upper  Sandusky  to  kill  the  bal- 

lying  Indians,  but  the  second  removal  had  taken  place,  and 

liitten  had  been  founded  near  Detroit. 

•-  returned  and  settled  on  the  Cuyahoga  River  at  Pilgerruh 

),  which  place  Heckewelder  left  October  8,  1786,  as  appears 

ript  here  printed.     He  returned  to  Bethlehem,  where  this 

J  written. 

.n  active,  useful  and  honorable  life,  and  in  1801  settled  for 

e  in  Ohio,  at  Guadenhiitten.     He  lived  here  nine  years, 

:endence  of  12,000  acres  of  land,  granted  by  Congress  to 

and  acting  as  postmaster,  justice,  and  judge  of  Common 

eturned  again  to  Bethlehem.  Says  his  biographer :  "In 
aveyard  of  Bethlehem,  where  rests  so  many  a  child  of  the 
nan's  faithful  friend  is  buried,  and  over  his  grave  a  marble 


^ 


I  esting  biography  is  elsewhere  published  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 
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slab  bears  this  simple  inscription :  '  In  memory  of  John  Heckewelder, 
who  was  born  March  12,  1743,  in  Bedford,  England,  and  departed  this  life 
January  31st,  1823/  "  Mr.  Heckewelder  explains  his  map  in  the  follow- 
ing language  which  is  given  verbatitn  et  literatim, 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THAT    PART    OF    THE    WESTERN    COUNTRY    COMPREHENDED    IN    MY    MAP;  WITH 

REMARKS  ON   CERTAIN   PARTICULAR  SPOTS  &C. 

Altho  the  country  in  general  con taineth  both  arable  Land  &  good  Pasturage:  yet  there  are  particular 
Spots  far  preferable  to  others :  not  only  on  account  of  the  Land  being  here  sup)erior  in  quality :  but  also 
on  account  of  the  many  advantages  presenting  themselves. 

As  the  first  place  of  utility  between  the  Pennsylvania  Line :  (yea  I  may  say  between  Presq'  Isle)  aniT 
Cujahaga ;  &  in  an  E^t  and  West  course  as  the  dividing  Ridge  runs  between  the  Rivers  which  empty 
into  the  Lake  Erie ;  &  those  Rivers  or  Creeks  which  empty  into  the  Ohio :  (&  which  Ridge  I  suppose 
runs  nearly  Parateil  with  this  Lake,  &  is  nearly  or  about  50  miles  distance  from  the  same) :  Cujahaga 
certainly  stands  foremost ;  &  that  for  the  following  reasons. 

i)  because  it  admits  small  Sloops  into  its  mouth  from  the  Lake,  and  affords  them  a  good  Harbour. 

2)  because  it  is  Navigable  at  all  times  with  Canoes  to  the  Falls,  a  distance  of  upward.<  of  60  Miles  by 
"Water — and  with  Boats  at  some  Seasons  of  the  Year  to  that  place— and  may  without  auy  great  Expen.% 
be  made  Navigable  for  Boats  that  distance  at  all  times. 

3)  because  there  is  the  best  prospect  of  Water  communication  from  Lake  Erie  into  the  Ohio,  by  way 
of  Cujahaga  &  Muskingum  Rivers ;  The  carrying  place  being  the  shortest  of  all  carry mg  places,  which 
interlock  with  each  other,  &  at  most  not  above  4  miles. 

4)  because  of  the  Fishery  which  may  be  erected  at  its  mouth,  a  place  to  which  the  White  Fish  of  the 
Lake  resort  in  the  Spring,  in  order  to  Spawn. 

5)  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Land  of  the  first  Quality  on  this  River. 

6)  because  not  only  the  River  itself,  has  a  clear  &  lively  current,  but  all  Waters  &  Springs  emptying  in 
the  same,  prove  by  their  clearness  &  current,  that  it  must  be  a  healthy  Country  in  general. 

7)  because  one  principle  Land  Road,  not  only  from  the  allegheny  River  &  French  Creek :  but  also 
from  Pittsburg  will  pass  thro  that  Country  to  Detroit,  it  being  by  far  the  most  level  I^nd  path  to  that  place. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  an  account  of  the  Quality  of  the  Soil  of  this  Country :  and  will  begin  with 
the  Land  on  the  Cujahaga  River  itself. 

Next  to  the  I^ke  the  Lands  in  general  lay  in  this  part  of  the  Country,  pretty  high,  (say  from  30  to  60 
feet  high)  except  where  there  is  an  opening  by  a  River  or  Stream.  These  banks  are  generally  pretty 
level  on  the  top,  &  continue  so  to  a  great  distance  into  the  Country.  The  Soil  is  good  and  the  Land 
well  Timbered  either  with  Oaks  &  Hickory,  or  or  with  lofty  Chestnuts. 

On  the  Cujahaga  River  are,  I  verily  believe,  as  rich  Bottoms,  or  intervals,  as  in  any  part  of  the  Wes- 
tern Country.  The  Timber  in  these  are  either  Black  Walnut,  or  White  Thorn  Trees,  intermixed  with 
various  other  Trees  as  Cherry,  Mulberry,  &c.     The  ground  entirely  covered  with  high  Nettles. 

In  such  Bottoms,  somewhat  inferior  to  the  above,  the  Timber  is  principally  lofty  Oaks,  Poplar,  or 
Tulip  tree.  Elm,  Hickory,  Sugar  Maple  yet  intermixed  with  Black  Walnut,  Cherry,  Mulberry,  Grape 
Vines,  While  Thorn,  Haw-bush  &c  &c  Ash  &c  Wild  Hops  of  an  excellent  quality  grow  also  plentifully 
on  this  River. 

The  richest  Land  on  this  River  lieth  from  where  the  road  crosseth  at  the  old  Town  downwards. 
Within  8  or  10  miles  of  the  I^ke  the  Bottoms  are  but  small,  yet  the  Land  rich,  from  here  upwards  they 
are  larger  i  richer.  At  the  old  Moravian  Town  as  marked  on  my  Map,  they  are  exceedingly  rich. 
Some  low  bottoms  are  covered  with  very  lofty  Sycamore  Trees. 

The  Land  adjoining  those  Bottoms  within  10  or  15  Miles  of  the  Lake,  is  generally  ridgy,  yet  level  & 
good  on  the  top,  excellently  Timbered.  Thro'  these  ridges  run  numbers  of  small  Streams,  &  sometimes 
large  Brooks  ;  the  water  always  clear  and  with  a  brisk  current. 

I  have  traced  small  Streams  to  their  Sources,  where  I  have  found  a  variety  of  excellent  Springs  lying 
off  in  various  directions,     (see  the  run  at  the  Moravian  Town). 
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From  these  Lands  upwards  towards  the  old  Town.  &  along  the  path  towards  the  Salt  Spring ;  tbe 
Country  is  in  general  pretty  level ;  just  so  much  broken  as  to  give  the  Water  liberty  to  pass  gently  off. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fine  Situation  for  a  Town,  at  the  old  Cujahaga  Town ;  &  there  can  be  no  doabt 
of  a  lai^^e  Trading  Town  being  established  here,  as  both  a  Road  to  Sandusky  &  Detroit  crosses  here :  as 
also  the  carrying  place  between  the  two  Rivers  Cujahaga  &  Muskingum  must  be  at  this  place. 

Some  miles  above  this  Old  Town  there  is  a  fall  in  the  River.  The  Rock  which  runs  across  may  be 
about  between  ao  &  30  feet  high.  No  Fish  pji  ascend  higher  up,  or  get  over  this  Fall,  tho  there  are 
Fish  above  it.  Just  under  the  Falls  the  Fish  crowd  together  in  vast  numbers,  &  may  be  taken  here  the 
whole  year  round.  At  the  more  Easterly  Crossing  of  this  River  as  the  Path  runs ;  (the  distance  of 
which  I  do  not  exactly  recollect,  but  think  it  between  15  &  ao  miles)  there  is  a  most  remarkable  large 
Square  Rock  in  the  Middle  of  the  Stream,  which  may  at  a  future  day,  well  answer  the  Pier  of  a  Bridge. 
^"^ee  A  this  mark  on  the  map)  at  this  place  there  is  a  pretty  large  Plain  on  the  Northwest  Side  of  the 

River and  in  several  other  places  in  this  Country  there  are  similar  Plains  or  Flatts.    On  these  the 

Land  .^  rather  thin  in  comparison  to  the  other :  yet  not  so  that  it  would  not  bear  good  (irain. 

There  ?xe  also  some  Swamps  in  this  Country,  yet  I  have  not  seen  one,  which  might  not  be  cultivated, 
and  make  good  Meadows. 

Here  and  there  I  observed  small  groves  of  Pine,  but  never  went  to  see  of  what  kind  they  were.  I 
supposed  themVnly  to  border  on  some  small  Lake  or  Pond. 

There  are  som^  beautiful  small  Lakes  in  this  Country,  with  water  as  clear  as  Chrystall.  &  alive  with 
Fish.     In  these  Lrkes  as  well  as  in  Cujahaga  River  Water  Fowl  resort  in  abundance  in  Spring  &  Fall. 

Between  the  head  Waters  of  Beaver  Creek  &  the  head  Waters  of  Cujahaga.  the  Country  is  rather 
more  broken,  yet  not  too  much  for  tillage.     The  Land  is  good. 

From  the  big  Deer  Lick  on  Beaver  Creek  to  the  Salt  Springs  (a  distance  of  about  16  miles)  the  Country 
is  rather  of  a  colder  Nature  ;  but  rhinly  Timbered,  &  much  of  a  wet  Clay  ground.  A  comp'y  of  gentle* 
men  have  obtained  some  Years  ago  a  Title  to  this  Tract  of  Country  comprehending  the  Salt  Spring. 

I  cannot  leave  Cuj.ihaga  without  mentioning  one  Circumstance,  viz.  That  when  I  left  the  Moiuvian 
Town  on  that  River  which  was  the  Eighth  day  of  October  1786.  we  had  not  then  had  one  Frost  yet, 
whereas  all  the  Weeds  &  bushes  had  been  killed  by  the  Frost  some  Weeks  before,  on  the  dividing  Ridge. 
Ind'n  Com,  this  year  planted  at  the  above  mentioned  place  on  the  20th  day  of  June  ripened  before  the 
Frost  set  m. 

The  Cujahaga  Country  abounds  in  Game,  such  as  Elk.  Deer,  Turkey,  Raccoons  &c  In  tbe  Year 
1785.  a  Trader  purchased  23  Horseload  of  Peltry,  from  the  few  Indians  then  Hunting  on  this  River 

Of  the  Countrv  to  the  Southward  of  Cujahaga  &  between  the  dividing  Ridge  &  Tuscorawas.  where 
the  line  strikes  across,  I  cannot  give  a  precise  description,  having  only  seen  this  Country  in  part,  yet 
what  I  have  seen  has  been  pretty  generally  good,  except  it  be  some  barren  Plains,  and  large  Cranberry 
grounds.  Otherwise  off  the  River,  and  on  the  path  from  thence  to  Mahoning  Old  Towns.  I  saw  vast 
bodies  of  very  rich  Upland,  well  Timbered,  sometimes  level  Land.  &  then  broken,  especially  the  latter 
on  the  head  Waters  of  the  Beaver  Creek  towards  Mahony. 

From  Tuscorawas  Northerly  for  12  or  15  Miles  I  thought  the  Land  very  good,  &  observed  extensive 
Meadows  on  the  Banks  of  the  Muskingum.  But  I  think  near  the  dividing  Ridge  the  Country  is  rather 
Colder.  The  Country  is  in  some  places  off  the  River  interspersed  with  round  Nobs  or  Hills,  with  short 
yet  thick  Trees  upon  them.     The  water  of  this  Country  is  also  clear  &  good. 

I  will  insert  the  description  the  late  Geographer  to  the  United  States  gives  to  this  part  of  the  Country, 
copied  from  a  Pamphlet  he  had  printed  in  London  in  the  Year  1778,  which  runs  thus  : 

"  The  Muskingum  is  Navigable  with  large  Batteaux  or  Barges  to  three  Legs  and  by  small  ones  to  a 

"Lake  at  its  head.     From  thence,  (namely  from  three  Legs)  to  Cujahaga,  (the  Creek  that  leads,  to 

"  Lake  Erie)  the  Muskingum  is  muddy,  and  not  very  swift,  but  no  where  obstructed  with  Falls  or  Rifts. 

"Here  are  fine  uplands,  extensive  Meadows,  Oak  and  Mulberry  Trees  fit  for  Ship  building,  and  Walnut. 

"Chestnut,  &  Poplar  Trees  suitable  for  domestic  service Cujahaga  furnishes  the  best  portage  be- 

"  tween  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  :  at  its  mouth  it  is  wide  enough  to  receive  large  Sloops  from  the  Lake.     It 

"will  hereafter  be  a  place  of  great  importance."  John  Heckewelder. 

Bethlehem  |any.  i2lh  1796. 
Mr.  John  Mc.Vaik  Esqr. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  at  its 
irooms,  on  the  evening  of  May  13,  1884. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Whittlesey,  D.  W.  Cross  pre- 
:sided. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  was  read  by  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
•and  is  hereto  appended.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  also 
submitted. 

The  reports  were  approved,  and  that  of  the  secretary  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  following  were  elected  curators  for  the  term  expiring 
.1886:  Levi  F.  Bauder,  Peter  M.  Hitchcock  and  Henry  N.  John- 
son. For  the  tertn  expiring  in  1887:  Charles  C.  Baldwin, 
Utiles  H.  Curtiss  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  our  late  librarian,  Henry 
l^J.  Johnson,  who  in  many  other  ways  than  by  his  simple  duty  has  done  very  much  for  the 
-Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

C.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary, 


CURATORS'  MEETING. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  members  the  curators  met  and 
•elected  the  following  officers :  President,  Charles  Whittlesey ; 
"Vice  Presidents,  D.  W.  Cross,  D.  P.  Eells,  J.  H.  Sargent ; 
'Corresponding  Secretary,  C,  C.  Baldwin  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
D,  W.  Manchester ;  Treasurer,  Douglas  Perkins ;  Executive 
•Committee,  Peter  M.  Hitchcock,  Stiles  H.  Curtiss  and  C.  C. 
iBaldwin. 

The  curators  meeting  then  adjourned. 

D.  W.  Manchester,  Secretary. 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

UBRARY. 

The  additions  to  the  library  from  May  i,  1882,  to  April  30, 
1883,  are:  pamphlets  and  unbound  books,  1,156;  bound 
books,  351.  From  May  i,  1883,  to  April  30,  1884:  pamphlets 
and  unbound  books,  792;  bound  books,  207.  A  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  is  a  complete  set  of  the  ''New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register"  from  its  commencement, 
in  1846,  to  the  present  time,  numbering  thirty-seven  volumes 
in  all.  The  first  twenty-five  volumes  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  O.  Scott  of  this  city,  and  the  remainder  by  the  secre- 
tary. 

There  have  been  added  also  a  number  of  county  histories  and 
atlases.  We  have,  however,  only  about  twenty  atlases  out  of 
seventy  or  eighty  in  existence.  Our  library  in  genealogy  is 
valuable,  although  it  has  cost  very  little  money,  and  is  to  be 
recommended  to  every  one  who  desires  to  know  something  of 
his  ancestors  and  family. 

MUSEUM. 

The  additions  to  the  museum   have   been  unusually  large, 
owing    mainly    to    the    exertions    of  Mr.    H.    N.    Johnson, 
who   has   made  a  study   of  Kelley's   Island,    and  a  thorough 
collection   of   its   antiquities.*    There   is   also   on    exhibition, 
in   a   case  by  itself,  a  vefy  fine  collection  from  the   mounds 
and  fields  of  Southern  Indiana,  consisting  of  stone  implements, 
pottery,  and  ornaments  of  various  materials.     The  collection  of 
agricultural  implements  is  very  fine,  including  stone  spades  of 
chert,  fifteen  inches  long.     The  material  apparently  came  from 
Flint  Ridge,  in  Licking  County,  O., although  th^  articles  were 
found   hundreds  of  miles  to  the  west  and  southwest.    They 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Chagrin  Falls.     A  number 
of  friends  have  contributed  a  life-like  oil  portrait  of  the  late 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  painted  by  the  late  Mr.  Alonso  Pease  and 
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purchased  of  his  widow.  There  has  been  on  exhibition  in  -  the 
rooms  for  some  months  a  painting  by  Mr.  Machen,  late  of 
Toledo,  but  now  of  Detroit,  representing  Fort  Industry  and 
the  site  of  Toledo  in  1812.  It  presents  the  foot  of  the  island 
in  its  original  state,  with  the  west  bank  of  the  Maumee,  the 
'  fort  on  Swan  Creek  at  the  back,  and  is  not  only  a  pleasing 
picture,  but  it  is  said  by  old  pioneers  capable  of  judging  to  be 
very  accurate.  It  is  now  being  engraved  for  a  historical  work 
on  Toledo  and  vicinity. 

The  additions  to  the  museum  from  May  i,  1882,  to  April 
30,  1883,  were  1,178;  from  May  i,  1883,  to  April  30,  1884, 
were  1,025. 

VISITORS. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  with  exactness  how  many  persons  have 

-visited   the   rooms  during  the  past  year.     It  is  evident  that 

more  than  five  thousand  persons  have  visited  the   museum, 

and  the  general  expression  was  one  of  satisfaction  and  surprise. 

Mr.  Johnson's  official  duties  as  receiver  of  a  corporation  have 
obliged  him  to  resign  his  office  as  Librarian  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Wheeler  has  been  temporarily  employed  in  his  place.  In 
parting  with  Mr.  Johnson  it  is  impossible  to  express  his  useful- 
nessj  intelligence,  good  sense,  and  value  to  the  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  a  gross  income  from  all 
sources  during  the  last  two  years  of  1^2,021.37,  of  which  ^360 
was  from  annual  membership,  and  $376  was  donated  especially 
to  the  survey  of  the  glacial  terminal  moraine.  The  balance  on 
hand  in  May,  1882,  was  $8.40.     It  is  now  ^10.37. 

TERMINAL  MORAINE. 

* 

The  most  important  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Society 
for  some  time  has  been  the  survey  of  the  limit  of  the  glacial 
area  in  ancient  time.  The  work  was  done  by  Professor 
G.  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin,  whose  learning  in  similar 
researches  has  already  given  him  distinction  among  geolo- 
gists. His  expenses  only  were  paid.  It  was  found  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  State  was  entirely  covered  by  a  contin- 
uous sheet  of  ice,  and  that  the  surface,  except  where  it  had 
been   changed  by   streams   or    the   lake,   is  now    just    as    it 
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was  left  by  the  ice.  The  southern  limit  is  marked  by  an 
unusual  accumulation  of  material  brought  from  north  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  terminal  moraine  enters  Ohio  in 
Columbiana  County,  and  by  irregular  lines  of  progress, 
leaves  it  in  Brown  County  and  enters  Kentucky.  It  enters  In- 
diana, running  northeasterly  until  the  centre  line  of  that  State 
is  reached,  and  then  turns  to  the  southwest.  The  Ohio  was 
dammed  up  and  a  large  lake  existed  there  covering  a  fair  share 
of  the  southeastern  part  of  our  State,  and  placing  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh  three  hundred  feet  under  water.  Man  existed  on 
the  American  continent  while  this  ice  sheet  covered  our  terri- 
tory, and  thousands  of  relics  of  his  life  have  been  found  in  New. 
Jersey.  No  doubt  many  will  in  time  be  found  in  our  State. 
The  surface,  soil,  capacity  for  agriculture  and  the  modes  of  life 
of  the  people  are  strongly  marked  by  this  line,  and  the  investi- 
gation has  proved  equally  interesting  to  the  historian,  scientist, 
statesman  and  agriculturist.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
has  been  published  in  a  volume  of  eighty-eight  pages,  with 
thirteen  maps,  plans  and  cuts,  as  tract  No.  60,  and  it  has  also 
1>een  paged  as  a  separate  volume. 

The  following  persons  made  contributions  to  a  special  fund 
for  this  investigation:  Jarvis  M.  Adams,  II200;  Dan.  P.  Eells, 
$$0;  Joseph  Perkins,  $$0;  T.  P. Handy,  ^25  ;  D.W.  Cross,  $$0. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  since  May,  1882,  have  been: 
Tract,  57,  May,  1882.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  May,  1882; 
Tract  58,  Biography  of  Ephraim  Kirby,  by  Theodatus 
Garlick,  M.    D. 

Tract  59,  September,  1883,  Ohio  Surveys,  by  President 
Whittlesey. 

Tract  60,  April,  1884,  The  Glacial  Boundary  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Kentucky,  by  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright. 

The  Society  has  prospered  during  the  last  two  years,  although 
its  chief  executive  officers  have  been  unable  to  give  it  the  usual 
attention.  Meanwhile  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  has  been 
extended,  especially  by  its  library  and  museum,  and  the 
public  interest  in  history  and  archaeology  has  much  increased. 
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There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  attention  given  to 
such  matters  in  Cleveland  within  a  few  years,  and  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Society,  which  has  safely 
passed  the  stage  of  infancy,  will  be  much  better  supported 
and  equipped  in  the  future.  The  work  to  be  done  here  may 
be  so  divided  that  the  doing  of  each  may  not  only  be  useful  to 
the  Society,  but  interesting,  profitable  and  honorable  to  him 
who  does  it.  The  number  of  our  annual  members  should  be 
much  increased,  committees  responsible  for  branches  of  service 
should  be  appointed,  and  literary  meetings  held  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  interesting. 

In  conclusion  I  must  refer  to  the  honored  dead  who  have  left 
our  body  and  whose  memory  it  especially  behooves  a  Society 
like. ours  to  perpetuate.  Our  deceased  life  members  are  Hon. 
John  D.  Baldwin,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  writer,  and  a 
former  member  of  Congress,  residing  in  Worcester,  Mass. ,  and 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Blossom,  a  highly  respected  and  much  loved 
merchant  of  this  city;  and  O.  H.  Marshall,  of  Buffalo,  an 
elegant  writer  and  fine  scholar  in  history,  as  well  as  an  influen- 
tial citizen  of  that  city.  Three  annual  members  have  died — 
Lyman  Little,  M.  D.,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
curator  of  our  Society;  Mr.  William  H.  Price,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Gas  Company,  and  a  man  of  mark  in  other  matters ; 
and  Mr.  Amasa  Stone,  a  gentleman  of  wide  experience  and 
success  in  large  enterprises  of  all  kinds.  Hon.  Samuel  Wil- 
liamson, the  late  president  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  has 
always  taken  a  kind,  intelligent,  and  effective  interest  in  the 
Society,  and  was,  up  to  two  years  ago,  for  some  years  treasurer. 

C.  C.  Baldwin,  Secretary. 
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PATRONS. 


Leonard  Case, 
Joseph  Perkins, 


William  J.  Gordon. 
John  F.  Warner, 
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Jarvis  M.  Adams, 
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Wm.  M.  Darlington,  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 

J.  H.  Devereux, 

L.  C.  Draper,  Madison,  Wis., 

John  Elrwin, 

M.  F.  Force,  Cincinnati, 

A.  W,  Fairbanks, 

Wm.  P.  Fogg, 

Theodatus  Garlick, 

Cbarlea  Gordon, 

W.  J.  Gordon. 

Miss  L.  T.  Guilford, 

C.  F.  Glaser, 

T.  P.  Handy, 

S.  V.  Harkness. 

H.  A.  Harvey. 

C  C.  Hale, 

Peter  M.  Hitchcock, 

L.  E.  Holden, 

Franklin  B.  Hough,  Lowville,  N.  Y., 

Colgate  Hoyt, 


Miss  M.  £.  IngersoU, 
H.  N.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  F.  Judson, 
Kent  Jarvis,  Jr.,  Masdllon,  O., 
M.  M.Jones,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Myron  R.  Keith, 
Horace  Kelley. 

Benson  J.  Lossing,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y., 
S.  L.  Mather. 

James  Monroe.  Oberiin.  O.. 
£.  P.  Morgan, 
George  Mygatt, 
Eben  Newton,  Canfield.  O., 
Charles  Paine, 
Douglas  Perkins, 
George  T.  Perkins,  Akron,  O., 
Jacob  B.  Perkins, 
Joseph  Perkins, 
Joseph  Perkins,  Jr., 
L.  Lewis  Perkins, 
F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Rufiis  P.  Ranney. 
J.  D.  Rockefeller, 
J.  F.  Ryder, 
J.  H.  Salisbury, 
John  H.  Sargent, 
C.  O.  Scott, 
W.  H.  Smith,  Chicago, 
Silas  M.  Stone, 
W.  S.  Streator, 
John  Tod, 
Amos  Townsend, 
J.  J.  Tracy. 
J.  H.  Wade, 
J.  H.  Wade,  Jr., 
H.  P.  Weddell, 
George  Willey, 
E.  N.  Winslow. 
Col.  Charles  Whitdesey. 
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DECEASED  LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester, 

T.  S.  Beckwith. 

Henry  C.  Blossom, 

Judge  Jesse  P.  Bishop, 

Gen,  L.  V.  Bieroe, 

Leonard  Case, 

Oscar  A.  Childs, 

H.  M.  Chapin, 

Hon.  William  Collins, 
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Judge  T.  M.  Kelley, 
J.  P.  Kirtland,  LL.  D., 
Judge  Wm.  G.  Lane, 
I.  A.  Lapham,  LL.  D.,  Wisconsin, 
Hon.  O.  H.  Marshall,  BuflGBdo,  N.  Y.. 
Hon.  Wm.  S.  C.  Otis, 
H.  B.  Tuttle. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Tayler, 
RandaU  P.  Wade, 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Linus  Austin, 

£.  I.  Baldwin. 

General  James  Bamett, 

William  H.  Barris, 

William  Bingham, 

Sam.  Briggs, 

N.  P.  Bowler, 

Hon.  Stevenson  Burkie, 

Selah  Chamberlain, 

Joseph  Col  well. 

Edward  D.  Childs. 

James  D.  Cleveland, 

C.  C.  Carlton, 

H.  G.  Oeveland, 

George  H.  Ely, 

Alfred  Eyears, 

John  B.  French, 

Hon.  S.  O.  Griswold, 

George  W.  Gardner, 

Samuel  C.  Greene, 

General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 


Henry  R.  Hatch, 
G.  E.  Herrick, 
Hopson  Huid, 
L.  E.  Holden, 
Hon.  J.  E.  IngersoU, 
William  S.  Jones, 
Thomas  Kilpatrick, 
Charles  Latimer, 
D.  M.  Marsh, 
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Lee  McBride, 
George  W.  Pack, 
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Stiles  C.  Smith. 
Henry  A.  Stephens, 
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V.  C.  Taylor, 
WiUiam  Taylor, 
Hon.  Daniel  R.  Tilden. 


DONORS  TO  MUSEUM. 


Mrs. }.  A.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  Aurilla  Beckwith, 
C  C.  Baldwin, 

D.  C.  Baldwin,  Elyria, 

C.  E.  Bolton, 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bradford, 
Joseph  Brown,  Kelly's  Island, 
George  P.  Bristal,  Kelly's  Island, 
Mr.  Cameron,  Kelly's  Island, 
Chas.  Carpenter,  Kelly's  Island, 
John  L.  Cole,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 

E.  R.  Collins,  KeUy's  Island, 

D.  W.  Cross, 

L.  Coffinbory,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 


P.  M.  Hitchcock, 

H.  N.  Johnson, 

Chas.  L.  Johnson, 

C.  H.  Keith, 

George  Kelly,  Kelly's  Island,  O., 

Henry  P.  Lauge,  Kelly's  Island,  O., 

S.  M.  Luther,  Garretsville,  O., 

Rev.  R.  Moffett,  E.  Qeveland,  O., 

Neil  Mnnhall, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Moore,  Parkman,  O.. 

John  McMahon,  KeUy's  Island,  O., 

James  McGestigan,  Kelly's  Island,  O., 

Julhis  Neitsel  &  Son, 

Charles  Quinn,  Kelly's  Island, 
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J.  F.  Colbnxnn, 

Mrs.  Amelia  H.  Converse,  Parkman,  O., 

Jacob  Dieffenbach,  Kelly's  Island,  O., 

John  Dean,  Rockport,  O., 

Oscar  Dean,  Kelly's  Island,  O., 

N.  Eggleston.  Solon,  O., 

W.  a  Guyles, 

A.  A.  Graham,  Columbus,  O.. 

Rev.  Wm.  Gaston, 

John  Goodman, 

Theodatus  Garlick,  M.D.,  Bedford,  O., 

Mrs.  A.  B.  B.  Green, 

Anna  Hill, 


Herbie  Russell,  Berea,  O., 
N.  Smith.  Kelly's  Island, 
A.  J.  Snow,  Brecksville,  O., 
Capt.  Thos.  Saunders, 
F.  Vandervier, 

Edmund  Ward,  Kelly's  Island,. 
James  Watkins,  Kelly's  Island, 
J.  T.  Woodford,  Kelly's  Island. 
Levi  Ward,  Kelly's  Island, 
Horatio  Whitney,  Kelly's  Island.. 
I^^wis  B.  Whitney, 
C  E.  Wheeler. 


DONORS  TO  LIBRARY. 


Archaelogical  Institute  of  America,  Boston, 
Amendment  Herald, 

American  Journal  of  Forrestry,  Cincinnati, 
American  Association  for  Advancement  of 

Science,  Salem,  Mass., 
Hon.  John  W.  Allen, 
C.  C.  Baldwin, 

James  A.  Briggs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Sam.  Briggs, 

Henry  A.  Breed,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Boston  Public  Library, 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Washington,  D.  C, 
R.  A.  Brock,  Richmond,  Va., 
Edward  North  Buxton,  London,  Eng. , 
George  P.  Burwell, 
Lyman  Bryant,  Freedom,  O., 
Francis  M.  Boutwell,  Groton,  Mass., 
C.  E.  Bolton. 
Levi  F.  Bauder, 
Wm.  H.  Brew, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Library,  Brooklyn, 
Baltimore  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Robert  Ballard,  Malvern,  Eng., 
Hon.  J.  P.  Bishop,  Elstate  of 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  BufiGdo,  N.  Y., 
Boston  Athaneum,  Boston,  Mass., 
Bostonian  Society,  Boston, 
Robert  Clarke  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Qeveland  Educational  Bureau, 
Catholic  Universe, 
Cleveland  Library  Association, 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  Chamberlain,  Columbus,  O., 
H.  G.  Cleveland, 
Cleveland  Publishing  Co., 
City  of  Boston  (clerk  of),  Boston,  Mass., 
Edmund  }.  Cleveland,  Elizabethtown.N.J., 
Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati,  O., 


Merchants  National  Bank. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Morgan,  New  York  City. 

C.  S.  McCarthy  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
M.  Pierre  Margry.  Paris,  France. 
Mechanics  Institute.  Boston,  Mass. 
Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Fredk.  MuUer  &  Co.,  Amsterdam,  Hollands 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston, 

Mass. 

D.  W.  Manchester. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Trenton,  N.J <^ 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
N.  E.  Manf.  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  St.  John  Newberry. 
J.  M.  Odell. 

Oneida  Historical  Society,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Pierce,  Berea,  Ohio. 
Wm.  Payne. 

E.  C.  Parmelee. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Robert  Patterson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Public  Library,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  H.  Parker,  Berea.  Ohio. 

W.  F.  Poole. 

Geo.  P.  Pomeroy,  U.  S.  Consul.  Cairo,. 
Egypt. 

J.  S.  Prescott,  Warrensville.  Ohio. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Prof.  Charles  Rau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Rockwood. 
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John  L.  Cole»  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 

Stiles  H.  Curtiss, 

Mrs.  £.  C.  Cowles,  Ipswich,  Mass., 
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Geo.  W.  Crossett,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Civil  Engineers  Club. 
-Maj.-Gen.  Geo.  W.  Cullum,   U.  S.  A., 
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Cobden  Club,  Ix)ndon,  Eng. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

Davenport  Academy  of  Science,  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  « 

Amos  Dennison. 

E.  J.  Donnell,  New  York. 
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E.  Dulasse,  Paris,  France. 
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Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

Wm.  H.  Eckman. 
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E.  J.  Farmer. 

David  G.  Francis,  New  York. 
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L.  L.  Haskins. 

Peter  G.  Hanson. 

Hillsdale  College,  Michigan. 

A.  S.  Hollowell. 


Hon.  Harvey  Rice. 

G.  W.  Ranch,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Rev.  F.  Russell,  Mansfield,  Ohia 

Henry  N.  Raymond. 

M.  C.  Reed,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
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Rev.  John  A.  Seymour. 

L.  Strong,  Strongsville,  Ohio. 

H.  B.  Stone,  Cincinnati. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Kansas,  To- 
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State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

James  R.  Stanwood,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Joseph  ^y.  Smith,  Andover,  Ohio. 

C.  O.  Scott. 

Mrs.  M.  a  Sterling. 

Soldiers  Home,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Society  of  Natural  History,  Cincinnati,  O.' 
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BIOGRAPHIES. 

John  Denison  Baldwin,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  died  July  8, 
1883.  He  was  a  life  member  of  our  Society.  He  was  born 
September  28,  1809,  in  Stonington,  a  son  of  Daniel  Baldwin, 
and  of  the  sixth  generation  from  Sylvester  Baldwin,  who  died 
in  June  1637,  on  board  the  ship  Martin  bound  for  'New  Eng- 
land, through  John,  the  youngest  son,  who  settled  in  Stonington. 
Possessed  of  an  active  mind,  he  acquired  by  his  own  efforts  a 
liberal  education,  studying  in  the  divinity  and  law  schools.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale  College.  In 
1833  he  settled  in  North  Bradford  as  a  preacher.  He  acquired  the 
French  and  German  languages,  and  by  1844  had  given  special 
attention  to  archaeology,  wrote  much  for  magazines  and  news- 
papers. He  then  became  editor  of  the  Charter  Oaky  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  of  Hartford,  and  afterwards  of  the  Common" 
wealthy  of  Boston.  In  1859  he  became  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Worcester  Spy^  a  very  old  paper,  which  then  seemed  in 
its  old  age,  but  under  his  care  became  vigorous  and  again  suc- 
cessful.    He  continued  in  the  ownership  of  the  paper,  with  his 
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^ons,  until  his  death.  While  pastor  of  a  church  in  North  Kil- 
lingly,  Conn. ,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  Free-soil 
member,  and  reported  a  bill  for  normal  schools,  which  became 
a  law  in  1850.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Free-soil  party.  By  the  time  he  was  in  Worcester  he  had  be- 
come a  widely  known  and  representative  man.  He  was  a  dele- 
^te  to  the  Republican,  convention  in  i860,  and  was  elected  in 
1862  to  Congress,  and  re-elected  for  two  terms.  He  was  a 
diligent  and  thorough  member.  During  the  last  term,  his  report 
and  speech  on  the  international  copyright  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  author  of  *  Prehistoric  Nations, 
or  Inquiries  Concerning  Some  of  the  Great  People,  and  Civil- 
izations of  Antiquity,  and  their  Relations  to  a  Still  Older  Civil- 
ization of  the  Ethiopians  or  Cushites  of  Arabia',  a  book  of 
much  learning,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  1869.  In  1872 
the  same  firm  issued  a  second  by  him,  *  Ancient  America  in 
Notes  on  American  Archaeology.'  The  last  is  of  most  interest 
to  our  State,  and  was  indirectly  the  occasion  of  his  connection 
with  our  Society.  It  was  a  very  timely  work,  well  illustrated, 
and  did  much  to  foster  the  present  wide  and  general  taste  for 
American  Archaeology.  Although  many  learned  men  have 
since  written,  it  still  justly  maintains  its  high  reputation.  It 
covers  the  field  in  America  as  well  as  a  book  of  the  size  can, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  his  genius — an  active,  energetic  mind, 
distinguished  by  good  sense  and  power.  He  was*  always 
marked  by  wide  intelligence  in  matters  of  all  kinds,  science, 
politics,  religion,  or  history.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans in  the  country  to  take  pictures  by  the  daguerreotype 
process.  Besides  the  above  publication  and  his  newspaper 
work,  he  published  many  articles  in  magazines,  quite  a  number 
of  addresses,  sermons  and  speeches.  In  1847,  there  appeared  a 
volume  'Raymond  Hill  and  Other  Poems,'  of  some  merit,  and 
three  books  on  genealogy.  Two  entitled,  *John  Baldwin  of 
Stonington,  and  His  Descendants,'  and  ^Thomas  Stanton  of 
Stonington,  and  an  Incomplete  Review  of  His  Descendants,' 
were  privately  printed.  With  Rev.  William  Clilft,  he  was 
author  of  a  much  larger  book,  'A  Record  of  the  Descen- 
dants of  Captain  George  Denison,  of  Stonington,  Conn.'     Mr. 
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Baldwin's  learning,  accomplishments  and  usefulness  were  widely- 
varied  in  his  life,  and  he  was  widely  mourned  and  honored  at 
his  death.  He  married,  April  3,  1832,  Lemira  Hathaway,  of 
Dighton,  Mass.  He  left  surviving  him  two  sons,  John  Stanton 
Baldwin  and  Charles  Clinton  Baldwin,  who  continue  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Spy. 

C.  C.  B, 


Henry  C.  Blossom,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  life  members, 
was  born  in  Chester,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  16,  1822. 
His  parents  were  Orrin  and  Laura  (Fellows)  Blossom.  His 
father  came  from  Canandaigua,  New  York.  He  received  an 
ordinary  education  and  then  came  to  Cleveland  and  became  a 
hardware  clerk.  Five  years  after  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  William  Bingham  &  Co.,  and  continued  in  that  connec- 
tion for  thirty-five  years  until  his  death.  In  connection  with 
the  firm  he  has  been  very  prominently  and  successfully  con- 
nected with  the  business  growth  of  Cleveland.  He  died  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  August  18,  1883.  He  married,  in  1850, 
Emma  Louisa  Nash,  of  Willoughby,  who  died  before  him,  and 
left  two  children — a  son,  Henry  S.,  a  member  of  the  same  firm,  ^ 
and  a  daughter,  Josie  C. ,  who  married  C.  Clark,  Mr.  Blossom  was 
a  quiet  but  very  well  known  gentleman.  His  judgment  was 
excellent  in  or  out  of  business,  and  his  whole  bearing  inspired 
confidence.  Nay  more,  it  invited  it,  and  few  probably  gave  to 
friends  and  acquaintances  more  often  confidential  advice  as  to 
their  affairs.  He  had  a  great  kindness  and  tenderness  which  - 
was  felt  and  relied  upon  by  his  business  acquaintance.  His 
was  a  decided  character,  and  his  characteristics  were  those 
which  especially  commended  him  to  the  affection  of  others. 
The  writer  has  examined  many  letters  and  resolutions,  and  the 
traits  marked  are  generally  the  same.  All  felt  first  that  he  was 
kind  and  warm-hearted  as  a  man,  and  true  and  sincere  as  a 
friend.  His  business  associates  recognized  by  resolution,  after 
his  death  and  by  knowledge  in  his  life,  his  uniform  benevo- 
lence, his  generous  hospifality,  his  large  social  nature  and 
genial   companionship.       He   was   a  member   of   the  second 
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♦-church,  ati'd*  his  influence  as  a  citizen  was  uniformly  for  what 

-was  just  and  right 

C.  C.  B. 


,  Lyman  Little,  M.  D.^  was  born  at  Morristown,  Vt.,  Sept.  8, 
i8i  I,  and  died  at  Cleveland,  July  31,  1883.  His  parents,  David 
and  Lucy  Little,  came  from  Connecticut  and  settled  in  Morris- 
town,   having  a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  arrived 

.at  the  age  of  maturity.  Lyman  was  a  close  student,  and  natu- 
rally became  a  teacher.     He  preferred  the  profession  of  medi- 

•  cine.  In  due  time  he  gained  his  diploma  and  practiced  twej\ty 
years,  most  of  the  time  at  Zanesville,  in  this  State.  He  took 
high  rank.  During  the  war  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Tod  to  special  army  medical  and  surgical  duty,  and  his  reports 
were  excellent.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  a  clear 
thinker,  independent  in  thought,  and  accurate  in  conclusion. 
His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  scientific  study  and  reading.    His 

.life  was  active  and  useful.  Of  late  years  he  retired  from 
his  profession  and  resided  in  Cleveland  with  a  handsome  com- 
petency. He  took -quite  an  active  interest  in  our  Society,  and 
at  his  death  was  one  of  our  curators.     He  displayed  in  the 

fcase  of  the  Society  the  same  accurate,  acute  good  sense,  which 
characterized  his  professional  and  business  life.      He   married 

:Sept.  22,  1836,  Elizabeth  G.  Keyes,  of  Sheldon,  Vt,  daughter 
of  Judge  Eluathan  Keyes,  there  from  Hartford,  Conn.     Their 

*one  child,  Sarah  Keyes  Little,  survives,  wife  of  John  Tod,  Esq., 

one   of  our  life  members.     He  married  for  his  second  wife, 

•Cynthia  S.  Hunt,  of  Vermont,  who  survives. 

C.  C.  B. 


William  H.  Price  was  born  in  Freedom,  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York,  January  18,  18 18.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Price,  who  settled  there  from  New  Jersey,  and  his  wife,  Elsie 
Dow,  who  was  from  Vermont.  When  a  boy  he  was  brought  to 
Ohio.  He  studied  law  in  Painesville,  with  the  late  Judge 
Reuben  Hitchcock,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  his  health 
^would  not  permit  the  confinement  and  he  became  a  merchant. 
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In  1856,  he  removed  to  Cleveland  as  a  wholesale  merchant  in 
Yankee  notions.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  retired  from  the 
firm.  In  1868,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Cleveland  Gas 
Company,  and  held  that  position  at  his  death.  Mr.  Price  was 
a  gentleman  of  quick  and  great  intelligence,  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing speaker  and  thinker,  a  terse  and  vfgorous  writer.  He  was 
charming  in  conversation.  Everything,  he  did  bore  the  impress 
of  a  superior  mind.  He  had  a  hearty  interest  in  public  aflairs 
and  although  not  a  politician  for  the  sake  of  politics,  frequently 
made  his  views  felt  in  matters  of  education,  charities  or 
improvements.  He  exercised  an  active  influence  for  what  was 
for  the  best  interests  of  morals  and  religion,  education  or  char- 
ities. Whatever  he  felt  interested  in  he  advocated  with  activity 
of  mind  and  body,  which  always  characterized  him.  He  was  in 
consequence  of  this  a  recognized  character,  permanently  con- 
nected, at  various  times,  with  the  city  Board  of  Education. 
He  was  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  at  his  death  president  of  the  Infirmary  Trustees. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Gas  Light  Association,  and  a  vice-president  from  1873 
to  1879,  when  he  succeeded  General  Charles  Roome  of  New 
York,  as  president,  and  was  succeeded  in  1 881  by  General 
Hickenlooper,  of  Cincinnati.  The  American  Gas  Light  Jour- 
nal states  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  gas 
fraternity.  After  a  long  struggle  with  disease,  he  died  June  8, 
1883.  He  married,  in  1843,  Miss  Martha  Guild,  who  died  be- 
fore him.     He  had  a  son,  William  A.    Price,   and  a  daughter,. 

Laura,  wife  of  Pierson  D.  Briggs,  all  of  this  city. 

C.  C.  B. 


The  late  O.  H.  Marshall,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  a  life  member 
of  this  Society.  When  it  was  proposed  by  us  in  1872  that  the 
United  States  should  purchase  the  historical  papers  of  AT. 
Pierre  Margry^  at  Paris,  Mr.  Marshall  entered  vigorously  into 
the  project.  He  was  a  leading  member  and  an  officer  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  who,  in  his  researches  in  Europe, 
had  seen  some  of  the  documents  collected  or  translated  by 
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Margry,  Their  value  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  was 
fully  appreciated  by  him.  Mr.  Marshall's  reputation  as  an  his- 
torian rested  upon  the  most  solid  foundation.  His  published 
papers  embraced  the  following:  ' ' Champlain's  Expedition 
Against  the  Onondagas,  1613;"  ''Charter  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond to  the  Duke' of  York,  1664;  "  *'  La  Salle  Among  the  Sen- 
ecas,  1669-1670;"  "Voyage  of  the  Griffin,  1679;"  "Marquis 
De  Nonville  Against  the  Senecas,  1687  J  "  "Celoron's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Ohio  River,  1749;"  '*  Discovery  and  Settlement  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier."  From  his  early  youth  he  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  where  he  died  on  the  eleventh  of 
July,  1884,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  The  eulogies  and 
other  public  proceeding  on  his  demise  show  that  a  community 
may  feel  the  loss  of  an  active  private  citizen  more  deeply  than 
that  of  a  public  character.  Mr.  Marshall  was  by  profession  a 
lawyer,  engaged  principally  upon  questions  of  real  estate.  He 
steadily  declined  all  offers  of  office  beyond  those  of  local  insti- 
tutions for  charitable  or  other  purposes  for  the  improvement  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  trustee  of  the 
Buffalo  Savings  Bank  and  of  the  Asylum  for  Indian  Orphan 
Children,  President  of  the  Grosvenor  Library,  and  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Science.  The  Buffalo  His- 
torical Society  was  originated  in  his  office,  and  had  his  unfalter- 
ing support  so  long  as  he  lived.  It  was  in  the  line  of  history 
that  his  literary  talents  became  most  conspicuous.  His  papers 
on  that  subject  are  clear,  perspicuous  and  elegant  compositions. 
As  an  authority  he  was  consulted  by  Francis  Parkman  and 
William  L.  Stone.  The  latter  gentleman  has  published  an 
eulogy  in  the  October  number  of  the  Magazine  of  American 
History,  in  which  it  is  said :  **  He  was  among  the  few  who  are 
greatly  beloved  in  life  and  deeply  regretted  in  death."  Before 
the  Buffalo  bar  William  C.  Bryant  remarked  that  '*  he  sustained 
all  the  relations  of  life  with  exceeding  grace  and  dignity ;  he 
was  judicious,  loving  and  kind,  with  a  heart  as  open  as  the  day 
to  melting  charity."  C.  W. 

Amasa  Stone   was   bom   in   Charlton,   Worcester   County, 
Mass.,  April  27,  18 18.     His  father  had  the  same  name  and  was 
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♦descended  from  an  old  family  of  Waltham,  Mass.  At  twenty 
he  joined  his  brother  in  building  a  church.     In  1839  ^^  became 

f foreman  for  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Howe,  in  erecting  two 
churches  and  several  houses.  He  then  engaged  with  Mr.  Howe 
in  building  the  Howe  truss  bridges.  From  that  time  on  he  was 
engaged  in  building  bridges,*  depot  buildings,  and  railroads. 
In  1845  ^^  was  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven,  Hartford  & 
Springfield  Railroad,  continuing  his  other  business,  but  resigned 
his  office  the  next  year.  He  was  engaged  in  many  promi- 
nent enterprises,  where  he  showed  remarkable  executive  and 
business  ability.  In  1848  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Stillman  Witt  and  Mr.  Frederick  Harbach  to  construct  the  rail- 
road from  Cleveland  to  Columbus,  and  on  its  completion 
became  its  superintendent,  having  in  1850  removed  to  Cleve- 
land. The  same  year  he  became  one  of  the  contractors  to 
build  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula  Railway,  and  in 
1852  became  director  in  both  railroads,  which  offices  he  held 
many  years.  In  1857  ^^  became  president  of  the  C.  P.  &  A. 
R.  R.  Co.  which  office  he  held  twelve  years.  For  several  years 
he  was  also  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  R.  R.  Co. , 

.and  was  for  some  time  a  director  of  the  New  York  Central  R.  R. 
Co.,  as  well  as  managing  director  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern.  He  held  many  other  offices  as  railroad  presi- 
dent,   director,  etc.     He    had    a    remarkable    combination  of 

^engineering,  building  and  business  ability.  He  was  twice  in  suc- 
cession the  chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cleveland,  and  with  his  great  wealth 

.and  earnest  purpose  and  energy  a  very  important  auxilliary 
in  any  work  it  undertook.  In  later  years  h^  was  interested  in 
many  public  charities,  to  which  he  liberally  contributed,  and 

-erected  several  buildings  for  the  orphans  of  Cleveland— one  for 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  His  last  public  enterprise  of  the  sort 
was   Adelbert   College,    at  Cleveland,  to  which  he*  promised 

-$500,000.  He  himself  superintended  the  plans  for  buildings, 
and  expended  more  money  than  he  expected,  so  tM&t  on  his 
decease  his  devisees  donated  $100,000  in  addition.  No  gentle- 
man of  Cleveland  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  enterprises  of 
<Cleveland,  and  no  one  ^as  so  sure  to  carry  out  his  projects 
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with  success.  He  died  May  ii,  1883,  leaving  a  very  large 
estate.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  daughters — the  oldest  Clara, 
the  wife  of  John  Hay,  the  well  known  litterateur  and  states 
man;  the  younger,  Flora,  married  Samuel  Mather.  He  had 
one  son,  who  was  drowned  while  a  student  at  Yale.  His  name 
was  Adelbert,  and  the  college  so  liberally  endowed  by  Mr. 
Stone  was  named  in  his  honor.  Though  an  ambitious  and 
energetic  man,  Mr.  Stone  preferred  that  his  son's  name  should 
be  perpetuated  rather  than  his  own.  It  was  understood  that 
the  loss  of  this  son  was  a  grievous  one. 

C  C  B. 


Samuel  Williamson  was  born  in  Crawford  County,  Penn., 
March  16,  1808.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent  and  son  of  Samuel 
and  Isabella  (McQueen)  Williamson.  His  father  came  over  the 
mountains  from  Cumberland  County  in  1800.  May  10,  1800, 
he  removed  with  his  brother  to  Cleveland,  where  he  was  a  lead- 
ing citizens  and  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
His  son  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Penn.,  in  1829. 
He  read  law  in  Cleveland,  was  admitted  in  1835,  the  same  year 
went  into  partnership  with  Leonard  Case,  and  in  1836  was 
elected  county  auditor.  He  held  that  office  eight  years  when 
he  again  practiced  law  until  1872,  when  he  retired.  He  had 
been  many  years  an  officer  and  counsel  of  the  Society  for 
Savings,  a  very  large  institution,  and  having  some  $10,000,000 
deposits,  was  elected  its  president,  in  which  office  he  continued 
until  his  death,  January  14,  1884.  He  held  many  other  offices 
of  political,  public  and  business  trusts.  He  was  in  all  these 
places  possessed  of  great  influence,  whether  as  railroad  director, 
in  the  City  Council,  Board  of  Education  or  Legislature.  While 
in  the  State  Senate  he  was  a  very  leading  member.  He  was 
for  twenty-three  years  president  of  the  First*  Presbyterian  So- 
ciety. He  was  a  man  of  quiet,  grave  and  studious  habits, 
learned  in  law,  remarkably  sound  in  judgment  not  only  in  law 
but  in  business  and  active  life,  interested  at  all  times  in  the 
public  welfare,  and  wise   in  all  his  methods  and  views.      He 
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was  for  quite  a  number  of  years  treasurer  of  our  Society,  and 
very  intelligently  and  efficiently  useful  in  other  ways.  He  was 
universally  respected  and  as  universally  beloved,  and  perhaps 
as  widely  known  and  influential  in  Cuyahoga  County  as  any 
gentleman  living.  Mr.  Williamson  left  a  widow,  nee  Mary 
Tisdale;  three  sons — ^Judge  S.  E.  Williamson  of  Cleveland, 
George  T.  Williamson  of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  James  D.  William- 
son of  Norwalk. 

C.  C.  B. 
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Col.  Bradstreet's  Misfortunes  on  Lake  Erie  in  1 764. 


Id  my  early  history  of  Cleyeland,  pub- 
lished in  1867,  may  ie  found  an  interest- 
ing paper  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  P.  Eirtland 
upon  the  wreckage  of  Col.  Bradstreet's 
boats  at  McMahon's  creek,  in  this  county. 
Prof.  Eirtland  had  examined  the  relics  of 
the  expedition,  some  of  which  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  Western  Beserye  Histor- 
ical Society  at  Cleyeland. 

The  records  of  military  operations  on 
Lake  Erie  at  that  time  are  tiot  complete 
enough  to  be  satisfaciory.  Since  1867  ef- 
forts naye  been  made  in  eyery  direction 
that  had  promise  of  success  to  collect  more 
eyidence.  The  results  are  giyen  in  tracts 
13  and  14  of  this  Society  for  1875. 

When  the  historian  John  Lathrop  Mot- 
ley was  the  United  States  Minister  at  Lon- 
don, he  brought  about  a  thorough  search — 
under  the  good  offices  of  the  British  Pre- 
mier— of  the  public  records,  hoping  to  find 
the  official  report  of  Colonel  Bradstreet. 
It  was  not  found,  but  some  yaluable  letters 
were  discoyered,  of  which  copies  were 
furnished  to  us.  Afterwards  the  search 
was  renewed  by  James  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  made  yaluable  historical  notes. 


In  1872  General  Bobert  S.  Schenck,  of 
01)io,  who  was  then  minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  made  another  effort  to  clear 
up  the  obscurities  relating  to  1764.  The 
English  Premier  and  officials  courteously 
gaye  access  to  the  records,  and  some  addi- 
tional information  was  gained.  The  late 
Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  of  Lowyille,  New 
York,  a  life  member  of  the  Western  Be- 
serye Historical  Society  and  an  indefati- 
?:able  student  of  local  history,  went  care- 
ully  oyer  the  published  and  unpublished 
documente  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  furnished 
the  Society  what  was  found  there  bearing 
upon  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Bradstreet, 
whose  priyate  papers  are  in  the  hands  of 
his  descendants  but  carefully  kept  from  the 
public.  The  Bey.  H.  A.  Homes,  Librarian 
of  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  examined 
the  yoluminous  correspondence  preserved 
there  relating  to  colonial  events,  and  the 
newspapers  of  that  period.  Whatever  was 
brought  to  light  by  these  researches  was 
published  in  tracts  13  and  14  in  1872.  My 
present  purpose  is  to  give  a  general  ab- 
stract of  the  paper?  relating  to  Brad- 
street's  expedition  and  its  misfortunes,  as 
far  as  we  have  them. 
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Sir  Wm.  Johnson  wm  th«n  General  Sa- 

Ssrintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
ritish  Colonies.  He  came  with  Brad- 
street  from  Oswego  to  Niagara  in  July,  to 
hold  a  general  conncil  with  the  western 
tribes,  and  if  possible  to  avoid  an  Indian 
war.  Several  thousand  red  men  of  the 
lake  conntrj  as  far  as  Green  Bay  were 
there;  also  representatives  of  five  of  the 
Six  Nations  in  New  York. 

The  Belawares  of  Ohio,  encouraged  hj 
the  Shawnees,  the  great  mischief-makers 
among  the  western  tribes,  were  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senecas  of  western  New 
York,  hoping  to  prevent  their  attendance 
at  the  council.  Colonel  Bradstreet's  com- 
mand of  11 95 regular  snd  provincial  troops, 
with  about  800  friendly  Indians,  were  a 
decided  check  to  the  warlike  designs  of  the 
Senecas.  The  Delawares  and  Shawnees 
concluded  to  resort  to  diplomacy.  After 
much  palaver  Sir  William  concluded  to 
advise  the  advance  of  Bradstreet  to  De- 
troit, under  the  instructions  of  General 
Gage. 

Colonel  Bouquet  was  then  at  Pittsburg, 
with  about  the  same  force,  also  under  orders 
to  invade  the  Ohio  country  in  case  negotia 
tions  failed.    Colonel  Bradstreet  crossed 
the  Niagara  portage  from  Lewiston  to  Fort 
Schloss  on  tne  7th  of  August.    His  boats, 
which  were  43  feet  length  of  keel,  carrying 
27  men  and  their  supplies,  reached  Fort 
Erie,  opposite  Buffalo,  on   the  8th,  and 
advanced  seven   miles  along    the    nocth 
»hore.    On  the  9th  the  command,  with  its 
Indian  allies,  crossed  to  the  south  shore, 
reaching  the  Ance  aux  Feuilles,  or  the  bay 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  where  he  w^  met  by  deputa- 
tions of  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares  of 
the  Muskingum.    Not  being  well  posted  in 
Indian  intrigues  he  made  a  treaty  with 
them,  on  the  strength  of  their  promise  to 
deliver  all  their  white  prisoners  at  San- 
dusky Bay.    He  then  proceeded  to  Detroit, 
from  whence  a  battalion  of  the  45th  regi- 
ment was  dispatched  by  vessel  to  form  a 
garrison  at  Mackinaw.     Pen tiac's  uprising 
in  1763  had  annihilated  the  garrison  at  old 
Fort  Mackinaw,  and  destroyed  the  fort. 
There  were  in  1764  four  British  schooners 
on  the  upper  lakes — the  Gladwin,  Boston, 
Victory,  and  another,  which   made    the 
transportation  of  supplies   equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  military  service. 

How  many  troops  were  left  at  Detroit, 
or  how  many  there  were  in  the  command 
at  Sandusky  Bav,  whether  regular,  provin- 
cial or  Indian,  does  not  appear  in  the  doc- 
uments within  my  reach.    Colonel  Brad- 


street formed  a  camp  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  bay,  near  where  the  portage  reaches  it 
from  the  mouth  of  Portage  river  at  Ottowa. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
here  he  awaited  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  the  bay  of  Erie. 
Colonel   Bouquet    and    General  Gage 

S laced  the  true  value  upon  that  solemn 
ocument.  Colonel  Bouquet  was  ordered 
to  move  on  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
towns,  and  Colonel  Bradstreet  to  march  to 
the  Scioto  planes.  He  had  dispatched 
Captain  Morris  up  the  Maumee  to  the 
forks,  now  Fort  yiTayne,  Indiana,  to  confer 
with  Uie  Miamis.  Captain  Morris  met 
Pontiac  there  in  a  very  surly  mood.  The 
Captain  and  his  guides  were  severely  treat- 
ed, but  Pontiac,  like  the  Shawnees,  was 
ready  to  send  messengers  to  Bradstreet. 
This  officer  had  become  educated  in  Indian 
promises,  and  declined  to  meet  any  one 
but  Pontiac  himself. 

At  the  falls  of    Sandusky  river,   now 
Fremont,  Ohio,  he  discovered  that  his  boats 
could  not  ascend  the  channel  any  further. 
His  New  York  Indian  allies  could  have 
done  it  in  their  canoes,  but  they  declined 
to  move  against  the  Delawares.    At  least 
a  month  of  inaction  passed  at  the  British 
camp,  extending  to  the  middle  of  October. 
On  the  17th,   Col.  Bradstreet  concluded 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  remain  longer,  and 
proceeded  in  his  boats  along  the  shore  to- 
wards Niagara.    On  the  evening  of  the 
19th  the  little  army  encamped  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  west  of  Rocky  River, 
on  a  limited   piece  of    level  ground   at 
McMahonU  Run.    In  the  night  there  oc- 
curred one  of  those  sudden  agitations  of 
the  water   which  are  common  on  these 
lakes,  similar  to  what  happened  at  Cleve- 
land and  along  the  shore  from  Sandusky 
to  Erie  on  the  22d  of  June,  1882.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  batteaux  were  wrecked,  and 
most  of  their  lading  lost.    Probably  the 
Indians,    according    to'  their    invariable 
usage,  had  drswn  their  canoes  far  enough 
on  shore  to  save  them.   As  usual,  this  ti&l 
wave  was  followed  by  a  storm. 

The  morning  of  the  20th  showed  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  misfortune.  How  many  men 
were  without  boats  cannot  be  stated,  bat 
the  capacity  of  the  twenty-five  that  were 
broken  up  was  about  700.  The  scene,  and 
forebodings  of  the  troops,  must  have  been 
of  the  most  dismal  character.  Detroit  was 
the  nearest  English  post.  Pitabnrg  was 
not  furnished  with  subsistence  for  such  a 
body  of  man.  It  is  full  200  miles  to 
Niagars.    It  appears  scarcely  credible^  bat 
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the records  seems  to  say  that  the  command 
got  on  board  of  the  remaining  boats, 
probably  including  canoes,  and  on  the  22d 
proceeded  to  Grand  Biver,  in  Lake  county, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  Here 
they  were  detained  by  a  continaoas  gale 
until  the  29th.  Col.  Bradstreet  determined 
lo  send  a  portion  of  the  command  along 
the  shore  on  foot,  to  be  'relieved  and  sup- 
plied by  the  boats  coasting  abreast  of 
them.  It  was  discovered  that  even  by 
this  mode  their  provisions  would  not  hold 
out  until  Fort  Erie  could  be  reached. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  provincials  were 
directed  to  march  along  the  trails  parallel 
to  the  shore  killing  what  game  they  could. 
The  flotilla  pushed  on  for  Fort  Erie  from 
whence  supplies  were  to  be  hurried  back, 
for  the  relief  of  the  party  on  shore. 
Although  we  have  the  journal  of  Capt. 
DeGarmo  of  Bradstreet's  command,  there 
are  so  many  blanks  that  it  gives  very  little 
information.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  unusual  suffering  in  the  land 
party.  Major  Mante  states  that  no  lives 
were  lost  at  Rocky  Biver.  On  entering 
the  Oswego  River  a  vessel  called  a  ''enow," 
filled  with  troops,  was  wrecked,  and  its 
lading  lost,  but  no  soldiers. 

The  most  distressing  part  of  the  expe- 
dition occurred  on  the  march  from  Oswego 
to  Albany  in  the  month  of  December. 
Expeditions,  where  the  troops  are  con- 


veyed in  open  boats  on  these  lakea,  are 
very  hazardous.  Those  used  by  Major 
Rogers  in  1760,  going  to  the  relief  of  De- 
troit, were  larger  than  those  of  Major 
Wilkins  in  1763,  or  of  Col.  Bradstreet  in 
1764.  Such  craft  are  of  necessity  deeply 
laden  and  badly  managed.  Of  these  three 
expeditions,  two  became  disastrous  wrecks, 
and  they  were  the  last  experiments  in  that 
line  of  transportation.  If  vessels  could 
not  be  had,  light  Indian  canoes,  capable 
of  landing  anywhere,  are  the  safest  of 
all  craf  I. 

Chas.  Whittlesey. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  its  rooms  on  the  evening  of  May  25th,  1886.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  President  Whittlesey,  Hon.  John  W.  Allen  presided. 
The  anaual  report  of  the  Secretary,  C.  C.  Baldwin,  was  read, 
approved,  and  ordered  printed.  It  is  hereto  appended.  The 
report  of  the  Treasurer  was  also  submitted  and  approved. 

The  following  elections  were  made : 

Presidtnt^ 

Coi..  Chables  Whittlesey. 

Vice  Presidents — 

D.  W.  Cross,  J.  H.  Saboent,  W.  P.  FooGi  Sam  Briggs. 

EleeUve  Curatora — 

For  term  expiring^  M&y,  1887— Holding  over  from  election  In  M&y,  1884. 

C.  C.  Baij>wii«,  Ruthebfosd  B.  Hates,  Stiles  H.  Cubtiss. 

For  term  expiring  May,  1888. 

John  W.  Allen,  Douglas  Pebkins,  Chables  Whittlesey. 

For  term  expiring  May,  1889. 

Levi  F.  Baudeb,  Peteb  Hitchcock,  Hekby  N.  Johnson. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

C.  C.  Baldwin. 

Recording  Secretary. 

D.  W.  Manchesteb. 

Treasurer — 

John  B.  Fbench. 


Librarian — 

D.  W.  Manchesteb. 


D.  W.  MANCHESTER,  Recording  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT-1886. 
The  last  year  has  been  one  of  quiet  growth. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  have 
been  unable  to  give  the  usual  attention  to  the  matters  of  the 
Society. 

President  Whittlesey  has  been  steadily  confined  to  his 
house,  and  Secretary  Baldwin  has  been  steadily  engaged  in 
other  matters,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  called 
by  his  duties  to  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  general  increase  in  public  interest  in  historical  mat- 
ters has  been  marked. 

The  Library  has  been  more  read  for  purposes  of  historical 
research  and  writing,  and  the  Museum  has  received  constant 
attention  from  many  visitors. 

VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  from  May  Ist,  1885,  to  May  1st, 
1886,  was  about  6,000,  and  the  number  the  previous  year  was 
about  the  same. 

The  rooms  are  open  from  one  to  four  every  afternoon. 
There  are  frequent  requests  to  have  them  opened  more 
hours,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public  to  do  so,  and  it  would  be  well  to  comply  with  the 
requests  if  the  public,  or  a  portion  of  it,  will  contribute  the 
necessary  expense. 

Visitors  often  attempt  to  enter  the  rooms  when  they  are 
not  open,  and  their  number  would  be  considerably  increased 
were  we  able  to  keep  open  in  the  forenoon  as  well. 
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A  few  weeks  since  the  Board  voted  to  charge  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  ten  cents  except  to  memhers  and  their  fanulies. 
The  result  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  which,  with  the 
very  limited  income  of  the  Society,  promises  substantial 
help  to  its  funds  without  apparently  much  diminishing  the 
number  of  desirable  visitors. 

MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  naturally  attracts  the  most  attention  from 
the  general  public. 

The  number  of  the  donors  to  the  Museum  for  the  last  two 
years  (since  the  last  printed  report)  is  seventy-seven. 

The  number  of  articles  has  been  3,332,  idcluding  the  be- 
quest of  Henry  L.  Goodman. 

The  most  notable  donations  have  been  that  bequest — of 
the  collections  of  coins  made  by  the  late  Alfred  T.  Goodman 
(formerly  an  officer  of  this  Society)  and  that  made  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Goodman  himself. 

The  collection  was  received  from  John  G.  White,  Esq.,  the 
executor  of  Mr.  Goodman,  and  numbers  two  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  coins  and  medals  and  an  obelisk 
case  which  contains  a  considerable  share  of  the  collection. 
It  will  be  entitled  the  "  Goodman  Collection,"  in  memory  of 
its  donor. 

The  "  Sons  of  St.  George  "  have  contributed  a  carved  oak 
frame  for  the  wreath  presented  by  Queen  Victoria  at  the 
funeral  of  President  Garfield.  The  oak  is  from  a  part  of  an 
old  bridge  built  and  opened  to  commemorate  the  battle  oj 
Waterloo,  and  was  said  to  have  been  three  hundred  years 
old  at  the  time  it  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge. 
It  is  very  handsomely  carved  by  Miss  A.  M.  Strong. 

The  donation  of  the  original  portrait  of  Hon.  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  painted  by  the  late  Alonzo  M.  Pease,  was  men- 
tioned in  the  last  report.    The  names  of  the  donors  are  : 

J.  H.  Wade.  W.  H.  Harris. 

John  I).  BockefeUer.  S.  L.  Mather. 

Selah  Chamberlain.  John  Hay. 
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Hower  &  Higbee.  S.  H.  CurtisB. 

Herald  PublishiDg  Co.  Wm.  Chisholm. 

J.  N.  Qiidden.  Samael  Mather. 

B.  Roae.  R.  R.  Rhodes. 

George  Mjgatt.  J.  L.  Woods. 

Thos.  Kilpatrick.  J.  Sohriber  &  Co. 

Joseph  Perkias.  Rose  &  Neff. 

H.  R.  Hatch.  H.  S.  Jalier. 

Edmand  P.  Morgan.  ^  Laaer  &  Yost 

H.  P.  Weddell.  J.  W.  Cary. 

T.  P.  Handy.  Wm.  J.  McKinnie. 

Edwin  Cowles.  Childs,  Groff  &  Co. 

Thomas  Axworthj.  Benton,  Mjers  &  Co. 

Dan.  P.  Eells.  D.  W.  Clarke. 

Thos.  H.  White.  O.  B.  Skinner. 

W.  J.  Boardman.  George  Hojt. 

Alva  Bradly.  The  Penny  Press. 

Horace  Hatchins.  G.  H.  Warmington. 

The  total  was  fi79. 

H.  N.  Johnson,  Esq.,  curator  of  the  Society,  who  has  been 
stationed  at  Eellej's  Island,  has  contributed  many  interest- 
ing articles  from  that  very  interesting  locality. 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton  is  deserving  of  especial  mention. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wheeler,  our  late  lamented  librarian, 
planned  an  extensive  series  of  photograph  and  other  por- 
traits of  pioneers  and  noted  citizens.  After  his  health  was 
such  that  he  could  not  act  as  librarian,  he  still  made 
extensive  collections,  and  his  heartfelt  interest  in  the  mat* 
ter  and  his  valuable  contributions  ceased  only  with  his  life* 

THE   LIBRARY. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  have  been : 

Pamphlets, 867 

Bound  Books, 356 

Papers,  260 

The  donations  to  the  Library  were  made  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty -seven  donors,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  a  list 
following. 


t  • 
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The  donations  most  worthy  of  note  are  those  of  Col. 
Whittlesey,  our  President,  who  has  donated  his  library.  Hia 
collections  have  been  made  during  many  years  while  hia 
attention  has  been  especially  given  to  "  Ohio,"  and  many  are 
scarce  and  of  great  value  to  the  Society. 

Other  considerable  donors  are :  Hon.  R.  M.  Stimson,  of 
Marietta  (whose  donations  are  of  unique  value,  and  made 
with  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  what  is  of  most  value  to 
us.)  D.  W.  Manchester,  Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  of  Boston, 
and  P6ter  G.  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  and  S.  N.  Sanford, 
Esq.,  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  M.  Barlow  has  presented  his  privately 
printed  and  very  scarce  and  Valuable  book,  "Notes  on  Col- 
umbus," a  unique  and  expensive  volume,  finely  illustrated 
(with  photographs.) 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  officers  Whittlesey  and  Baldwin 
to  look  after  memberships,  the  number  of  annual  members 
during  the  last  two  years  has  not  largely  increased,  save  as 
Mr.  Manchester,  acting  as  librarian  since  January,  1886,  has 
found  time  to  devote  to  it,  he  having  secured  some  fifteen 
new  members.  The  matter  only  needs  active  attention  to 
see  a  large  increase.  This  is  very  desirable  for  every  reason. 
The  names  of  members  of  all  kinds  follow  this  report. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  : 

Tract  61,  July,  1884.  Survejs  of  the  Pablic  Lands  in  Ohiu,  by  President 
Whittlesey. 

Tract  62,  Nov.,  1884.  The  Corporate  Birth  and  Growth  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland — An  Address  to  the  Early  Settlers'  Association,  Cleveland,  by  Hon. 
6.  O.  Griswold. 

Tract  63,  Nov.,  1884.  The  Geographical  History  of  Ohio—An  Address  to 
the  Pioneers  of  Mahoning  Valley,  at  Youngstowo,  by  C.  C.  Baldwin. 

Tract  64.  Map  and  Description  of  Northeastern  Ohio,  by  Rev.  John 
Heckewelder,  1796. 

Tract  65.    Annual  Meeting  of  1884. 

There  should  have  been  more. 
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Since  the  first  of  May  1886,  bat  before  the  printing  of 
this  report,  Tract  66  was  printed,  containing  the  last  and 
final  contributions  of  Col.  Whittlesey  to  the  literature  of 
Gen.  Bradstreet's  unfortunate  expedition  in  1764. 

LECTURES. 

During  the  last  year  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  the 

rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  proved  to  be  of 
much  interest.  The  exercises  were  quite  varied,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  special  report  of  these  meetings  made  by  Secre- 
tary Manchester,  and  following  hereto,  and  it  is  fully  demon- 
strated that  they  may  be  maintained. 

Especial  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  J.  P.  McLean,  whose  very 
able  lecture,  finely  illustrated  with  a  calcium  light,  was  not 
only  without  expense,  but  money  in  pocket  to  the  Society. 

In  this  connection  thanks  should  be  expressed  to  Judge 
Stevenson  Burke,  Vice  President  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R'y. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Rev.  H.  M.  Ladd,  D.  D.,  for  the  use 
of  his  light. 

FINANCE. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 

Last  two  years  have  been $1^305.28 

The  total  expenses  hare  been     .....        1,279.13 

Leaving  a  balance  of        -        -        -        -  $26.15 

paid  over  to  the  new  Treasurer. 

These  receipts  should  show  in  the  future  a  considerable 
increase  from  annual  memberships  and  from  admission  fees. 
If  generous  people  knew  how  much  can  be  done  in  this 
Society  with  a  little  money,  the  funds  of  the  Society  should 
also  rapidly  increase. 

The  endowment  of  the  Society  is  at  present  a  fund 
amounting  to  about  $10,000,  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  William 
Bingham,  Trustee  and  survivor  of  Hon.  Jesse  P.  Bishop 
and  George  Willey,  formerly  co-Trustees. 

LIBRARIAN. 

During  the  year  1884,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wheeler,  the  librarian 
of  the  Society,  became  so  feeble  that  it  was  evident  he  should 
not  be  asked  to  continue  in  his  office,  and  connection  with 
it  was  severed  on  that  account.    His  fidelity  to  the  Society 
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has  been  great,  and  it  was  with  much  regret  that  the  Board 
foand  that  they  must  separate  from  him,  and  Mr.  Wheeler's 
sorrow  was  as  great.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  seemed  to  plan 
and  live  for  the  Society,  and  an  extensive  line  of  portraits, 
of  various  sorts,  attests  his  affection  for  it  after  he  ceased 
his  official  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Daniel  Holmes  succeeded  him  from  August,  1884,  to 
January,  1886,  when  other  duties  called  him  from  the  rooms. 
His  administration  was  faithful,  and  he  was  very  systematic 
in  his  duties.  The  Board  regretted  his  departure,  and  are 
glad  that  he  is  still  interested  in  the  Society. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Manchester,  the  present 
Recording  Secretary.  Mr.  Manchester  has  in  a  high  degree 
unusual  ability  in  his  place.  He  has,  as  well,  a  great  taste 
for  historical  and  antiquarian  research  as  well  as  tact  and 
good  sense  in  business.  He  took  the  place  temporarily.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  find  it  not  too  inconvenient  to 
continue. 

OBITUARIES. 

There  follows  the  certain  sad  duty  of  remembering  our 
deceased  comrades,  and  there  are  appended  to  this  report 
obituaries  of  the  following  life  members : 

Mr.  Alya  Bradlej. 

Genera)  John  H.  Devereax. 

TheodatuB  Osrlich,  M.  D.,  of  Bedford. 

FrankUn  B.  Hough,  M.  D.,  of  LowyiUe,  New  York. 

Mr.  George  Mjgatt. 

Hon.  £ben  Newton,  of  Canfield. 

Mr.  Joseph  Perkins. 

Mr.  George  Willey. 

Hon.  F.  D.  Parish,  an  honorary  member. 

There  follows  also  a  notice  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wheeler. 

The  loss  of  the  Society  is  very  great  in  the  death  of  Mr. 

Joseph  Perkins.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society, 
a  curator  from  the  beginning,  and  a  constant  and  able  friend 
who  contributed  generously  at  all  times  with  his  purse  and 
good  sense  to  the  success  of  our  Society. 

C.  C.  Baldwin, 

Corresponding  Secretarj. 
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*  PATRONS. 


C.  C.  Baldwin,  Leoaaid  Case,  William  J.  Gordon* 

JoMph  PerUnsy  John  F.  Warner. 


tLIFE 

Jarvis  M.  Adams. 
John  W.  Allen. 
Mies  Sarah  L.  Andrews. 
P.  H.  Babcook. 
L.  F.  Bander. 
William  J;  Boardman. 

C.  C.  Baldwin. 

D.  C.  Baldwin,  Eljria. 
N.  C.  Baldwin. 
Dndley  Baldwin. 
Sermonr  Baldwin,  filyria. 
Samnel  Prentiss  Baldwin. 
A.  E.  Bnell. 

W.  S.  Chamberlain. 

WiUiam  Chisholm. 

A.  G.  ColweU. 

D.  W.  Crof  s. 

8.  H.  Cnrtiss. 

John  L.  Cole. 

K.  K.  CuUer. 

Wm.  M.  Darlington,  PitUbnrgh,  Pa. 

L.  C.  Draper,  Madison,  Wis. 

John  Erwin. 

M.  F.  Force,  Cincinnati. 

A.  W.  Fairbanks. 

WilUam  P.  Fogg. 

Charles  Oordon. 

W.  J.  Gordon. 

Miss  L.  T.  GaUford. 

C.  F.  Glaser. 

T.  P.  Handy. 

8.  V.  Harkness. 

H.  A.  Haryej. 

C.  C.  Hale. 

Peter  M.  Hitchcock. 

L.  E.  Holden. 


MEMBERS. 

Colgate  Hoyt. 

Miss  M.  E.  Ingersoll. 

H.  N.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  F.  Jndson. 

Kent  Jarris,  Jr.,  Massillon,  O. 

M.  M.  Jonei,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mjron  R.  Keith. 

Horace  Kelley. 

Benson  J.  Lossing,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y. 

8.  L.  Mather. 

James  Monroe,  Oberlin,  O. 

E.  P.  Morgan. 
Charles  Paine. 
Donglas  Perkins. 

George  T.  Perkins,  Akron,  O. 
Jacob  B.  Perkins. 
Joseph  Perkins,  Jr. 
L.  Lewis  Perkins. 

F.  W.  Patnam,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rafus  P.  Ranney. 

J.  D.  Rockefeller. 

J.  F.  Ryder. 

J.  H.  Salisbury. 

John  H.  Sargent. 

C.  O.  Scott. 

W.  H.  Smith,  Chicago. 

Silas  M.  Stone. 

W.  8.  Streator. 

John  Tod. 

Amos  Townsend. 

J.  J.  Tracy. 

J.  H.  Wade. 

J.  H.  Wade,  Jr. 

H.  P.  Weddell. 

E.  N.  Winslow. 

Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey. 


*  Patrona  are  those  whose  cash  donations  have  been  not  less  than  9500  each, 
t  Life  memberships  are  tlOO  each. 
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DECEASED  LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcetter,  Mem. 

T.  6.  Beckwith. 

Henry  C.  Blossom. 

Jadge  Jesse  P.  Bishop. 

General  L.  V.  Bierce. 

Alva  Bradley. 

Leonard  Case. 

Oscar  A.  Childs. 

H.  M.  Chapin. 

Hon.  William  Collins. 

Ahira  Cobb. 

General  J.  H.  Deyereax. 

General  James  A.  Garfield. 

Theodatus  Garlick,  M.D. 


Franklin  B.  Hough,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Judge  T.  M.  Kelley. 

J.  P.  Kirtland,  LL.D. 

Judge  William  G.  Lane. 

I.  A.  Lapham,  LL.D.,  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Marshall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  Mjgatt. 

Hon.  Eben  Newton. 

Hon.  William  8.  C.  Otis. 

Joseph  Perkins. 

H.  B.  Tuitle. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Tayler. 

Randall  P.  Wade. 

George  Willey. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Linus  Austin. 

Elroy  M.  Avery, 

A.  T.  Anderson. 

£.  I.  Baldwin. 

General  James  Barnett. 

William  H.  Barns. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

William  Bingham. 

W.  H.  Brew. 

Sam.  Briggs. 

T.  H.  Brooks. 

N.  P.  Bowler. 

Hon.  Stevenson  Burke. 

C.  C.  Carlton. 

Selah  Chamberlain. 

Edward  D.  Childs. 

James  D.  Cleveland. 

H.  G.  Cleveland. 

Miss  Jessie  Cohen. 

Joseph  Colwell. 

C.  C.  Dews  toe. 

Colonel  John  Dempsev. 

George  H.  Ely. 

Alfred  Eyears. 

George  Faulhnber. 

John  B.  French. 

F.  C.  Gallup. 

W.  R.  Garberson. 

George  W.  Gardner. 

Samuel  C.  Greene. 

Hon.  S.  O.  Griswold. 

General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 


Henry  R.  Hatch. 

G.  E.  Herrick. 

E.  L.  Hessenmueller. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
L.  E.  Holden. 
Hopson  Hurd. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Ingersoll. 
William  S.  Jones. 
Phil.  H.  Keese. 
Thomas  Eilpatrick. 
D.  H.  Kimberly. 

H.  W.  Kitchen. 
Charles  Latimer. 

C.  C.  Lee. 

D.  M.  Marsh. 

D.  W.  Manchester. 
Lee  McBride. 
George  W.  Pack. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons. 
B.  F.  Phinney. 

E.  L.  Rich. 
Ralph  R.  Root. 

Geo.  Plummer  Smith,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Stiles  C.  Smith. 

Henry  A.  Stephens. 

George  H.  Stone. 

N.  O.  Stone. 

V.  C.  Taylor. 

WiUiam  Taylor. 

Hon.  Daniel  R.  Tilden. 

H.  N.  Whiibeck. 

J.  W.  Willard. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Bancroft,  Hon.  Geo.  New  York  City.     Parkman,  Francia,  Bostoni  Mats. 
Bullock,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Worcesteri  Maw.    Thurman,  Hon.  Allen  G.,  Columbas,  O. 

Wilder,  Hon.  Marshall  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS.  .     » 


Atkinson,  Maj.B.  J.,  Washington,  D.C 
Amorj,  Thos.  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brinkerhoff,  Gen.  IT.,  Mansfield,  O. 
Batcheller,  Judge  Geo.  8.,  Saratoga 

Spring,  N.  Y. 
Bauman,  Francis  S.,  Millersburg,  Pa. 
Bond,  B.  A.,  Bichmond,  Ya. 
Brock,  B.  A.,  Richmond,  Ya. 
Broadhead,  Chas.,  Bethlehem. 
Butterfield,  C.  W.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Biddle,  Charles  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Beach,  W.  W..  Springfield,  O. 
Burnes,  Chas.  DeF.,  New  York. 
Bartlett,  J.  B.,  Providence,  E.  I. 
Bell,  Chas.  H.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Cass,  Hon.  Geo.  W.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Carter,  Hon.  D.  K.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Comegys,  C.  G.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Clinton,  Judge  George  W.,  Buffalo, 

N.Y. 
Colburn,  Jeremiah,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cooke,  Jay,  New  York  City. 
Clarke,  Bobert,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Clarke,  Jas.  Freeman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clymer,  John  B.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
Clymer,  Hi  ester,  Beading,  Pa. 
Campbell,  John,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clarke,  Samuel  C,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clarke,  Bev.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dunlevy,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Lebanon,  O. 
Durrie,  D.  S.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
Delano,  J.  S.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 
Dexter,  Julius,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Draper,  C.  T.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Follett,  Gran,  Sandusky,  O. 
Folger,  Lt.  Com.  W.  M.,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Green,  Samuel  A.,  M.D.,Bo8ton,  Mass. 
Hoadley,  Charles  J.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hance,  J.  C,  New  Philadelphia,  O. 
Hitchcock,  Peter,  Burton,  O. 
Hamilton, A.  Boyd,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Header,  A.  J.  Celina,  O. 
Hoffman,  B.  F.,  Warren,  O. 
HUl,  Dr.  Geo.  W.,  Ashland,  O. 
Hoyt,  Albert  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hall,  Hilard,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Jordan,  John,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Johnson,  Charles  B.,  Worcester,  Maas. 
Lloyd,  Frederick,  Iowa  City,  la. 
LoBsing,  B.  J.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Lawrence,  Hon.  Wm.,  Bellefontaine,  O. 
Moore,  Geo.  H.,  New  York  City. 
Miller,  Gen.  Wm.  H.,  Harrlsburgh,  Pa. 
McCormick,    Dr.  J.  B.,    Southport, 

Point  au  Pelee  Island,  Ont. 
McCoy,  Bobert  A.,  Harrisburg,  Pa- 
Morgan,  Gen,  Geo.  W.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 
Meigs,  Gen.  M.  C,  Washington,  D.C. 
MacLean,  Prof.  J.  P.,  Hamilton,  O. 
Pickett,  Hon.  Jas.  C,  Washingtcm,  D.C. 
Peel,  Stephen  D.,  Clinton,  Wis. 
Pease,  Hiram,  Dayton,  O. 
Bice,  Hon.  Henry  M.,  St.  Paul.,  Minn. 
Beid,  Whitelaw,  New  York  City. 
Smith,  Wm.  Henry,  Chicago,  111. 
Safford,  W.  H.,  Chillicothe,  O. 
Storer,  Hon.  B.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Slusser,  Dr.  Lewis,  Canton,  O. 
Sherman,  Hon.  John,  Mansfield,  O. 
Smith,  Bichard,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Spofford,  A.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Stimson,  B.  M.,  Marietta,  O. 
Spooner,  Thomas,  Beading,  O. 
Slater,  Bev.  Edmond  F.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tod,  George,  Biver  Hill,  O. 
Thrall,  W.  B.,  Columbus,  O. 
Upson,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Akron,  O. 
Upton,  Geo.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wheatland,  Henry,  M.  D.,  Salem,  O. 
Walhr,  A.  B.,  Attica,  O. 
Walker,  Chas.  M.,  Athens,  O. 
Whittier,  John  G.,  Amesburg,  Mass. 
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DONORS  TO  MUSEUM. 


Abbeji  Mrs.  Col. 

Abendroth,  A. 

Armstrong,  Hod.  W.  W. 

Baldwin,  C.  C. 

Bolton,  C.  E. 

Black,  J.  A.,  Bedford. 

Brinsmade,  Hon.  A.  T. 

Beckwith,  M.  E. 

Bishop,  C.  E. 

Boll,  L.  C,  Solon. 

Bradley,  Capt.  A. 

Brown,  PhUip 

Bolton,  Sarah  K. 

Baldwin,  Cornelius 

Barrows,  Luther. 

Babcock,  P.  H. 

Cioagh,  A.,  Chardon. 

Crawford,  W.  J. 

Cole,  Mrs.  A.  E. 

Cooke,  Mrs.  W.  P. 

Chatfield,  H.  L. 
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Report  of  Lectqres  and  Meetings  by 
Recording  Secretary. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  last  notices  were  mailed  to 
members  calling  a  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  to 
consider  the  matter  of  holding  meetings  free  to  the  public 
in  the  interest  of  the  Society  during  the  winter  following. 
In  response  to  the  call  a  number  of  members  met  and  it  was 
decided  to  take  such  action,  in  accordance  with  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  plan  adopted  by 
securing  a  room  for  the  purpose,  to  engage  lecturers,  and  to 
make  general  necessary  arrangements.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion very  kindly  and  freely  granted  us  the  use  of  their  "  As- 
sembly Room,'*  in  the  Public  Library  Building  on  Euclid 
Avenue.  All  the  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the 
audiences  made  up  from  the  educated,  intelligent  and  cul- 
tured portion  of  the  community  which  appreciated  the  favor 
and  good  work  done  on  the  part  of  the  Society.  The  meet- 
ings also  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  Society, 
from  which  good  results  have  come.  In  short,  the  meetings 
were  a  success  in  every  respect,  and  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  was  a  matter  of  very  general  regret  that  the 
health  of  Col.  Whittlesey,  the  President  of  the  Society,  was 
such  that  he  could  not  meet  with  us,  thus  losing  the  benefit 
of  extensive  information  and  knowledge  obtained  by  years 
of  study  and  personal  investigation  of  the  various  topics  con- 
sidered.    The  dates  and  exercises  are  as  follows: 

February  6th, 

Dr.  D.  T.  GOtlLD, 

of  Berea,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  tracing  by  him 

of  a 

"  Fre-glacial  Water-course  " 

through  Rockport,  Middleburgh  and  other  towns  in  Cuy- 
ahoga countyt  Additional  interest  was  given  to  this  meeting 
by  Prof.  Q.  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin  College,  who  illus- 
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trated  by  views  with  magic  lantern  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Gould.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  by  Judge  C.  C.  Bald- 
win, Secretary,  was  presented,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  petition  the  State  Legislature  for  its  aid  in 
securing  the  preservation  of  pre-historic  earth-works  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

Febraarj  20th, 

Prof.  J.  P.  MacLEAN, 

of  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 

*^  Mound  Builders^" 

illustrated  by  charts,  maps  and  stereopticon  views.  From 
his  high  repute  as  an  Archaeologist  and  author,  the  Society 
and  public  had  been  led  to  expect  an  occasion  of  much  in- 
terest and  profit,  and  the  expectation  was  fully  met. 

March  6tli, 

President  J.  H.  FAIROHILD, 
of  Oberlin  College,  read  a  paper  on 

"  The  Spalding  Manuscript  and  the  Book  of  MormonJ' 

It  was  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  research  and  elucidation  of 
this  interesting  and  disputed  question.  This  paper  has  since 
been  placed  before  the  public  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History,  a  publication  of  this  city. 

March  20th, 

Mr.  B.  a.  HINSDALE, 

Superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  presented  a 

paper  on 

"  Title  Deeds  to  the  Western  Reserve,^^ 

treating  the  subject  historically  from  the  time  of  the  voyages 
of  the  Cabots  and  the  early  English  charters,  to  the  final 
Legislation  of  Connecticut  and  Congress  in  the  year  1800. 

It  was  of  great  merit,  and  a  perfect  mine  of  information  on 
this  important  topic,  and  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  general  and  local  history.    General  R.  B.  Hayes,  who 
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is  an  active  member  of  our  Society,  and  who  presided  at  this 
meeting,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  paper  woald  be  pub- 
lished.   This  the  Society  contemplates  doing. 

April  16th, 

the  exercises  consisted  of  a 

"  Conversational " 
on  the  Mound  Builders,  led  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary, 

Hon.  0.  0.  BALDWIN^, 

whose  investigations  and  opinions  in  this  line  of  thought 
are  extensive  and  valuable.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable,  instructive  and  entertaining  of  our  meetings, 
and  was  participated  in  by  several  members  of  the  Society 
and  public,  among  the  latter  of  whom  was  Mrs.  0.  B.  Camp- 
bell, of  Cleveland,  who  read  an  essay  considering  in  the 
main  the  Mounds  in  Ohio.  Her  effort  gave  evidence  of  com- 
prehensive reading  and  thought,  and  was  alike  creditable  to 
herself  and  the  occasion. 

April  23d, 

Mr.  a.  a.  graham, 

of  Cleveland,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Ohio  State 
Arch»ological  and  Historical  Society,  gave  us 

"  The  Origin  of  the  School  System  of  the  Northwest  Territory/' 

in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the  great 
moving  forces  which  made  the  pilgrims  exiles  to  America 
in  1620,  were  the  right  and  privelige  to  teach  and  believe 
in  accordance  with  their  consciences,  and  that  their  efforts  to 
secure  for  posterity  education  were  measured  by  their  high 
estimate  of  its  benefits  and  advantages,  so  as  early  as  1635 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  established  the  first  public  school  in 
Boston.  The  paper  was  rich  in  matter  bearing^on  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  well  received. 

D.  W.  MANCHESTER, 

Recording  Secretar>'. 
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GENERAL  J.  H.  DEVEREAUX. 

General  J.  H.  Devereaux  died  in  this  city,  March  17,  1886, 
aged  53  years  and  11  months. 

General  Devereaux  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5, 
1832.  His  ancestors  were  of  the  best  New  England  stocky 
and  were  among  those  who  purchased  the  town  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  from  the  Indians  in  1634.  His  father  was 
Captain  John  Devereaux,  of  the  Merchant  Marine.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Academy,  and  in  1848, 
when  but  16  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Cleveland  to  test  his 
powers  and  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 

His  tirst  employment  after  coming  West  was  in  the  con- 
struction, as  an  engineer,  of  the  Clc 'eland,  Columbus  & 
Cincinnati  Railroad.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  en- 
gineer in  the  construction  of  the  Cleveland,  Painesville  & 
Ashtabula  Railroad.  In  1852  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Tennessee,  and  became  division  and  resident  engineer  of  the 
Tennessee  &  Alabama  Railroad,  holding  the  position  for 
about  eight  years.  During  a  portion  of  that  time  he  was 
also  civil  engineer  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  prominently 
connected  with  the  internal  improvements  of  that  State  and 
section. 

The  Rebellion  having  broken  out  in  the  South,  and  the  State 
of  Tennessee  having  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  his  heart 
being  with  the  Union,  he  decided  to  close  up  his  business 
affairs  in  th^  South  and  tender  his  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

He  was  employed  by  the=  Government  in  the  management 
of  the  railways  in  Virginia  at  that  time  controlled  and  used 
by  the  Government.  He  had  official  charge  of  all  railroads 
out  of  Alexandria  or  connected  therewith. 
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The  labor  thrown  upon  him  in  this  capacity  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  at  this  day.  The  railroads  in  Virginia  were 
at  that  time  in  a  deplorable  condition.  To  put  them  in  a 
condition  fit  for  Government  use  required  almost  a  total  re- 
construction. He,  however,  saw  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
promptly  proceeded  with  his  task.  New  rails,  new  ties,  new 
bridges,  new  equipment,  new  tools,  and  new  machinery,  were 
all  required  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  all  had  to  be 
considered,  adopted,  or  rejected  by  him. 

That  he  performed  his  work  quietly,  thoroughly  and  well, 
is  well  known.  The  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  in  this  capacity  were  of  inestimable 
value.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  them  here  in  detail. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  rendered. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  he  resigned  his  position  as  Govern- 
ment Superintendent  of  the  railroads  in  Virginia  and  came 
to  Cleveland  and  accepted  the  position  of  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  Railroad.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  made  Vice  President,  and  held  the  office  until 
May,  1868,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway.  He  was  afterwards  promoted 
from  the  office  of  Vice  President  to  that  of  President  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Road,  and  continued  as  such  until  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  lines  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  into  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  He  was  then  made  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  entire  line,  with  all  its  leased  lines  and 
branches,  a  position  of  very  great  responsibilty  and  labor. 

In  1873,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Cleveland,  Columbns,  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  Railway 
Company,  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  their  road,  the  road 
which  many  years  before,  as  an  engineer,  he  had  helped  to 
construct.  At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  arrangement, 
he  also  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western  Railroad  Company.  At  the  same  time  he  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  several  railroads  connected  with  the  two 
leading  systems  last  mentioned. 
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It  is  well  known  that  within  a  very  short  time  he  materi- 
ally improved  the  physical .  condition  of  both  these  great 
lines  of  railroad,  contributing  much  to  make  them  what  they 
have  since  been — popular  lines  of  travel. 

The  obligations  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  proving 
much  larger  than  the  income  and  resources  of  the  company 
were  able  to  meet,  he  was  in  December,  1874,  appointed 
Keceiver  of  that  Company  1  He  performed  the  duties  of 
Receiver  until  the  Company  was  reorganized  in  1880,  when 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  reorganized  Company,  then 
known  as  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio,  and  he 
remained  President  of  that  Company  until  November,  1881. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  construction  of  the 
Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  gave  an  outlet  to 
Pittsburg  by  the  way  of  Youngstown.  He  was,  from  the 
organization  of  that  Company  until  his  death,  a  Director. 
He  was  also  Director  and  Vice  President  of  the  Pittsburg, 
McKeesport  &  Yougiogheny  Railroad,  and  for  many  years  a 
Director  of  the  Dayton  &  Union  Railroad,  and  Director  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Cleveland  &  Mahoning  Railway  Com- 
pany. He  continued  as  President  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  until  his  death. 

He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  less  than  54  years  of  age,  and 
yet  fully  forty  years  of  his  comparatively  short  life  were 
spent  in  active  work.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  work, 
a  man  of  strong,  clear,  honest  convictions  and  purposes,  and 
a  man  who  fully  realized  that  all  things  useful  are  to  be 
achieved  only  by  hard  labor,  and  from  his  youth  up  to  almost 
the  hour  of  his  death,  he  worked  faithfully,  honestly  and 
incessantly. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  publish  a  eulogy  on  General 
Devereaux. 

It  may  not  be  out  ot  place  to  note  a  few  of  his  leading 
characteristics,  and,  first  of  all,  he  was  always  in  earnest. 
In  business,  in  all  the  duties  he  owed  to  his  country,  to  his 
church,  to  his  city,  to  his  neighborhood,  to  his  family,  he 
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was  always  in  earnest,  true,  loyal  and  patriotic.  Endowed 
with  a  large  brain  and  with  a  large  heart,  he  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  doing  his  duty,  in  performing  deeds  of  love  and 
charity  to  others. 

Notwithstanding  his  busy  life  and  the  vast  labors  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform,  he  was  always  a  model  of  kindness 
and  urbanity. 

No  man,  however  poor  or  however  humble  his  circum- 
stances might  be,  ever  came  into  his  presence  and  asked  him 
for  a  favor  without  receiving  the  kindest  treatment  and  the 
most  considerate  answer.  He  was  never  too  much  engaged 
to  be  civil,  and  never  under  any  circumstances,  however 
pressed,  however  worried',  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

His  devotion  to  his  country,  to  the  city  of  his  adoption, 
to  the  business  interests  committed  to  his  care,  to  the  church 
of  which  he  was  an  honored  member,  are  so  well  known  as 
not  to  need  repetition  here. 

His  benevolence  was  well  known,  and  yet  the  public  knew 
but  little  of  the  contributions  which  he  made  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  There  were  few  charities,  if  any,  connected  with 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  that  did  not  receive  his  friendly  aid 
and  heavy  material  contributions.  No  worthy  charity,  public 
or  private,  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
in  proportion  to  his  means,  ever  gave  more  than  he  did  to 
charity. 

He  was  a  full,  rounded  character.  In  all  that  goes  to  make 
the  patriotic  citizen,  the  valuable  member  of  the  community 
and  of  the  church,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  the  ideal  man, 
he  was  complete. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  in  his  death  the  city,  the 
State,  the  nation,  lost  one  of  its  very  brightest  citizens;  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  that  to  his  family  and  friends  his  loss  was  irre- 
parable. 

ST£V£XSON  BURKB. 
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FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Hough,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  a  corresponding  and  life 
member  of  this  Society,  died  at  his  home,  in  1885,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three  years.  In  1847-8  he  was  a  student  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Medical  College  in  Cleveland.  He  was 
also  a  student  of  mineralogy,  geology  and  natural  history, 
having  in  1843  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

For  some  years  after  1848  he  practiced  medicine  at  Somer- 
ville,  N.  Y.  His  tastes  were  for  history  and  statistics.  Prior 
to  1868  he  published  fourteen  valuable  works  on  these  sub- 
jects. For  several  years  prior  to  1884  he  was  attached  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Forestry.  Through  his  personal  efforts  Congress 
passed  laws  to  encourage  tree  planting  and  the  growth  oi 
trees  on  the  Western  plains.  He  was  an  enthusiast  on  this 
subject,  visiting  the  agricultural  societies  and  the  Legislature 
of  the  States,  and  addressing  the  people  in  favor  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  timber. 

The  great  scheme  of  his  life  was  a  literary  one.  He  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  a  full  abstract  of  all  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  from  March  4th,  1789,  to  March  4th,  1889, 
with  all  judicial  decisions  and  the  reports  of  the  departments 
for  the  firdt  century  of  the  republic  under  the  Constitution. 
A  bill  tor  that  purpose  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  Senate,  March  2d,  1885.  This  abstract 
would  be  an  epitome  of  the  entire  official  documents  of  the 
Government  in  all  its  departments,  in  a  form  which  any  one 
could  understand,  with  double  indices. 

In  many  cases  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  a  single  copy  of 
official  records  in  print.  The  British  government  has  been 
even  more  thorough  than  this.  It  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  arrangement  of  all  papers  on  file  in  the  public 
offices,  which  can  be  found  covering  many  centuries,  and  the 
printing  of  indices,  when  they  are  of  historical  value. 
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No  one  could  have  been  found  better  fitted  than  Dr. 
Hough  for  such  a  work.  His  tenacious  memory,  indefati- 
gable industry,  and  fondness  for  such  labor  were  such  that 
had  the  bill  become  a  law  he  would  without  doubt  have 
had  charge  of  this  vast  project. 

His  life  was  probably  shortened  by  overwork.  He  was  a 
valuable  aid  to  this  Society,  ever  ready  to  respond  to  calls 
for  information. 

On  the  very  obscure  subject  of  Col.  Bradstreet's  expedition 

to  Detroit  in  1764,  and  the  unfortunate  loss  of  his  boats  near 

Rocky  River,  Dr.  Hough  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  details 

which  we  have  published. 

c.  w. 

CAPT.  ALVA  BRADLEY. 

Capt.  Alva  Bradley  received  very  little  education,  and  was 
not  much  interested  in  books,  but  cheerfully  became  one  of 
our  earliest  life  members.  He  had  a  full  experience  in  the 
rough  school  of  pioneer  life,  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
many  noble  characters.  His  father  became  a  settler  in 
Brownhelm,  Lorain  County,  0.,  in  1823,  when  his  son  was 
nine  years  old. 

President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  himself  a  pioneer  boy  of 
Brownhelm,  has  stated  that  they  became  acquainted  at  a 
mill  on  the  Vermillion  River,  and  afterwards  at  the  school 
house,  four  miles  from  the  Bradley  homestead,  where  Alva 
came  every  day  in  winter  on  foot.  The  future  president  of 
Oberlin  brought  a  bushel  of  corn  to  the  mill,  on  a  horse,  him- 
self seated  on  the  bag  of  grain.  The  future  millionaire  and 
lake  commodore  came  with  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  which  he 
carried  on  his  back.  Fifty  years  afterwards  the  rich  ship 
owner  presented,  without  consultation,  Oberlin  College  with 
funds  for  a  fine  building.  When  about  nineteen  years  of 
ftgG,  young  Bradley  had  the  usual  desire  of  that  era  in  life  to 
become  a  sailor,  and  leaving  the  farm  went  before  the  mast 
on  a  small  lake  vessel  two  seasons. 
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As  a  stalwart  boy  he  had  done  his  fall  share  in  clearing 
land  on  the  homestead.  He  had  become  a  good  hunter  of 
the  game  of  the  valley  and  blaffs  of  Vermillion  River.  This 
energetic,  honest,  industrious  lad  on  land,  on  the  water  made 
80  good  a  sailor  that  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  mate. 

In  1839  he  became  a  captain,  and  in  1841  his  life-long 
friend  and  partner,  the  late  Ahira  Cobb,  built  a  vessel  of  104 
tons,  which  was  then  quite  a  respectable  crafb.  Their  com- 
mercial venture  was  so  successful  that  a  larger  vessel  was 
built,  and  from  the  earnings  nearly  every  year  another,  all 
sailing  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Capt.  Bradley.  The 
firm  did  not  insure  but  laid  aside  a  sum  equal  to  the  insur- 
ance as  a  building  fund. 

Every  known  improvement  was  introduced  to  make  their 
vessels  safe,  capacious  and  rapid  sailers. 

In  1859  they  owned  quite  a  fleet,  which  had  been  built  at 
Vermillion,  when  they  became  citizens  of  Cleveland. 

As  propellers  came  into  the  lake  service  they  disposed  of 
sailing  vessels,  or  used  them  as  barges  in  tow  of  their 
steamers.  These  were  in  every  respect  first-class,  both  in 
tonnage  and  propelling  power.  They  made,  with  two  barges 
attached,  eight  miles  an  hour.  When  the  fleet  consisted  of 
eighteen  vessels,  Mr.  Cobb  sold  his  interest  to  Capt.  Bradley 
and  their  favorite  captains.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it 
embraced  twenty-five  thoroughly  equipped  craft.  This  large 
business  was  so  judiciously  managed  that  the  profits  were 
regular  and  very  satisfactory.  His  perception  was  clear, 
embracing  all  the  details  of  navigation,  and  the  character  of 
his  captains,  both  of  which  were  necessary  to  success. 
Though  there  was  some  hesitation  in  his  speech,  his  ideas 
were  clear,  and  his  mind  well  balanced.  There  was  an 
abiding  sense  of  justice,  coupled  with  good  nature,  in  all  his 
dealings  with  those  in  his  employ,  which  made  them  per- 
sistent friends.  His  resentments  were  few  and  transient, 
his  intercourse  always  kind,  charitable  and  social,  not  im- 
paired by  prosperity.    He  was  reflective   and  reticent,  but 
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his  thoughts  were  broad  and  unselfish.  In  business  affairs 
he  was  exact  without  being  disagreeable.  Though  he  loved 
money-making  it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  miser.  Such 
characteristics  could  not  fail  of  success.  Though  thoughtful 
and  reticent  he  was  not  morose.  His  contributions  to  benev- 
olent objects  were  more  numerous  than  even  his  best  friends 
were  aware,  and  were  judiciously  placed. 

Capt.  Bradley  was  born  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1814.  Married  in  1850  Miss  Ellen  M.  Burgess, 
of  Milan,  O.,  an  estimable  lady,  who  survives  him.  He  died 
November  28th,  1885.  For  many  years  he  was  subject  to 
several  painful  diseases,  the  result  of  over  exertion,  as  a  lake 
navigator  and  contractor  of  vessels  to  which  he  gave  per- 
sonal attention. 

c.  w. 


JUDGE  EBEN  NEWTON. 

Judge  Eben  Newton,  of  Canfield,  Mahoning  County,  0., 
was  a  gentleman  of  remarkable  energy,  both  mental  and 
physical.  He  was  born  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  October  16th, 
1795.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came  to  Ohio,  locating  near 
Ravenna,  Portage  County,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm,  and 
read  law  with  the  late  Hon.  Darius  Lyman,  and  with  the 
Hon.  Jonathan  Sloane.  In  1823  he  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  at  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  O.,  and  at  once 
formed  a  partnership  with  the  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey, 
which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1868.  In  person 
he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  great  personal  activity  and  a 
commanding  presence.  As  an  advocate  Mr.  Newton  excelled 
before  juries,  because  of  his  earnest  and  impassioned  man- 
ner. He  was  a  connoisseur  of  animals,  especially  horses,  on 
whom  he  made  extensive  journeys  in  legal  practice  through- 
out the  Western  Reserve,  where  he  needed  those  of  easy  and 
rapid  gait.  In  this  way  he  outrode  his  legal  brethren.  He 
rose  early,  and  frequently  made  fifteen  miles  before  breakfast. 
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The  attorneys  of  the  early  days  wore  heavy  leggings  over 
their  boots  and  pantaloons  which  soon  became  covered  with 
mud. 

Judge  Newton  dealt  in  beef  cattle,  which  he  kept  on  a 
suite  of  farms  in  Canfield  until  they  were  ready  for  the 
eastern  market.  Always  cheerful  with  whoever  he  met,  he 
became  a  popular  person  throughout  the  Reserve.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1846  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Third  Circuit. 
In  1850  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1852  returned  to 
practice.  He  married  Miss  S.  Church,  of  Canfield,  soon  after 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  who  shared  his  fortunes  through 
life  and  still  survives,  universally  respected  in  the  com- 
munity. His  published  discourses  are  numerous,  always 
instructive,  and  frequently  eloquent. 

During  the  month  of  his  death  he  made  a  journey  to 
California  and  returned,  aftected  by  a  cold  that  terminated 
his  life  at  midnight  of  November  5th  and  6th,  1885,  passing 
away  in  peace  in  his  ninety-first  year.  Probably  no  person 
of  the  Reserve  was  known  to  more  persons. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  the  Academy  on  a  dismal  day  of 
incessant  rain,  but  the  village  was  crowded  with  the  teams 
that  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  still  larger 
numbers  who  came  by  special  trains.  To  them  all  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  type  of  the  days  of  the  pioneers. 

c.  w. 


JOSEPH  PERKINS. 

Our  Society  could  not  lose  a  better  or  more  valuable  friend 
than  the  late  Joseph  Perkins.  His  father,  General  Simon 
Perkins,  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Conn.,  in  1771,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  captain  in  the  Revolution. 

In  1797  the  proprietors  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company, 
residing  in  that  vicinity,  formed  with  their  lands  the  Erie 
Land  Company,  and  Mr.  Simon  Perkins  became  the  man- 
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ager,  spending  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  on  the  Con- 
necticut Western  Reserve.  It  is  said  that  in  1815,  as  agent 
and  owner,  General  Perkins  paid  one-seventh  of  the  entire  tax 
collected  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  settled  in  Warren,  Trum- 
bull County,  O.  He  was  very  prominent  in  the  early 
troubles  with  the  Indians  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  which  he 
was  Brigadier  General.  He  was  during  his  life  a  very  pro- 
minent and  much  beloved  citizen.  He  left  a  large  estate,  and 
sons  much  honored  after  him.  Two  of  these  sons  are  still 
living.  A  third,  Jacob  Perkins,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Cleveland,  and  an  influential  promoter  of  the  Mahoning  Bail- 
way.    Jacob  died  in  1859. 

Joseph,  the  fourth  son,  was  born  in  Warren,  July  5th, 
1819.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  graduated  at  Marietta  Col- 
lege, and  from  his  alma  mater  afterward  received  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  October,  1841, 
he  married,  at  Marietta,  Miss  Martha  E.  Steele,  who  died 
some  years  since,  and  his  tender  nature  never  overcame  the 
efl^ect  of  her  loss. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  one  of  the  executors  of* his  father's  estate, 
and  exhibited  ability  in  that  trust.  After  the  settlement  of 
the  estate  he  settled  in  Cleveland,  where  his  life  was  one  of 
great  sagacity  and  trusted  integrity  in  the  management  of 
afiairs.  His  was  a  very  successful  business  life.  His  large 
property  acquired  by  descent  was  remarkably  well  managed 
in  various  enterprises.  "It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the  city," 
said  one  of  the  Cleveland  papers,  "  when  he  became  one  of 
its  residents.  Banking,  railroad  and  real  estate  interests, 
and  above  all  wise  philanthropies,  profited  by  his  exertions." 
He  was  chosen  President  of  the  Cleveland  &  Mahoning  Rail- 
way after  the  death  of  Governor  Tod. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce— succeeded  by  the  Second  National  Bank  and  now  by 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce — and  the  largest  in  Cleve- 
land with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000.  In  1878  he  resigned,  on 
account  of  his  health,  but  again  succeeded  Mr.  Garreteon  on 
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condition  it  should  only  be  until  a  successor  should  be  found. 
He  again  resigned  in  1877,  but  on  the  resignation  of  the 
new  president  he  was  again  elected,  and  held  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  is  too  much  and  too  little  to  count 
other  business  positions  he  has  held.  His  wise  business 
counsel  and  sagacity  was  much  esteemed,  and  with  his  means, 
did  much  for  Cleveland.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
development  of  the  iron  mines  of  Michigan  which  have  done 
so  much  for  Cleveland,  and  in  many  other  ways  helped 
wisely  in  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  or  other 
business  interests  of  the  city.  But,  as  already  intimated,  his 
large  business  successes  or  prominence  seem  too  little  to 
speak  of.  Enough  to  make  other  men  eminent,  these  suc- 
cesses seemed  too  little  to  dwell  upon  of  a  man  whose  wider> 
more  generous  kindness  and  wisdom  for  the  public  dwarfed 
any  business  success.  Most  every  obituary  speaks  first  of 
him  as  a  good  man.  Before  he  came  to  Cleveland,  and  for 
much  of  his  life  after,  a  Sabbath  School  Superintendent,  a 
leading  member  of  his  church,  a  wise  and  generous  supporter 
of  it;  other  men  are  as  much,  but  he  was  more.  He  had  the 
rare  gift  and  value  of  consecrating  his  business  sagacity  in 
an  eminent  degree  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  the 
foundation  and  prosperity  of  public  enterprises  for  improve- 
ment or  charity.  It  was  as  a  philanthropist  that  he  was 
most  eminent,  and  he  was  a  man  beloved  by  all  the  public — 
and  he  deserved  it  of  them  all.  As  most  successful  business 
men  work  for  that  success,  so  he  worked  with  brain  and 
purse  for  the  relief  of  suffering  or  help  to  the  needy  or 
ignorant;  and  a  very  intelligent  brain,  so  that  though  his 
aggregate  gifts  were  very  large,  his  counsel  and  co-operation 
otherwise  was  no  less  valuable.  He  was  a  man  most  indus- 
trious, and  his  hours  were  filled  with  the  business  of  various 
philanthropic  enterpribes  as  if  that  business  was  his  own. 
And  although  born  to  wealth  he  had  the  excellent  business 
habits  and  tireless  industry  of  a  man  determined  to  make  a 
fortune  for  himself.  But  his  daily  life  was  expended  not  for 
himself  but  for  others.    He  was  long  a  member  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Charities.  The  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum  on  St.  Clair  Street,  of  which  he  was  President, 
stands  as  a  monument,  mainly,  to  his  philanthropy.  His 
suggestions  as  to  the  construction  and  management  of  jails, 
prisons,  hospitals,  infirmaries  and  homes  for  poor  children 
have  been  fully  recognized  and  widely  adopted.  He  made  a 
business  of  the  study.  He  visited  county  jails.  He  knew 
how  to  criticise.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  ''  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault ;  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  the  remedy."  But  if  he  crit- 
icised as  he  did  without  waste  of  words  the  listener  might  be 
quite  sure  he  would  have  more  to  say.  He  sought  out  chief 
defects,  and  with  an  intelligent  and  devoted  purpose  addressed 
himself  to  the  suggestion  of  remedies.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively, visited  the  prisons  of  many  States,  and  finally  had 
prepared  and  published  at  his  own  expense  a  plan  of  jail 
building  providing  for  light  and  air,  warmth  and  water,  and 
every  essential  by  which  the  jail  would  be  made  safe  and 
decent,  holding  its  prisoners  so  as  to  avoid  the  bad  influence 
of  one  upon  another.  His  plan  is  regarded  in  its  several 
qualities  a<i  a  model  for  such  buildings  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.  The  following  year  he  sought  to  remedy  the 
worst  things  of  our  infirmary  by  submitting  a  well  considered 
plan  of  building.  Its  general  design,  hays  Mr.  Byers,  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  designer,  and  has  done  more  to 
relieve  the  county  poor  houses  from  squalor,  demoralization 
and  abuse  than  any  other,  and  more  than  any  other  feature 
to  lift  them  from  "travesties  upon  charity  to  places  of 
decency  and  to  actual  conditions  of  care  and  comfort  for  the 
poor."  "  He  further  contributed  th'e  model  home  building 
for  poor  children  now  being  provided  for  by  very  many 
counties  in  our  State."  "His  humane  promptings  and 
Christian  spirit  were  moved  with  compassion,  and  so  he  lived 
and  thought,  and  worked,  and  prayed  for  those  whose  mis- 
fortunes, or  even  whose  guilt  he  used  to  say,  ^  might  have 
been  my  own.'"  • 

A  long  enumeration  might  be  made  of  his  charitable  enter- 
prises, but  such  a  list  again  seems  too  little  in  the  face  of 
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such  a  character.  His  prison  work  was  but  a  small  part  of 
his  continual  labor.  He  was  a  man  whose  charities  were 
most  unostentatious,  though  from  their  very  character  neces- 
sarily often  public,  nor  did  he  count  as  to  his  share,  and  a 
new  enterprise  would  receive  from  him  abundant  means  if 
necessary  to  set  it  firmly  going.  For  one  example.  He  was 
from  the  first — 1868 — President  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Association  in  Cleveland.  The  next  year  a  reformatory 
home  was  suggested.  He  paid  the  rent  of  a  hired  house  for 
four  years,  headed  the  subscription  for  a  new  building  with 
$10,000,  adding  $3,000  more,  gave  his  personal  oversight, 
and  a  few  years  after  made  a  large  and  valuable  addition  at 
his  own  cost.  'No  estimate,  it  is  said,  can  be  made  of  the 
generosity  of  his  current  gifts.  After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Perkins  he  added  a  permanent  fund  for  her  memory.  Other 
examples  might  be  added.  He  was  often  in  the  habit  of  doing 
things   alone  when  he  might  have  asked  and  gotten  help. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  a  most  unselfish  man.  He,  with  his 
brother  Henry,  were  executors  of  the  estate  of  Jacob,  and 
managed  it  for  twenty  years  very  successfully  and  with  a  very 
large  result.  It  was  understood  that  he  valued  this  business 
success  even  more  than  his  own.  He  was  very  useful  and 
powerful  in  the  temperance  movements  of  his  day.  His 
industry,  great  ability  and  purse  might  be  safely  relied  upon 
for  any  enterprise  for  religious  or  moral  welfare.  Mr.  Per- 
kins did  not  neglect  in  his  labor  the  interests  of  education  ; 
since  1846  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Western  Reserve  College,  and 
since  1864  a  member  of  its  Prudential  Committee.  His  gifts 
were  large,  but  says  the  Treasurer,  more  valuable  than  all  else 
has  been  his  wise  counsel.  This  College  was  one  to  which 
other  members  of  his  father's  family  had  liberally  contributed 
for  many  years,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  himself  once 
told  the  writer  that  these  many  gifts,  with  interest,  would 
exceed  half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  one  of  the  founders  of  our  Society,  and 
one  of  its  Trustees  from  the  beginning.  He  suggested  the 
endowment,  and  subscribed  $1,000  toward  it,  and  had  in  mind 
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at  the  time  of  his  death  farther  and  wider  plans  for  the 
Society.  He  suggested  the  trip  of  Mr.  Goodman  to  examine 
the  St.  Clair  papers  and  paid  a  large  share  of  the  expenses  of 
it.  This  resulted  in  their  being  acquired  by  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  being  to-day  published  to  the  world.  His  counsels  were 
always  wise  and  his  interest  great,  and  his  purse  open  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Perkins  had  been  in  rather  feeble  health  for  several 
years,  and  in  1885  went  abroad  to  promote  recovery.  On  his 
return,  still  in  feeble  health,  he  was  by  a  violent  sea  thrown 
so  heavily  to  the  deck  as  to  be  knocked  senseless.  He  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  shock.  He  arrived  in  New  York 
August  15th,  1885,  and  died  in  Saratoga  the  following  26th 
day  of  August. 

His  life  was  a  continual  crown  of  glory,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  write  this  obituary  notice  without  tears. 

G.  C  B. 

HON.  GEO.  WILLEY. 

The  late  George  Willey  was  an  early  life  member,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  Trustees  of  our  invested  funds.  He  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  January  2,  1821.  He  was  a  son  of  Newton 
Willey,  a  prominent  merchant  there.  Until  his  father  died, 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  attended  the  Boston 
schools.  He  spent  four  years  at  Jeif erson  College,  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  then  came  to  Cleveland  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
hisuncle,  Judge  John  W.  Willey,  studying  the  next  year  with 
Bolton  &  Kelley.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  The 
next  year  he  became  partner  with  the  late  John  E.  Cary,  and 
the  firm  of  Willey  A  Cary  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cary.  'When  President  Grant  first  came  into  office  Mr. 
Willey  was  made  United  States  District  Attorney,  and  the 
office  was  renewed  to  him  on  President  Grant's  re-election. 
His  firm  afterwards  was  Willey,  Sherman  &  Hoyt. 

Mr.  Willey  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  marked  individ- 
uality. His  mind  was  clear,  strong  and  accurate.  His  man- 
ner, under  all  circumstances,  cool  and  deliberate.  His  learn- 
ing excellent.  His  law  arguments  were  strong,  convincing  and 
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models  of  eloquence.    Evea  bis  oral  arguments,  reported  by 
tbe  stenographer,  read  as  if  carefully  written. 

He  was  especially  engaged  in  early  days  in  admiralty 
business,  and  latter  in  patents  and  all  commercial  business. 
His  practice  was  largely  in  the  United  States  Courts  and  his 
tastes  preferred  that  tribunal.  His  business  was  rather  re- 
sponsible and  large  in  character  than  extensive,  and  exactly 
such  as  suited  him  best.  His  literary  tuste  was  great,  and 
he  in  early  days  frequently  delivered  such  addresses  and 
lectures  as  were  interesting,  valuable  and  admired. 

He  was  much  interested  in  the  public  schools.  For  several 
years  after  1845  he  filled  the  position  of  acting  manager  of 
the  public  schools,  and  his  annual  reports  were  full  of  educa- 
tional wisdom.  It  is  said  that  to  him  is  Cleveland  largely 
indebted  for  its  admirable  school  system.  He  had  no  children 
ofhisown,  but  his  educational  and  literary  interests  and 
tastes  were  broad,  sound  and  able.  He  was  often  connected 
with  the  Case  Library,  sometimes  as  its  President.  He  was 
tor  some  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  President  of  the 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  College. 

His  manner  of  speech  and  action  was  always  slow.  He 
never  seemed  in  a  hurry.  The  writer,  who  officed  next  him 
for  many  years,  never  saw  him  in  haste  or  otherwise  than 
perfectly  easy,  possessed,  elegant  and  able.  As  he  grew  old 
this  deliberate  habit  increased  until  it  seemed  a  disease,  and 
he  finally  fell  out  of  practice  seemingly  from  an  indisposition 
to  exert  himself  in  it.    He  died  December  29th,  1884. 

C  C.  B. 

HON.  GEORGE  MYGATT. 

George  Mygatt  was  born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  June  14th, 
1797,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  April  12th,  1885.  His  parents 
were  Comfort  S.  and  Lucy  Knapp  Mygatt,  and  came  to  Ohio, 
July,  1807,  settling  at  Canfield,  Mahoning  County.  The  father 
of  George  Mygatt  possessed  strength  of  character,  good 
judgment  and  intelligence,  and  was  a  man  of  influence  and 
standing  in  Connecticut,  representing  his  district  in  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  and  filling  various  local  offices  with 
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ability.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Canfield,  in 
which  he  was  honest,  active  and  successful,  leading  a  long 
and  useful  life,  creditable  both  to  the  town  and  to  his  family. 
A  daughter,  Polly,  married  the  late  Elisha  Whittlesey,  so 
prominent  in  State  and  national  aftairs.  George  had  in  a 
great  degree  the  qualities  which  had  made  his  father  a  man 
of  mark,  and  they  early  in  his  life  attracted  public  notice,  so 
that  in  1818  he  was  employed  by  the  Western  Reserve  Bank 
of  Warren  as  clerk.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  engaging 
then  in  mercantile  business,  a  taste  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  inherited  from  his  father,  and  while  engaged  thus  was 
also  collector  of  taxes  for  that  county  in  1821.  In  1829  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Trumbull  County,  and  re-elected  in 
1831.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Norwalk,  Huron  County,  to 
accept  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  "  Bank  of  Worwalk," 
which  he  resigned  after  two  years  to  accept  a  like  posi- 
tion in  the  "  Bank  of  Geauga  County,"  at  Painesville.  In 
1846  he  came  to  Cleveland  as  President  of  the  City  Bank  of 
Cleveland,  leaving  at  the  end  of  four  years  to  engage  in 
private  banking  under  the  firm  name  of  Mygatt  &  Brown, 
and  continued  this  connection  for  six  years.  In  1855  to  1857 
he  represented  Cuyahoga  County  in  the  State  Legislature. 
From  1857  to  1861  he  was  cashier  of  the  "  Merchants"  Bank, 
being  called  to  this  position  that  the  bank  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  experience  in  the  dark  financial 
days  of  1857.  At  the  end  of  four  years — having  seen  the 
bank  emerge  in  a  sound  and  creditable  condition — he  retired 
from  it  and  from  active  life.  But  inactivity  was  not  in 
harmony  with  his  nature,  and  in  1865  he  became  Secretary 
of  the  Cleveland  &  Mahoning  Railroad,  and  remained  such 
for  several  years.  In  all  that  pertained  to  Cleveland  he  had 
a  deep  interest  and  warm  feeling,  especially  in  all  its  charit- 
able and  benevolent  enterprises  and  institutions,  to  which  he 
gave  generously  of  his  time  and  money.    He  was  for  years 

Treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Industrial  School.  So  keenly 
did  he  feel  for  others,  and  so  alive  were  his  sympathies  for 

suffering  and  deserving  humanity,  that  the  emotions  of  his 

heart  seemed  to  be  marked  on  feature  and  countenance.    He 
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was  a  useful  and  active  life  member  of  this  Society  and  took 
great  interest  in  its  aims  and  objects. 

He  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  Cleveland.  He  married,  in  1820,  Eliza 
Freeman,  daughter  of  Robt.  Freeman,  of  Warren.  Of  his 
children,  only  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  late  Hon..  F.  T. 
Backus  survives,  at  whose  home  on  Euclid  Avenue  he  died 
in  that  quiet,  peace  and  satisfaction  which  come  of  noble 

and  worthy  living, 

D.  w.  M. 

HON.  F.  D.  PARISH. 

Honorary  Member. 

Francis  Drake  Parish,  son  of  Elisha  and  Lois  Wilder 
Parish,  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society,  was  born  in 
Naples,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  December  20th,  1796>  and 
died  at  Oberlin,  O.,  March  23d,  1886.  He  grew  to  manhood 
on  the  farm  of  his  father  in  South  Bristol,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1820,  when  twenty-four  years  old,  came  to  Colum- 
bus, O.,  entering  then  the  law  office  of  a  relative  where  he 
remained  two  years.  In  May,  1822,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  in  that  month  removed  to  Sandusky  City,  in  which 
place  he  at  once  commenced  practice,  taking  rank  as  a  sound 
and  able  lawyer.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  Probate  Judge 
by  Governor  Dennison  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  Rush  R. 
Sloane,  and  had  not  been  in  active  practice  since  1852  on 
account  of  throat  difficulty.  From  the  latter  date  he  resided 
most  of  the  time  on  a  farm  owned  by  him  near  Sandusky,  up 
to  1875,  when  he  removed  to  Oberlin,  where  he  lived  at  his 
death,  being  then  nearly  ninety  years  old.  Judge  Parish 
took  a  lively  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  early 
history  of  Ohio,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  effi>rts  that 
the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  Historical  Society  of  Norwalk  was 
organized,  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  gave 
of  his  means.  He  was  one  of  its  officers  from  the  first,  and 
a  large  part  of  its  early  records  is  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  In  acknowledging  his  election  to  honorary  member- 
ship in  our  Society  he  said:  "  The  objects  of  your  Society 
meet  my  hearty  approval,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate 
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with  you  in  promoting  its  design."  He  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  public  library  in  1827,  and  was  its  librarian 
until  1840.  It  was  chiefly  to  his  efforts  that  the  first  tem- 
perance society  in  his  county  was  organized  in  1831,  of  which 
he  was  President.  He  was  the  second  lawyer  located  in 
Sandusky  City,  E.  Cooke  having  come  there  the  year  before, 
in  1821,  and  there  were  no  other  accessions  to  the  bar  until 
1825-6. 

He  was  a  well-known  Abolitionist,  identified  with  the 
^'  under-ground  railway,"  and  many  a  slave  has  been  helped 
on  his  way  to  freedom  by  him.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
the  Judge  was  possessed  of  great  wealth  and  left  large  tracts 
of  valuable  land  in  Erie  County.  He  was  held  in  high  regard 
by  all  who  knew  him  for  public  spirit,  generous  nature  and 

general  worth. 

D.  w.  M. 

DOCTOR  THE0DATU8  GARLICK. 

To  those  of  our  old  citizens  who  remember  the  manly  form 
and  cheerful  countenance  of  Dr.  Theodatus  Garlick,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  his  earnest  activity  in  every  good  work,  his 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  great  pleasure 
he  evinced  in  imparting  it  to  others;  his  professional  skill 
so  devotedly  applied  in  relieving  human  sufiTering;  his  infiu- 
ence  and  example  in  founding  and  sustaining  all  our  charit- 
able, literary  and  scientific  institutions,  no  eulogy  of  him  can 
add  to  their  respect  for  his  memory  or  to  the  honorable  name 
and  fame  his  long  life  of  good  works  has  established.  To 
others  who  did  not  know  him  personally  a  brief  review  of  his 
useful  life  will  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

After  thorough  preparatory  studies  he  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  1834. 
Having  successfully  pursued  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
interior  of  the  {State  he  came  to  Cleveland  in  1851  or  '52, 
and  entered  into  practice  with  Prof.  Horace  A.  Ackley,  mak- 
ing surgery  a  specialty.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Censors  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
subsequently  changed    to  the  Eirtland  Society  of  Natural 
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Sciences.  He,  with  Prof.  Ackley,  performed  many  difficult 
operations  successfully  in  that  branch  of  the  art  known  as 
plastic  surgery.  While  in  Maryland  his  works  in  bas-relief, 
particularly  those  of  the  five  professors  of  the  college,  and 
the  statuettes  in  basso-relievo  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay 
and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  were  greatly  admired  and  pro- 
i.ounced  by  many  equal  to  the  productions  of  Thorwaldsen. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  pleasing  art  of  angling,  and  with  his 
intimate  friend,  Hon.  Emery  D.  Potter,  added  many  new  and 
interesting  points  in  angling  literature. 

In  1858  his  ingenious  and  active  mind  was  turned  with 
zeal  and  energy  to  the  artificial  culture  of  brook  trout  and 
other  food  fish.  A  spring  on  the  farm  of  Prof.  Ackley,  a 
few  miles  from  Cleveland,  was  selected  as  being  well  adapted 
to  their  experiments.  When  the  preliminary  works  were 
completed,  the  spawning  trout  procured,  his  countenance 
brightened  as  success  was  achieved,  and  with  pride  and 
delight  he  exhibited  his  pet  mother  trout,  "  Old  Bess,"  to 
the  gaze  of  his  admiring  friends.  In  1857  he  published  his 
work,  the  result  of  his  experiments  in  artificial  fish  culture 
entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  ArtifiQial  Ppropagation  of  Cer- 
tain Kinds  of  Fish,  with  the  Description  and  Habits  of  Such 
Kinds  as  are  Most  Suitable  for  Pisiculture."  Dr.  Qarlick's 
first  experiments  were  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  1854. 

In  1855  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bachman,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  published  his  record  of  what  purported  to  be  an 
experiment  in  artificial  fecundation,  claimed  to  have  been 
made  by  him  when  a  boy,  in  1804.  Dr.  Qarlick  successfully 
controverted  his  claim  in  an  exhaustive  paper  published  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  work,  and  his  position  as  the  first 
person  to  actually  propagate  fish  in  the  United  States  by 
artificial  methods  was  sustained  by  Professor  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  one  of  the  ablest  scientists  in  America.  At  the  close 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Garlick,  dated  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  1880,  Prof.  Baird  affirmed  Dr.  Garlick's  claim  as 
the  first  person  to  actually  propagate  fish  in  the  United 
States  by  artificial   methods,   in   these   words:    "I   do   not 
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hesitate  in  all  the  circumstances,  to  assign  this  position  to 
you." 

The  Kirtland  Society  for  Natural  Sciences,  in  1880,  pub- 
lished Dr.  Garlick's  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work 
on  "  Artificial  Propagation  of  Fish,"  a  perusal  of  which  must 
secure  to  him  the  priority  and  honor  of  propagating  fish  in 
the  United  States  by  artificial  methods. 

Dr.  Garlick  has  been  a  close  observer  of  the  wonderful 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  of  his  age,  and  in 
many  ways  has  been  an  enlightened  contributor  to,  and  able 
worker  in,  that  progress  which  has  made  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  so  memorable. 

What  his  active  mind  grasped,  the  ingenuity  of  his  brain 
and  fingers  wrought  into  usefulness.  About  1864  he  was 
attacked  by  paralysis,  due  apparently  to  some  injury  of  the 
spine,  that  resulted  in  meningitis  and  the  crippling  of  his 
lower  limbs.  With  this  there  were  inflammation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  carbuncles,  all  of  which  resulted 
in  chronic  pains  of  the  most  excruciating  character,  until  at 
last  a  most  vigorous  physical  body  was  literally  worn  out  by 
prolonged  sufiering.  Dr.  Garlick  had  known  Cleveland  as 
early  as  1819,  he  then  being  about  14  years  of  age,  but  pre- 
maturely strong  and  active.  His  brother  Abel  was  then  a 
manufacturer  of  gravestones  in  this  city.  Theodatus  had 
assigned  to  him  the  artistic  work  of  cutting  the  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  He  did  this  by  the 
"stent,"  and  so  rapidly  that  about  two  days  in  the  week 
were  left  for  hunting,  fishing  and  other  frontier  amusements, 
such  as  wrestling,  ball  and  foot  races.  Having  caught  a 
young  elk,  it  was  partially  tamed  and  taken  to  Vermont. 
The  necessities  of  life  on  a  farm  on  the  hills  of  Vermont  at 
that  time  did  not  allow  much  for  the  education  of  either 
sons  or  daughters,  but  it  was  decided  that  this  young  man 
should  become  a  doctor. 

With  a  large  surplus  of  fun  and  frolic,  he  had  an  innate 
fondness  for  nature  and  for  art.  He  was  inclined  to  read^ 
reflect  and  observe.  Like  his  friend  of  after  life,  Dr.  Kirt- 
land, he  naturally  took  to  an  examination  of  animals,  plants 
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and  fishes ;  not  as  an  amateur,  but  as  a  naturalist.  This  habit 
never  forsook  him.  He  studied  medicine  under  private 
tutors  and  at  the  medical  school  at  Baltimore,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1834,  with  high  prospects  as  a  physician  and  espec- 
ially as  a  surgeon,  but  came  very  near  being  led  away  by  his 
proclivities  as  an  artist.  He  made  several  models  of  his 
friends  and  professors  in  wax,  and  when  Daguerre  published 
his  mode  of  taking  likenesses  Dr.  Garlick  got  the  materials 
and  received  sitters  for  portraits,  on  silvered  brass  plates.  He 
drifted  to  Youngstown,  0.,  where  he  settled  as  a  physician, 
a  robust,  tall,  handsome,  enthusiastic  and  hopeful  yonng  man- 
His  innate  talent  as  an  artist  came  into  play  as  a  modeler  in 
wax  of  parts  of  the  human  body,  especially  in  their  diseased 
forms,  colored  to  nature.  His  skillful  manipulations  were 
most  conspicuous  in  surgery,  combined  with  quick  mechan- 
ical expedients.  These  qualificationc  gave  rise  to  a  partner- 
ship with  the  late  Dr.  Ackley,  of  Cleveland,  in  1853. 

During  his  long  and  painful  confinement  he  executed  a 
miniature  model  of  the  head  of  Dr.  Eirtland,  also  a  full  size 
bust  in  plaster  now  in  the  Historical  Rooms.  At  the  age  of 
73  he  took  up  the  study  of  Greek,  and  without  a  teacher,  and 
in  about  two  years,  was  able  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
its  original  language.  Dr.  Garlick  had  the  genius  to  excel 
in  many  fields,  but  like  many  men  of  this  class  was  conten*' 
to  make  conquests,  and,  for  want  of  perseverance,  to  allow 
others  to  secure  the  practical  results.  If  he  had  not  made 
scientific  acquisitions  so  easily,  he  would  have  placed  more 
value  upon  them.  Between  himself  and  Dr.  Kirtland  there 
was  an  unbroken  friendship  from  1838  so  long  as  the  latter 
lived,  which  was  like  the  confidence  and  affection  of  brothers. 

Dr.  Garlick's  mother  was  a  sister  of  Ephriam  Kirby,  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  Director  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  of  1795. 

Theodatus  Garlick,  M.D.,  was  born  March  30th,  1805,  in 

Middlebury,  Addison   County,   Vt.,  and   died   at  Bedford? 

Cuyahoga  County,  0.,  December  9,    A.D.,   1884,   aged    70 

years,  8  months  and  9  days. 

D.  w.  c. 
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MEMORIAL 


OF 


Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey, 


LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 


Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 


TRACT  NO.  68: 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO  : 
WILUAlfS'  SOOK  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

1887. 


In+flDemoriam. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  October  23,  x886,  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Allen  acted  as  .chairman.  The  presiding  officer  made  a  short  address  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  Colonel  Whittlesey,  and  appointed  H.  N.  Johnson,  Hon.  William  Bingham, 
Hon.  J.  D.  Qeveland,  a  committee  on  resolutions.  The  committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing memorial  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  unanimously  : 

"  The  recent  death  of  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey  calls  forth  heartfelt  expressions  of  sor- 
row from  our  citizens,  and  all  unite  in  honorable  mention  of  his  name,  but  to  this  society 
his  loss  is  ah  event  of  no  ordinary  character.  From  the  organization  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society  till  the  hour  of  his  departure  he  had  been  its 
president,  and  during  all  these  years  its  success  and  permanency  had  been  objects  nearest 
and  dearest  to  his  heart,  and  it  was  specially  gratifying  to  him,  as  his  life  approached  its 
completion,  to  know  that  his  labor  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  length  of  days  had  been 
given  him  to  see  it  established  on  a  permanent  basis  as  one  of  the  honored  and  useful 
institutions  of  the  land." 

"  For  the  duties  of  his  position  he  was  eminently  fitted.  The  scientific  training  at  West 
Point,  the  active  duties  of  an  Indian  campaign,  the  years  spent  in  the  wilds  of  the  north- 
west in  land  surveys  and  in  mineralogical  and  geological  investigations,  developed  and 
strengthened  his  natural  love  for  the  useful  sciences,  for  historical  research,  and  for  arch- 
aeological investigation,  and  gave  him  such  an  extended  and  practical  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  as  is  seldom  granted  to  scientific  men.  His  studious  habits,  retentive 
memory  and  facile  pen  were  invaluable  aides  in  making  available  to  the  public  the  treas- 
ures of  his  mind ;  and  his  love  for  the  truth — plain  and  simple — and  his  hatred  to 
fraud,  combined  with  an  energetic  honesty  of  purpose,  gave  special  weight  to  his  pub- 
lished opinions  and  statements  in  all  matters  of  history,  archaeology  and  science." 

' '  Rtsolved,  That  the  foregoing  expression  of  our  high  regard  for  our  late  president  be,  by 
our  secretary,  entered  upon  the  record  of  the  society ;  that  a  copy  thereof  be  sent,  with 
our  sincere  sympathy,  to  Mrs.  Whittlesey ;  and  that  the  same  be  made  the  subject  of  com- 
munication to  other  historical  societies  of  the  country,  with  whom  the  president  was  for 
many  years  a  correspondent." 

** Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Charles'C.  Baldwin  be  requested  to  prepare  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  president,  to  be  published  by  the  society  as  one  of  its  historical  papers." 

D.  W.  Manchester, 

Recording  Secretary, 


COLONEL   CHARLES    WHITTLESEY. 

Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  late  president  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  society,  was  born  in  Southington,  Connect!" 
cut,  October  4,  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  Asaph  and  Vesta 
(Hart)  Whittlesey,*  who  settled  in  Ohio  in  1815.  Asaph  Whit- 
tlesey was  a  lad  of  unusual  activity  and  spirits.  His  constitution 
was  fine,  but  he  was,  just  before  he  was  of  age,  severely  injured 
by  the  falling  of  a  tree.  For  some  time  it  was  thought  his  back 
was  broken.     The  accident  so  impaired  him  for  farm  labor  that 

♦The  father  of  Colonel  Whittlesey*  Asaph*  was  son  John*  Eliphlet*  Eliphlet*  John 
Whittlesey^  of  Saybrooke.  John,  believed  to  be  the  only  early  settler  of  the  name,  came 
about  1650,  m.  1664  Ruth  Dudley',  b.  1645,  William  Dudley^  of  Gilford  1639,  who  m.  in 
1636  at  Oakley  in  Surrey,  Eng.,  Jane  Sutman;  Eliphlet*.  b.  1679,  m.  1702  Mary  Pratt  and 
settled  in  Newington,  Conn,  (part  of  Wetherfield);  Eliphlet*.  captain  in  the  French  War, 
b.  17 14,  m.  first  Dec.  x6, 1736,  Dorothy  Kellogg,  b.  1716  and  d.  1772.  He  was  a  farmer  in 
Worthington,  Conn.,  with  eleven  children.  Dorothy  Kellogg*  was  dau.  Capt.  Martin 
Kellogg^,  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and  conveyed  to  Canada  in  1704  with  his 
father  Martin'  and  others  of  the  family  at  the  famous  capture  of  Deerfield.  Martin  Kel- 
logg' was  one  of  the  twenty-one  children  of  Lieut.  Jirebb  of  Hadley  by  his  first  wife 
Joanna.  Martin'  m.  1684  Ann'  dau.  Samuel'  and  Elizabeth  Hinsdale*  Robert^  and  Ann 
Hinsdale.  Martin  Kellogg'  married  Dorothy  Chester, dau.  Stephen  Chester  of  Wetherfield, 
b.  1659,  son  John  Chester  by  bis  wife  Sarah  dau.  of  Gov.  Thomas  Welles  of  Conn.  John 
Chester  wasb.  1635,  son  of  Leonard  and  Mary  Chester.  John  Chester  of  Bloly  Co.,  Lei* 
cester,  Eng..  and  his  wife  Dorothy  (Hooker)  sister  of  the  famous  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  of 
Hartford.  John*  b.  1741.  m.  1765  Mary  Beale  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  179a. 
He  was  seventeen  times  member  of  the  Conn,  legislature.  Asaph  Whittlesey'  b.  1781,  m. 
first  1807,  Vesta  Hart  of  Southington,  Conn.,  who  d.  1835  in  Tallmadge,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Whittlesey  died  there  17th  March,  1843.  Colonel  Whittlesey's  mother,  Vesta,  was  b.  in 
Southington,  Conn.,  1789,  dau.  of  Col.  Samuel  Hart',  Captain  Reuben',  Deacon 
Thomas*.  Thomas',  Stephen',  Deacon  Stephen  Hart^.  Stephen^,  supposed  from  Brain- 
tree.  England,  came  from  Massachusetts  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  Reverend  Hooker's 
company.  He  was  leader  in  the  settlement  of  Farmington  and  representative  for  fou]^ 
teen  years.  He  died  March,  1683.  Stephen',  bom  in  England,  died  1689.  Thomas',  b. 
1^66,  m.  Elizabeth  dau.  John  and  Mary  (Hawkins)  Judd,  and  d.  1728.  John  Judd  was  son  of 
Thomas,  first  settler,  and  Mary  Hawkins  was  dau.  Anthony,  first  settler.  Deacon  Thomas* 
of  Southington  b.  1695,  d.  1754,  m.  1721.  Anne  Stanley  dau.  Thomas  and  Anna  (Peck  daiL 
Rev.  Jeremiah)  Stanley.  Reuben',  b.  1729,  d.  1788,  captain  in  Revolution,  m.  1759  Rhoda 
dau.  Moses  and  Sarah  (Kellogg)  Peck.  Col.  Samuel  Hart',  b.  1761,  d.  1838,  m.  R'ossanna, 
b.  Z764.  only  child  of  Capt.  John  and  Hannah  Clarke  of  Southington. 
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it  changed  his  life.  He  removed  from  Salisbury,  Connecticut, 
to  Southington  and  became  a  partner  with  his  brother  Chester, 
as  a  merchant.  He  married  in  1807  Vesta  Hart  of  that  place. 
In  the  spring  of  181 3,  he  started  for  Tallmadge,  Portage  county 
Ohio,  in  a  four-horse  wagon,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
one  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

War  was  then  in  the  west,  and  his  neighbors  feared  they  might 
be  the  victims  of  the  scalping  knife.  But  the  danger  was  differ- 
ent. In  passing  the  Narrows,  between  Pittsburgh  and  Beaver, 
the  wagon  ran  off  a  bank  and  turned  completely  over  on  the 
wife  and  children.  They  were  rescued  and  revived,  but  the  ac- 
cident permanently  impaired  the  health  of  Mrs.  Whittlesey. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  was  in  Tallmadge,  justice  of  the  peace  from 
soon  after  his  arrival  till  near  the  close  of  his  life  and  postmas- 
ter from  1 8 14,  when  the  office  was  first  established,  to  his  death. 
He  was  again  severely  injured,  but  a  strong  constitution  and  un- 
flinching will  enabled  him  to  accomplish  much.  He  had  a  store, 
buying  goods  in  Pittsburgh  and  bringing  them  in  wagons  to 
Tallmadge;  and  in  18 18  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
iron  on  the  Little  Cuyahoga,  below  Middlebury. 

The  times  were  hard,  tariff  reduced,  and  in  1828  he  returned 
to  his  farm  prematurely  old.  He  died  in  1842.  Says  General 
Bierce:  "  His  intellect  was  naturally  of  a  high  order,  his  religious 
convictions  were  strong  and  never  yielded  to  policy  or  expedi- 
ency. He  was  plain  in  speech,  sometimes  abrupt  Those  who 
respected  him  were  more  numerous  than  those  who  loved  him. 
But  for  his  friends,  no  one  had  a  stronger  attachment.  His  dis- 
likes were  not  very  well  concealed  or  easily  removed.  In  short, 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  strong  feelings,  strong  prejudices, 
strong  affections  and  strong  attachments,  yet  the  whole  was  tem- 
pered with  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  strong  religious  feel- 
ings." **He  had,"  says  the  Ohio  Observer,  **a  retentive  and 
accurate  memory."  Colonel  Whittlesey's  mother  received  the 
best  advantages  which  a  New  England  town  afforded,  and  became 
herself  a  teacher.  She  was  very  happy  in  correspondence,  and 
fond  of  writing  letters,  and  she  left  quite  a  voluminous  diary, 
which  is  an  excellent  example  of  felicity  in  composition.  His 
father  was  brother  to  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  a  lawyer  of  Can- 
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field,  Ohio,  who  settled  there  in  1806.  Having  some  knowledge 
of  military  tactics,  in  1808  he  was  ensign  of  a  company  and  soon 
after  captain.  He  served  in  the  War  of  18 12,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigade  major  and  inspector.  He  was  eight  times  elected 
to  congress,  and  long  First  Comptroller  in  the  United  States 
treasury.  Elisha  Whittlesey  had  much  taste  and  great  knowl- 
edge of  western  history. 

Tallmadge  was  settled  in  1808  as  a  religious  colony  of  New 
England  Congregationalists,  by  a  colony  led  by  Rev.  David  Ba- 
con, a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  This  affected  the  society  in 
which  the  boy  lived,  and  exercised  much  influence  on  the  mor- 
ality of  the  town  and  the  future  of  its  children,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon.  Rev.  Timlow's  *  History  of 
Southington' says,  "Mr.  Whittlesey  moved  to  Tallmadge,  having 
become  interested  in  settling  a  portion  of  Portage  county  with 
Christian  families."  And  that  he  was  a  man  ''of  surpassing 
excellence  of  character. " 

If  it  should  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  parents  of  Col- 
onel Whittlesey,  it  is  because  his  own  character  and  career  were 
strongly  affected  by  their  characters  and  history.  Charles,  the 
son,  combined  the  traits  of  the  two.  He  commenced  school  at 
four  years  old  in  Southington  ;  the  next  year  he  attended  the 
log  school  house  at  Tallmadge  until  18 19,  when  the  frame  acad- 
emy was  finished  and  he  attended  it  in  winter,  working  on  the 
^m  in  summer  until  he  was  nineteen. 

The  boy,  too,  saw  early  life  on  foot,  horseback  and  with  ox- 
teams.  He  found  the  Indians  still  on  the  Reserve,  and  in  per- 
son witnessed  the  change  from  savage  life  and  new  settlements, 
to  a  state  of  three  millions  of  people,  and  a  large  city  around 
him.  One  of  Colonel  Whittlesey's  happiest  speeches  is  a  sketch 
of  log  cabin  times  in  Tallmadge,  delivered  at  the  semi-centen- 
nial there  in  1857. 

In  1827  the  youngster  became  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  Here 
he  displayed  industry,  and,  in  some  unusual  incidents  there, 
coolness  and  courage.  He  graduated  in  1831,  and  became 
brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  United  States  infantry, 
and  in  November  started  to  join  his  regiment  at  Mackinaw.  He 
did  duty  through  the  winter  with  the  garrison  at  Fort  Gratiot. 
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In  the  spring  he  was  assigned  af  Green  Bay  to  the  company  of 
Captain  Martin  Scott,  so  famous  as  a  shot.  At  the  close  of 
the  Black  Hawk  war  he  resigned  from  the  army,  though  rec- 
ognizing the  claim  of  the  country  to  the  services  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  West  Point,  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  government 
during  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars.  By  a  varied  experience 
life  thereafter  was  given  to  wide  and  general  uses.  He  at  first 
opened  a  law  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  fully  occupied 
in  his  profession,  and  as  part  owner  and  co-editor  of  the  Whig 
and  Herald  until  the  year  1837.  ^^  was  that  year  appointed 
assistant  geologist  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  'Through  very  uneco- 
nomical economy,  the  survey  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  when  the  work  was  partly  done  and  no  final  reports 
had  been  made.  Of  course  most  of  the  work  and  its  results 
were  lost.  Great  and  permanent  good,  indeed,  resulted  to  the 
material  wealth  of  the  state,  in  disclosing  the  rich  coal  and  iron 
deposits  of  Eastern  Ohio,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
vast  manufacturing  industries  which  have  made  that  portion  of 
the  state  populous  and  prosperous.  The  other  gentleman  associ- 
ated with  him  were  Professor  William  Mather  as  principal ;  Dr. 
Kirtland  was  entrusted  with  natural  history.  Others  were  Dr. 
S.  P.  Hildreth,  Dr.  Caleb  Briggs,  Jr.,  Professor  John  Locke 
and  Dr.  J.  W.  Foster.  It  was  an  able  corps,  and  the  final 
results  would  have  been  very  valuable  and  accurate.  In  1884, 
Colonel  Whittlesey  was  sole  survivor  and  said,  in  the  Magazine 
of  Western  History :  **  Fifty  years  since,  geology  had  barely 
obtained  a  standing  among  the  sciences  even  in  Europe.  In 
Ohio  it  was  scarcely  recognized.  The  state  at  that  time  was 
more  of  a  wilderness  than  a  cultivated  country,  and  the  survey 
was  in  progress  little  more  than  two  years.  It  was  unexpect- 
edly brought  to  a  close  without  a  final  report.  No  provision 
was  made  for  the  preservation  of  papers,  field  notes  and  maps." 
Professor  Newberry,  in  a  brief  resum^  of  the  work  of  the  first 
survey  (report  of  1869),  says  the  benefits  derived  **  conclusively 
demonstate  that  the  geological  survey  was  a  producer  and  not 
a  consumer,  that  it  added  far  more  than  it  took  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  deserved  special  encouragement  and  support  as  a 
wealth  producing  agency  in  our  darkest  financial  hour." 
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The  publication  of  the  first  board  **  did  much,"  says  Professor 
Newberry,  **  to  arrest  useless  expenditure  of  money  in  the  search 
for  coal  outside  of  the  coal  fields,  and  in  other  mining  'enter- 
prises equally  fallacious,  by  which,  through  ignorance  of  the 
teachings  of  geology,  parties  were  constantly  led  to  squander 
their  means."  **It  is  scarcely  less  important  to  let  our  people 
know  what  we  have  not,  than  what  we  have,  among  our  min- 
eral resources." 

The  topographical  and  mathematical  parts  of  the  survey  were 
committed  to  Colonel  Whittlesey.  He  made  partial  reports, 
to  be  found  in  the  *  State  Documents  '  of  1838  and  1839,  ^"^ 
his  knowledge  acquired  in  the  survey  was  of  vastly  greater  ser- 
vice in  many  subsequent  writings,  and,  as  a  foundation  for  learn- 
ing, made,  useful  in  many  business  enterprises  of  Ohio.  He 
had,  during  this  survey,  examined  and  surveyed  many  ancient 
works  in  the  state,  and,  at  its  close,  Mr.  Joseph  Sullivan — a 
wealthy  gentleman  interested  in  archaeology,  residing  in  Colum- 
bus— proposed  that,  he  bearing  the  actual  expense,  Whittlesey 
should  continue  the  survey  of  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
with  a  view  to  joint  publication.  During  the  years  1839  ^^^ 
1840,  and  under  the  arrangement,  he  made  examination  of 
nearly  ail  the  remaining  works  then  discovered,  but  nothing 
was  done  toward  their  publication.  Many  of  his  plans  and  notes 
were  used  by  Messrs.  Squier  &  Davis,  in  1845^  and  1846,  in 
their  great  work,  which  was  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Smith- 
sonian Contributions,*  and  in  that  work  these  gentlemen  said : 

••Among  the  most  zealous  investigators  in  the  field  of 
American  antiquarian  research  is  Charles  Whittlesey,  esq.,  of 
Cleveland,  formerly  topographical  engineer  of  Ohio.  His  sur- 
veys and  observations,  carried  on  for  many  years  over  a  wide 
field,  have  been  both  numerous  and  accurate,  and  are  among 
the  most  valuable  in  all  respects  of  any  hitherto  made.  Although 
Mr.  Whittlesey,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Sullivant,  esq.,  of 
Columbus,  originally  contemplated  a  joint  work,  in  which  the 
result  of  his  investigation  should  be  embodied,  he  has,  never- 
theless, with  a  liberality  which  will  be  not  less  apreciated  by 
the  public  than  by  the  authors,  contributed  to  this  memoir 
about  twenty  plans  of  ancient  works,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying explanations  and  general  observations,  will  be  found 
embodied  in  the  following  pages. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  the  public  may  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
entire  results  of  Mr.  Whittlesey's  labor,  which  could  not  fail  of 
adding  greatly  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Whittlesey  was  now  fairly  started^ 
interested  and  intelligent,  in  the  several  fields  which  he  was  to 
make  his  own.  And  his  very  numerous  writings  may  be  feirly 
divided  into  geology,  archaeology,  history,  religion,  with  an 
occasional  study  of  topographical  geology.  A  part  of  Colonel 
Whittlesey's  surveys  were  published  in  1850,  as  one  of  the 
Smithsonian  contributions ;  portions  of  the  plans  and  minutes 
were  unfortunately  lost.  Fortunately  the  finest  and  largest  works 
surveyed  by  him  were  published.  Among  those  in  the  work  of 
Squier  &  Davis,  were  the  wonderful  extensive  works  at  Newark, 
and  those  at  Marietta.  No  one  again  could  see  those  works 
extending  over  areas  of  twelve  and  fifteen  square  miles,  as  he  did. 
Farmers  cannot  raise  crops  without  plows  ;  and  the  geography 
of  the  works  at  Newark  must  still  be  learned  from  the  work  of 
Colonel  Whittlesey. 

He  made  an  agricultural  survey  of  Hamilton  county  in  1844. 
That  year  the  copper  mines  of  Michigan  began  to  excite  enthus- 
iasm. The  next  year  a  company  was  organized  in  Detroit,  of 
which  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  the  geologist.  In  August  they 
launched  their  boat  above  the  rapids  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie  and 
coasted  along  the  shore  to  where  is  now  Marquette.  Iron  ore 
was  beneath  notice,  and  in  truth,  was  not  then  transportable, 
and  they  pulled  away  for  Copper  Harbor,  and  then  to  the  region 
between  Portage  lake  and  Ontonagon,  where  the  Algonquin  and 
Douglas  Houghton  mines  were  opened.  The  party  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  the  night  they  landed.  Dr.  Houghton  was 
drowned  the  same  night  not  far  from  them.  A  very  interesting 
and  life-like  account  of  their  adventures  was  published  by 
Colonel  Whittlesey  in  the  National  Magazine  of  New  York  City^ 
entitled,  **Two  Months  in  the  Copper  Regions."  From  1847 
to  1851  inclusive,  he  was  employed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
survey  of  the  country  around  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper 
Mississippi,  in  reference  to  mines  and  minerals.  After  that  he 
spent  much  time  in  exploring  and  surveying  the  mineral  district 
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of  the  Lake  Superior  basin.  The  wild  life  of  the  woods  thread- 
ing the  streams,  with  a  guide  and  voyageurs,  had  great  attractions 
for  hinn,  and  he  spent  in  all  fifteen  seasons  upon  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Mississippi,  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
topography  and  geological  character  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

His  detailed  examination  extended  along  the  copper  range 
from  the  extreme  east  of  Point  Keweenaw  to  Ontonagon, 
through  the  Porcupine  mountain  to  the  Montreal  river,  and 
thence  to  Long  lake  in  Wisconsin,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles.  In  1849,  ^850  and  1858  he  explored  the  valley  of  the 
Menomonee  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  Brule.  He  was  the 
first  geologist  to  explore  the  South  range.  The  '  Wisconsin 
Geological  Survey '  (Vol.  3,  pp.  490  and  679)  says  this  range 
was  first  observed  by  him,  and  that  he  many  years  ago  drew 
attention  to  its  promise  of  merchantable  ores  which  are  now  ex- 
tensively developed  from  the  Wauceda  to  the  Commonwealth 
mines,  and  for  several  miles  beyond.  He  examined  the  north 
shore  from  Fond  du  Lac  east,  one  hundred  miles,  the  copper 
range  of  Minnesota  and  on  the  St.  Louis  to  the  bounds  of  our 
country.  His  report  was  published  by  the  state  in  1865,  and 
was  stated  by  Professor  Winch  ill  to  be  the  most  valuable  made. 

All  his  geological  work  was  thorough,  and  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  which  he  examined,  and  upon  which 
he  reported,  gave  the  best  proofs  of  his  scientific  ability  and 
judgment. 

With  the  important  results  from  his  labors  in  mind,  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  secured  his  services  upon  the  geological  survey  of 
that  state,  carried  on  in  1858,  1859  and  i860,  and  terminated 
only  by  the  war.  The  Wisconsin  survey  was  resumed  by  other 
parties,  and  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Report  for  Northern  Wis- 
consin,' page  58,  says: 

**The  only  geological  examination  of  this  region,  however, 
previous  to  those  on  which  the  report  is  based,  and  deserving 
the  name,  were  those  of  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  This  gentleman  was  connected  with  Dr.  D.  D. 
Owen's  United  States  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  and  in  this  connection  examined  the  Bad  River 
country,  in  1848.     The  results  are  given  in  Dr.  Owen's  final  re- 
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port,  published  in  Washington,  in  1852.  In  i860  (August  to 
October)  Colonel  Whittlesey  engaged  in  another  geological  ex- 
ploration in  Ashland,  Bayfield  and  Douglass  counties,  as  part 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin,  then  organized  under 
James  Hall.  His  report,  presented  to  Professor  Hall  in  the 
ensuing  year,'was  never  published,  on  account  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  survey.  A  suite  of  specimens,  collected  by  Colonel 
Whittlesey  during  these  explorations,  is  at  present  preserved  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  State  University  at  Madison,  and  it  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  laborious  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  pros- 
ecuted the  work.  Although  the  report  was  never  published,  he 
has  issued  a  number  of  pamphlet  publications,  giving  the  main 
results  obtained  by  him.  A  list  of  them,  with  full  extracts  from 
some  of  them,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  report  In 
the  same  appendix  I  have  reproduced  a  geological  map  of  this 
region  prepared  by  Colonel  Whittlesey  in  i860.*' 

Such  was  Colonel  Whittlesey's  employment  when  the  first 
signs  of  the  civil  war  appeared.  He  abandoned  it  at  once.  He 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  military  companies  that  tend- 
ered its  services  to  President-elect  Lincoln,  when  he  was  first 
threatened,  in  February,  1861.  He  became  quickly  convinced 
that  war  was  inevitable,  and  urged  the  state  authorities  that 
Ohio  be  put  at  once  in  preparation  for  it ;  and  it  was  partly 
through  his  influence  that  Ohio  was  so  very  ready  for  the  fray, 
in  which,  at  first,  the  general  government  relied  on  the  states. 
Two  days  after  the  proclamation  of  April  15,  1861,  he  joined 
the  governor's  staff  as  assistant  quartermaster-general.  He 
served  in  the  field  in  West  Virginia  with  the  three  months'  men, 
as  state  military  engineer ;  with  the  Ohio  troops  under  General 
McClellan,  Cox  and  Hill.  At  Seary  Run,  on  the  Kanawha, 
July  17,  1861,  he  distinguished  himself  by  intrepidity  and  cool- 
ness during  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months*  service,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  regiment  Ohio  volun- 
teers, and  detailed  by  General  Mitchell  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
department  of  Ohio,  where  he  planned  and  constructed  the 
defenses  of  Cincinnati. 

In  December,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  Kentucky  with  four 
companies  of  infantry,  to  suppress  the  rebel  element  in  several 
counties,  with  headquarters  at  Warsaw.     In   the   Magazine  of 
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Western  History  for  April,  1885,  he  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  experiences  there.  On  the  day  before  Christinas, 
1861,  loyal  citizens  from  Kentucky  represented  that  several 
counties  in  that  state  were  in  a  condition  of  anarchy.  Kentucky 
had  not  then  seceded,  and  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  sent 
to  protect  Union  citizens,  prevent  rebel  enlistments,  secure  all 
rebel  arms,  and  preserve  order.  The  transports  reached  War- 
saw at  nine  p.  m.,  and  within  two  hours  a  number  of  the  most 
active  men  sustaining  the  rebellion  were  arrested  and  on  their 
way  to  Camp  Chase.  The  practice  of  releasing  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  had  become  a  standing  joke.  Colonel  Whit- 
tlesey substituted  agreements  by  which  they  severally  agreed, 
that,  in  case  they  threatened  or  injured  the  persons  or  property 
of  Union  men,  or  committed  any  act  in  aid  of  the  present  rebel- 
lion and  the  southern  Confederacy,  they  were  to  be  hild  sum- 
marily responsible  in  person  and  property.  Sometimes  security 
was  required.  These  agreements  were  generally  kept.  His 
administration  there  was  very  successful,  and  a  Kentucky  Union 
legislator  said  **  his  course  had  effected  much  good  for  the  Union 
cause,**  and  that  **  his  promptness  and  decision  met  with  uni- 
versal praise.'* 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  in  command  of  his  regiment  at  the 
taking  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  was  sent  north  with  the  prisoners, 
of  whom  over  ten  thousand  five  hundred  were  committed  to  him. 
The  move  on  Donelson  was  made  in  February,  1862.  In  1867 
was  published  a  letter  from  Colonel  Whittlesey  to  General  Hal- 
leck,  dated  November  20,  1861,  as  follows: 

**Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  the  consideration  of  a 
great  movement,  by  land  and  water,  up  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers. 

*•  Ftrsi,  Would  it  not  allow  of  water  transportation  half  way  to 
Nashville  ? 

**  Second,  Would  it  not  necessitate  the  evacuation  of  Colum- 
bus, by  threatening  their  railway  communications  ? 

**  Thirds  Would  it  not  necessitate  the  retreat  of  General 
Buckner,  by  threatening  his  railway  lines  ? 

"  Fourth,  Is  it  not  the  most  feasible  route  into  Tennessee  ?" 

This  plan  was  adopted  and  Colonel  Whittlesey's  regiment 
took  part  in  its  execution. 
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In  April,  1862,  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
Colonel  Whittlesey  commanded  the  Third  brigade  of  General 
Wallace's  division — the  Twentieth,  Fixty-sixth  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Ohio  regiments.  *  *  It  was  against  the  line  of  that  brigade 
that  General  Beauregard  attempted  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  force  for  a  last  desperate  charge  ;  but  he  was  driven  back 
by  the  terrible  fire  that  his  men  were  unable  to  face."  As  to 
his  conduct,  Senator  Sherman  said  in  the  United  States  senate.* 
**  The  official  report  of  General  Wallace  leaves  little  to  be  said. 
The  division  commander  says :  '  The  firing  was  grand  and  terri- 
ble. Before  us  was  the  Crescent  regiment  of  New  Orleans ; 
shelling  us  on  our  right  was  the  Washington  artillery  of  Manas- 
sas renown,  whose  last  charge  was  made  in  front  of  Colonel 
Whittlesey's  command.' " 

General  Force,  then  lieutenant-colonel  under  Colonel  Whit- 
tlesey, fully  describes  the  battle,t  and  quotes  General  Wallace. 
*  *  The  nation  is  indebted  to  our  brigade  for  the  important  ser- 
vices rendered,  with  the  small  loss  it  sustained  and  the  manner 
in  which  Colonel  Whittlesey  handled  it." 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  fortunate  in  escaping  with  his  life, 
for  General  Force  says,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rebels  had 
been  deliberately  firing  at  him,  sometimes  waiting  to  get  a  line 
shot. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  had  for  some  time  been  in  bad  health,  and 
contemplating  resignation,  but  deferring  it  for  a  decisive  battle. 
Regarding  this  battle  as  virtually  closing  the  campaign  in  the 
the  southwest,  and  believing  the  Rebellion  to  be  near  its  end, 
he  send  it  in. 

General  Grant  endorsed  his  application,  **  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  so  good  an  officer." 

•  *  Few  officers, "  it  is  said,  '  *  retired  from  the  army  with  a 
cleaner  or  more  satisfactory  record,  or  with  greater  regret  on  the 
part  of  their  associates." 

The  Twentieth  was  an  early  volunteer  regiment.  The  men 
were  citizens  of  intelligence  and  character.  They  reached  high 
discipline  without  severity,  and  without  that  ill-feeling  that  often 

*  Speech  of  May,  9.  1863. 

i*  Cincinnati  Commerciai,  April  9,  1862. 
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existed  between  men  and  their  officers.  There  was  no  emer- 
gency in  which  they  could  not  be  relied  upon.  **  Between  them 
and  their  commander  existed  a  strong  mutual  regard  which,  on 
their  part,  was  happily  expressed  by  a  letter  signed  by  all  the 
non-commissioned  officers." 

*  *  Camp  Shiloh,  near  Pittsburgh  Landing,  ) 

"Tennessee,  April  21,  1862.      / 
"Cpl.  Chas.  Whittlesey: 

"  Sir — We  deeply  regret  that  you  have  resigned  the  command 
of  the  Twentieth  Ohio.  The  considerate  care  evinced  for  the 
soldiers  in  camp,  and  above  all,  the  courage,  coolness  and  pru- 
dence displayed  on  the  battle-field,  have  inspired  officers  and 
men  with  the  highest  esteem  for,  and  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  our  commander. 

**  From  what  we  have  seen  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  at  the 
bloody  field  near  Pittsburgh,  on  Monday,  the  seventh,  all  felt 
ready  to  follow  you  unfalteringly  into  any  contest  and  into  any 
post  of  danger. 

"While  giving  expression  to  our  unfeigned  sorrow  at  your  de- 
parture from  us,  and  assurance  of  our  high  regard  and  esteem 
for  you,  and  unwavering  confidence  as  our  leader,  we  would 
follow  you  with  the  earnest  hope  that  your  future  days  may  be 
spent  in  uninterrupted  peace  and  quiet,  enjoying  the  happy  re- 
flections and  richly  earned  rewards  of  well-spent  service  in  the 
cause  of  our  blessed  country  in  its  dark  hour  of  need." 

Said  Mr.  W.  H.  Searles,  who  served  under  him,  at  the  memo- 
rial meeting  of  the  Engineers*  Club  of  Cleveland:  '*  In  the 
war  he  was  genial  and  charitable,  but  had  that  conscientious 
devotion  to  duty  characteristic  of  a  West  Point  soldier." 

Since  Colonel  Whittlesey's  decease,  the  following  letter  was 

received : 

**  Cincinnati,  November  10,  1886. 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Whittlesey  : — Your  noble  husband  has  got  re- 
lease from  the  pains  and  ills  that  made  life  a  burden.  His  active 
life  was  a  lesson  to  us  how  to  live.  His  latter  years  showed  us 
how  to  endure.  To  all  of  us  in  the  Twentieth  Ohio  regiment 
he  seemed  a  father.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  colonel  that 
was  so  revered  by  his  regiment.  Since  the  war  he  has  con- 
stantly surprised  me  with  his  incessant  literary  and  scientific 
activity.  Always  his  character  was  an  example  and  an  incite- 
ment. "  Very  truly  yours, 

*'M.  F.  Force." 
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Colonel  Whittlesey  very  soon  turned  his  attention  again  to 
explorations  in  the  Lake  Superior  and  upper  Mississippi  basins, 
and  •'  new  additions  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  were 
the  result  of  his  surveys  and  researches."  His  geological 
papers,  commencing  again  in  1863,  in  the  list  which  follows, 
show  his  industry  and  ability.  It  happened  during  his  life 
many  times,  and  will  happen  again  and  again,  that  his  labors  as 
an  original  investigator  have  borne  and  will  bear  fruit  long  after- 
wards, and  as  the  world  looks  at  fruition,  of  much  greater  value 
to  others  than  to  himself 

He  prognosticated  as  early  as  1848,  while  on  Dr.  Owen's 
survey,  that  the  vast  prairies  of  the  Northwest  would  in  time  be 
the  great  wheat  region.  These  views  were  set  forth  in  a  letter 
requested  by  Captain  Mullen  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 
who  had  made  a  survey  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and 
was  read  by  him  in  a  lecture  before  the  New  York  Geographical 
society  in  the  winter  of  1863-4. 

He  examined  the  prairies  between  the  head  of  St.  Louis 
river  and  Rainy  Lake,  between  the  Grand  Fork  of  Rainy  Lake 
river  and  the  Mississippi,  and  between  the  waters  of  Cass  Lake 
and  those  of  Red  Lake.  All  were  found  so  level  that  canals 
might  be  made  across  the  summits  more  easily  than  several  sum- 
mits already  cut  in  this  country. 

In  1879,  ^^^  project  attracted  attention,  and  Mr.  Seymour, 
the  chief  engineer  and  surveyor  of  New  York,  became  zealous 
for  it,  and  in  his  letters  of  1880,  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Duluth  and  Buflfalo,  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  information 
supplied  by  Colonel  Whittlesey. 

Says  the  Detroit  Illustrated  News  : 

"A  large  part  of  the  distance  from  the  navigable  waters  of 
Lake  Superior  to  those  of  Red  river,  about  three  hundred  and 
eight  miles,  is  river  channel  easily  utilized  by  levels  and  drains 
or  navigable  lakes.  The  lift  is  about  one  thousand  feet  to  the 
Cass  Lake  summit.  At  Red  river  this  canal  will  connect  with 
the  Manitoba  system  of  navigation  through  Lake  Winnepeg  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Its  probable  cost  is  given  at 
less  than  four  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  below  the  cost  of  a 
railway  making  the  same  connections.  And  it  is  estimated  that 
a  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  carried  from  Red  river  to  New  York 
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by  water  for  seventeen  cents,  or  about  one-third  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  rail." 

We  approach  that  part  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Whittlesey  which 
was  so  valuable  to  our  society.  The  society  was  proposed  in 
1866.*  Colonel  Whittlesey's  own  account  of  its  foundation  is: 
"The  society  originally  comprised  about  twenty  persons,  or- 
ganized in  May,  1867,  upon  the  suggestion  of  C.  C.  Baldwin,  its 
present  secretary.  The  real  work  fell  upon  Colonel  Whittlesey, 
Mr,  Goodman  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Goodman  devoting  nearly 
all  of  his  time  until  1872  (the  date  of  his  death).'*  The  statement 
IS  a  very  modest  one  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Whittlesey.  All 
looked  to  him  to  lead  the  movement  and  none  other  could  have 
approached  his  efficiency  or  abilit}'  as  president  of  the  society. 

The  society  seemed  as  much  to  him  as  a  child  is  to  a  parent, 
and  his  aflfection  for  it  has  been  as  great.  By  his  learning,  con- 
stant devotion  without  compensation  from  that  time  to  his  death, 
his  value  as  inspiring  confidence  in  the  public,  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance through  the  state,  he  has  accomplished  a  wonderful  result, 
and  this  society  and  its  collections  may  well  be  regarded  as  his 
monument 

Mr.  J.  P.  HoUoway,  in  his  memorial  notice  before  the  Civil 
Engineers'  club,  of  which  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  an  honorary 
member,  feelingly  and  justly  said: 

**  Colonel  Whittlesey  will  be  best  and  longest  remembered  in 
Cleveland  and  on  the  Reserve,  for  his  untiring  interest  and  la- 
bors in  seeking  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  pioneer  history  of 
this  portion  of  the  state,  and  which  culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  Western  Reserve  Historical  society,  of  which 
for  many  years  he  was  the  presiding  officer.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  here,  how  for  years  there  was  little  else  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  society,  except  its  active,  hard  work- 
ing, president  But  as  time  moved  on,  and  one  by  one  the  pi- 
oneers were  passing  away,  there  began  to  be  felt  an  increasing 

*The  society  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Library  Association 
(now  Case  Library).  The  plan  occurred  to  the  writer  while  vice-president  of  that  associ- 
tion.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1867,  the  necessary  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution 
and  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  elected  to  the  Case  Library  board  for  the  purpose  of  heading 
the  historical  committee  and  movement.  The  resuli  appears  in  a  scarce  pamplet  issued  in 
1867  bv  the  Library  Association,  containinf^,  among  other  things,  an  account  of  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  society  and  an  address  by  Colonel  Whittlesey,  which  is  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  successive  literary  and  library  societies  of  Qeveland,  of  which  the  first  was  estab- 
lished in  x8zz. 
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interest  in  preserving  not  only  the  relics  of  a  by-gone  generation, 
but  also  the  records  of  their  trials  and  struggles,  until  now  we 
can  point  with  a  feeling  of  pride  to  the  collections  of  a  society 
which  owes  its  existence  and  success  to  a  master  spirit  so  re- 
cently called  away." 

The  colonel  was  remarkably  successful  in  collecting  the  library 
in  which  he  interested  with  excellent  pecuniary  purpose,  the  late 
Mr.  Case.  He  commenced  the  collection  of  a  permanent  fund 
which  is  now  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  had  reached  that 
amount  when  its  increase  was  at  once  stopped  by  the  panic  of 
1873,  and  while  it  was  growing  most  rapidly.  The  permanent 
rooms,  the  large  and  very  valuable  museum,  are  all  due  in  great- 
est measure  to  the  colonel's  intelligent  influence  and  devotion. 

I  well  remember  the  interest  with  which  he  received  the  plan ; 
the  instant  devotion  to  it,  the  zeal  with  which  at  once  and  before 
the  society  was  started,  he  began  the  preparation  of  his  valuable 
book,  *  The  Early  History  of  Cleveland/  published  during  the 
year. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  author  of — I  had  almost  said  most, 
and  I  may  with  no  dissent  say — the  most  valuable  publications 
of  this  society.  His  own  very  wide  reputation  as  an  archaeolo- 
gist and  historian  also  redounded  to  its  credit  But  his  most 
valuable  work  was  not  the  most  showy,  and  consisted  in  the  con- 
stant and  indefatigable  zeal  he  had  from  1867  to  1886,  in  its 
prosperity.  These  were  twenty  years  when  the  welfare  of  the 
society  was  at  all  times  his  business  and  never  off  his  mind. 
During  the  last  few  years  Colonel  Whittlesey  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  by  rheumatism  and  other  disorders,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  contracted  years  before  in  his  exposed  life  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  he  has  not  been  at  the  rooms  for  years.  He  pro- 
posed some  years  since  to  resign,  but  the  community  would 
have  felt  that  the  fitness  of  things  was  over  had  the  resignation 
been  accepted.  Many  citizens  of  Cleveland  recall  that  if  Colo- 
nel Whittlesey  could  no  longer  travel  about  the  citj-  he  could 
write.  And  it  was  fortunate  that  he  could.  He  took  great 
pleasure  in  reading  and  writing,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
his  work,  which  continued  when  he  was  in  a  condition  which 
most  men  would  have  surrendered  to  suffering. 
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Colonel  Whittlesey  did  not  yet  regard  his  labors  as  finished. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  religion,  and  the.attitude  and 
relation  of  science  to  it,  engaged  much  of  his  thought,  and  he 
not  unfrequently  contributed  an  editorial  or  other  article  to  some 
newspaper  on  the  subject  Lately  these  had  taken  more  syste- 
matic shape  and  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  September,  and 
within  thirty  days  of  his  death,  he  closed  a  series  of  articles  which 
were  published  in  the  Evangelical  Messenger  on  **  Theism  and  , 
Atheism  in  Science."  These  able  articles  were  more  systematic 
and  complete  than  his  previous  writings  on  the  subject,  and  we 
learn  from  the  Messenger  that  they  will  be  published  in  book 
form.     The  paper  says: 

**  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey  of  this  city,  known  to  our  readers 
as  the  author  of  an  able  series  of  articles  on  *'  Theism  and  Athe- 
ism in  Science,"  just  concluded,  has  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  One 
who  knew  the  venerable  man  and  loved  him  for  his  genuine 
worth,  said  to  us  that  *'  his  last  work  on  earth  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  articles,  which  to  him  was  a  labor  of  love  and 
done  for  Christ's  sake." 

Colonel  Whittlesey  said  when  the  last  was  done  that  his  work 
was  finished.  He  was  then  in  such  a  condition  that  he  wrote 
only  while  in  bed  and  on  his  back.  On  Sunday  morning,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1886,  he  was  seized  with  a  chill.  He  seemed  to  recover 
somewhat  and  appeared  no  weaker  than  he  had  often  been  within 
the  last  few  years,  but  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  he  died 
at  the  early  hour  of  five.  The  writer  saw  him  last  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  he  spoke  as  fondly,  as  anxiously  and  as  thought- 
fully of  the  society  as  ever,  though  his  mind  quickly  wandered. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  married  October  4,  1858,  to  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  (Lyon)  Morgan*  of  Oswego,  New  York,  who  survives 
him  ;   they  had  no  children. 

Colonel    Whittlesey's    published    literary  works  were  very 

numerous,  commencing  in   1833,  and  ending  with  his  death, 

■  '    -'■ 

*  Mary  £.  Lyon  was  a  daughter  of  James  Lyon  of  Oswego,  and  sister  of  John  E.  Lyon, 
now  of  Oswego  but  years  ago  a  prominent  citizen  of  Qeveland.  She  m.  first  Colonel  The- 
ophilus  Morgan,*  Theophilus.*  Theopbilus,^  Theophilus.*  John,*  James  Morgan.^ 
Colonel'Morgan  was  an  honored  citizen  of  Osvrego.  Colonel  Morgan  and  his  wife  Mary, 
bad  a  son,  James  Sherman,  a  very  promising  young  man,  Jdlled  in  1864  in*a  desperate 
cavalry  chaise  in  which  he  was  lieutenant,  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  Mrs.  Whit- 
tlesey survives  in  Cleveland. 
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fifty-three  years  afterward.  There  were  four  quartos  among  the 
^'Smithsonian  Contributions,"  several  appear  in  the  various  states 
and  United  States  geological  reports.  A  collected  volume  of 
'  Fugitive  Essays  '  was  published  in  1852,  a  '  History  of  Cleve- 
land' in  1867.  Quite  a  number  appear  among  the  publica« 
tions  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  list  which  follows  is  hot  complete.  Colonel 
Whittlesey  was  so  engaged  in  what  was  new,  that  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago  and  at  my  suggestion  that  he  undertook  a 
list.  The  list  herewith  is  larger  than  his,  and  the  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Many  of 
these  are  double  column  and  small  print,  but  containing  much 
new  information.  He  cared  little  for  large  print  or  good  paper. 
He  furnished  a  great  many  articles  to  the  newspapers,  often  as 
editorials,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  rooms  of  our 
'society.  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  fortunate  in  simple  tastes  and 
happy  life,  but  without  fault  on  his  part  often  unfortunate.  We 
have  seen  how  his  work  in  the  Ohio  survey  of  1837-8  was  cut 
short ;  how,  what  would  have  been  the  great  and  leading  work 
on  the  Archaeology  of  Ohio,  was  lost,  how  other  surveys  and 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  stopped  by  the  war, 
or  otherwise  by  no  fault  of  his.  Prior  to  1869  he  was  pressing 
zealously,  in  this  state,  the  project  of  a  geological  survey,  and 
when  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  he  fondly  hoped  to  be  chief  of 
the  survey  in  his  own  state.  Another  was  appointed  to  the  first 
place,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  post  of  assistant  geol- 
ogist. 

Much  of  his  work  does  not  therefore  appear  in  that  complete 
and  systematic  shape  which  would  make  it  best  known  to  the 
general  public.  But  by  scholars  in  his  lines  of  study  in  Europe 
and  America,  he  was  well  known  and  very  highly  respected. 
*'  His  contributions  to  literature,"  said  the  New  York  Herald:  f 
*'  have  attracted  wide  attention  among  the  scientific  men  of 
Europe  and  America. 

As  an  American  archaeologist.  Colonel  Whittlesey  was  very 
learned  and  thorough.  He  had  in  Ohio  the  advantage  of  sur- 
veying its  wonderful  works  at  an  early  date.     He  had,  too,  that 

t  October  19,  1886. 
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cool  poise  and  self-possession  that  prevented  his  enthusiasm 
from  coloring  his  judgment.  He  completely  avoided  errors 
into  which  a  large  share  of  archaeologists  fall.  The  scanty 
information  as  to  the  past  and  its  romantic  interest  leads  to 
easy  but  dangerous  theories,  and  even  suffers  the  practice  of 
many  impositions.  He  was  of  late  years  of  great  service  in  ex- 
posing frauds,  and  thereby  helped  the  science  to  a  healthy  tone. 
It  may  be  well  enough  to  say  that  in  one  of  his  tracts  he 
exposed,  on  what  was  apparently  the  best  evidence,  the  supposed 
falsity  of  the  Cincinnati  tablet  so  called.  Its  authenticity  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Robert  Clarke  of  Cincinnati,  successfully  and 
convincingly,  to  Colonel  Whittlesey  himself  I  was  with  the 
colonel  when  he  first  heard  of  the  successful  defense,  and  with  a 
mutual  friend  who  thought  he  might  be  chagrined,  but  he  was 
so  much  more  interested  in  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  than  in 
his  relations  to  it,  that  he  appeared  much  pleased  with  the  result.* 
Among  American  writers,  Mr.  Short  speaks  of  his  investi- 
gation as  of  **  greater  value  due  to  the  eminence  of  the  anti- 
quarian who  writes  them."  Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  in  his 
Ancient  America,  speaks  of  Colonel  Whittlesey  '*  as  one  of  the 
best  authorities."  That  eminent  Scotchman,  Prof.  Wilson,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  his  'Prehistoric  Times ;'  the  learned  Frenchman, 
Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  and  the  best  writers  generally  upon  such 
subjects,  quote  his  information  and  conclusions  with  that 
high  and  safe  confidence  in  his  learning  and  sound  views 
which  is  the  best  tribute  to  Colonel  Whittlesey,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  great  help  to  the  authors.  And  no  one 
could  write  with  any  fulness  on  the  archaeology  of  Amer- 
ica without  using  liberally  the  work  of  Colonel  Whittlesey,  as 
will  appear  in  any  book  on  the  subject.  He  was  an  extensive 
original  investigator,  always  observing,  thoughtful  and  safe,  and 
in  some  branches,  as  in  **  Ancient  Mining  at  Lake  Superior," 
his  work  has  been  the  substantial  basis  of  present  learning.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  most  eminent  gentlemen  have  best  appre- 
ciated his  safe  and  varied  learning.  Colonel  .Whittlesey  was 
early  in  the  geological  field.  Fifty  years  ago  little  was  known 
of  palaeontology,  and  Colonel  Whittlesey  cared  little  for  it,  per- 
haps too  little ;   but  in  economic  geology,  in  his  knowledge  of 
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Ohio,  its  surface,  its  strata,  its  iron,  its  coal  and  its  limestone ; 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  copper  and  iron  of  the  northwest,  he 
excelled  indeed:  From  that  date  to  his  death,  he  studied  intel- 
ligently these  sections.  As  Professor  Lapham  said^he  was  study- 
ing Wisconsin,  so  did  Colonel  Whittlesey  give  himself  to  [Ohio, 
its  mines  and  its  miners,  its  manufactures,  dealings  in  coal  and 
iron,  its  history,  archaeology,  its  religion  and  its  morals.  Nearly 
all  his  articles  contributed  to  magazines,  were  to  western  maga^ 
zines,  and  anyone  who  undertook  a  literary  enterprise  in  the 
state  of  Ohio  that  promised  value,  was  sure  to  have  his  aid.* 

In  geology  his  services  were  great.  The  New  York  Herald^ 
already  cited,  speaks  of  his  help  toward  opening  coal  mines  in 
Ohio  and  adds,  "he  was  largely  instrumental  in  discovering  and 
causing  the  development  of  the  great  iron  and  copper  regions 
of  Lake  Superior."  Twenty-six  years  ago  he  discovered  a  now 
famous  range  of  iron  ore. 

"  On  the  Mound  Builders  and  on  the  geological  character  and 
phenomena  of  the  region  of  the  lakes  and  the  northwest  he  was 
quoted  extensively  as  an  authority  in  most  of  the  standard  geo- 
logical and  anthropological  works  of  America  and  Europe/* 
truthfully  says  the  '  Biographical  Cyclopedia. ' 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  as  zealous  in  helping  to  preserve  new 
and  original  material  for  history  as  for  science.  In  1869  he 
pushed  with  energy  the  investigation,  examination  and  measures 
which  resulted  in  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  Ohio  of  the  St. 
Clair  papers  so  admirably,  fully  and  ably  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Henry  Smith,  and  in  1882  published  in  two  large  and  handsome 
volumes  by  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  and  Company,  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Colonel  Whittlesey  was  very  prominent  in  the  project  which 
ended  in  the  publication  of  the  Margry  papers  in  Paris.  Their 
value  may  be  gathered  from  the  writing  of  Mr.  Parkman  (La 
Salle)  and  *  The  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America/ 
Volume  IV.,  where  on  page  242  is  an  account  of  their  publica- 

♦Thc  Hesperian,  American  Pioneer,  ihe  Western  Literary  Journal  and  Review  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Democratic  Review  and  Ohio  Cultivator  of  Columbus,  and  later  the  Magazine 
of  Western  History  at  Cleveland,  all  received  his  hearty  support. 
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tion.*  In  1870  and  1871  an  effort  to  enlist  congress  failed. 
The  Boston  fire  defeated  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Parkman  to  have  them 
published  in  that  city.  Colonel  Whittlesey  originated  the  plan 
eventually  adopted,  by  which  congress  voted  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars as  a  subscription  for  five  hundred  copies,  and,  as  says  our 
history:  "At  last  by  Mr.  Parkman's  assiduous  labors  in  the 
east,  and  by  those  of  Colonel  Whittlesey,  Mr.  O.  H.  Marshall 
and  others  in  the  west,"  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  late  President  Garfield,  an  active  member  of  our  society, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  and  instigated  by  Colonel 
Whittlesey  used  his  strong  influence  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Margry 
has  felt  and  expressed  a  very  warm  feeling  for  Colonel  Whittle- 
sey for  his  interest  and  efforts,  and  since  the  colonel's  death,  and 
in  ignorance  of  it,  has  written  him  a  characteristic  letter  to  an- 
nounce to  the  colonel,  first  of  any  in  America,  the  completion 
of  the  work.     A  translation  of  the  letter  follows : 

"Paris,  November  4,  1886. 

"  Very  Dear  and  Honored  Sir  :  It  is  to-day  in  France,  St. 
Charles'  day,  the  holiday  I  wished  when  I  had  friends  so  called. 
I  thought  it  suitable  to  send  you  to-day  the  good  news  to  con- 
tinue celebrating  as  of  old.  You  will  now  be  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica to  whom  I  write  it.  I  have  just  given  the  check  to  be 
drawn,  for  the  last  leaves  of  the  work,  of  which  your  portrait 
may  show  a  volume  under  your  arm.f  Therefore  there  is  no 
more  but  stitching  to  be  done  to  send  the  book  on  its  way. 

**  In  telling  you  this  I  will  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  I  well 
remember  the  part  you  took  in  that  publication,  as  new  as  it  is 
glorious  for  the  origin  of  your  state,  and  for  which  you  can  con- 
gratulate yourself  In  thanking  you  I  have  but  one  regret,  that 
Mr.  Marshall  cannot  have  the  same  pleasure.  I  hope  that  your 
health  as  well  as  that  of  Madame  Whittlesey  is  satisfactory.  I 
would  be  happy  to  hear  so.  For  me  if  I  am  in  good  health 
it  is  only  by  the  intervention  of  Providence.  However,  I  have 
lost  much  strength,  though  I  do  not  show  it.  We  must  try  to 
seem  well. 

"  Receive,  dear  and  honored  sir,  and  for  Madame,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  profound  respect  and  attachment. 

"  Pierre  Margry." 

*These  papers  were  also  described  in  an  extract  from  a  congressional  speech  of  the  late 
President  Garfield.     The  extract  is  in  Tract  No  20  of  the  Historical  Society. 

jr  Alluding  to  a  photograph  of  Colonel  Whittlesey  with  a  book  under  his  arm. 
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Colonel  Whittlesey  was  an  original  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  an  old  and  valued 
member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  society,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  society, 
with  headquarters  at  Columbus.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  former 
State  Archaeological  society  (making  the  exhibition  at  the  cen- 
tennial), and  although  each  of  these  is  necessarily  to  some 
extent  a  rival  of  his  pet  society,  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  each,  with  an  unselfish  and  characteristic  devotion  to 
what  interested  the  public.  In  1876  he  worked  hard  and  long 
in  thC'  preparation  and  care  of  the  attractive  and  valuable 
archaeological  exhibition  made  by  this  society  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Americanistes  of  France, 
and  his  judgment,  learning  and  communications  were  much  es- 
teemed by  the  French  members  of  that  society.  Of  how  many 
other  societies  he  was  an  honorary  or  other  member  I  cannot 
tell. 

Colonel  Whittlesey's  views  of  the  lives  of  others  were  affected 
by  his  own.  Devoted  to  extending  human  learning,  with  little 
thought  of  self-interest,  he  was  perhaps  a  little  too  impatient 
with  others,  whose  lives  had  other  ends  deemed  by  them  more 
practical.  :„Yet  after  all,  the  colonel's  life  was  a  real  one,  and  his 
pursuits  the  best  as  being  nearer  to  nature  and  the  public  welfare 
and  far  removed  from  the  adventitious  circumstances  ^of  what 
is  ordinarily  called  polite  life. 

He  impressed  his  associates  as  being  full  of  learning,  not  from 
books  alone,  but  of  all  around — ^the  roads,  the  fields,  the  waters, 

« 

the  sky,  men,  animals  and  plants.  His  conversation  had  a  life 
and  freshness  far  removed  from  that  of  the  mere  student  of 
books.  Charming  it  was  to  be  with  him  in  excursions ;  that 
was  really  life,  and  elevated  the  mind  and  heart. 

He  was  a  profoundly  religious  man,  never  ostentatiously  so, 
but  to  him  religion  and  science  were  twin  and  inseparable  com- 
panions. They  were  in  his  life  and  thought,  and  he  wished  to 
and  did  live  to  express  in  print  his  sense  that  the  God  of  science 
was  the  God  of  religion,  and  that  the  Maker  had  not  lost  power 
over  the  thing  made. 
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He  rounded  and  finished  his  character  as  he  finished  his  life,  by 
joint  and  hearty  affection  and  service  to  the  two  joint  instruments 
of  God's  revelation,  for  so  he  regarded  them.  His  pastor,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hayden  testifies  :  "  He  had  no  patience  with  materialism, 
but  in  his  mature  strength  of  mind  had  harmonized  the  facts  of 
science  with  the  truths  of  religion." 

Colonel  Whittlesey's  life  was  plain,  regular  and  simple.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  he  suffered  much  from  catarrhal  headache, 
rheumatism  and  other  kindred  troubles,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  get  around  even  with  crutches.  This  was  attributed  to 
the  exposure  he  had  suffered  for  the  fifteen  years  he  had  been 
exposed  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  his  long  life  and 
preservation  of  a  clear  mind  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  simple 
habits.  With  considerable  bodily  suffering,  his  mind  was  on 
the  alert,  and  he  seemed  to  have,  after  all,  considerable  happiness; 
and,  to  quote  Dr.  Hayden  again,  he  could  say  with  Byrd : 


"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find." 


C.  C.  Baldwin. 
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pp.  18.     Reprinted  in  FuG^itive  Essays. 

1847.— Coal  and  Iron  Trade  of  the  Ohio  Valley.     Merchants'  Magazine,  New  York. 

(May  No.)     Reprinted  in  Fugitive  Essays. 

1854.— Translation  of  Cass  Manuscript  Negotiations  of  M.  Lignery,  Green  Bay,  1736^ 

pp.  40. 

1855. — Cass  Historical  Manuscript  Translations  : 

I.  Negotiations  of  M.  Lignery,  Green  Bay,  1736. 

3.  Customs  of  the  Savages  of  Canada.  1733. 

3.  Indian  Council  at  Green  Bay,  1736. 

4.  Letter  of  M.  De  Longueil.  1736. 

5.  Letter  of  Marquis  De  Beauhamais,  1736. 

6.  Memoirs  on  the  War  with  the  Foxes,  1737. 

7.  Reply  of  De  Longueil  to  Gatineau,  1736. 

8.  Memoir  of  the  King  on  Canada,  1733. 

9.  Petition  of  Habitans  of  Detroit,  1736. 
za  Reply  of  Gatineau  to  the  same.  1736. 

zx.  Remonstrance  of  the  Sieur  De  Tonty  on  the  same  subject,  1736. 
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x857-— Log  Cabinj  Times  in  Tallmadge.    pp.  i8.    To  be  found  in  the  Tallmadge  Semi- 
centennial Commemoration. 
1864. — ^Major  Gladwin  and  the  Indian  Girl,  Detroit,  1763.    Firelands  Pioneer,    pp.  4. 
1867. — Early  History  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  including  original  papers  and  other  matter 
relating  to  the  adjacent  country,  with  Biographical  Notes  of  the  Pioneers  and 
Surveyors.    Square  8vo.    pp.  487.     Cleveland.     Cloth.     50  copies  quarto, 
uncut     Illustrated. 
Address  before  the  Cleveland  Library  Association.    (Contains  an  account  of  the 
Literary  and  Library  Societies  of  Cleveland.)    pp.  !a 
1870. —War  of  x8i2.     Papers  of  Elisha  Wliittlesey.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  No.  3,  p.  4. 
1871. — War  of  i8i3.     Selection  No.  2.    pp.  4.     W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  No.  7. 

Indian  Affairs  in  Detroit,  1706.     Papers  of  General  Cass.    Speech  of  Mishonaki 
and  Reply  of  M.  d  Vandreuil.    pp.  6.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  No.  8. 
[  1873. — The  Universal  Indian  Problem,     pp.  4. 

History  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Business,  ^p.  8.    Cleveland  as  it  is,  and  reprint. 

Annual  Meeting,  May,  1872.     pp.  4.     W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  10. 

Selection  No.  3,  War  of  18x2,  from  the  papets  of  the  late  EUisha  Whittlesey. 

pp.  4.     W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  12. 
Topographical  and  Historical  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  an  Historical 
Map  of  Ohio.    Folio.    Walling  &  Gray's  New  Topographical  Atlas  of  Ohio, 
Philadelphia.     Same  reprinted  with  map,  34  pages. 
1873. — Papers  Relating  to  the  Expedition  of  Col.  Bradstreet  and  Col.  Bouquet  in  Ohio, 
A.  D.  1764.     pp.  5.     W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  13. 
Same  Selection  Number  2.    pp.  8.     W.  R.  H.  S. ,  Tract  14. 
Correspondence  of  Major  Tod,  War  of  1812.     pp.  3.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  15. 
Annual  Meeting,  May,  1813.     pp.  5.     W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  16. 
Correspondence  of  Major  George  Tod,  Selection  No.  2,  War  of  1812.    pp.  5, 

W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  17. 
War  Correspondence  Northern  Frontier,  18x2-14.    Selection  No.  6.    pp.  5.     W. 
U  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  x8. 

Biographical  Notices  and  Correspondence,  War  of  18x2.    Selection  No.  7.  pp.  4. 

W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  9. 
Gamett's  Escape.     Illustrated,     pp.8.     "  Old  and  New  "  Boston. 
1874. — Sixth  Annual  Meeting— Report  of  the  President,  pp.  3.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  2X. 
Cleveland  in  the  War  of  1812.     White  Men  as  Scalpers,     pp.  8.     W.  R.  H.  S., 

Tract  23. 
General  Gamett's  Escape,  Cheat  River  Campaign,  1861,  West  Virginia.     Vol.  3. 
1875. — War  of  1 812,  Correspondence.     Selection  No.  8.    pp.  4.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  28. 
General  Wallace's  Division,  Battle  of  Shiloh,     Was  it  Tardy?    pp.  8. 
Steam  Scow  and  Railroad  Car  Attributed  to  John  Fitch.     Engraving,    quarto. 

pp.  4.     Memoirs  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
Discovery  of  Silver  on  Lake  Superior,    pp.  4. 
1876. — Western  Reserve,  Origin  of  Title,    pp.  6.     W.  R.  H,  ^,  Tract  32. 

Reunion  of  Twentieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Regiment.    Address,  etc.    pp.  xo. 
1877. — Discovery  of  the  Ohio  River  by  Robert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle,  X669-70.    pp.  8. 

W.  R.  H.  S  ,  Tract  38 ;  also  Magazine  of  Western  History,  Vol.  x,  1884. 
1879. — General  Wadsworth's  Division,  War  of  1812.     pp.  9.     W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  51. 
1881. — The  State  of  Ohio — Sources  of  Her  Strength.    Address  before  the  Western  Re- 
serve Historical  Society,     pp.  8.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  55. 
1883. — Early  Civil  Jurisdiction,  South  Shore  of  Lake  Erie.    pp.  4.     (Read  before  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  member.") 
Battle  of  Shiloh  Church. 
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i882. — The  Cubit  of  the  Ancients,    pp.  zo.    Anaerican  Antiquaxian. 
Z883.— Ohio  Surveys,    pp.  6.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  59. 

1884. — War  Memoranda — Cheat  River  to  the  Tennessee,  1861-1862.    Qoth.    90  paf^es. 
W.  W.  Williams,  publisher,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Surveys  of  the  Public  Lands  in  Ohio — Map.    pp.  8.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  6z. 
Origin  of  the  American  System  of  Land  Surveys— Justice  to  the  Memory  of 

Thomas  Hutchins.    pp.  4.    Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. 
Among  the  Otchipwees.     Magazine  of  Western  History,  VoL  i,  December,  1884; 
January,  1885  ;  February,  1885.    pp.  33.    Square  8vo. 
1885. — Wallace  at  Shiloh.     Magazine  of  Western  History,  VoL   2,   No.  3.    pp.    10. 
Square  8vo. 
How  Order  Reigned  in  Warsaw — An  Episode  of  the  Rebellion.    Magazine  of 
Western  History,  Vol.  i,  April,  1885.    pp.  5.     Square  8vo. 
z886. — Col.  Bradstreet's  Misfortune  on  Lake  Erie  in  1764.    Selection  3.    pp.  3.    W. 
R.  H.  S..  Tract  67. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 

'839. — Antiquities  of  America.     Hesperian,  July  number. 

1850. — Ancient  Earth  Works  in  Ohio.    Quarto.    7  plates.    Smithsonian  Contributions. 

pp.  20.     Vol.  3,  Article  7. 
1853. — The  Ancient  Miners  in  Lake  Superior — Annals  of  Science  (Cleveland).    Vol.  z, 

pp.  8. 
Z862. — ^Ancient  Mining  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior.    Quarto,    pp.  29.    Colored 

Folding  Map  and  Illustrations.     Smithsonian  Contribution. 
Z865.  — Mound  Builders  in  Ohio. 
1867. — On  the  Weapons  and  Military  Character  of  the  Mound  Builders.     Read  March, 

Z867,  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  in  their  Memoirs, 

Vol.  z,  part  4.     Quarto,    pp.  zo.     Fine  plate. 
z868. — On  the  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  in  the  United  States.    A.  A.  S., 

Chicago  Meeting,     pp.  z6. 
X87Z. — The  Great  Mound  in  the  Etowah  Valley,    pp.  6.   Indianapolis  Meeting,  A.  A.  S., 

Z87Z. 
Ancient  Earth  Works  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley,    pp.  40.    Map  and  nine  fine 

plates.    W.  R.  H.  S..  Tract  5. 
1872. — Archaeological  Frauds,     pp.  4.     W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  9. 

Ancient  Rock  Inscriptions  in  Ohio.    Abstract,    pp.  3.    Indianapolis  Meeting,  A. 

Ancient  Rock  Inscriptions  in  Ohio.  An  Ancient  Burial  Mound  in  Hardin  County, 
Ohio,  and  notice  of  some  rare  polished  stone  ornaments,    pp.  z6.    Folding 
plates.    W.  R.  H.  S..  Tract  zz. 
1876. — Archaeological  Frauds.    Illustrations,    pp.  7.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  33. 

Antiquities  of  Ohio.     Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  State  Archaeological  Society 

(with  Prof.  M.  C.  Read).    60  pages — many  illustrations.     Plates. 
Ancient  Rock   Inscriptions  in  Ohio.    pp.  zz.     Proceedings   A.  A.  S.,  Detroit 
Meeting,  1875. 
1877. — Ancient  Earth  Works  in  Northern  Ohio.     Illustrations,    pp.  8.    W.  R.  H.  S., 

Tract  4z. 
1878. — Rock  Inscriptions  in  the  United  States,    pp.  Z5,    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  42. 
Z879.— The  Grave  Creek  Inscribed  Stone,    pp.  4.     Illustrated.    W.  R.  H.  S.,  Tract  4s. 
i88a — Relics  of  Aboriginal  Art  and  Their  Ethnological  Value.     Illustrations,     pp.  4. 
W.  R,  H.  S.,  Tract  52. 
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i88i.—Inscribed  Stones.  Licking  County,  Ohio.    pp.  5.     lUustiations.    W.  R.  H.  S., 

Tract  53. 
1883. — ^The  Cross  and  the  Crucifix— Their  Various  Forms,    pp*  4. 

Metrical  Standard  of  the  Mound  Builders,    deduced  by  the  method  of  even 

divisors,    pp.  8.    Journal  of  En^neers. 

GEOLOGICAL. 

1838. — Report  of  Mr.  Whittlesey,  Topographer  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio.  (First 

Annual  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Ohio.)    pp.  12. 
1839. — Second  Annual  Repon  on  the  Geology  of  the  State  of  Ohia     Mr.  Whittlesey's 

Report,    pp.  31.     Table  and  folding  plans. 
Z843.— Elevations  in  Ohio  and  the  Northwest.  Am.  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  May  No. 
1845. — A  Dissertation  upon  the  Origin  of  Mineral  Coal.    Qeveland.     i2mo.    pp.  24. 

Reprinted  in  Fugitive  Essays. 
1846. — Copper  Regions  of  Lake  Superior.     x2mo.    pp.  64. 
1847. — General  Geology  of  Ohio,  with  map.     Pamphlet. 
1848. — Diluvium  or  Drift  of  Ohio  and  the  West.     Illustrations,    pp.  12.    Am.  Journal 

of  Arts  and  Sciences,  March  number. 
Outline  Sketch  on  the  Geology  of  Ohio,  with  outline  map  of  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  Ohio.    pp.  13.    (Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio.)' 
1849. — ^8^  o^  '^^  Material  Universe.     Western  Quarterly,  Cincinnati,  O. 
z85a — Description  of  a  Coal  Plant  Supposed  to  be  New.    pp.  3.  (Cut.)    Am.  Journal  of 

Arts  and  Sciences,  July  number. 
Drift  Terraces  and  Ridges  South  Shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
Z851. — ^The  Equivalency  of  the  Rocks  of  Northeastern  Ohio  and  the  Portage,  Chemung, 

and  Hamilton  Rocks  of  New  York.     pp.  16.      Proceedings  A.  A.  S.,   Qn- 

cinnaii  Meeting. 
Prize  Essay  of  Soils.     Ohio  Agricultural  Report. 

In  the  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District,  by  J.  W.  Foster  and 
J.  D.  White,  published  by  the  United  States  Government,  are  the  three  following  : 

Sections   from  Wolf  River,  Wisconsin,  to  Lake  Michigan   (plat),  with  remarks 
upon  the  section  from  the  Falls  of  Wolf  River  through  Navarino  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan,   pp.  17.  (173-191.) 
On  the  Observed  Fluctuations  of  the  Surface  of  the  Lakes,    pp.  21.     (319-340.) 
Magnetic  Variations — Comparison  of  Terrestrial  and  Astronomical  Measurements, 
pp.  19.    (840-859.) 
1852. — Drift  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  pp.  2.    Annals  of  Science,  Oeveland. 
Report  of  Explorations  on  the  South  Side  of  Lake  Superior  in  Wisconsin,  1869, 
with  fine  map.    Quarto,    pp.  23.    Owen's  Geological  Report,  Washington. 
1853. — ^Western  Reserve  Coal  Field.     Illustrated,    pp.  3.    Annals  of  Science,  January. 
Occurrence  of  Bitumen  in  Sedimentary  Rocks.     Illustrated,    pp.  5.    Annals  of 
Science,  May  number. 
Z854. — Drift  Etchings,  Lake  Superior.    Illustrated,    pp.  3.    Annals  of  Science,  March. 
Allegheny  Coal  Field,  Physical  Characteristics.    Annals  of  Science,  May  number. 
Agricultural  Resources  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.    Michigan  Agri- 
cultural Report,  November. 
X855. — The  Montreal  River  Copper  Location.      (Not  known,  but  cited  in  3  Wisconsin 
Geological  Survey,  p.  20.) 
Annual  Report  on  the  Eagle  River  Mining  Company,    pp.  32.     Pamphlet. 
Preglacial  Channel  of  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior.    Pamphlet.    Boston,  Mass. 
J856. — Report  on  the  Mineral  Ridge  Mining  Property,  Trumbull  County,  O.    pp.  z6. 
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1856. — St.  Louis  and  Vermillion  River.     Minnesota,  Geological  Journal,  August,  1848. 
pp.  12.    (No  date.) 
Ferruginous  Quarts  from  Menominee  River,    pp.   za.     Proceedings  Cleveland 

Academy  Natural  Science,  December  11,  1856. 
Natural  Terraces  and  Ridges  on  Lake  Erie.     pp.  9.    Am.  Journal  of  Science. 
Geological  Map  of  Ohio,  2x2  feet.    J.  H.  Col  ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
1857. — On.  the  Drift  Cavities  or  Potash  Kettles  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  24.  Proceedings  A.  A.  S. 

Origin  of  the  Azoic  Rocks.    Same. 
1863. — The  Penokie  Mineral  Range,  Ashland  County,  Wisconsin.    Quarto,    pp.  za 

Proceedings  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
1864. — Fresh  Water  Glacial  Drift  of  the  Northwest.    Quarto.     Illustrations  and  Maps, 
one  colored.    Smithsonian  Contributions. 
Coal  Beds  near  Darlington.  Pennsylvania,     pp.  8. 
Property  of  the  Chicago  Copper  Mining  Company,    pp.  3. 
The  Lower  Limestone  Group  Coal  Series  of  Eastern  Ohia    pp.  8.    Proceedings 

of  Institute  of  Ohio  Mining  Engineers. 
The  Ponokee  Copper  Range.  (Pamphlet  not  found  but  cited  by  Wisconsin  Survey 

Vol.  3,  p.  2ZS.) 

1865. — Marangoin  River  Iron  Property,  Ashland  Co.    pp.  8. 

Opinoke  (or  Potaloe)  River  Property,  Ashland  Co.     pp.  3. 

Montreal  River  Copper  Location,  Ashland  Co.     pp.  5. 

Tyler's  Fork  Location,  Ashland  Co.     pp.  3. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pp.  64.  Colored  Map.  Small  octavo. 
z866. — Report  on  Three  Mining  Locations  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Angeline  Iron  Co. 
in  Marquette  County,  Michigan,  pp.  8. 

Elevation  of  the  Great  Lakes  above  the  Sea.  pp.  2. 
1867. — ^Abstract  of  Remarks  on  the  Occurrences  of  Iron  in  Masses,  pp.  zo.    Proceedings 

On  the  Ice  Movement'of  the  Glacial  Era  in  the  Valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  pp.  za. 

Proceedings  A,  A.  S. 
Depression  of  the  Ocean  during  the  Ice  Period,    pp.  9.    A.  A.  S.    Burlington 
Meeting. 
1869. — Physical  Geology  of  Northeastern  Ohio.  Quarto,  pp.  9,  plate  and  elegant  map.  Pro- 
ceedings Boston  Society  Nat.  History  and  read  before  that  Society  Feb.  2,  Z869. 
1872. — Report  upon  the  Magnetic  Iron  Property  Ashland  County,  Wis.  Map,  pp.  7. 
Straitsville,  Ohio,  as  a  point  for  making  Iron.  pp.  4. 
Lake  Komon  Iron  Property,  Oconto  County,  Wisconsin.     Map,  pp.  4. 
S873. — Origin  of  Mountain  Chains,  pp.  4.    Proceedings  of  A.  A.  S.,  Portland  Meeting. 

The  Dip  of  the  great  Straitsville  Coal  Seam.  Ohio.  pp.  4. 
1875. — Abstract  of  the  Physical  Geology  of  Lake  Superior.    Illustrations  and  Map.    Pro* 
ceedings  A.  A.  S..  Detroit  Meeting. 
Physical  Structure  of  the  Ohio  Coal  Field,    pp.  7.    A.  A.  S. 
Physical  Geology  of  Lake  Superior,    pp.  Z2.    A.  A.  S. 
1875. — Lone  Rock  Silver  Mining  Property  Ontonagon  county,  Michigan.  Map.  pp.  4. 
1877. — Iron  River  Silver  District,  South  Shore  Lake.  Superior,    pp.  8.    Illustrations. 
Scientific  Publishing  Co. 
On  the  Origin  of  Mineral  Veins,  pp.  4.     Proceedings  A.  A.  S. ,  Buffido  Meeting 

August,  Z876. 
Great  Coal  Seam  R^on,  Ohio.    Comparison  of  Strata,    pp.  7.  Illustrated. 
Iron  Ores  of  the  Great  Seam  Coal  R^on«    Plate,  pp.  4. 
1878. — Dip  of  the  Great  Coal  Seam,  Ohio.    pp.  4. 
Geology  of  Portage  County,  Ohio. 
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K878. — General  Geology  of  the  Counties  of  Columbiana,  Stark  and  Tuscarawas.    Laige 
8vo.    pp.  8.    Report  of  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio. 
Gladation  Kelley's  Island.  Lake  Erie.    pp.  7.    A.  A.  S. 
1879. — Elevations  in  Ohio.    pp.  15.     Report  of  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio. 
188a — The  Menominee  Iron  Region,    pp.  4.    Read  before  the  Kirtland  Society  of  Nat- 
ural Science. 
z88x. — Great  Seam  Coal,  Straitsville,  Ohio.    pp.  6.     Map. 
1884. — The  Ice  Era  in  Ohio.    pp.  3. 
Z885.— Forks  of  the  Cuyahoga  Pre-Glacial,  Inter-Glacial  and  Post-GladaL    pp.  4. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

X844. — John  Fitch,  Justice  to  his  Memory.    Western  Review,  Cincinnati,  O.  July  No. 

Memorial  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature  as  to  the^Grave  of  John  Fitch,    pp.  13. 
Z845. — Justice  to  the  memory  of  John  Fitch,    pp.  Z2. 

Life  of  John  Fitch.  i2mo.  pp.  86.  Sparks'  American  Biography,  Vol.  6,  ad  series. 

X874. — Military  Record  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Whittlesey  aad  Ruth  Dudley,  pp.  14. 

1885.— Personnel  of  the  First  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio.    pp.  15.  4  portraits,  Magarine 

of  Western  History,  Vol.  2,  May,  1885,  and  separately. 

Grant  and  Lee,  an  Estimate.      Magazine  of  Western  History,  Vol.  2,  September, 

1885.    pp.  7.     Square  8vo. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1839. — Rights  of  Authors  outside  of  Copyright.    Hesperian,  Sept.  No. 

1845.— Vegetation  and  Manures.    Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Cincinnati,  March  No. 

1846. — Two  Months  in  the  Copi>er  Regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

1851.— Rise  and  Fall  of  Water  in  the  Great  Lakes.    Nat.  Magazine.  New  York,  Feb.  No. 

1853. — Railway  Routes  to  Lake  Superior. 

1856.— Climate  of  Lake  Superior,    pp.  5.     Northwestern  Medical  Journal,  Chicago. 

February  number.  " 
X858.— Chronology  of  Trees,  Comparison  of  degrees  of  growth,    pp.  5  with  tables. 
1859.— Fluctuation  of  Water  Levels,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  pp.  4  and  folding  plat.  Am. 
Jour,  of  Science  and  Arts. 
Fluctuations  of  Level  on  the  North  American  Lake.  pp.  7.    Proceedings  A.  A.  S. 
Fluctuadon  of  Level  North  American  Lakes,    quarto,    pp.  25,  2  plates.    Smith- 
sonian Contribution. 
x86o.— Dissolution  of  Field  Ice. 

X864.  —Combination  sent  for  Army  purpose.    Cuts.     pp.  6. 
187X.— The  Earthquake  of  October,  1870— Its  rate  of  Progress,    pp.  3.    Proceedings  A. 

A.  S..  Indianapolis  Meedng. 
X873.— Rate  of  Increase  of  the  Human  Race.  pp.  10.  folding  plate.  Proceedings  A.  A.  S. , 
Portland  Meeting,  August,  1873. 
On  the  cause  of  the  Transient  Fluctuation  of  Level  in  Lake  Superior,    pp.  5. 

Proceedings  A.  A.  S..  Portland  Meeting. 
Descent  of  Rivers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Area  of  Drainage  x.000.000  square 
miles,    pp.  5.    Proceedings  A.  A.  S..  Portland  Meeting. 
1874.— Timber  Question,    pp.  3.    (From  Ohio  Sute  Journal.) 

Qeveland  as  a  Naval  Depot.    Report  of  Committee  of  Citizens,    pp.  8.    No  date. 
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1853. — Fugitive  Essays  upon  iDteresting  and  useful  subjects,  relating  to  the  early  historj 

of  Ohio,  its  geology  and  agriculture,  with  a  biography  of  the  first  successful 

constructor  of  steamboats ;  a  dissertation  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  material 

universe,  and  other  articles,  being  a  reprint  from  various  periodicals  of  the  day. 

By  Charles  Whittlesey,  of  the  late  Geological  Corps  of  Ohio  and  of  the  United 

States.    Hudson,  Ohio:  Sawyer,  Ingersoll  &  Co.,  1852.    xamo.  pp.  397. 
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IV. — Rights  of  Authors  Outside  of  Copyright.    Hesperian,  Sept.,  1839.    pp.  i5« 
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American  Journal  of  Science,  44,  No.  i,  1843.    pp.  6. 

VI. — On  the  Origin  of  Bituminous  Coal.  M.C.Younglove,  Cleveland,  1845.  pp.  30^ 

VII.— Lord  Dunmore's  Expedition  to  the  Scioto  River  in  1774.    Sandford  ft  Co.* 

1842,    pp.  39.    Address  before  Ohio  Historical  Society. 

VIII. — ^Antiquities  of  America,   Delefield's  Enquiry,  with  their  origin.     Lahey'a. 

Appendix.     Hesperian,  July,  1859.    pp.  35. 

ix. — On  the  Natural  Terraces  and  Ridges  of  the  Lake  Country.    Am.  Journal  or 

Science  July,  1856.     pp.  13. 

X. — ^The  age  of  the  Material  Universe.    Western  Quarterly  Review,  1849.   ^^ 

X,  No.  9,  34. 

xi. — Settlement  and  Progress  of  the  City  of  Qeveland.    Am.  Pioneer,  VoL  x,. 

January,  1843.    pp.  18. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Water  in  Lake  Erie.    True  Democrat,  Cleveland.  April  23,. 
1851,  and  Appendix  si. 

xii. — The  Coal  and  Iron  Ttade  of  the  Ohio  Valley.     Merchants'  Magazine,  May. 
1847.    pp.  12. 

xiii. — Bouquet's   Expedition   into   the   Muskingum   Countxy,    October,   1764. 
Address  before  Young  Men's  Literary  Association,  Cleveland,  December 
17,  1846.    pp.  18.     Cleveland  Herald,  December,  1846.     pp.  z8. 

xiv. — ^Two  months  in  the  Copper  Region.  National  Magazine,  February,  1846.. 
60  pages. 

XV. — On  the  agricultural  interest  and  condition  of  Ohio — ^Yield  of  Wheat  in  Ham-- 
ilton  County,  Ohio.  Delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  at  Columbus. 
Jan-  29,  1845.    3*- 

xvi. — Relations  of  the  Indian  Tribes  to  the  Whites,  X776.    Western  Literary 
Journal  and  Review,  January,  1845.    pp.  8. 

xvii.— Indian  Treaties  and  Grants  of  Title  for  the  Territory  of  Ohio.    Democratic: 
Magazine,  May,  1844.    pp.  13. 
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THE  ALMANACK. 


ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

'*  For  I  have  smdi  out  of  the  musty  sheets  of  an  old  almanack,  that  at 
one  time  or  other,  even  he  that  jets  upon  the  neatest  and  spnuest  leather; 
even  he  that  talks  all  adage  and  apothegm;  even  fie  that  will  not  have  a 
wrinkle  in  his  new  satin  suit,  though  his  mind  be  uglier  than  his  face,  and 
his  face  so  illfavouredly  made,  that  he  looks  at  all  times  as  if  a  tooth-drawer 
were  fumbling  about  his  gums:  with  a  thousand  lame  heteroclites  more,  that 
cozen  the  world  with  a  gilt  spur  and  a  ruffled  boot;  will  all  be  glad  to  fit 
themselves  in  Will  Sommer  his  wardrobe  and  be  driven  like  a  Flemish  hoy 
in  foul  weather,  to  slip  into  our  school,  and  take  out  a  lesson.  *  *  *  * 
All  that  are  chosen  constcUfles  for  theit  wit  go  not  to  heaven.^^ 

— Thomas  Dekker,  GulTs  Hornbook,  i6op. 

A  proper  overture  for  a  paper  of  this  character  would  seem  to 
require  that  it  should  be  apologetic  in  its  nature — the  more  so  for  the 
reason  that  the  modern  instances  of  the  almanack,  especially  in 
America,  are  little  more  than  advertising  mediums  through  which  in 
general  the  virtues  of  pills  and  potions  are  made  known  to  suffering 
humanity. 

To  apologize,  therefore,  for  this  review  of  a  class  of  literature  so 
little  esteemed  at  the  present  day,  would  seem  to  be  a  superfluity ; 
only  remarking  that  the  recently  developed  taste  for  things  ancient 
and  strange  have  been  the  chiefest  inducement  towards  its  compilation. 

No  book  or  publication  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  more  ridicule 
and  contempt  than  the  almanack,  yet  no  book  has  been  more 
universally  read,  or  more  highly  valued,  or  more  serviceable  to  its 
day  and  generation, 
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From  the  earliest  times  and  in  all  countries  they  have  been  consulted 
and  treasured  with  an  almost  religious  veneration,  yet  they  have 
been  the  mark  for  the  shafts  of  satire,  more  probably  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  made  the  vehicle  for  conveying  to  a  superstitious 
public  the  pretentious  prognostications  of  certain  astrological  quacks 
who,  being  aware  of  the  desire  of  poor  mortality  for  a  glimpse  of 
futurity,  gratified  their  curiosity  by  **  reading  the  answer  in  the  stars." 

An  almanack  pretends  to  but  little  repute,  but  strangely  there  has 
always  been  a  demand  for  it,  and  though  it  has  no  ambition  but  to 
be  useful  for  a  few  months,  it  is  sought  for  and  purchased  by  all, 
and  in  earlier  times  constituted  the  only  reading  matter  in  many 
families  j  the  copies  being  preserved  from  year  to  year  for  the  useful 
maxims  and  information  which  they  contained,  as  well  as  the  practical 
astronomy  which  they  taught. 

The  contents  of  long-neglected  garrets,  and  ancient  chests  and 
presses  have  been  exhumed  and  re-habilitated  for  the  decoration  ot 
the  walls  and  mantels  of  modern  apartments,  and  in  this  general 
resurrection  the  ancient  ' '  almanack  "  makes  its  appearance  with  its 
homely  lore  to  ask  also  recognition  as  a  shadow  of  the  past,  none  the 
less  worthy  than  its  compeers,  the  spinning-wheel,  the  distaff,  and  the 
warming-pan. 

In  these  little  waifs  is  collated  much  that  may  be  rated  as  chaff,  but 
there  is  also  much  more  that  may  furnish  profitable  food  for  reflection 
and  amusement,  and  when  we  are  aware  that  the  almanack  in  early 
days  constituted  the  only  method  of  reaching  the  people  generally, 
we  appreciate  the  full  importance  of  these  publications  and  gain  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  a  popular  and  reverenced  class  of  literature. 

He  who  venerates  the  sacrifices  made  in  and  before  the  times  which 
tried  men's  souls,  will  find  in  their  pages  soul-stirring  appeals  to  his 
love  of  country,  and  in  some  of  the  articles  therein  published  will 
note  the  seeds  which  were  sown  that  led  to  political  changes  in  the 
old  world,  that  sent  the  despot  tumbling  from  his  throne,  and  that 
in  America  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  great  Republic. 

The  modern  politician  may  learn  that  his  counterpart  existed  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  government  in  all  countries,  and  be  assured 
that  the  same  "glass  eyes  "  attributed  to  his  profession  were  provided 
in  earlier  days  for  a  similar  utility,  and  were  as  fully  appreciated  by' 
the  general  public. 
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The  clergyman  may  here  find  as  much  homely  religious  fervor  and 
devotion  as  he  could  possibly  desire  in  the  most  indifferent  member 
of  his  flock. 

The  physician  can  perhaps  cull  from  the  quaint  medical  essays,  and 
old  women's  remedies  therein  cited,  both  wisdom  and  amusement,  if 
not  some  apparent  trifle  which  being  judiciously  and  learnedly  admin- 
istered may  cause  him  much  fame  in  his  profession,  or  else  the  patient 
to  reach  eternal  bliss  by  a  less  circuitous  route.  Persons  who  delight 
in  "mery  talys,"  if  they  may  not  find  the  fountain  head  of  modern 
humor,  will  undoubtedly  discover  sufficient  familiar  faces  to  conyince  . 
him  that  there  is  but  little  original  on  this  planet  in  this  department 
of  literature,  and  that  we  are  still  largely  dependent  on  what  the 
world's  people  denominate  **  chestnuts"  for  subsistence  of  this 
character. 

The  poet  may  cool  his  brain  with  some  very  amusing  vagaries  of 
the  Muse  who  appeared  to  sit  at  the  elbows  of  the  early  **  students 
in  astronomy,  and   the  mathematicks." 

The  agriculturist  will,  in  their  pages,  become  partly  familiar  with  the 
ancient  methods  of  coaxing  Mother  Earth  to  yield  her  store,  some  of 
which  suggestions  might  possibly  be  applied  with  success  to  modem 
tillage. 

The  family  historian,  in  some  of  the  occasional  interleaved  diaries 
perhaps,  may  discover  a  "missing  link"  which  may  enable  him  to 
trace  his  pedigree — if  not  to  a  **pre-Adamite  protoplasmic  primordial 
globule,"  at  least  locate  some  humble  individual  of  a  past  generation 
that  may  lead  him  to  more  encouraging  researches. 

The  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  folk-lore  may  also  find  in  the 
almanack  abundant  field  for  the  gratification  of  their  peculiar  hobbies 
by  a  general  perusal  of  its  contents,  while  the  quaint  maxims,  proverbs 
and  sayings  will  largely  interest  the  general  reader. 

And  lastly,  those  who  believe  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  upon 
mundane  affairs,  will  find  as  much  mystifying  lore,  and  as  many 
befogging  diagrams  as  could  be  desired  by  any  worshipper  at  the 
altar  of  the  occult. 


Notwithstanding  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  almanack  as 
a  literary  t)roduction,  it  has  an  undisputed  pedigree,  its  ancestry 
being  traceable  to  as  remote  a  period  as  any  written  language  has 
existed. 
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Its  presence  in  a  variety  of  forms,  is  found  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  nations,  and  the  history  of  its  origin  and  development  from  its 
birth  to  its  golden  age  in  the  last  century  would  be  a  volume  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

Authors  are  divided  in  opinion  concerning  the  etymology  of  the 
word.  Some  deriving  it  from  the  Arabic  particle  al  and  matuuh,  to 
count.  Some  from  almaneh^  or  New  Year  gifts,  because  the  Arabian 
astrologers  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  make  presents  of 
their  Ephemerides^  or  astronomical  calculations,  while  others  attribute 
its  derivation  from  the  Teutonic  cUmaen-acMCy  or,  observations  on  all 
the  months. 

Among  all  peoples  there  has  been  great  curiosity  manifested 
concerning  the  heavens  and  what  exists  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
terrestrial  habitation  of  ours ;  in  fact,  mankind  has  been  continually 
struggling  to  master  the  infinite.  This,  probably,  was  a  wise  provision 
.  — this  innate  spirit  of  investigation — for  many  persons  whose  tastes 
ran  in  this  direction,  might  have  found  employment  in  pursuits  less 
calculated  to  benefit  themselves  and  their  fellow  creatures,  had  not 
kind  fortune  led  them  to  star-gazing,  thereby  causing  them  to  over- 
look other  occupations  which  might  have  been  quite  annoying  to 
their  neighbors. 

The  observation  of  the  stars  gave  rise  to  astrology,  the  kindred 
science  of  astronomy,  and  among  the  ancients  the  study  of  the  latter 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  planetary  bodies  exercised  an  influence 
over  worldly  affairs.  The  elaboration  of  this  idea  originated /t^Vio/ 
and  natural  astrology.  The  first  named  pretending  to  the  foretelling 
of  the  fates  of  nations  and  individuals,  while  natural  astrology  only 
predicted  events  of  inanimate  nature,  changes  of  weather,  etc. 

Astrology  had  gained  considerable  popularity  among  the  earlier 
nations.  The  Chaldees  were  familiar  with  it,  and  the  Jews  during 
the  captivity  are  said  to  have  practiced  the  science. 

Among  the  Hindus  it  was  known,  and  the  tribes  of  Arabia  were 

adepts  in  the  art  of  forecasting  the  future  by  the  stars.  The  Druids 
also  possessed  some  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  an  ancient  poem 
in  the  primitive  Irish  (Erse)  tongue  bears  evidence  that  that  nation 
had  some  astronomical  knowledge  at  an  early  day. 

The  Arabians,  however,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  advanced 
students  of  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  and  this  nation 
being  at  an  early  period   (prior  to  their  expulsion  from  Spain)  the 
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conservators  of  art  and  literature,  were  probably  the  first  who  intro- 
duced it  into  Europe. 

Concerning  the  first  publication  of  an  almanack  there  has  been 
much  dispute. 

It  is  related  that  one  Appius  Claudius  who  was  engaged  in  an 
official  capacity  at  Rome  some  years  since,  had  in  his  employ  a 
secretary  named  Flavins,  whose  occupation,  in  common  with  many 
persons  of  his  profession,  did  not  so  thoroughly  occupy  his  time  as  to 
preclude  his  giving  some  attention  to  the  affairs  of  others.  This  very 
praiseworthy  desire  for  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  found  favor 
with  Appius,  who  encouraged  him  to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
priesthood;  Appius  evidently  desiring  to  add  some  of  their  accom- 
plishments to  his  other  business  specialties.  The  secret  arrangement 
by  which  the  priests  knew  and  determined  the  recurrence  of  the 
holy-days  devoted  to  the  several  gods,  had  long  been  a  source  of 
speculation  to  young  Flavins,  and  this  ancient  .prototype  of  Paul 
Pry  finally  made  the  discovery  of  the  fasii-sacri^  or  kaUndares^  and 
exposed  the  entire  scheme  one  morning  at  the  Forum,  exhibiting  the 
white  tablets  to  the  assembled  Senators.  This  is  one  account  of  the 
first  publication  of  an  almanack,  and  is  said  lo  have  occurred  about 
300  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  history  of  written  almanacks  has  not  been  traced  farther  back 
than  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which  period  it  is 
supposed  that  they  were  constructed  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria. 

Lalande,  an  investigator  of  early  astronomical  works,  did  not  find 
any  express  mention  of  almanacks  anterior  to  those  published  by 
Solomon  Jarchus,  A.D.,  11 50. 

The  earliest  almanacks  known  to  exist  are  in  MS.  of  the  twelfth 
centiuy,  and  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  British 
Museum,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Universities. 

In  the  Savilian  Library  at  Oxford  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
almanack  published  about  the  year  1300  by  Petrus  de  Dacia,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  "  homO'Signorum,^*  the 
man  of  the  signs,  known  in  later  similar  publications  as  the 
**  Anatomy."  Peter  was  a  firm  believer  in  planetary  influence,  as  is 
evident  by  his  lines : 

^^  Jupiter  atque  Venus  bonij  Satumusque  malignus; 
Sol  et  Mercufitis  cum  Luna  sunt  mediocresr 
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Contemporary  with  this  author  are  recorded  as  almanack  writers 
Roger  Bacon,  of  gunpowder  notoriety,  1292;  and  Walter  de 
Elvendene,  1327. 

At  Oxford,  formerly  the  seat  of  British  science,  were  issued  the 
earlier  standard  almanacks.  Here  were  published  the  productions  of 
John  Somers,  1380;    Nicolas   de  Lynne,  1386,  and  many  others. 

An  almanack  was  printed  as  a  literary  curiosity  in  181 2,  and  was 
thus  introduced : 

Almanack  for  the  yeat  1386,     Transcribed  verbatim  from  the  Original 

Antique  Illuminated  Manuscript  in  the  Black  Letter;  omitting  only  the 
monthly  Calendars  and  some  Tables.  Containing  many  Curious  Particulars 
illustrative  of  the  Astronomy^  Astrology^  Chronology^  History^  Religious 
Tenets f  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  of  the  Age. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  C  Stower^  Hackney ^  1812. 

The  contents  are — 

/.  The  Houses  of  the  Planets  and  their  Properties;  2.  The  Exposition 
of  the  Signs;  j.  Chtonicle  of  Events  from  the  Birth  of  Cain;  4.  To  find 
the  Prime  Numbers;  5.  Short  Notes  on  Medicine;  6,  On  Bloodletting; 
7.  A  Description  of  the  Table  of  Signs  and  Movable  Fec^ts;  8,  Quantitates 
Dfei  Artifieialis. 

As  a  specimen  the  following  occurs  under  the  head  of — 

^^ Exposycion  of  the  Synes — Aquarius  es  a  syne  in  the  whilk  the  son  es, 

in  Jariy^  and  in  that  moneih  are  7  plyos  {pluviose)  days^  the  7,  2,  ^,  /, 

tf,  75,  /p,  and  if  thoner  is  heard  in  that  moneth^  it  betokens  grete  wynde^ 
mykel fruit  andbatei    Aquarius  is  hole,  moyste^  sanguyne^  and  of  that  ayre 

it  es  gode  to  byg  castelles^  or  hous,  ot  to  wed. " 

Arabic  notation  had  then  been  but  recently  introduced,  and  was 
imperfectly  understood,  as  the  clumsy  method  of  expressing  more 
than  two  figures  would  indicate,  thus  52MCCC20  is  put  for  52,320. 

The  earliest  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  entitled  an  *^  English 
Calender,"  and    is  dated    1431.     In  .the  Library  at  Lambeth  is  a 
manuscript  almanack  for  the  year  1460,  with  the  eclipses  noted  until 
the  year  1481.     The  University  at  Cambridge  also  possesses  a  sin 
manuscript  of  the  date  1482. 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  almanacks  were  among  the  1 
printed  books. 

The  first  printed  almanack  bears  imprint  1457. 
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Reduced  fac-simile  of  a  page  from  an  Almanack  printed 
at  Ulm  in  1478,  by  John  Zainer. 
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Regio-Montanus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  in  Europe  who 
reduced  the  almanack  to  its  present  form  and  method,  gave  the 
characters  of  each  year  and  month,  foretold  the  eclipses  and  other 
phases,  calculated  the  motions  of  the  planets,  etc.  He  printed  an 
almanack  at  Nuremburg  in  1472,  which  embraced  three  Metonic 
Cycles,  or  the  fifty-seven  (57)  years,  1475-1531,  inclusive.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  early  astrologer,  Anton  Purbach, 
who  compiled  an  almanack  about  1 450-1 461,  and  was  at  that  period 
placed  in  his  tutelage  under  the  patronage  of  Mathias  Corvinus 
king  of  Hungary,  which  monarch  richly  rewarded  Regio-Montanus  fo 
his  Kalendarium  Novum,  which  he  published  for  three  years  at  Buda 
from  the  press  of  Martin  Hikus.  This  work  found  ready  sale  in 
Europe  at  fabulous  prices,  and  was  followed  by  the  publications  of 
Bernard  de  Granolache  at  Barcelona,  1487,  Engel  of  Vienna,  1491, 
and  StaufTer  of  Tubingen  1524. 

1497. 

The  earliest  almanack  known  to  have  been  printed  in  England  was 
"  The  Sheaf  Heard's  Kalendary^  translated  from  the  French  and  printed 
by  Richard  Pynson,  1497. 

The  influence  of  the  planets  is  thus  set  forth  : 

^^Saiume  is  hyest  and  coldest ,  being  full  olde 

And  Mars  with  his  bluddy  swerde  ever  ready  to  kylL 

Sol  and  Luna  is  half  good  and  half  yU^ 

The  general  quality  of  the  verses  over  each  month  may  be  known 
by  this  specimen  for  January : 

*  *  CaUed  I  am  Januyere  the  colde 

In  Christmas  season  goodfyre  I  love, 

Yonge /esu,  thai  sometime  Judtis  solde 

In  me  was  circumcised  for  marCs  behove. 

Thtee  lunges  sought  the  Sonne  of  God  above; 

They  kneeled  downe,  and  dyd  him  homage,  with  love 

To  God  their  Lorde  that  is  marCs  own  brother.  ^^ 

•ut   the   same  period  appeared  an  almanack  in  black    letter, 
ded: 

ilmanackefor  XII  Vere,     Lately  corrected  and  emprynted  in  the  Flete 

te  by  Wynkyn  de    Worde.     In  the  Yere  of  the  reyne  of  our  most 

"'bted  soverayne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  VIIJ* 


Ill 

The  general  quality  of  the  almanacks  for  the  sixteenth  century  may 
be  known  from  the  following  titles : 

•  1550- 

"  A  Progfwssicaaon  and  an  Almanack  fastened  together ^  declaring  the 
Dispocission  of  the  People  and  also  of  the  Weather^  with  certain  Electyons 
and  lymes  chosen  both  for  Phystke  and  Surgerye  and  for  the  husbandman. 
And  also  for  Hawkyngy  Huntyng^  Fishyng,  and  Fowlynge  according  to 
the  Science  of  Astronomy^  made  for  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  M.D.L, 
Calcuhtedfor  theMerydyan  of  Yorke,  and  practised  by  Anthony  Askham" 

"Imprynted  at  London,  in  Flete  Strete,  at  the  Signe  of  the  George 

next  to  Saynt  Dunstan's  Church,  by  Wyllyam  Powell,  cum  primUgio 

ad imprimendum  Solum" 

The  title  to  the  Prognostication  is  : 

^^A  Prognossicacionforthe  Yere  of  our  Lorde,  M.CCCCCL.     Calcu- 

lated  upon  the  Aferydyan  ofAnwarpe  and  the  Country  thereabout,  by  Master 

Peter  of  Moorbecke,  Doctour  of  Physicke  in  the  same  Towne;  whereunto  is 

added  the  judgment  of  M,  Cornelius  Schute^  Doctour  in  Physicke  of  the 

Towne  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  upon  and  concemyng  the  Disposicion,  Estate 

and  condycion  of  certaine  Princes,  Contreys  and  Regions,  for  the  present 

Yere,  gathered  out  of  his  Prognossicacion  for  the  present  Yere,     Translated 

oute  of  Duch  into  Englyshe  by  l^yllyam  Harrys,*^ 

**Imprynted  at  London  by  John  Daye  dwellyne  over  Aldersgate, 

and  Wyllyam  Seres  dwellyne  in  Peter  CoUedge.     These  Bokes  are  to 

be  solde  at  the  Newe  Shop,  by  the  Lytle  Conduyte  in  Chepesyde." 


*  *  An  Almanacke  and  Prognostycatyon  for  the  Yeare  of  our  Lorde  MDLI^ 
prcutysed  by  Simon  Henringius,  and  Lodowyke  Boyard,  Doctors  in  Phystke 
and  Astronomy,  &'c,,  at  Worcester  in  the  Hygh  Streu," 

1558. 

"y^  New  Almaruuke  and  Prognostication  collected  for  the  Yere  of  our 

Lorde  M.DLVIIL,  wherein  is  Expressed  the  Change  and  Full  of  the 

Moone   with  their   Quarters.     The  Varietie  of  the  Ayre  and  also  of  the 

Wtndes,  throughout  the  whole  ^  Yere,  with  Lnforturiate  Times  to  fii^  and 
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Selly  take  Medicine,  Sowe,  PlanU  and  Journey  ^b^c.  Made  for  the  Merydyan 
of  Norwtche  and  Pole  Arcticke  LII  Degrees  and  serving  for  all  England. 
By  William  Kenmngham,  Physician,'^ 

**  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Daye,  dwelling  over  Aldersgate." 

1569. 

"An  Almanack  and  prognostication  for  the  yere  of  our  Lorde 
God,  1569,  serving  for  all  Europe,  wherein  is  shewed  the  nature  of 
the  Pianettes  and  Mutations  of  the  Ayer,  verie  necessarie  for  all 
Marchauntes,  Marineres,  Students  and  Travelers,  bothe  by  sea  and 
lande.  Calculated  and  gathered  by  Joachim  Hubrighe,  Doctour  of 
Physicke  and  Astronomie  of  Midelborowe  in  Sealand;  whereunto  is 
annexed  a  profitable  rule  to  knowe  the  Ebbes  and  Fluddes  for 
Marineres ;  also  their  courses,  soundynges,  markes  and  daungers,  all 
along  the  coaste  of  Englande  and  Normandie ;  also  all  the  principall 
Faires  and  Martes,  and  where  and  when  they  be  holden ;  mete  for  all 
those  that  use  the  trade  thereof.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Jhon 
Kyngston  for  Wm.  Pickeryng."  This  almanack  makes  especial  note 
of  the  "  dayes  good  to  sett  and  sowe,  to  take  medicines,  to  lett  bloude, 
to  cut  heares,  and  fortunate  and  unfortunate  dayes,"  also  "the  daily 
disposition  of  the  weather,  with  the  juste  hower  and  minute  of  the 
chaungeP 

March  3.  "  Eclipse  of  the  Moone^  which  bringeth  with  it  verie 
pestiferous  fevers,  and  other  diseases,  whyche  the  Lorde  dothe  sende 
among  us  onely  forsynne,  except  we  speedy ly  repente." 

"NATURE  OF  THE  PLANETTES." 

^*  Satume  is  cold  and  drie:  the  purse  in  his  hand  betokeneth 
gettynge  of  money,  and  the  sitting  on  the  chaier  betokeneth  restynge 
to  wait  on  his  riches.  He  governs  long  peregrinations,  laboures, 
slouthe,  and  affliction;  fathers,  grandsiers,  brothers,  servants,  and 
base  menne ;  al  black  clothes,  the  inner  part  of  the  eare,  the  spleene 
and  the  stomacke." 
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^  ^Jupiter  is  the  best  planett  in  heaven,  most  frendlye  to  manne;  he 
maintaines  Life,  governs  the  Sanguine,  signifyes  great  menne  of  estate 
and  the  Clergy,  signifyer  of  substaunce,  of  ages,  youth  of  maistieres ; 
he  is  the  planett  of  Wisdome,  Understandynge,  and  use  Thynges ;  oi 
manne  he  rules  the  lightes,  stomache,  left  eare,  arme,  and  bellie." 

^*Mars  is  hot  and  drie,  and  the  crow  that  he  beareth  sheweth  that 
as  a  Raven  dothe  love  ded  flesh  or  carren,  right  soe  doth  Mars  love 
to  slea  menne,  he  maketh  all  cursed  purverse  workes  in  all  nativities ; 
also  he  holdeth  iron,  delyghtyng  in  bloudshed,  all  thynges  done  by 
fier — shortning  of  journies,  and  the  gathering  together  of  captaines. 

*^  Mercurie  is  variable  like  as  the  cocke  bloweth  above  all  other 
fowles,  so  is  this  planet  hier  m  imagination  of  wisdom,  and  he  is 
stronger  than  anie  other  planet ;  he  ruleth  quicksilver ;  he  is  good 
with  the  good,  and  yll  with  the  evill;  he  Signyfyes  predication. 
Rhetoric,  Geometric,  Philosophic,  foresight,  versifying.  He  rules 
Wednesdaie  and  Sondaie  nighte." 

1589. 

''An  Almanack  and  Prognostication  for  1589  by  Gabriel  Frende." 

This  man  appears  to  be  the  precursor  of  Doctor  Sangrado,  and 
doubtless  would  have  thoroughly  endorsed  '*Col.  Pride's  Purge,"  of 
the  Cromwellian  Epoch,  for  he  prescribes  "phlebotomy  and  evacu- 
ation "  for  nearly  every  month  in  the  year,  as  witness  two  samples 
from  the  months  named  : 

"In  May  thou  may'st  with  safety 
Both  Bath  and  take  Purgation ; 
Use  Vomit  and  Phlebotomy, 
And  Eyke  evacuation." 

:|e  :|c  4e  :1c  :)c 

"  September  yeeldes  frutes  pleasantly. 
Refrayne,  eat  not  thy  fyll. 
Take  medicine,  use  Phlebotomy; 
Now  spice  in  meates  not  yll." 
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After  "Finis,"  he  salutes  the  "  Virgin  Queen"  with  a  hearty  "God 
save  Queen  Elizabeth ;"  and  in  his  valedictory,  the  Muse  prompts 
these  lines : 

"  Thou  hast  my  guess  at  daily  weather 

Here  present  in  thy  view. 

My  credit  shall  not  lie  thereon 

That  every  word  is  true : 

Yet  some  to  please  I  thought  it  best 

To  shew  my  mynde  among  the  reste." 

The  following  titles  and  excerpts  will  show  the  general  tendency  ot 
the  almanacks  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  "end  of  the  world"  was  as  confidently  expected 
then  as  in  the  days  of  "  Millerism,"  two  hundred  years  later. 

The  simplicity  of  medical  treatment  will  also  be  noted.  Complaints 
were  few —  "squinancie"  and  "vapours"  prodominated,  and  the 
virtues  of  certain  "pills"  and  the  "  spirits  of  scurvy-grass "  much 
extolled.  Doubtless  the  ills  mentioned  still  afflict  the  world,  but  ^ 
under  such  thoroughly  latinized  titles  as  cause  them  to  be  propor- 
tionately expensive  to  cure.  The  materia  medica  in  those  times  was 
limited — the  back  garden  providing  nearly  all  that  was  required.  All 
that  was  necessary  for  the  physician  was  an  astrological  almanack,  a 
few  simple  instruments  and  a  patient  with  a  strong  constitution,  to 
render  his  success  certain  and  his  reputation  secure. 

1606. 
"An  Almanack  for  1606,  imprinted  for  the  Company  of  Stationers'* 
in  a  very  "smal  and  Portable  Manuel"  contained  the  Psalter  and  the 
Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  as  well  as  the  Calendar,  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pages  of  which  for  the  months  quoted,  are  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  and  practical  couplets : 

Febmtaie. 
"Now  everie  day  set  hops  you  may, 
And  set  for  thy  pot  best  hearbes  to  be  got." 

April. 

"  Heare  barke  go  sel  ere  timber  ye  fel. 

The  best  that  ye  knowe  for  staddles*  let  growe." 

*Hay-stack  nipports. 
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October, 
**  Now  sowe  thou  thy  wheate  to  sel  or  to  eate ; 
Sowe  also  thy  rie,  if  October  be  drie." 

December. 
**  Your  timber  cut  downe;  take  birds  that  abowne, 
With  net  or  with  lime;  and  thus  ends  my  rime." 

1624. 

John  Rudston. 
January. 
''  Now  is't  a  time  unmeet  to  bleed, 

Yet  Baths  with  counsell  thou  maist  use. 
It  is  not  good  to  purge,  sweat,  bleed ; 
No  Physicke  take,  sweet  drinks  resfuse." 

February. 
**  Milke,  fennish  Fowle,  and  Physicke  flye; 

Bathe,  but  use  not  Phlebotomy: 
Take  heed  of  cold,  feed  warily, 

Lest  agues  breed  thy  misery." 

March. 
''  Humours  this  month  in  man  abound  ; 

Let  food  therefore  be  choice  and  sound. 
No  Physicke  take,  we  purge  nor  bleed. 

But  by  learn'd  cQunsell  and  good  heed." 

April 
**  Now  nature  doth  resume  her  power. 

Pores  opened  are,  and  blood  increase ; 
Therefore  this  month  doth  bear  the  flower, 

To  cure  by  Physicke  thy  disease." 

May. 
"Take  Physicke's  ayd  for  malady, 

Use  sage  thy  drinks  to  qualifie; 
Rise  early,  traverse  pleasantly 

The  Fields  that  smell  most  fragrantly." 
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June, 

^'This  month  bid  spices  hot  adieu, 

Coole  meates  and  herbs  are  now  the  best ; 
To  bathe,  purge,  bleed  doe  now  eschew 

If  you  do  love  your  health  and  rest." 

July. 
''In  lune  what  is  prescribed  for  health 

Accordeth  best  with  luly's  heat : 
Coole  Baths,  to  wit  in  chrystall  streames, 

Coole  hearbs  likewise  and  coolest  meate" 

August 
•'This  month  the  Dogs  starre  violently 

Doth  heat  the  blood  and  humours  frie ; 
No  Physicke  or  Phlebotomy 

Helps  now,  but  breeds  infirmity." 

September, 
y  Ripe  fruits,  but  sound  in  measure  eate. 

Now  spice  you  may  eate  with  your  meate. 
Now  Dog  dayes  gone,  bathe,  purge,  and  bleed. 

And  Physicke  take,  if  that  you  need." 

•  October, 
"With  good  hot  broths,  and  vestures  warme, 

From  cold  the  body  keepe ; 
Good  store  of  food  will  doe  no  harme. 

Drinke  old  good  wine,  and  largely  sleepe." 

November, 
"  Now  in  thy  meates  use  spicery, 

But  use  ye  no  Phlebotomy; 
For  Winter's  cold  Extremity, 

Thereby  may  breed  infirmity. 

December. 
"Let  passion's  absence,  mind  secure ; 

Let  warmth  thy  bodies'  health  procure. 
Then  bodies'  health,  mind  tranquiliz'd, 

Will  deem  its  state  emparadiz'd." 


1625. 

Rich  :  Allestree. 

**A  Prognostication  for  this  present  yeare  of  Grace  1625 
A  subject  well  meriting  the  probation  of  the  ludicious 
Who  best  know  how  to  confirme  their  knowledge. 

^^*  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^ 

Whereunto  is  annexed  a  compendious  Table  to 
Know  the  Crisis  of  any  man  that  falleth  sicke." 

**I  marry  sir.     I  count  it  not  amisse 

Sir  envious  Critike  ruminate  on  this  : 

More  things  ift  pleased  me,  doth  beate  my  braine 

Could  I  reveale,  but  that's  a  fruitlesse  paine. 

Thinke  Momus,speake,  do  what  you  will,  you're  free. 

Your  deeds,  your  words,  your  thoughts  are  nought  to  mee." 

*  *  When  you  would  purge  any  part  of  man's  body,  let  not  the 
Planet  which  is  significator  of  the  part  of  the  strong  or  fortunate  in 
the  Heaven  (if  you  can  tell  when  it  is.)  For  example,  purge  not  the 
gall,  Mars  being  fortified.  You  shall  have  the  parts  of  man's  body, 
which  the  Planets  are  attributed  unto  set  downe  for  your  better 
knowledge  in  the  fifth  page  within  my  almanacke.  Stop  humours, 
fluxes  or  rheumes,  the  Moone  in  Tauro,  Virgine  or  Capricomo.  Observe 
that  medicines  are  better  to  be  given  in  the  decrease  or  wane  of  the 
Moone  than  in  her  increase  or  spring. 

**  Enter  into  bathes  for  hot  diseases,  let  the  Moone  bee  in  Virgo, 
Cancer  or  Scorpio  3  for  cold  diseases  in  Aries,  Leo,  or  Sagittary.  Those 
dayes  in  which  the  Moone  goeth  to  the  opposition  of  Saturn  are  very 
unwholesome  (saith  the  Astronomer)  to  take  a  purgation  in,  but  most 
fit  to  provoke  vomit. 

**An  unguent  or  plaister  is  best  applied  when  the  Moone  is  in  the 
imaginary  signe  attributed  to  the  member  whereunto  it  is  applyed* 
But  above  all  remember  where  the  Physitian  is  not  paid  the  disease 
goeth  backward. 
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** 'Anatomy  of  wonder  great  I  speake,  and  yet  am  dead. 
Men  sucke  sweete  juice  from  these  blacke  veines,  which  mother 
wisdome  bred." 

1633- 

Edward  Pond. 

Abreviate  of  the  Faure  Termes  of  Law, 

"The  first  of  HUarit  Term  shall  be 
On  Januarie  the  twenty-three 
And  on  the  twelfth  of  February 
This  Term  doth  end  most  certainly, 
And  Easter  Term  from  Easter  day. 
The  Wednesday  fortnight  'gins  alway, 
And  when  th'  Ascension  day  is  past 
Till  Mopday  next  the  Term  doth  last 
On  Friday  after  Trinitie 
This  Term  begins  assuredly 
And  as  our  Lawyers  all  do  write 
It  ends  the  Wednesday  fortnight. 
If  Michaelmas  Term  you  seek  to  find 
The  ninth  of  October  bear  in  mind, 
It  ends  as  I  doe  well  remember 
The  twentie-eight  day  of  November," 

''Short        lines        Termes  commence  •      end 

be  the        of  and  ing 

Long  times        cares,  turmoyles        spend" 

The  Anaiomie. 
"Should  I  but  dare  t'  omit  the  Anatomie^ 
Which  long  enough  hath  guPd  my  country  friend, 
He  with  contempt  would  straight  refuse  to  buy 
This  book,  and  't  is  no  Almanack  contend. 
Ask  him  its  use,  he'le  say  he  cannot  tell ; 
No  more  can  I :  yet  since  he  loves  't  so  well, 
I*le  let  it  stand,  because  my  Book  should  sell." 


^Evidently  a  tribute  to  printer's  ink. 


/ 
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hearing,  ease  the  Stone,  dissolve  the  congealed  and  melancholly  blood 
and  humours.  But  for  the  better  performing  and  effectual  working  in 
these  cases,  the  counsell  of  the  learned  Physition  is  to  be  desired  who 
will  consider  many  Astrological  observations  necessary  in  Blood, 
letting. 

'*The  best  time  to  sweate  in,  are  the  Moone  being  in  Aries,  Leo, 
and  Sagittarius." 

1653- 
John  Vaux. 

A  Prognostication. 

"  Now  it  is  evident  out  of  Genesis,  ch.  5,  that  from  Adam  unto  the 
Flood  be  passed  1656  years;  it  is  likewise  true  how  the  end  of  the 
world  by  Fire  shall  be  approaching  to  the  like  year  of  our  Lord  1656 : 
and  if  so  ?  it  is  even  at  the  door. 

<'  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand, 
Now  therefore  wo  unto  that  land 
That  doth  not  now  with  speed  begin 
To  turn  to  God  and  shake  off  sin. 
For  Nation  doth  'gainst  Nation  rise 
And  fearful  Signes  appear  in  Skies 
Of  that  same  day  that's  commmg  on 
Which  many  one  least  think  upon. 
Deferre  not  therefore,  but  convert 
ToKiay,  and  burden  not  your  heart. 
Lest  that  you  cry  when  time  is  gone, 
O  Lord  that  we  had  not  so  done. 
For  then  the  Lord  will  stop  his  ear. 
And  your  complaints  by  no  means  hear. 

))c  :(:  :fc  H(  :1c 

And  seeing  that  the  signes  forewarning  of  our  last  day  are  con- 
ially  in  our  sight,  and  that  the  propheticall  Scriptures  are  perfectly 
omplished  so  that  in  all  probability  the  Sixth  day  of  the  world's 
jck  is  neer  expired,  I  will  conclude  as  I  began.  Watch  and  Pray'* 
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"The  state  of  Fortune  alt'reth  soon 
Even  with  the  image  of  the  Moon 
That's  constant  with  unconstantness, 
Now  waxing  full,  then  wayning  less." 

The  prophecies  of  Merlin  were  published  at  Paris,  1498 ;  London, 
1 5 29-1 533;  Venice,  1534.  He  was  surnamed  Ambrosius,  and  lived 
during  the  5th  century,  and  his  reputed  parents  were  a  demon  and 
a  Welsh  princess,  though  both  Scotland  and  Wales  claimed  the  honor 
of  his  birthplace.  He  displayed  remarkable  prophetic  powers  from 
his  infancy,  and  possessed  some  astrological  knowledge. 

{le  is  incidentally  referred  to  by  Shakspeare,  Spencer,  and  Tenny- 
son, and  his  name  gave  title  to  some  of  the  Enghsh  almanacks  of 
the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

In  England,  almanacks  began  to  get  into  common  use  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  continued  to  increase  in 
popularity  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Leonard  Digges,  a  mathematician  of  some  repute  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  the  author  of  a  ** Prognostication"  which  was  several 
times  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  himself  and  his  son 
Thomas  Digges  during  the  period  1553-1605. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  almanack 
attained  what  might  be  termed  the  golden  age. 

They  were  the  most  popular  publications  in  Europe,  and  during 
this  period  astrology  reached  the  pinnacle  of  popularity. 

Everybody,  high  and  low,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  found 
something  to  interest  in  their  pages.  Planetary  influence  and  "lucky 
days"  were  respected,  and  all  classes  found  manifold  excitement  in 
prognostications  more  or  less  direful.  The  astrologer  ruled  "destiny's 
dark  counsel,"  and  royalty  itself  often  trembled  before  impending 
misfortunes  in  the  conjunction  of  planets ;  pestilence  in  eclipses,  and 
death  and  ruin  of  kingdoms  in  the  advent  of  a  comet 

Astrologers,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  superstition, 
began  to  make  political  predictions;  and  prognostications  were 
consequently  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  an  almanack. 

Nostradamus  Michael,  born  at  St.  Remy,  France,  14  December, 
1503,  d.  2d  July,  1566,  was  a  mathematician, .  philosopher  and 
physician,  and  in  the  latter  profession  gained  considerable  fame  before 
becoming  noted  as  a  "mystagogue."  He  studied  astronomy,  and 
published  an  almanack  which  became  very  popular,  so  much  so  that 
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imitations  of  them  were  published,  which  imitations  being  attributed 
to  him,  and  containing  nothing  but  folly,  caused  the  poet  Jodelle  to 
satirize  him  : 

^^Nosfra  damus  cum  falsa  damus^  namfalUre  nostra  esty 
Et  cum  falsa  damus  ^  nil  nisi  Nostra  damus  J*^ 
That  is— 

"We  give  our  own  things  when  we  give  false  things,  for  it  is  our 
peculiarity  to  deceive,  and  when  we  give  false  things,  we  are  only 
giving  our  own  things." 

Some  of  his  prophecies  published  in  1555  attracted  the  attention 
of  royalty,  and  Henry  II  sent  for  him  to  consult  him  in  reference  to 
his  children.  Charles  IX  and  his  mother  Catharine  de  Medici  also 
had  much  faith  in  his  predictions. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  foretelling  the  death  of  Henry  II  (which 
monarch  died  in  1559.)  The  prediction  made  in  1555  reads  somewhat 
ambiguously  as  follows : 

"Z^  Lionjeune  le  vieux  surmontera. 

En  champ  bellique  par  singuliirduelU^ 

Dans  cage  dor  Poeil  il  lui  creuera^ 

Deuxpiayes  urn  puis  maurir  mart  cnulle,** 
Or,- 

"  The  young  lion  shall  overcome  the  old  one 

In  martial  field  by  a  single  duel. 

In  a  golden  cage  he  shall  put  out  his  eye, 

Two  wounds  from  one :  then  shall  he  die  a  cruel  death." 

Henry  received  a  wound  in  the  eye  from  a  splinter  of  a  lance  while 
tilting  at  a  tourney  with  a  young  captain  of  his  guard,  and  died  in 
great  pain  ten  days  after. 

The  prediction  of  the  death  of  Charles  I,  of  England,  and  the 
great  fire  at  London,  in  1666,  ran  in  this  wise : 

*  ^Ltsang  de  juste  a  Londres  sera  f ante 
Brulezpar  feu  de  vingt  et  troisy  les  Six^ 
La  Dame  antique  cherra  de  place  haute 
De  menu  sccte  plusieurs  seront  occis,** 
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(The  blood  of  the  just  shall  be  wanting  in  London, 
Burnt  by  the  fire  of  three  and  twenty  the  six. 
The  ancient  dame  shall  fall  from  her  high  place, 
Of  the  same  sect  many  shall  be  killed.) 

Another  line  appears  more  closely  to  point  the  fate  of  Charles : 
**Z^  Senat  de  Londres  mettetoni  a  mart  le  Roy^ 
(The  London  Senate  will  put  the  King  to  death.) 

Cromwell's  success  in  Flanders  is  also  alluded  to : 
"Z^  Oliver seplarUef a  en  tetrafirme,*^ 
(Oliver  will  get  a  footing  on  the  Continent.) 

These  prophecies,  with  many  others  of  less  import,  were  collated 
and  published,  and  had  many  sincere  believers  long  after;  even  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Political  prophecies  through  the  medium  of  almanacks  grew  so 
alarming,  and  possibly  personal  in  their  character,  that  Henry  III, 
of  France,  forbade  such  to  be  inserted  therein,  which  prohibition 
was  repeated  by  Louis  XIII  as  late  as  1628.  At  a  much  earlier  date 
every  almanack  was  required  to  be  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  before  publication. 

No  royal  proclamation  ever  appeared  against  almanacks  in  England, 
as  they  were  generally  free  from  any  direct  allusion  to  state  affairs. 
They  were,  however,  under  the  supervision  of   the   Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  exclusive  right  for  the  publication  of  almanacks  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth  to  two  members  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  which 
monopoly  was  extended  by  James  I  to  the  Universities  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  Company  of  Stationers  jointly;  the  Univers« 
ities  afterward  commuting  their  rights  so  that  the  Stationers  practically 
owned  the  franchise. 

At  an  early  day  when  Tenison  was  Archbishop,  a  near  relative  of 
his  who  was  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  thought  it  a  compli- 
ment to  call  at  the  Episcopal  residence  at  Lambeth  in  the  Company's 
stately  barge,  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  when  the  Archbishop 
sent  out  creature  comforts  in  the  shape  of  spiced  wine, and  cakes  and 
ale  to  the  attendants  and  watermen.  This  grew  into  a  custom,  the 
Stationers'  Company  acknowledging  the  hospitality  by  presenting  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  copies  of  the  several  almanacks  which 
they  publish. 
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This  ceremony  of  presentation  is  still  continued,  but  does  not  pos- 
sess the  marine  and  free-lunch  characteristics  of  the  olden  time. 

Thomas  Carnan  published  an  almanack  in  opposition  to  the 
Stationers  Company  for  three  years,  and  was  as  many  times  imprisoned, 
but  in  1775  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  decided  in  his  favor,  and 
terminated  the  existence  of  this  monopoly  which  had  continued  170 
years. 

Lord  North,  in  1779,  brought  in  a  bill  to  renew  the  Company's 
privilege,  but  through  the  efforts  of  Erskine  in  favor  of  the  public 
the  bill  was  rejected.  The  remarks  of  Erskine  would  bear  evidence 
that  the  publications  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  the  almanack 
way  were  not  the  highest  standard  of  morality.  To  quote  him:  "The 
worst  part  of  Rochester  is  ladies'  reading,  compared  with  the  filth 
these  almanacks  contain." 

The  defeated  monopolists,  however,  still  kept  the  trade  by  bribing 
their  competitors,  and  by  their  influence  over  the  book  market 

To  return  to  the  golden  period  of  this  class  of  literature : 

During  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  PhilamaihSy  (Lovers  of  Mathematics) 
the  astrologers  again  came  prominently  to  the  front,  even  forming 
themselves  into  a  corporation  or  society  having  their  annual  celebra- 
tions and  dinners  as  did  the  various  trade  associations  and  guilds. 
Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary,  being  prominent  on  these  occasions. 

The  prosperity  of  the  almanack- makers  and  their  predictions 
brought  to  them  however  the  attacks  of  their  opponents. 

A  few  years  previous,  Rabelais,  himself  the  author  of  several 
almanacks,  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of  the  astrologers  in  his  Panta- 
gruelian  Prognostication,  entitled : 

"The  most  certain,  true,  and  infallible  Pantagruelian  Prognosti- 
cation for  the  year  that  is  to  come,  for  ever  and  aye.  Calculated  for 
the  benefit  and  nodification  of  the  giddy-brained  and  weather-wise 
would-be's.  By  Master  Alcofribas  Nasier,  architriclin  to  the  afore- 
mentioned Pantagruel." 

Following  the  example  of  this  illustrious  satirist,  the  wits  of  this 
period  opened  their  satirical  warfare  against  the  "star-gazers,"  and 
the  failure  and  extravagance  of  their  predictions. 

Dekker,  the  play-wright,  was  prominent  in  wielding  the  lash, 
publishing  his  "  Raven's  Almanack,"  in  1609,  a  plethora  of  mock 
prognostications  and  comic  incidents. 
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This  was  followed  by  the  '<Owle*s  Almanack/'  a  publication  of 
similar  import,  by  Lawrence  Lisle,  in  1618,  a  medley  of  ridiculous 
calculations  in  imitation  of  Dekker's  work. 

The  astrologers  were  a  little  shaken  by  this  system  of  lampooning, 
but  still  received  no  permanent  injury.  The  company  of  stationers 
however  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  publishing  thereafter  for  a 
period,  two  sorts  of  almanacks  —  one  to  suit  the  skeptics,  and  the 
other  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the  credulous. 

During  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  I  and  the  Commonwealth, 
the  astrological  profession  again  revived  and  prognostications  became 
more  popular,  increasing  in  number  and  repute ;  the  most  noted  seers 
being  the  celebrated  William  Lilly  and  his  compeers  Booker,  Back- 
house and  Gadbury. 

William  Lilly,  the  most  successful  of  these  charlatans  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  He  flourished  between  the  years  1602- 
1681 ;  born  i  May,  i6oa ;  died  9  June,  1681,  and  was  proficient  in 
all  the  unscrupulous  cunning,  adroitness,  and  plausibility,  which  go  to 
make  up  the  successful  quack  and  impostor.  When  Charles  I  was 
imprisoned  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Lilly  was  consulted  for  the  hour 
which  would  favor  his  escape.  He  was  satirized  by  Butler  in  Hudibras 
as  Sidrophel. 

*'  Do  not  our  great  reformers  use 
This  Sidrophel  to  forebode  news? 
To  write  of  victories  next  year. 
And  castles  taken  yet  i'  th'  air  ? 
Of  battles  fought  at  sea,  and  ships 
Sunk  two  years  hence  ?  the  last  eclipse  ? 
A  total  o'er  throw  given  the  King 
In  Cornwall,  horse  and  foot,  next  spring  ? 
And  has  not  he  point-blank  foretold 
Whats'e'er  the  close  committee  would  ? 
Made  Mars  and  Saturn  for  the  cause, 
The  Moon  for  fundamental  laws  ? 
The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  Goat  declare 
Against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ? 


»        Merlini  Jn^lici  Bphcmnis :       % 
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The  Scorpion  take  the  protestation, 
And  Bear  engage  for  reformation? 
Made  all  the  royal  stars  recant, 
Compound  and  take  the  covenant  ?" 

Lilly  was  the  author  of  an  almanack  entitled  Merlinus  Anglicus 
Junior^  and  continued  its  publication  from  1644  until  his  decease, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  student,  Henry  Coley. 

Lilly  published  numerous  other  works  among  which  were : 

**A  Prophecy  of  the  White  King  and  Dreadfull  Dead-man  Ex- 
plained ;"  "Supernaturall  Sights  and  Apparitions  seen  in  London, 
1644,  interpreted." 

In  his  life,  written  by  himself,  he  claims  to  have  had  conferences 
with  angels,  and  further  states  that  the  voices  of  these,  much 
resembled  those  of  the  Irish.  This  autobiography,  published  after 
his  decease,  is  a  remarkable  record  of  credulity  and  successful 
imposture. 

He  was  attached  to  the  Parliamentary  Cause,  and  made  a  large 
fortune  by  his  art  during  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  Restoration 
he  was  imprisoned,  but  subsequently  released  and  he  returned  to  the 
country.  After  the  great  fire  in  London,  1666,  he  was  again  appre 
bended  on  suspicion  of  knowing  something  of  its  origin.  As  a 
summary  of  his  character,  a  noted  writer  has  said,  ''Lilly  was  an 
exquisite  rogue,  and  never  at  fault." 

The  next  almanack  maker  was  John  Partridge,  b.  1644,  d.  17 14;  a 

shoemaker  by  trade,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  astronomy 

and  astrology,  and  undertook  the  publication  of  an  almanack.     He 

was   attacked    by  Swift  who  published  a  number  of  satirical  and 

humorous  pamphlets  against  the  shoemaker-astrologer.  Swift  predicted 

the  death  of  Partridge — * 'having  consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity,  I 

find  he  will  infallibly  die  on  the  29th  of  March  next  ( ?  1708)  about 

eleven  at  night  of  a  raging  fever;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider 

.,  and  settle  his  affairs  in  time."     After  this  date  had  transpired, 

"^"idge  publicly  denied  the  predicted  catastrophe.     Swift  followed 

An  Eiegy  on  the  Supposed  Death  of  Partridge  the  Almanack- M aket ^ 

^'ved  by 


Tfu  Epitaph, 
**  Here,  five  foot  deep«  lies  on  his  back 
A  cobbler,  star-monger  and  quack, 
Who,  to  the  stars,  in  pure  good-will. 
Does  to  his  best  look  upward  still. 
Weep,  all  ye  customers,  that  use 
His  pills,  his  almanacks,  or  shoes ; 
And  you  that  did  your  fortunes  seek. 
Step  to  his  grave  but  once  a  week. 
This  earth  which  bears  his  body's  print. 
You'll  find  has  so  much  virtue  in't. 
That  I  durst  pawn  my  ears  't  will  tell 
Whate'er  concerns  you  full  as  well 
In  physic,  stolen  goods  or  love, 
As  he  himself  could  when  above." 

Note. — Partridge's  memory  is  preserved  in  Pope's  ''Rape  of  the  Lock."    After 

Belinda's  curl  has  been  appropriated,  the  poet  places  it  among  the  constellations 

thus: 

"  This  the  beaumonde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey. 

And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray  ; 

This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take, 

And  send  up  prayers  from  Rosamunda's  lake; 

This  Partrtdge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies. 

When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 

And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 

The  fate  of  Louis  and  the  fall  of  Rome. " 

Following  Lilly  and  Partridge  came  the  noted  charlatan,  Francis 
Moore,  born  at  Bridgnorth,  Salop,  29  January  1656-7,  and  who 
preyed  upon  the  purses  of  the  credulous  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  the  early  portion  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  practicing 
as  an  astrologer,  physician  and  schoolmaster.  Moore  prepared  an 
almanack  known  as  Vox  Stellarum,  or  Moore's  Almanack,  for  the 
Company  of  Stationers  from  about  the  year  1680. 

It  attained  a  great  reputation,  and  its  publication  under  the  same 
title  is  continued  to  the  present  day. 

In  1704  John  Tipper,  a  schoolmaster  at  Coventry,  established  the 
Ladies'  Diary ^  as  a  calendar  and  with  the  evident  intent  to  introduce 
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the  study  of  mathematics  to  the  ''gentle  fair"  as  Veil  as  other 
''entertaing  particulars  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  use  and  diversion 
of  the  fair  sex."  It  was  not  a  success  as  long  as  **  figures  "  were  the 
chiet  topic,  but  when  recipes  for  cookery  and  preserving  were 
introduced  to  season,  as  it  were,  the  mathematical  problems  presented 
in  versified  enigmas,  the  girls  appeared  to  manifest  a  little  more  . 
curiosity. 

The  '^Gentleman's  Diary"  was  brought  out  as  a  rival  publication 
to  the  former  in  1741,  but  one  hundred  years  later,  the  discreet  age 
having  been  arrived  at,  the  proprietors  concluded  to  marry  them, 
and  since  1841  the  publication  has  been  continued  as  the  *'  Ladies' 
and  Gentlemen's  Diary." 

A  noted  English  maker  of  almanacks  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
Henry  Andrews,  who  for  forty-three  years  compiled  the  calculations 
for  "  Moore's  Almanack"  for  the  Company  of  Stationers.  He  was 
born  February  4,  1744,  at  Frieston,  near  Grantham,  and  died  at 
Royston  Herts,  January  26,  1820.  From  a  very  humble  beginning 
he  advanced  to  the  attainment  of  a  reputation  second  to  none  as  an 
astronomer  and  mathematician. 

1664. 

The  first  humorous  almanack,  continued  as  an  annual  publication, 
was  Poor  jRobin,  1664,  which  subjected  the  celestial  science  to 
contempt  and  ridicule.     It  was  entitled 

"An  Almanack  after  a  New  Fashion,  wherein  the  Reader  may  see 
(if  he  be  not  Blinde)  many  Remarkable  Things  worthy  of  Observa- 
tion, containing  a  Two-fold  Kalender,  viz :  The  Julian  or  English,  and 
the  Roundheads  or  Fanatics,  with  their  several  Saints-Daies  and 
Observations  upon  every  Month." 

"Written  by  Poor  Robin,  Knight  of  the  Burnt  Island,  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  Mathematicks.  Calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  Saffron 
Walden,  where  the  Pole  is  elevated  52  degrees  and  6  minutes  above 
the  Horizon.     Printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers." 

January, 
"Now  blustering  Boreas  sends  out  of  his  quiver 
Arrows  of  snow  and  hail,  which  makes  men  shiver ; 
And  though  we  hate  sects  and  their  vile  partakers, 
Yet  those  who  want  fires  must  now  turn  Quakers." 
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Weather  predictions : 

January. 

"There  will  be  much  frost  and  cold  weather  in  Greenland^ 

February. 

"We  may  expect  some  showers  of  rain  this  month  or  the  next,  or 
the  next  after  that,  or  else  we  shall  have  a  very  dry  spring." 

This  almanack  was  supposed  to  have  been  originated  by  the 
assistance  of  Robert  Herrick,  the  poet.  It  was  published  continuously 
until  1828. 

Before  leaving  the  principal  domain  of  the  Astrological  Almanack, 
a  description  of  the  "  Houses "  alluded  to  the  therein,  may  be  o^ 
interest. 

The  Houses^  or  Heaoefdy  Houses^  alluded  to  in  the  Astrological 
Almanacks,  were  formed  by  drawing  great  circles  through  the  North 
and  South  points  of  the  horizon,  as  the  meridians  pass  through  the 
poles,  dividing  the  heavens,  visible  and  invisible,  into  twelve  equal 
parts — six  above,  and  six  below  the  horizon.  These  formed  the 
"twelve  houses,"  and  were  numbered  onward  beginning  with  that 
which  lay  in  the  East  immediately  below  the  horizon. 

The  first  house  was  the  dominion  of  Life;  the  second.  Fortune^  or 
Riches;  third,  Brethten;  fourth.  Relations;  fifth,  Children;  sixth.  Health; 
seventh,  Marriage;  eighth.  Deaths  or  the  upper  portal;  ninth, ^^//^ft?«; 
tenth.  Dignities;  eleventh.  Friends  or  Benefactors;  twelfth.  Enemies^  or 
Captvuity. 

The  position  of  the  "twelve  houses"  at  the  instant  of  an 
individual's  birth  was  the  theme  from  which  to  "cast  a  nativity." 

The  "houses"  had  different  powers,  the  strongest  being  the  first, 
and  as  it  contained  that  portion  of  the  heaven  about  to  rise,  it  was 
called  the  ascendant,  and  the  point  of  the  Ecliptic  cut  by  its  upper 
boundary  was  the  horoscope.  Each  "house"  was  governed  by  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  as  its  lordYiho  was  strongest  in  his  own  "  house." 
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THE  ALMANACK  IN  AMERICA. 


Before  proceeding  with  the  development  of  the  weather  in  America, 
it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  briefly  review  the  condition  of  the 
country  before  the  introduction  of  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 

The  portion  of  America  where  the  almanack  first  made  its  appear, 
ance  was  not  the  most  inviting  spot  in  the  world  for  some  years  prior 
to  that  event,  and  had  not  improved  much  in  general  comfort  for  a 
considerable  period  thereafter.  About  forty  years  previous  to  the 
date  we  mention,  the  land  wds  inhabited  by  a  very  simple-minded 
people,  having  but  few  necessities  or  desires  which  were  supplied  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  as  far  as  we  can  learn.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilizers — rum,  gunpowder  and  tobacco,  had  not  yet  been 
introduced  to  their  notice,  and  they  had  progressed  but  a  little  way 
in  scientific  investigations.  Astronomy  had  but  few  charms  for  these 
children  of  nature — the  stars  were  only  of  utility  as  guide-posts  on 
pleasant  evenings.  Astrology  had  absolutely  no  development,  and 
the  ''  medicine  man,"  (as  in  modern  times  among  us)  held  almost 
absolute  domination  of  their  minds  and  bodies.  A  happy  condition 
of  things,  truly,  this  primitive  state  of  the  aboriginal  man!  But  this 
is  a  world  of  change.  One  very  wet,  disagreeable  afternoon  the 
neighboring  ocean  was  much  agitated,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
breaking  waves  dashed  high  on  a  coast  which  was  not  only  rock-faced, 
but  stern  and  forbidding.  The  trees  were  likewise  agitated  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  all  the  surroundings  were  decidedly  moist 
and  unpleasant.  On  the  said  afternoon,  which  was  in  the  month  of 
December,  a  small  vessel,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  in 
that  neighborhood  before,  and  which  conveyance  bore  a  very  un- 
seasonable name  made  its  (or  her)  appearance  in  close  proximity  to 
the  residence  of  the  aborigines  mentioned  above. 


As  soon  as  the  weather  had  cleared  up  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
contents  of  the  vessel  to  be  partially  dried,  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Alden,  of  Akron,  together  with  Miss  Mary  Chilton  and  parents ;  T. 
Tinker,  Digerie  Priest,  a  ''man  of  war"  named  Miles  Standish,  a 
party  by  the  suggestive  name  of  Carver,  Messrs. .  Winslow  and 
Brewster,  with  quite  a  number  in  the  "steerage,"  proceeded  to 
disembark,  taking  with  them  with  religious  care  the  mirror  now 
exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  this  Society. 

It  was  not  a  jolly  party — there  was  nothing  in  the  surroundings  to 
cause  jollity — even  if  their  bilious  temperaments  could  have  possibly 
been  susceptible  of  jocosity,  or  anything  akin  to  it.  They  had  left 
"Merrie  England"  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  be  miserable 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  desires,  the  condition  of  their 
livers  and  other  digestive  organs.  They  went  first  to  Holland,  but 
even  the  stolid  phlegmatic  Hollander  was  too  jolly  to  suit  their 
peculiar  notions,  and  so  they  chartered  the  "May  Flower  and 
Consort "  for  a  voyage  in  search  of  unhappiness,  and  struck  it  on  the 
inside  of  Cape  God.  Miss  Chilton,  who  appeared  the  most  frisky 
one  of  the  party,  went  ashore  in  the  first  boat,  and  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  rocks  which  were  henceforth  to  be 
dedicated  to  long-winded  sermons  and  sickness.  Psalms,  suffering,  and 
sadness  for  many  a  year. 

The  sturdy  child  of  nature,  whose  domain  was  thus  invaded,  looked 
with  amazement  upon  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  late  arrivals,  and 
reciprocally,  the  latter  were  astounded  at  the  apparent  cheerful 
disposition  of  those  who  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before.  The 
sample  sent  was  not  perhaps  quite  reassuring  even  to  the  untutored 
savage. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  new-comers  had  nothing  to  lighten  up 
their  dreary  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  As  an  employment  they 
endeavored  to  interest  the  children  of  the  forest  in  the  peculiar  ideas 
and  traditions  which  they  had  brought  with  them  in  the  form  of 
legends  and  literature.  Failing  in  this,  they  possibly  introduced 
the  aqua  vitae  form  of  persuasion,  for  you  must  know  that  this  potent 
argument  did  then,  as  now,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  advance  of 
civilization.  The  aborigines  took  kindly  to  the  "  medicine,"  but  it 
did  not  shake  their  ancient  faith,  however  it  might  have  affected 
their  locomotion.     Subsequently  rewards  were  offered,  bounties  were 
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proclaimed  for  Indian  scalps,  and  it  seemed  then  as  though  a  more 
cheerful  expression  overspread  the  countenances  of  the  Pilgnms,  who 
were  expert  at  managing  the  arquebus  and  caliver. 

Two  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  consignment,  a  ray  of 
cheerfulness  appeared  about  to  light  up  the  social  sky  of  New 
England.  In  1622,  that  jovial  limb  of  the  law,  Master  Thomas 
Morton,  arrived,  and  it  would  have  seemed  that  his  advent  should* 
have  in  a  measure  dispelled  the  gloom  which  had  pervaded  Plymouth 
society,  but  alas,  how  often  our  best  intentions  bring  forth  but 
Hesperian  fruit  Thomas  undertook  a  settlement  in  the  neighborhood 
from  which  it  was  his  intent  that  all  bilious,  sad-countenanced 
individuals  should  be  forever  banished.  He  succeeded  for  awhile — 
drove  a  thriving  trade  with  the  natives,  bartered  them  powder  and 
ball,  conversation  water,  and  muskets  —  opened  a  military  school  in 
which  to  teach  the  Indian  idea  how  to  shoot,  and  endeavored  accord- 
ing to  his  peculiar  notion  to  bring  the  savage  to  highest  state  o^ 
civilization  by  the  shortest  possible  route.  But  Brother  .  Morton's 
school  was  as  much  too  far  advanced  as  the  '^academy  of  sadness"  at 
Plymouth  was  too  antiquated,  to  bring  about  a  fellow-feeling  between  the 
"salvages"  and  the  new-comers.  There  arose  however,  quite 
providentially,  a  man  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  who  took 
hold  of  the  subject — which  subject  was  Morton — in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  definitely  settle  the  difficulty.  John  Endicott,  **the  Puritan 
of  Puritans,"  was  conveniently  at  hand,  and  immediately  proceeded 
through  Mr.  Morton  and  his  arrangements.  Captain  Standish  assisted 
also,  and  despite  Mr.  Morton's  resistance,  the  banners  of  those  who 
**  were  to  pour  sunshine  over  New  England's  rugged  hills  and  scatter 
flower  seeds  throughout  the  soil,"  were  trailed  in  the  dust,  the  May 
pole  was  cast  down,  the  pastimes  of  Merrie  England  were  abolished, 
the  name  of  Merry  (Ma-re)  Mount  was  obliterated;  salt,  for  aught 
we  know,  was  sown  on  the  spot,  afterward  to  be  known  as  Mount 
Dagon.  The  sun  of  merriment  and  good  cheer  had  set,  and  jaundice 
reigned  supreme  among  a  people  where  the  whipping  post,  the  stocks 
and  the  pillory  were  considered  more  congenial  diversions. 

To  think  of  any  sort  of  cheerful  literature  at  this  period  would 
have  been  sheer  folly.  No  one  desired  any  addition  to  the  stock 
which  had  already  been  brought,  and  the  establishment  of  a  press 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  erection  of  an  idol  to  divert  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  more  serious  matters. 
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These  serious  matters  were  evidently  the  experimenting  in  suspended 
animation  by  the  occasional  hanging  of  an  obtrusive  Quaker,  the 
accelerated  expedition  of  Roger  Williams  ''for  opinion's  sake"  to 
found  his  asylum  of  religious  liberty  at  Rhode  Island;  the  summary 
banishment  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and  family  to  meet  a  barbarous 
death  at  the  hands  of  Indians  near  Oost  Dorp,  in  New  Amsterdam,  the 
bare  intelligence  of  which  caused  a  thrill  of  joy  to  permeate  the 
breasts  of  her  persecutors  at  Plymouth — while  perhaps  the  event  was 
celebrated  by  a  burnt  offering  of  a  brace  of  superfluous  aborigines. 

But  a  change  was  coming — slowly  perhaps — but  none  the  less 
imminent.  About  twenty  years  after  the  first  arrival,  Harvard  College 
was  established  at  Cambridge,  and  almost  coeval  with  this  event  an 
important  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  Western  World,  made  its 
appearance.  A  printing  press  was  set  up  at  the  College  in  1639,  and 
after  the  publication  of  a  sheet  entitled  **The  Freeman's  Oath,"  the 
first  book  issued  therefrom  was  "an  Almanack^  calculated  for  New 
England  by  Mr.  Pierce,  Mariner." 

The  press  was  managed  by  Stephen  Daye,  a  native  of  London, 
England,  who  came  to  the  Colony  for  that  purpose.  He  relinquished 
the  business  in  1649,  being  succeeded  by  Samuel  Green,  of  whose 
descendants  to  the  present  day  there  were  printers  in  6ach  generation. 
The  first  presses  set  up  in  nearly  all  the  English  Colonies  were 
established  in  each  by  the  descendants  of  Samuel  Green,  and  the 
first  production  therefrom  was  almost  invariably  an  almanack. 

The  almanack,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  some  consideration,  as  a 
part  of  the  literary  history  of  America,  and  though  it  has  been  oftener 
passed  by  unnoticed,  a  recent  writer  has  deemed  it  worthy  of  the 
following  merited  and  generous  tribute : 

**No  one  who  would  penetrate  to  the  core  of  early  American 
literature,  and  would  read  in  it  the  secret  history  of  the  people  in 
whose  minds  it  took  root,  and  from  whose  minds  it  grew,  may  by 
any  means  turn  away  in  lofty  literary  scorn  from  the  almanack — most 
despised,  most  prolific,  most  indispensable  of  books,  which  every 
man  uses,  and  no  man  praises;  the  very  quack,  clown,  pack-horse,  and 
Pariah  of  modern  literature ;  the  supreme  and  only  literary  necessity 
even  in  households  where  the  Bible  and  the  newspaper  are  still 
undesired  or  unattainable  luxuries."* 


*History  of  American  Literature. — Moses  Coit  Tyler. 
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In  the  Colonies  these  productions  partook  of  much  the  same  quality 
as  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  their  development  progressed 
much  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  beginning  they  consisted  of  the 
calendar  merely,  and  perhaps  references  to  coming  eclipses.  Later, 
they  embodied  astrological  predictions — but  very  few  of  these  prognos- 
tications were  of  2.  judicial  nature,  being  mostly  devoted  to  the  weather. 
Subsequently,  proverbs,  jests,  humorous  tales,  wise  saws,  historical 
sketches,  medical  essays,  political  tracts,  and  other  information  was 
added,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  unpretentious  calendar  ot 
eight  pages  had  increased  to  a  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  collections  of  American  almanacks  in  the  various  libraries 
form  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  development  of  the  art^f 
pnnting,  and  the  rude  wood  cuts  in  the  earlier  issues  are  in  vivid 
contrast  with  the  artistic  creations  of  the  illustrators  of  modern 
publications. 

Hon.  Amos  Perry,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island 
H  istorical  Society,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  almanacks  before 
the  Society  in  October,  1884,  which  embraces  a  description  of  such 
treasures  deposited  in  the  Library,  with  a  short  history  of  some  of  the 
issues  in  New  England.  This  is  the  first  pamphlet  devoted  to  this 
subject  exclusively  that  I  have  noticed,  and  I  am  pleased  to  quote  his 
words  concerning  their  general  character. 

"  Almanacks  served  our  forefather's  not  only  as  calendars,  but  as 
compendiums  or  rather  medleys  of  astronomy,  astrology,  geology, 
meteorology,  biography,  history,  tradition  and  science.  They  con- 
tained the  dates  of  notable  marriages,  births  and  deaths;  of  many 
remarkable  events ;  of  college  commencements,  election  days,  cattle 
shows,  the  sessions  of  courts;  together  with  enigmas,  problems, 
quaint  sayings,  tables  of  distances,  and  practical  information  and 
suggestions  of  various  kinds :  and  they  often  served  at  the  same  time 
as  diaries  and  account  books.  Sea  captains  noted  in  them  important 
facts  connected  with  their,  voyages,  as  the  dates  of  their  departure 
and  arrival,  vessels  spoken  on  the  passage,  and  various  striking 
occurrences.  Farmers  made  notes  about  their  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
crops.  Clergymen  made  minutes  showing- when  and  where,  and  on  what 
subject  they  preached,  and  the  complexion  of  their  theology,  as  when 
the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.D,  wrote :  "February  13th,  1789,  Gen. 
Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  died  and  went  to  Hell  this  day."    Invet- 
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erate  chroniclers  like  Theodore  Foster  made  their  almanacks  historical 
note-books  and  literary  curiosities  for  the  instruction  and.  amusement 
of  succeeding  generations. 

The  earlier  almanacks  issued  after  the  establishment  of  the  press  at 
Cambridge  were  the  productions  of  eminent  men  and  scholars,  quite 
all  of  whom  were  graduates  or  undergraduates  of  Harvard  and  other 
New  England  colleges.  Many  of  these  individuals  only  appended 
their  initials  to  their  works,  but  among  those  less  modest  may  be  noted 
the  names  of  Danforth,  Oakes,  Cheever,  Chauncey,  Brigden,  Flint, 
Dudley,  Holyoke,  Clough,  Sherman,  Brattle,  and  even  the' celebrated 
Mather  family,  in  the  persons  of  Cotton  and  Nathaniel,  found  time 
among  their  other  literary  duties  to  rejoice  the  world  with  an 
occasional  EpJiemetis,  ^ 

Mr.  Foster  was  a  poet-astronomer,  and  his  issue  of  1675,  com- 
menting upon  the  miassacre  of  Indians  at  Canonicus  Fort,  he  says  : 

"  'Tis  feared  a  thousand  natives  young  and  old 
Went  to  a  place  in  their  opinion  cold." 

After  1702  the  authors  of  Almanacks  became  more  numerous.  Many 
individuals  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  heavens  and  furnished 
the  results  of  their  investigations,  either  astronomically  or  astrologic- 
ally,  over  their  signatures,  to  which  was  appended  the  title,  FhUomathy 
or  Phibmctthtmat,  Also,  Lovers  of  Astronomy^  Students  in  Astronomy^ 
Physikcy  and  the  Mathematicks,  These  were  active  competitors  for 
public  favor.  Woe  to  the  "star-gazer"  who  now  made  an  error  in 
his  " mathematicks,"  or  ** prognostications!"  His  ready  rival  in  his 
next  annual  production  made  liberal  use  of  printers'  ink  to  show  up 
the  unfortunate  error,  and  vaunt  his  own  superiority  in  the  "world 
of  figures." 

Between  the  years  1681  and  his  decease  in  1702,  the  **  ingenious 
Mr.  John  Tulley"  published  an  almanack.  So  superior  was  his 
education  to  his  contemporaries  in  America,  and  so  superstitious  and 
ignorant  were  the  common  people,  that  with  them  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  a  conjurer,  which  repute  at  this  day  would  only  be  regarded 
as  common  sagacity. 

In  1686  he  appears  to  have  driven  all  competitors  out  of  the  field 
— perhaps  by  reason  of  his  poetry,  which,  though  possibly  highly 
entertaining'at  that  period,  would  be  laid  on  the  top  shelf  now-a-days. 
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There  were,  however,  rival  publications — one  entitled  the  "Harvard 
Ephemeris,^'  possibly  the  production  of  some  ambitious  under- 
graduate, besides  a  remarkable  instance  of  juvenile  precocity  in  the 
shape  of  "An  Almanack  for  1695,"  ^Y  Increase  Gatchell,  aet  16. 

About  three  years  prior  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  TuUey,  or  in  the 
year  1700,  Mr.  Samuel  Clough  successfully  conducted  an  almanack 
until  his  demise  in  1708,  which  publication  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  freedom  of  the  poetical  effusions  therein. 

In  the  year  1685  appeared  the  first  almanack  published  in  the 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  "  Kalendarium  Fennsiivaniense  for 
1686,  by  Samuel  Atkins,  printed  by  William  Bradford,  at 
Philadelphia."  This  was  followed  by  numerous  other  similar  publi. 
cations,  notably  those  of  Daniel  and  Titan  Leeds,  and  Christopher 
Sower  and  his  descendants,,  who  issued  almanacks  continuously  at 
Germantown,  1738-17  78. 

In  1697,  J.  Clapp  published  the  flrst  almanack  issued  in  the  Colony 
•  of  New  York. 

N.  Whittemore,  a  pertinaceous  squabbler  commenced  his  "Diary" 
'  in  1705,  continued  it   until   1729,  when  it  was  discontinued,  to  be 
revived  again  in  1738  to  be  only  consigned  to  the  memories  of  the 
past,  some  two  years  later. 

Daniel  Travis  issued  an  almanack  from  1 707-1 723,  printed  both 
at  New  York  and  various  places  in  New  England. 

From  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  would 
appear  that  the  censorship  of  the  Colonial  Governors  who  had  the 
supervision  of  the  public  prints  had  been  removed,  as  the  Imprimatur^ 
accompanied  by  the  signature  of  either  the  Governor  or  Secretary, 
no  longer  appeared  on  the  almanacks. 

Consequently  the  freedom  of  the  press  being  established,  everybody 
who  had  the  inclination  "  rushed  into  print,"  and  the  almanack 
manufacturers  increased  and  multiplied  throughout  the  land.  Authors 
and  odd  titles  were  numerous :  Poor  Joseph,  1759;  Poor  Will,  1770, 
Philadelphia;  Poor  Tom,  1759,  N.  Y.;  Poor  Job,  1750,  Newport, 
R.  L;  Poor  Roger,  1762,  N.  Y.;  Poor  Thomas,  1763,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
monarch  of  all  the  "Poor"  almanacks,  "Poor  Richard,"  from  the 
press,  and  under  the  authorship  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  appeared  at 
Philadelphia,  1733,  and  was  continued  until  as  late  as  1767. 
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Examples  of  this  almanack  now  command  fabulous  prices  both  in 
England  and  America. 

'^This  almanack  was  remarkable  for  the  numerous  and  valuable 
concise  maxims  which  it  contained,  all  tending  to  exhort  to  industry 
and  frugality.  All  the  maxims  were  collected  in  an  address,  entitled 
'The  Way  to  Wealth.'  This  has  been  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  inserted  in  different  publications.  This  address 
contained,  perhaps,  the  best  practical  system  of  economy  that  ever 
has  appeared.  It  was  written  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  every  one, 
and  which  could  not  fail  of  convincing  every  reader  of  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  the  remarks  and  advice  which  it  contains.  The 
demand  for  this  almanack  was  so  great  that  ten  thousand  have  been 
sold  in  one  year ;  which  must  be  considered  as  a  very  large  number, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  this  country  was,  at  that  time,  but 
thinly  peopled.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  salutary  maxims 
contained  in  these  almanacks  must  have  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  many  of  the  readers  of  them." 

Contemporary  with  these  appeared  **  Abraham  Weatherwise,"  at 
Philadelphia,  1762;  Father  Abraham,  New  York,  1759;  Copernicus 
Weatherguesser,  New  York,  1767;  together  with  **  Dutch,"  Phila- 
delphia, 1737-50;  "Quaker,"  Philadelphia,  1737-8;  ** American," 
New  York,  1742;  "High  Dutch,"  1749;  "English,"  17^,0;  and 
many  others  of  varied  titles  and  authorship. 

R.  Saunders  published  in  Philadelphia  from  Franklin's  press  from 
1743  to  late  in  the  century. 

Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  published  his  "Diary,"  1750- 
1760. 

Hutchins  celebrated  New  York  almanack,  was  commenced  by 
John  Nathan  Hutchins  in  1759,  and  continued  many  years. 

The  first  almanack  in  Rhode  Island  was  "Poor  Robin,"  issued  by 
James  Franklin  (an  elder  brother  of  Benjamin),  at  Newport,  in  1728, 
which  was  continued  until  1735,  and  appeared  again  at  Philadelphia, 
1742. 

Benjamin  West  was  the  author  of  the  first  almanack  printed  at 
Providence  in  1763.  West  was  also  the  author  of  the  "  Bickerstaflf" 
Almanacks  which  appeared  at  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities 
in  1768,  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter.  He  was  a  noted 
astronomei»and  mathematician.     South  Carolina  had  almanacks  pub- 
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lished  by  George  Andrews,  1760-3.  Delaware's  first  almanack  was 
issued  by  one  Fox,  at  Wilmington,  1762,  and  continued  for  several 
years ;  and  the  first  almanack  issued  in  Maryland  was  printed  in  1 763 
at  Annapolis,  by  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  the  great-grandfather  of  the  late  Frederick  W.  Green,  of  this 
city,  formerly  associated  with  W.  W.  Armstrong  in  the  publication  of 
the  Plain  Dealer, 

Nathaniel  Low  commenced  his  almanack  1762  (none  issued  in 
1766),  and  the  same  was  continued  until  early  in  the  present  century. 

In  the  year  1726  appeared  the  most  celebrated  almanack  ever 
published  in  America.  It  was  complied  by  Nathaniel  Ames,  a 
physician  and  inn-keeper  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  issued  under  the 
title  of  **  An  Astronomical  Diary  and  Almanack."  Its  author  was 
"a  man  of  evident  original,  vigorous  and  pungent  genius,"  and  his 
publications  appeared  annually  until  his  decease  in  July,  1764. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  ancestry  and  posperity  is  copied  from 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register : 

Nathaniel  Ames,  of  Dedham,  born  in  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  1708, 
was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Richard  Ames,  of  Bruton,  Somerset- 
shire, England,  great-grandson  of  William  Ames,  born  at  Bruton, 
6th  October,  1605,  and  who  settled  at  Brain  11  ee  as  early  as  1640, 
grandson  of  John  (eldest  son  of  William)  who  was  born  24th  March, 
1647,  ^^d  moved  to  West  Bridgewater  about  1672,  and  son  of 
Nathaniel  (second  son  of  John)  who  was  born  October  9,  1677. 

Nathaniel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  distinguished  physician 
and  mathematician  who  removed  to  Dedham  and  married,  in  1735, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Joshua  Fisher,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Fisher 
Ames,  who  died  in  infancy,  but  subsequent  to  his  mother's  decease, 
after  which  a  lawsuit  took  place  in  which  it  was  decided  for  the  first 
time  that  the  estate  ascended  to  the  father  as  next  of  kin  to  his  son. 
by  the  Province  law,  contrary  to  the  English  common  law. 

Dr.  Ames  married  in  1740  a  second  wife,  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Fisher,  by  whom  he  had :  i.  Nathaniel^  born,  1741 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard,  1761;  was  a  physician;  died  at  Dedham,  in  1822, 
leaving  no  children.  2.  Sethy  graduated  at  Harvard,  1764;  also  a 
physician,  who  died  at  Dedham,  1778.  3.  Fisher^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  ever  produced  in  this  country;  born,  April  9,  1758. 
entered  Harvard  College  at  twelve  years,  and  graduated  1774.  He 
died  July  4,  1808,  aged  50  years  and  was  interred  at  Dedham.  4. 
Deborah.     5.    William. 
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In  1725  Dr.  Ames  commenced  the  publication  of  his  almanacks, 
the  first  being  for  the  year  1726.  His  taste  for  astronomy  being 
acquired  from  his  father  (Nathaniel), who  took  a  deep  interest  in  such 
studies.  He  published  them  continuously  for  thirty-nine  years  and 
prepared  a  portion  of  the  fortieth  for  the  year  1765.  The  number  for 
that  year,  and  the  others  subsequently  issued  until  1775,  were  pub- 
lished by  and  in  the  name  of  his  son  Nathaniel." 

The  Doctor  had  considerable  trouble  of  a  legal  nature,  but  good 
naturedly  put  up  with  the  evils  of  the  law's  delay.  It  is  related  that 
a  case  having  been  decided  adversely  to  his  interests  in  the  inn-keep. 
ing  line,  he  had  a  sign  painted  representing  the  honorable  court  tip- 
pling about  a  table  with  their  backs  to  a  huge  volume  labeled  "Prov- 
ince Laws."  The  Court  being  apprised  of  this  affront  to  their  dignity, 
sent  an  officer  for  the  libel.  Ames  being  advised  of  their  intent 
removed  the  offensive  caricature,  and  in  its  place  the  astonished 
officer  found  a  board  with  these  words:  "  A  wicked  and  adulterous 
generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto 
it." 

The  Boston  Evening  Posty  Monday,  July  16,  1764,  says:  "About 
a  fortnight  ago  was  seized  with  a  painful  billions  disorder,  which 
was  followed  with  a  nervous  fever,  and  last  Wednesday  morning  (July 
11)  died,  at  Dedham,  Doctor  Nathaniel  Ames,  aged  56  years. 
Besides  his  practice  in  Physick  he  followed  the  study  of  Astronomy 
from  his  youth.  He  has  published  an  Almanack  annually  for  38 
years  past,  to  the  great,  very  great  Acceptance  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Province,  as  also  to  the  neighboring  Colonies  and  Provinces." 

The  Boston  Gazette ^  of  the  same  date,  adds:  "His  remains  were 
decently  interred  last  Saturday  afternoon  (July  14)." 

After  the  decease  of  Doctor  Ames,  some  persons  endeavored  to 
profit  by  his  fame,  by  publishing  an  almanack  for  the  year  1766, 
stating  that  the  "son  of  the  lately  deceased  Dr.  Ames,  declined 
furnishing  the  Public  with  an  Almanack  for  the  year  1766,"  adding 
that  "  The  Author  has  put  this  Almanack  into  the  same  Form  with 

those  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Ames,  whose  annual  perforn. 

this   Sort  gave  general  Satisfaction."      This  almanack   wai; 
over  the  authorship  of  "Mr.  Ames." 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  the  younger,  did,  however,  issue  his  c« 
for  1766. 


(Jr/^ 


^ 
^U 


l^^f^Gu^    -1^  /2i<^2  9yfA-K  -6^^  C'i^  ca><^  a>u*-^ 


Fac-simile  of  letter  written  by  Dr.  Nath'l  Ames  of  Dedham  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  decease  in  July)  1764,  and  during  the  prevalence 

of  the  small-pox  in  Massachusetts. 
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In  his  comments  on  the  literary  ability  of  Doctor  Ames,  Mr, 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  in  his  **  History  of  American  Literature,"  remarks 
that  Ames'  almanack  "  was  the  most  popular  publication  of  its  kind 
in  New  England,  reaching  the  then  enormous  circulation  of  60,000 
copies. 

In  those  days  of  no  copyright  law,  copies  were  surreptitiously 
obtained,  and  quarrels  and  bickerings  among  printer's,  relative  to  the 
''genuine  Ames'  Almanack,"  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
occasionally  the  Doctor  himself  certified  by  card  to  the  **  correct 
edition." 

Ames'  Almanack  was  regarded  as  better  than  Franklin's,*  and  was 
probably  the  most  pleasing  representative  we  have  of  a  form  of 
literature  that  furnished  so  much  entertainment  to  our  ancestors,  and 
that  preserves  for  us  so  many  characteristic  tints  of  their  life  and 
thought. 

Nathaniel  Ames  made  his  **  Almanack"  a  sort  of  annual  cyclo- 
pedia of  information,  of  amusement, — a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  public  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge  and  nonsense,  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  literature,  history,  and  his  own  mind ;  all  presented  with 
brevity,  variety,  and  infallible  tact.  He  had  the  instinct  of  a  journa- 
list; and  under  a  guise  that  was  half  frolicsome,  the  sincerity  and 
benignant  passion  of  a  public  educator.  He  carried  into  the  furthest 
wildernesses  of  New  England  some  of  the  best  English  literature, 
pronouncing  there,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  names  of  Addison, 
Thomson,  Pope,  Dryden,  Butler,  Milton.  The  pages  were  prolific 
with  fact  and  frolic ;  the  wisdom  of  the  preacher  without  his  so- 
lemnity, terse  sayings,  shrewdness,  wit,  homely  wisdom,  all  spark- 
ling in  piquant  phrase. 

As  the  public  expected  the  almanack  maker  to  be  a  prophet, 
Nathaniel  Ames  gratified  the  public ;  and  he  freely  predicted  future 
events,  but  always  with  a  njerry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  always  ready 
to  laugh  the  loudest  at  his  own  failure  to  predict  them  aright.  He 
mixes,  in  delightful  juxtaposition,  absurd  prognostications,  curt  jests, 

^  ^horisms  of  profound  wisdom,  the  whole  forming  a  miscellany 
-ow  extremely  readable,  and  sure,  at  that  time,  to  raise  shouts 

'ench  encyclopedist  declares  that  Franklin  ''put  forth  the  first  popular  almanack  which  spoke 
juage  of  TtsLbon,"  but  Franklin  borrowed  much  of  the  wisdom  and  wit  which  he  introduced 
''^anacks  from  Bacon,  Rabelais,  Rochefoucauld,  Steele,  Swift,  DeFoe,  and  others. 
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of  laughter  around  thousands  of  fire-places  where  food  for  laughter 
was  much  needed,  the  author  wearing  the  mask  of  jester  only  to  hide  a 
most  earnest  and  friendly  face." 

Nathan  DaboU,  the  celebrated  mathematican,  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  an  almanack  at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1773.  It  was 
intended  in  the  earlier  years  for  the  especial  service  of  seafaring  men, 
but  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  ** landsmen"  as  well,  and  grew  into 
great  popularity  in  Connecticut.  The  publication  of  this  almanack 
has  continued  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  1773  until  the 
present  year — still  being  known  as  **  Daboll's  Almanac,"  the  calcula- 
tions being  made  by  a  descendant  of  the  original  •'  Nathan." 

The  "Thomas  "  almanacs  were  (and  are  yet)  very  popular  in  New 
England,  especially  in  Massachusetts.  Of  the  "Thomas'"  publica- 
cations  there  were  two:  One  issued  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  about  17  74,  was 
continued  by  his  son,  Isaiah,  Jr.,  until  early  in  the  present  century; 
the  other  "  Thomas  "  almanack  was  published  by  Robert  B.  Thomas, 
the  first  issue  being  made  in  1793,  ^°^  continued  until  his  decease, 
after  which  the  almanack  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Thomas' 
Almanack,"  and  its  publication  is  still  continued. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  the  more  important  almanacks  issued  in 
America  prior  to  the  year  1800. 

Beyond  the  publications  continued  to  the  present  time  and  herein 
mentioned,  there  are  few,  if  any,  notable  examples  of  almanack 
literature  published  in  the  present  century  which  may  deserve  any 
special  mention,  unless  we  except  the  Anti-Masonic  Almanack,  which 
was  published  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  martydom  of  Capt.  William 
Morgan,  whose  alleged  taking  off  furnished  such  budding  political 
capital  during  the  period  1828-31. 

Following  this  came  the  Davy  Crockett  Almanack,  illustrated  with 
the  daring  deeds,  both  imaginary  and  actual,  performed  by  this  typi- 
cal frontiersman.  To  this  succeeded  the  Rough  and  Ready  Alman- 
ack, replete  with  illustrations  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  exalting  the 
candidacy  of  Zachary  Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  not  to  mention 
"Funny  Elton's  Comic  Almanack,"  and  a  score  of  others  that  fur- 
nished both  information  and  amusement  to  those  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  almanack  published  from  1848  to  1880  by  George  Beck- 
with,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  had  a  large  local  circulation  and 
celebrity,  due  largely  to  the  eccentricity  and  remarkable  intellectual 
attainments  of  its  author. 
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With  the  inarch  of  empire  westward,  the  almanack  does  not  ap- 
pear as  a  very  important  item  of  literature  among  the  settlers  of  the 
great  West. 

Its  home  in  America,  and  the  seat  of  its  greatest  popularity 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  notably  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  and  those  who  emigrated  toward  the 
setting  sun  depended  largely  upon  the  production  of  the  eastern 
presses  for  their  weather  forecasts,  humor,  and  religious  intelligence. 
Even  at  the  present  day  numbers  of  families  in  our  own  State, 
notably  those  descended  from  Pennsylvania  stock,  would  as  soon  be 
without  a  necessary  farming  implement  as  not  to  be  possessed  of  a 
**  Lancaster  Almanack,"  The  production  of  almanacks  at  an  early 
day  in  our  own  State  was  quite  limited,  and  our  library  is  notably 
deficient  in  examples. 

The  earliest  Ohio  almanack  we  possess  is  ''The  Western  Reserve 
Magazine  Almanack,"  for  1816,  by  John  Armstrong, teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, and  published  by  James  White  &  Co.,  at  Warren,  O.  This 
contains,  among  other  items,  a  chronological  account  of  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  a  chronology  of  the  settlement  and 
important  incidents  in  the  earlier  history  of  America.  United  States 
Navy  List  for  1815,  a  period  when  we  had  some  pride  in  our  navy 
and  its  achievements.  The  Army  Register  with  Andrew  Jackson  as 
Major  General  Commanding  the  division  in  the  South,  and  Winfield 
Scott,  Brigadier  General  in  the  same  department.  A  graphic  account 
of  Pittsburg  as  the  *  *  Birmingham  of  America. ''  A  Moral  and  Physi- 
cal Thermometer,  wherein,  under  the  head  of  Temperance,  Cider 
and  Perry,  Wine,  Porter  and  Strong  Beer  are  recommended  for 
Cheerfulness,  Strength  and  Nourishment,  concluding  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  General  Zebulon  M.  Pike.  In  181 8  first 
appeared  the  Columbus  Magazine  Almanac  by  William  Lusk,  a  very 
creditable  publication.  The  larger  portion  is  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Solar  System, the  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Ohio  ad  valorem  system  of  taxation. 

At  Cleaveland  was  published  in   1831  the  "Western  Almanack," 
by  Henry  BoUes,  a  publication  much  the  same  as  the  above-named 
productions,  but  the  miscellaneous  articles  mostly  on  the  subject  of 
Total  Abstinence.     Another  Cleveland  Almanack  for  1833  contains 
the  Ohio  census  for  1830,  in  which  our  city  is  exceeded  in  popula- 
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tion  by  Hamilton,  Urbana,  Springfield,  New  Lisbon,  Lancaster, 
Columbus,  Steubenville,  Dayton,  2^esville,  Circleville,  Chilicothe, 
Portsmouth,  Canton,  Lebanon  and  Marietta.  The  Ohio  Canal  had 
been  in  operation  but  a  few  years,  and  was  looked  forward  to  for  a 
general  impetus  in  the  growth  of  the  State.  An  artice  on  the  subject 
remarks  :  "  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  canal  fever  has  had 
such  a  general  run,  but  it  is  subsiding,  and  the  railroad  pulse  beats 
audibly."  In  1836  the  "Ohio  Anti  Slavery  Society "  published  at 
Cincinnati  the  "American  Anti-Slavery  Almanack."  The  copy  in 
the  library  (1841)  is  especially  devoted  to  the  cause  of  abolition;  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  candidacy  of  James  G.  Birney,  ot 
New  York,  and  Thomas  Earle,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  concluding  with  a  "Ecclesiasti- 
cal Roll  of  Infamy,"  which  listed  the  names  of  Methodist  clergymen 
who  denied  the  competency  of  negro  testimony  at  law,  and  a  "Con- 
gressional Roll  of  Infamy,"  naming  northern  representatives,  who 
supported  the  bill  denying  the  reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  closes  the  enumeration  of  the  almanacs  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society. 

With  the  flood  of  literature  of  other  classes  which  for  the  past 
twenty  years  has  issued  from  the  press,  the  almanack  has  been 
almost  totatlly  eclipsed  and  lost  sight  of  except  as  an  advertising 
medium,  and  we  would  especially  ask  those  who  may  possess  collec- 
tions or  single  copies  of  these  relics  of  the  early  days,  to  deposit 
them  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  for  the  edification  of  future 
generations. 
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"I  will  conclude  All  in  those  pithy  Verses  of  that  worthy  Gentle- 
man, Capt,  George  Whartatiy^  which  Verses  I  find  often  made  use  of 
by  brutish  Plagiaries,  without  once  mentioning  of  that  Learned  Per- 
sons Name,  viz : 

Mendy  (Gentle  Readet)  what  escapes  amiss, 
And  then  it  matters  not  whose  Fault  it  is; 
Far,  all  men  sin,  since  Adam  first  Transgrest  : 
The  Printer  sins;  I  sin  much  like  the  rest: 

Yet  here  our  Comfort  is,  though  both  Offend, 

We  to  our  Faults  can  quickly  put — 

AN  ENDr 
Calendarium  Astrologicum,  Thomas  Trigge,  Gent.  1677. 


*Capt.  George  Wharton,  <*Studentin  Astronomy,"  author  of  "Heme&oscopbion," 
1652, 
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The  Pre-Glacial  Course  of  Rocky  River,  0 
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That  Rocky  River  had  a  pre-glaeial  channel  was  well 
known, and  is  referred  to  several  times  in  our  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  but  no  farther  than  to  trace  it  back  from  Lake 
Erie,  perhaps  two  miles,  to  a  point  where  the  present  Rocky 
River  has  worn  into  one  side  of  the  ancient  channel  to  a 
depth  of  about  80  feet.  This  is  near  Mr.  Phinney's;  here  one 
bank  of  the  river  is  shale  for  its  whole  height,  the  other 
sometimes  clay,  called  "boulder  clay"  or  "till."  Here  the 
survey  leaves  it,  conveying  the  impression  that  from  this 
point  back  into  the  country,  the  present  river  is  simply 
re-occupying  its  old  channel. 

The  writer  has  for  many  years  been  a  resident  of  Berea, 
or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  latterly  owner  and  occupier  of 
a  small  farm  about  one  and  one  half  miles  northeast  of  the 
village.  Several  facts  relating  to  that  immediate  section 
surprised  me.  First  was  the  chain  of  swamps  divided  by 
ridges;  then  the  blue,  pebbly,  sticky  mud  found  everywhere 
a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  and  varying  in  hardness, 
from  that  which  could  scarcely  be  lossened  with  a  pick,  to 
quicksand  of  sufficient  depth  to  mire  an  ox.  I  began  in 
earnest  to  investigate  the  subject,  when  it  was  conclusively 
proven  that  there  was  no  Berea  grit  or  even  shale  under  the 
farm. 
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In  the  winter  of  1884  it  first  dawned  on  the  writer  that  it 
might  he  apre-glacial  water  course,  and  at  the  earliest  possi- 
hle  moment  in  the  spring,  investigation  was  begun,  and  as 
it  chanced  nearly  midway  of  the  old  channel.  From  here 
it  was  developed  both  north  and  south;  the  work  on  its 
northern  extension,  being  at  first  an  endeavor  to  trace  its 
course  toward  the  Cuyahoga  river. 

Extending  along  the  whole  eastern  border  of  this  village, 
and  distant  from  it  about  one  mile,  is  a  chain  of  what  were 
at  one  time  seven  swamps  and  small  shallow  ponds.  These 
have  within  a  few  years  been  drained,  cleared  and  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  to-day  are  the  somewhat  famous 
onion  fields  of  Berea.  The  divisons  in  each  case  are  ridges 
of  clay  loam,  of  different  heights,  some  not  being  more  than 
ten  feet,  and  others  twenty,  thirty,  and  in  one  case  nearly 
forty  feet  high.  The  general  direction  of  this  chain  of 
swamps  is  nearly  north  and  south;  the  direction  of  the  divid- 
ing ridges  is  northeast  to  southwest.  The  soil  along  the  crest 
of  these  ridges  is  very  noticeably  sandy,  while  the  general 
country  everywhere,  east  and  west  of  them,  has  a  stiff  clay 
soil. 

With  the  exception  of  one  swamp,  the  drainage  is  from 
one  to  the  other,  through  gaps  in  these  ridges  which  have 
been  broken  through  by  the  contained  water  in  each,  into  a 
general  reservoir  near  the  center  of  a  swamp  much  larger 
than  all  the  others  combined.  This  reservoir  or  pond  is 
"Lake  Abram,"  and  the  reclaimed  marsh  around  this  pond, 
and  also  the  detached  marshes,  constitute  the  Berea  onion 
districts.  This  chain  of  marshes  is  two  and  one  half  miles 
in  length.  Northeast  of  this  pond  about  one-half  mile  is  a 
sandstone  ledge,  the  northern  margin  of  the  Berea  grit.  The 
northern  margin  of  the  grit  extends  east,  then  northeast  in 
an  unbroken  front,  until  it  crosses  the  old  Cleveland  and 
Wooster  pike  a  short  distance  south  of  Brighton  Village, 
this  village  being  near  the  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga  river. 


Beginning  again  at  our  starting  point,  viz.,  the  ledge 
northeast  of  the  pond,  and  coming  west  across  the  swamp, 
the  northern  margin  of  the  grit  crops  out  ahout  40  rods 
north  of  the  old  depot  at  Berea,  and  a  short  distance  farther 
west  the  east  branch  of  Rocky  River  breaks  through  it  into 
the  Bedford  and  Cleveland  shale  below.  From  this  point 
the  grit  keeps  an  almost  due  west  course  to  the  west  branch 
of  Rocky  River  and  north  of  the  village  of  Olmstead  Falls, 
where  the  river  has  also  worn  for  itself  a  channel  through 
the  grit  to  the  underlying  shales. 

Between  the  old  depot  and  the  ledge  northeast  of  Lake 
Abram,  grit  has  been  found  at  the  new  depot  at  a  depth  of 
about  83  feet,  but  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  immediately 
below  which  was  found  Bedford  shale,  but  as  we  approach 
the  swamp  from  the  new  depot,  going  easterly,  no  grit  has 
been  found  in  any  of  the  wells  dug,  though  one  was  put 
down  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  on  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  and 
but  little  above  its  level,  which  level  is  here  probably  25  feet 
lower  than  at  the  new  depot.  The  material  passed  through  was 
a  stiff  blue  clay  containing  fragments  of  many  kinds  of 
rocks,  with  layers  of  quicksand  interspersed.  About  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  still  further  east  and  on  the  other  margin  of 
the  swamp,  a  gas  well  has  just  been  drilled  which  passed 
through  over  60  feet  of  blue  clay  and  quicksand  before  shale 
was  struck,  the  surface  here  being  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
water  in  the  pond ;  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  still  farther  east 
and  within  60  rods  of  the  ledge  of  rocks  above  mentioned, 
another  gas  well  has  been  put  down,  and  here  shale  was 
found  under  32  feet  of  clay  and  quicksand.  The  summit  of 
the  ledge  is  probably  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  pond.  At  the  old  depot,  some  over  two  miles  south- 
westerly from  this  ledge,  the  grit  at  its  highest  point,  where 
Rocky  river  cuts  through  it,  has  nearly  the  same  elevation. 
Here  we  have  two  points  where  the  grit  comes  to  the  sur- 
face, and  between  such  points,  as  we  approch  the  center 
from  either  side,  the  grit  thins  out  from  above  and  disa- 
pearsj'^the  shale  also  sags  down  until  at  the  lowest  point  yet 
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found,  namely,  60  feet,  it  is  100  feet  below  the  summit  of 
the  ledge  east  of  the  pond.  In  place  ot  the  rock  or  shale  is 
blue  clay  while  outside  of  these  two  points  the  grit  maintains 
its  proper  height,  and  an  unbroken  front  from  near  Brighton 
to  Olmstead  Falls. 

The  ledge  east  of  the  pond  extends  in  a  southerly  direction 
in  a  line  nearly  corresponding  with  the  general  axis  of  the 
whole  chain  of  swamps  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  but 
with  a  gradual  descent.  From  its  last  point  of  appearance 
the  grit  can  still  be  traced,  though  by  a  circuitous  route,  in 
a  continuous  line  until  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Cuyahoga  shale? 
which  extends  to  the  foot  of  Royalton  hill,  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles.  The  hill  is  composed  of  Cuyahoga  shale, 
which  here,  and  at  other  points  of  similar  elevation,  is  shelly 
sandstone  near  the  base,  and  this  sandstone  as  we  ascend 
changes  to  an  impure  limestone — the  sub-carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  the  State  Geological  Survey.  In  some  of  its  strata 
this  limestone  is  literally  filled  with  fossils. 

Going  back  now  to  the  old  depot  west  of  the  pond.  Rocky 
river  has  cut  through  the  grit,  giving  a  perpendicular 
exposure  in  one  place  of  nearly  50  feet.  From  the  old  depot 
south  to  the  village  of  Berea,  one  mile  distant,  the  river  has 
worn  its  channel  through  solid  sandstone,  and  from  the 
village  still  further  south  the  river  has  made  a  channel 
through  undisturbed  Cuyahoga  shale,  and  runs  on  a  shale 
bed  for  at  least  five  miles,  to  a  point  near  East  Mills  in 
Strongsville  township,  where  two  small  loops  of  the  river 
have  a  clay  bed.  Where  these  loops  extend  easterly  the  bed 
is  clay,  where  westerly  it  is  shale ;  until  as  we  ascend  to  a 
point  near  Royalton  line  and  well  up  to  the  south  line  of 
Strongsville  township,  the  river  leaves  the  shale  and  runs 
wholly  on  clay  through  the  southwest  corner  of  Royalton, 
and  almost  due  south  through  Hinckley  township,  well  over 
to  its  eastern  side. 

We  have  now  one  unbroken  line  of  grit  or  shale  on  each 
side  of  a  given  strip  of  country  for  a  distance  of  nearly  eight 
miles.     This  brings  us  to  East  Mills,  Strongsville  township. 
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From  East  Mills  south,  Bocky  river  traverses  a  valley  whose 
width  approximates  five  miles  from  summit  to  summit.  The 
bluft  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  its  highest  point  being 
about  200  feet  above  the  water.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river  the  elevation  is  not  quite  so  much.  The  east  bluff  also 
along  its  whole  line  through  Royalton,  the  northeast  corner 
of  Hinckley  and  Richfield  townships  may  be  described  as 
steep,  while  on  the  west  side  through  Strongsville  and 
Hinckley  townships,  except  just  at  Hinckley  Center,  the 
slope  is  in  most  places  moderate.  This  valley  is  cut  through 
undisturbed  strata,  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  inlioyal- 
ton,  with  the  addition  of  conglomerate  in  Hinckley.  The 
width  of  the  bottom  of  this  valley  will  average  IJ  miles. 

Thus  we  have  in  addition  to  the  eight  miles  of  continuous 
rock  or  shale  mentioned  above,  about  seven  more  miles, 
making  altogether  fifteen  miles  from  our  two  starting  points. 
The  strip  of  country  bounded  by  these  two  lines,  extending 
southward  for  nearly  fifteen  miles,  is  of  varying  width  but 
will  average  about  IJ  miles.  With  continuous  strata  of  grit 
or  shale  on  each  of  these  lines,  might  we  not  expect  to  find 
the  same  grit  or  shale  throughout  the  whole  extent  and  width 
of  this  strip,  or  at  least  where  intersecting  ravines,  creeks  or 
rivers  give  us  views  of  sections  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
depth?  And  more  especiallj^  if  outside  of  this  strip,  the 
grit  or  shale  is  at  no  place  more  than  ten  feet  below  the 
surface  and  at  most  but  three  or  five  ?  Now  the  fact  is 
that  throughout  this  whole  strip,  about  15  miles  in  length 
by  1  or  IJ  in  width,  no  undisturbed  grit  or  shale  has  been 
found  at  any  place  except  at  many  feet  below  what  it  can 
be  fouDd  outside  this  strip,  but  in  its  place  we  have  the 
"boulder  clay"  or  till;  this  can  be  found  a  few  feet  from  the 
surface  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  tract,  and  in  many 
places  within  a  few  inches.  Some  of  the  places  where  wells 
have  been  dug,  or  sections  made  by  creeks  or  rivers  will  now 
be  mentioned  to  prove  this  statement.  The  well  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  main  swamp  has  been  mentioned. 
This  was  put  down  over  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
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pond,  which  made  it  over  70  feet  below  the  Bnmmit  of  the 
ledge  east  of  the  pond.  The  gas  well  one-fourth  mile  east  of 
the  shale  was  found  at  60  feet,  and  also  the  gas  well  still 
nearer  the  ledge  east  of  the  pond,  with  the  shale  under  82 
feet  of  clay.  One  mile  south  from  this,  near  the  back  line 
of  the  writer's  farm,  here  a  well  was  put  down  over  62  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  pond — if  to  this  we  add  the  height 
of  the  ledge,  40  feet,  we  have  100  feet  and  no  rock  or  shale, 
only  the  "boulder  clay"  with  many  layers  of  quicksand,  so 
many  in  fact  that  the  well  had  to  be  abandoned.  At  numerous 
points  the  exact  spots  of  demarkation  between  shale  and 
"till"  can  be  found.  The  small  creek  which  traverses  this 
village  runs  on  a  shale  bed.  On  ascending  the  stream  from 
the  village  the  shale  suddenly  ceases  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
at  a  point  just  south  of  land  owned  fey  Samuel  Root.  From 
this  point  the  bed  of  the  creek  is  clay  through  every  foot  of 
its  coarse  until  it  reaches  a  point  nearly  due  east.  Here  on 
land  owned  by  Harry  Root,  and  south  of  his  house,  the  creek 
suddenly  leaves  the  clay  and  cuts  through  solid  shale.  The 
banks  of  the  creek  between  these  two  points  are  in  some 
places  25  feet  high  and  give  fine  views  of  the  blue  clay  filled 
with  scratched  and  broken  stones,  while  outside  these  two 
points  the  banks  are  of  about  the  same  height,  but  composed 
of  solid  shale,  capped  with  yellow  clay  8  to  5  feet  in  depth. 
Further  south  from  these  points  the  eastern  side  of  this  mile 
or  more  wide  strip  of  clay  is  shale,  capped  at  the  highest 
points  by  Cauda  Galla  grit,  but  covered  in  most  places  with 
overlying  clays  to  a  considerable  depth.  On  the  west  side, 
the  points  of  contact  between  shale  and  clay  are  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Walter  Ashley,  about  50  rods  east  of  the  old 
turnpike,  and  at  a  point  but  a  few  rods  from  where  the 
present  Rocky  river  has  at  one  time  run ;  a  short  distance 
further  southeast,on  the  same  farm,where  a  small  ravine  opens 
to  the  east;  and  in  the  ravine  northeast  of  Porter  Lyman's 
house,  almost  under  the  east  line  fence.  These  last  two 
places  named  are  in  Strongsville.  Again,  at  the  East  Mills, 
in   Strongsville,  the   small    loop   of  Rocky  river  on   land 
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formerly  owned  by  Honorable  G.  A.  Hubbard,  has  a  clay  bed. 
This  is  the  first  place  south  of  Berea  where  the  river  leaves 
its  bed  of  shale  and  runs  on  clay.  The  clay  continues  but 
for  a  few  rods  and  can  be  seen  under  the  bridge  just  east  of 
the  grist  mill ;  further  up  the  stream  the  river  has  swung  oft' 
to  the  west  so  far  that  it  leaves  the  clay  and  takes  up  the 
shale.  A  little  further  up,  the  river  bends  again  to  the  east, 
and  here  is  clay.  This  is  a  longer  loop,  but  a  bend  to  the 
west  brings  it  back  shortly  to  shale.  In  this  bend  the  banks 
of  shale  are  25  feet  high.  Finally  when  well  over  to  the  east 
line  of  Strongsville  township,  the  river  gets  back  on  to  the 
clay  and  remains  through  Royalton  and  Hinckley.  Along 
the  western  side  of  this  strip  of  clay  every  ravine  and  gorge 
coming  down  from  the  country,  cuts  through  solid  shale  or 
sandstone.  The  eastern  side  of  the  strip  of  clay  has  no  cut- 
tings by  streams  of  sufficient  depth  to  show  its  base.  The 
clay  on  that  side  is  piled  up  as  a  ridge,  the  apex  looking 
southerly  up  the  valley. 

Throughout  this  strip  of  "till''  which  has  been  bounded 
are  many  springs ;  every  ravine  has  them  in  greater  or  less 
abundance.  These  springs  were  sure  guides  in  locating  and 
developing  this  work.  Any  ravine  with  evidence  of  springs 
was  conclusive  proof  of  surrounding  "till,"  and  the  reverse 
was  also  true,  a  spring  in  a  shale-banked  ravine  being  very 
unusual.  Wells  dug  in  this  strip  of  "till"  supply  abundance 
of  water  at  shallow  depths.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  water 
supply  has  given  character  to  the  farms  and  also  to  the 
farmers. 

liocky  river,  from  the  old  depot  north  towards  Lake  Erie, 
as  was  well  known,  ran  on  a  shale-bed  with  high  banks  of 
the  same  over  every  rod  of  its  course  for  several  miles,  the 
supposition  being  to  where  the  State  survey  says  the  old 
channel  comes  into  it  about  two  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie ; 
the  remaining  channel  through  all  its  course  back  into  the 
country  being  like  the  Cuyahoga,  the  old  channel  re-occupied. 
Having  this  understanding  it  was  considered  out  of  the 
question  to  endeavor  to  connect  the  two  pre-glacial  channels, 
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as  mine  was  already  so  much  deeper  than  Rocky  river  that  a 
union  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  this  channel  of  mine 
must  of  necessity  swing  off  to  the  northeast  and  connect 
with  the  Cuyahoga  in  the  vicinity  of  Brighton.  It  took 
some  time  and  considerable  work  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
plan — ^my  newly  discovered  channel  could  not  be  traced  in 
that  direction. 

A  trip  was  then  made  to  the  point  on  Rocky  river  where 
the  survey  says  the  channel  coming  up  from  Lake  Erie 
connects  with  the  present  river.  This  point  is  near  Phinney's. 
Here  Rocky  river  was  found  to  have  only  cut  into  the  east 
side  of  the  pre-glaeial  channel,  not  far  enough  but  that  the 
river  was  running  on  a  shale  bed ;  the  clay,  however,  came 
down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stream.  This  certainly  was 
not  the  place  where  the  ofd  and  new  channels  made  their 
complete  connection.  But  about  a  mile  farther  south  near 
the  Stranahan  hill  and  bridge,  the  present  Rocky  river  cuts 
completely  across  the  ancient  channel.  Going  down  stream, 
or  towards  Lake  Erie,  the  pre-glacial  channel  is  first  entered 
about  one-half  mile  below  the  old  Mastick  homestead  in 
Rockport  township,  the  summits  of  the  bluffs  l^eing  the  first 
evidence  of  the  change.  Further  down,  the  bed  of  the 
stream  changes  from  Erie  shale  in  great  slabs,  which  give 
the  river  the  appearance  of  being  paved,  to  clay,  the  trans- 
ition taking  place  within  the  limits  of  a  few  rods,  and  the 
wash  banks  are  also  clay  now  for  their  whole  height.  The 
river  keeps  in  this  clay  through  all  its  windings  to  the 
Stranahan  bridge  before  mentioned ;  a  little  above  which  the 
bed  of  the  stream  changes  from  blue  clay  to  Erie  sh'ale,  and 
the  bank  at  this  point,  which  is  about  80  feet  high  and 
nearly  perpendicular,  is  composed  from  the  top  to  the  water's 
edge  of  clay.  Ooing  on  down  stream  a  short  distance  shale 
shows  at  the  water  edge ;  a  little  further  down  and  still 
nearer  the  bridge  the  shale  rises  higher,  and  so  on,  until 
where  the  road  goes  up  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
the  shale  has  a  height  of  perhaps  20  feet,  while  across  the 
river  (the  river  here  making  a  sudden  turn  to  the  north) 
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shale  forms  the  whole  bluft,  which  is  at  least  80  feet  high. 
The  rising  of  the  shale  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summit 
of  the  bluff  is  regular  and  uniform,  at  least  to  where  the 
road  goes  up  the  hill,  and  without  doubt  the  remainder 
would  have  shown  it,  but  it  has  been  removed  by  the  river. 
The  stratification  of  the  shale  is  horizontal,  and  contains 
many  thin  bands  of  sandstone,  but  without  regard  to  the 
resisting  powers  of  the  shale,  it  has  been  rubbed  or  planed 
down  to  a  uniform  pitch  or  angle  which  perhaps  is  10*^ 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  of  Oberlin, 
took  some  photographic  views ;  also  one  a  little  further 
down  the  river,  to  show  the  height  of  the  shale  bank,  to 
,  compare  it  with  the  bank  composed  ©f  clay.  Where  the 
clay  is  in  contact  with  the  undisturbed  shale  it  is  filled  with 
an  inextricable  mass  of  broken  fragments  of  the  same  shale 
and  sandstone  on  which  it  rests.  A  little  above  or  over  this 
mass  the  clay  contains  fragments  of  limestone,  also  quartz, 
granite  and  metamorphic  rocks  from  across  Lake  Erie, 
rounded  and  scratched,  the  whole  imbeded  in  the  pasty 
material  furnished  by  the  Erie  shale.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  the  broken  stones  in  the  clay  which  lie  immediately 
on  the  shale,  although  loosened  and  forced  out  of  position, 
are  not  worn  or  rounded,  but  are  as  though  a  giant  plow  had 
torn  them  up  and  mixed  them  with  the  blue  clay. 

At  the  same  point,  viz.:  Stranahan  hill,  one  of  the  lake 
ridges  crosses  over  the  top  of  our  old  channel;  it  is  here  named 
Coe  Ridge.  On  this  ridge,  and  nearly  over  the  center  of  the 
old  channel,  was  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Palmer.  If 
the  estimate  of  Prof.  Newberry  is  correct,  at  this  place  it  is 
nearly  300  feet  down  through  solid  blue  clay  to  the  shale. 

Sections  of  this  old  channel,  at  the  lake  shore,  at  Phinney's, 
and  at  this  point,  show  the  same  angle  at  which  the  shale  on 
each  side  of  the  ancient  water  course  has  been  left  by  erosion 
which  is  probably  about  10°.  No  existing  water  course  in 
my  observation  is  to  be  compared  to  this  pre-glacial  one. 
The  channel  of  the  present  Rocky  river  has  nearly  perpen- 
dicular banks,  and  this  is  true  of  every  other  stream  travers- 
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ing  material  as  hard  as  this  shale  or  sandstone.  And  so  had 
this  ancient  stream  in  all  probability.  Its  banks  must  have 
been  at  least  300  feet  in  height,  from  this  point  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  very  likely  in  some  places  nearly  vertical. 

Prom  Lake  Erie  back  to  Phinney's  the  Qeological  Survey 
has  already  located  it,  and  yet  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  it  is  thus  located  has  nothing  to  indicate  the  existence 
underneath  of  300  feet  of  blue  clay,  in  plaqe  of  the  Erie 
shale,  which  is  on  all  sides  of  it  and  only  thinly  covered  with 
soil.  The  country  hereabouts  is  flat,  the  only  exception  being 
the  Lake  Ridges,  and  it  is  the  river  gorge  which  gives  us  the 
only  views  to  be  had  of  the  old  channel.  In  fact  from  Lake 
Erie  back  to  the  margin  of  the  Berea  Grit,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  the  whole  country  is  a  plain,  with  just  enough  rise  to 
carry  the  underlying  clay  well  up  to  the  summit  of  the  grit, 
seemingly  a  result  of  the  ice  sheet  riding  up  and  over  its 
hard  and  resisting  edge.  The  result  of  this  is  to  gradually 
increase  the  depth  of  the  underlying  clay  over  the  whole 
area,  until  we  find  it  near  the  edge  of  the  grit,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  more  feet  in  depth.  All  this  serves  me  to 
mark  our  old  channel,  but  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
territory  from  where  the  old  channel  finally  leaves  the 
present  Rocky  river,  which  is  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
Stranahan  bridge,  to  our  first  starting  point  which  is  the 
rocky  ledge  just  east  of  the  little  pond  called  Lake  Abram, 
and  the  old  depot,  has  enabled  me  to  locate  it  with  great 
certainty. 

The  process  by  which  this  part  of  the  pre-glacial  channel 
was  reasoned  out,  so  to  speak,  would  be  too  tedious  to  detail 
— at  some  points  the  only  means  was  by  showing  where  it 
was  not. 

We  have  now  joined  together  the  three  sections  of  our 
old  channel.  The  first  is  from  the  little  pond  called  Lake 
Abram,  south  to  a  few  miles  beyond  the  county  line ;  this 
section  we  connect  with  the  section  between  Lake  Abram  and 
Phinney's,  and  these  two  with  the  part  spoken  of  by  the 
Geological  Survey  from  Phinney's  to  Lake  Erie.    Our  old 
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channel  has  thus  been  pushed  back  from  Lake  Erie,  south  a 
distance  of  nearly  26  miles,  passing  through  five  townships? 
the  first  four  spanning  the  whole  width  of  Cuyahoga  county, 
the  fifth  or  Hinckley  being  in  Medina  county.  And  yet  it 
has  not  been  traced  to  its  starting  point.  This  has  been 
reserved  for  a  more  convenient  season.  Its  course  beyond 
Hinckley  is  simply  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably loose  its  identity  in  some  of  the  swamps  which  are  found 
west  of  Akron  on  the  water-shed  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Ohio  river. 

In  my  investigation  I  have  been  assisted  by  John  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  of  Berea,  who  in  addition  to  advice  has  heartily  seconded 
it  by  personal  work  in  the  field.  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  of 
Oberlin,  also  has  my  thanks.  A  day  with  him  and  his 
camera  at  Stranahan  Hill  is  gratefully  remembered.* 


*N0TB.  — SiDoe  this  pftper  was  prepared  a  gaa  well  has  been  drilled  in  thia  aDdent  water  coarse 
nearly  one  mile  aoath  of  the  northern  margin  of  the  Berea  Qrit,  and  nearly  midway  of  the  surface 
channei  The  drill  pasMd  throv^rb  one  handred  and  ninety-two  feet  of  alternate  layers  of  blue  clay 
and  quicksand  before  reaching  the  black  Cleveland  shalefe.  The  red  Bedford  shale  and  Berea 
grit  had  been  wholly  ranoTed. 
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TRACT    71. 


FIRST  UNITED  STATES  LAND  SURVEYS.  1786. 

SEVEN  RANGES  IN  OHIO. 
THOMAS  HUTCHINS.  GEOGRAPHER 


V         . 

In  May,  1785,  the  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation 
passed  an  ordinance  providing,  for  the  first  time,  for  the 
survey  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

Thomas  Hutchins  was  then  geographer  of  the  United 
States,  an  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1778-9,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  then  principally  military; 
but  in  1786  embraced  the  duties  of  Surveyor-General  of  the 
public  lands.  See  tract  No.  22  of  our  Series,  1874.  The 
first  surveys  were  to  commence  on  the  Ohio  river,  where  the 
west  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  crosses  it. 

Hutchins  had  been  the  engineer  to  Colonel  Bouquet's  ex- 
pedition against  the  Western  Indians  of  1764,  more  than  20 
years  previous,  and  had  then  conceived  an  original  plan  for 
the  survey  of  new  territories,  which  he  was  now  enabled  to 
put  in  practice  for  the  first  time.  It  is  so  superior  to  any  of 
the  previous  modes  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  that  it  has  been 
followed  substantially  in  the  public  surveys  of  this  country 
to  this  day.  As  a  base  line  Hutchins  ran  due  west  from  the 
Ohio  at  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Owing  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  old  States  in  the  matter  of  appointments,  one  deputy 
surveyor  was  selected  from  each  of  them — ^ten  in  number — 
to  act  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  geographer  in 
the  field.  A  letter  from  C.  H.  Michener,  Esq.,  of  New  Phila- 
delphia, 0.,  the  author  of  the  interesting  history  of  the  Tus- 
carawas valley,  inserted  below,  goes   very  fally  into   the 
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biography  of  the  deputy  surveyors,  and  their  exposures 
while  running  their  lines. 

A  treaty  had  been  negotiated  in  January,  1785,  at  Fort 
Mcintosh,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  by  which  the 
Wyandots  and  Delawares  agreed  to  give  up  their  claims  east 
of  the  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas  rivers  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Sandy  (at  Bolivar),  and  thence  by  a  westerly  line  to 
Loramie's  creek,  in  Shelby  county,  O. 

Other  tribes,  and  probably  many  Wyandots  and  Delawares, 
continued  to  resist  the  surveyors  and  settlers,  as  usual. 
Pittsburg  was  the  headquarters  for  Hutchins,  his  deputies, 
and  their  employes,  who  required  an  escort  of  troops  for 
each  party  in  the  field  as  a  safeguard  against  Indians.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Joseph  Harmar's  battalion  had  been  raised 
for  the  protection  ot  the  Ohio  pioneers,  composed  of  a  com- 
pany from  each  State.  A  part  of  it  reached  the  Ohio  coun- 
try late  in  1785.  In  July,  1786,  most  of  the  surveying 
parties  arrived  at  Pittsburg. 

Hutchins  commenced  to  run  the  base  line,  and  his  dep- 
uties took  up  the  survey  of  the  ranges,  of  which  he  was 
directed  to  include  seven,  making  a  breadth  of  country  forty- 
two  miles  east  and  west. 

The  townships  were  by  law  to  be  numbered  from  the  Ohio 
river  northward  to  Lake  Erie ;  the  ranges  to  be  numbered 
westward  from  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  most  westerly 
meridian  of  the  "Seven  Ranges"  passes  about  a  mile  west  of 
Magnolia,  in  Stark  county,  and  strikes  the  Ohio  river  a  few 
miles  above  Marietta. 

As  the  State  of  Connecticut  interposed  her  claims  to  the 
land  north  of  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  neither  of 
the  meridians  were  carried  further  north  than  what  was 
supposed  to  be  that  parallel,  which,  in  1796,  became  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Reserve.  Hutchins'  base  line  also 
passes  through  Magnolia,  and  its  prolongation  intersects  the 
Tuscarawas  at  Bolivar,  a  few  miles  further  west.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1786,  he  had  reached  the  Neinshilling  or  "Neme- 
shelas"  creek,  near  Sandyville,  where  M%jor  Hamntrack,  in 
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command  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  sent  a  courier  recalling  the 
surveyors  and  their  escorts,  on  account  of  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  Indians. 

He  was  then  on  ground  familiar  to  him  in  1764,  when  he 
ran  and  measured,  day  by  day,  the  route  of  Colonel  Bouquet's 
march.  His  record  of  the  march  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
William  Smith,  in  an  account  of  the  expedition,  at  London, 
in  1766. 

In  Hildreth's  Pioneer  History  of  1848,  may  be  found  the 
journals  of  Joseph  Buell  and  John  Matthews,  who  were  with 
the  surveying  parties  in  1786,  in  which  the  movements  and 
dangers  of  the  surveyors  are  given  in  a  fragmentary  way. 

The  letters  of  Captain  Jonathan  Heart  of  Harmar's  battal- 
lion,  preserved  in  manuscript  by  our  Society,  who  com- 
manded the  escort  of  some  of  the  parties,  throw  some  light 
on  their  operations.* 

North  of  the  "  geographers'  line  "  the  sections  are  num- 
bered difierently  from  those  on  the  south.  Section  No.  1  is 
placed  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township ;  numbering 
thence  to  the  west,  along  the  north  line  to  section  No.  6  at 
the  northwest  corner,  thence  back  easterly  from  7  to  12,  and 
so  on  to  No.  36  at  the  southeast  corner.    South  of  the  base 

line,  No.  1  is  placed  at  the  southeast  corner,  and  the  number- 
ing is  north  along  the  east  side  to  No.  6,  at  the  northeast 
corner.  They  then  returned  to  the  south  line,  running  north 
on  the  next  tier  of  sections,  and  numbered  them  from  7  to 
12  inclusive,  and  in  the  same  way  through  the  township, 
which  brings  No.  36  at  the  northwest  corner. 

The  mode  of  numbering  put  in  practice  by  Hutchins,  north 
of  his  base  line,  is  now  used  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
surveys. 

It  appears  as  though  the  surveyors  of  1786-8  ran  the  town- 
ship lines  southward  from  the  base  as  well  as  north,  but  the 
numbers  of  townships  began  at   the  Ohio  river,  counting 


^Non.— A  portioii  of  Gftptain  Heart's  papen  from  the  mannscripte  of  our  Sodety  have,  atnce 
this  paper  was  prepared  and  first  printed,  been  edited  by  Mr.  Consul  W.  Butterfleld,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  k  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 


northward.  The  seventh  range  is  nineteen  towns  in  lengthy 
making  114  miles  for  the  last  meridian,  which  lies  forty-two 
miles  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Marlborough,  in  Stark 
county,  is  the  northwest  corner  town,  or  No.  19  of  the 
seventh  range.  Going  south  this  meridian  passes  between 
Canton  and  Onasburg,  one  mile  west  of  Magnolia  and  of 
New  Cumberland,  through  Uhrichsville  and  Middlebury  on 
the  National  road,  near  Summerfield  and  Lawrence,  to  the 
Ohio  river  at  the  great  bend  above  Marietta.  Below  the 
base  line  neither  the  town  or  section  corners  on  the  east  side 
of  this  meridian  correspond  with  that  on  the  west.  What 
with  compasses  that  did  not  agree,  the  magnetic  variation 
not  carefully  determined,  a  rough  country  over  which  to 
measure  the  lines,  and  the  expectation  of  attacks  by  savages, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  surveys  were  not  very 
accurate.  A  full  history  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
survey  of  the  "  Seven  Ranges"  would  be  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  work  was  done  principally  by  brave  men  who 
had  gone  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  They  were 
read]^  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  rich  lands  of  the 
West,  with  their  old  British  enemy  or  his  red  allies  of  the 
forest. 

LETTER  OP  MR.  MICHENER. 

Nbw  Philadelphia,  O.,  May  8, 1876. 

Other  engagements  have  prevented  me  from  looking  up 
data  to  answer  your  inquiry  of  the  Ist  inst.  Rufus  Putnam 
took  no  active  physical  part  in  the  survey  of  the  seven 
ranges.  His  work  there  was  brain  work.  He  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  recommend  the  erection  of  a  line  of  forts  cover- 
ing this  territory. 

Congress  adopted  the  idea,  and  appointed  the  surveyors, 
of  whom  he  was  one,  but  he  was  then  (May,  1785,)  surveying 

the  line  of  Maine,  and  Tupper  was  substituted  in  his  place, 
until  he  could  join  the  surveyors  and  geographers. 
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Harris  and  Adams,  of  the  sarvey,  resigned,  but  Putnam 
did  not.  He  sent  his  nephew,  John  Matthews,  out  to  assist^ 
who  tells  us  in  his  journal  that  after  running  a  line  to  the 
"  Wine  Shilling  "  creek,  near  the  Tuscarawas,  they  had  word 
that  the  Indians  were  assembling  to  attack  them.  Hutehins 
and  Tupper  advised,  and  the  surveyors  retreated  to  the  Ohio. 
In  December  (1786)  Tupper  left  for  Massachusetts,  and  in 
January  (1787)  Hutehins  for  New  York,  while  Matthews 
remained  on  the  Ohio  during  the  winter  and  guarded  the 
military  stores  at  Fort  Steuben  a  part  of  the  time  and  the 
surveyors'  stores  a  part. 

Tupper's  account  to  Putnam  of  the  country  he  had  been 
in,  induced  Putnam  and  others  to  come  out,  and  Matthews 
says  he  met  his  uncle,  who  had  been  the  nucleus  of  the  first 
settlers  with  him,  and  they  all  proceeded  to  Fort  Harmar, 
making  it  April,  1788.  From  this  time  until  he  was  appointed 
Surveyor  General,  he  did  not  resign  the  appointment  of  1785, 
but  it  ceased,  of  course,  on  the  completion  of  the  survey  of 
the  seven  ranges.    . 

Taking  all  the  facts  as  stated  by  Putnam  himself  in  his 
correspondence,  and  the  writings  of  Hildreth,  the  journals 
of  Buell  and  Matthews,  you  must  connect  him  with  the  sur- 
vey of  the  seven  ranges,  from  the  inception  to  the  conclusion, 
as  one  actively  engaged  therein,  all  the  time.  I  write  this 
from  memory,  but  you  find  the  ordinances  of  Congress  of 
1785,  etc.,  in  Hildreth's  Northwest  Territory  article,  in  his 
"  Pioneer  History  "  of  1848,  and  so  much  as  he  gives  of  the 
journals  of  John  Matthews,  Joseph  Buell  and  others,  and  I 
am  satisfied  they  must  corroborate  what  I  have  said  in  Ohio 
Annals  in  that  regard.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

0.  H.  MiGHENBR. 

Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey. 


—AND— 

IKortKem  ©Kio  3(istorical  Society 


TRACT    NO.    72. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PENINSULA,  SEPT.  29,  1812. 

GENERAL  WADSWORTH'S  DIVISION,  OHIO  MILITIA. 


BY  COLONEL  CHARLES  WHITTLESEY. 


[Tract  No.  5  i  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio 
Historical  society,  published  in  December,  1879,  contains  a 
paper  by  the  late  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey  upon  the  part 
taken  by  General  Wadsworth*s  division  of  Ohio  militia  in  the 
War  of  18 1 2.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that  paper  the 
writer  uses  the  following  words  :  **  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  engagement  known  to  have  been  fought  on  the  Western 
Reserve  was  not  fully  described  until  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century.  We  have  found  only  one  detailed  account  of  it  by  a 
party  who  participated  in  the  affair.  It  was  written  by  the  late 
Honorable  Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  Ashtabula  county,  a  volun- 
teer from  Captain  Burnham's  company.  It  was  first  published 
in  the  J^i'rg  Lands  Pioneer,  Volume  I,  No.  4,  for  May,  1759, 
the  details  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  paper." 
The  following  is  Colonel  Whittlesey's  promised  account. 
Aside  from  its  historic  value  it  will  possess  an  added  interest 
to  our  readers  in  the  fact  that  the  honored  name  of  the  ven- 
erable writer  once  more  appears  as  a  contributor  after  his  la- 
bors in  this  life  have  ended  forever. 

An  interesting  paper  upon  this  same  battle,  from  the  pen  of 
Honorable  A.  G.  Riddle,  appeared  upon  page  398,  Volume 
I,  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History.] 

Captain  Cotton's  detachment,  seventy-two  men,  landed  on 
the  peninsula  soon  after  sunrise.  Eight  of  them  were  left 
with  the  boats  under  Corporal  Coffin.  Skirmishers  under  Ser- 
geants Root  and  Hamilton,  with  twelve  men  each,  spread 
themselves  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  trail,  in  the  woods. 
Within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  their  feet  were  on  the  shore 
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the  forward  movement  commenced.  The  command  rapidly 
crossed  the  peninsula  to  Ramsdale's  place  on  the  lake  shore,  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles  in  direction  somewhat  to  the 
west  of  north.  No  Indians  were  there,  but  the  fires  seen  by 
scouts  the  day  previous  where  the  slaughtered  cattle  were 
cooked,  and  other  evidences  of  a  savage  feast,  were  abun- 
dant. 

Beyond  Ramsdale's  house  was  the  wheat  field  which  had 
been  already  harvested,  but  required  some  attention  in  order 
to  make  it  more  secure.  This  grain  was  too  precious  to  be 
lost.  The  force  was  collected  in  the  field,  when  Captain 
Cotton  concluded  to  return  to  the  boats,  Hamilton  and  his 
flankers  on  the  right,  and  Root  on  the  left. 

They  had  abandoned  the  expectation  of  a  fight,  but  had 
not  wholly  given  themselves   up   to  false  security.     Their 
flankers  were  still  in  position,  covering  the  rear.     Root's  little 
party  remained  awhile  at  the  wheat  field,  following  leisurely 
past  Ramsdale's  deserted  house,  about  a  mile  in  the  direction 
of  the  boats,  where  he  was  near  to  the  command  of  Captain 
Cotton.     It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  morning 
of  a   clear  and  pleasant  autumn  day.     They  were  moving 
through  open  timber,  the  ground  covered  with  a  luxurious 
growth  of  native  grass  as  high  as  the  waists  of  the  men.     A 
party  of  Indians  rose  from  the  grass,  fired  a  volley  into  the 
flankers  under  Root,  gave  a  savage  yell  and  dropped  out  of 
sight.     Ramsdale's  son  was  killed  and  one  man  wounded, 
leaving  only  nine,  each  of  whom  sprang  behind  a  tree.     In 
the  words  of  J.   R.  Giddings,  **  Root  directed  his  men  to 
shelter  themselves  behind  trees,  and  by  his  cool  and  deliber- 
ate movements  stimulated  them  to  maintain  their  ground. 
Whenever  an  Indian  showed  any  part  of  his  person  he  was 
sure  to  receive  the  salutation  of  our  backwoodsman's  rifle. 
The  firing  was  kept  up  in  an  irregular  manner,  constantly 
interspersed  with  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  until  the  little  guard 
were  reinforced  from  the  main  body.     As  the  sound  of  the 
enemy's  rifles  first  struck  the  ears  of  Captain  Cotton  and  his 
party,  they  stopped  short  and  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
when  they  began  to  lead  ofl*  from  the  rear  without  orders  and 
without  regularity.     Many  of  them  raised  the  Indian  yell  as 
they  started.    As  they  reached  the  scene  of  action  each  ad- 
vanced with  circumspection  as  the  whistling  of  balls  informed 
him  that  he  had  obtained  the  post  of  danger.    The  firing  con- 
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tinued  for  some  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  arrival  of  assist- 
ance from  the  main  body,  when  it  appeared  to  subside  by 
common  consent  of  both  parties.     As  the  firing  became  less 
animated,  the  yells  of  the  savages  grew  faint,  and  the  Indians 
were  seen  to  drag  off  their  dead  and  wounded.     About  the 
time  of  these  manifestations  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  to  retire  from  the  conflict,  Captain  Cotton  ordered 
a  retreat.     It  was  a  matter  of  much  doubt  among  the  officers 
and  men  whether  the  Indians  who  attacked  Root's  flank  guard 
were,  the  same  who  appeared  in  the  bay  early  in  the  morning, 
and  who  sunk  the  boats  left  by  Corporal  Coffin  and  his  guards. 
It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent party  and  far  less  in  numbers.     Captain  Cotton  retired 
and  was  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  his  men. '  A  few  re- 
mained with  Sergeants  Root  and  Rice  and  maintained  their 
position  until  the  enemy  apparently  left  the  field.     Mr.  Rice 
was  orderly  sergeant  in  the  company  to  which  the  writer  be- 
longed.    He  was  a  man  of  great  physical  power,  and  while  in 
the  field  exhibited  such  deliberate  courage  that  he  soon  after 
received   an  appointment  from  the    brigadier-general   as    a 
reward  for  his  gallant  conduct.     He  was  also  permitted  to 
command  the  next  expedition  which  visited  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  a  week   subsequently.      When   the  firing  had  entirely 
ceased,  our  intrepid  sergeants  had  a  consultation,  and  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  where  the  main  body  had  taken  up  a 
position  some  sixty  or  eighty  rods  in  the  rear  of  the  battle 
ground.     Sergeant  Hamilton  and  his  guard  were  so  far  dis- 
tant at  the  time  of  the  attack,  that  they  arrived  in  time  to 
share  only  in  a  part  of  the  dangers  of  this  skirmish.     As  soon 
as  they  reached  the  party  under  Captain  Cotton,  that  officer 
proposed  to  take  up  a  line  of  march  directly  for  the  orchard 
at  which  they  landed  in  the  morning.     To  this  proposal  Ser- 
geant Rice  would  not  consent  until  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  brought  off.     He  was  then  ordered  to  take  one-half  the 
men  and  bring  them  away.     This  order  was  promptly  obeyed. 
The  dead  and  wounded  were  brought  from  the  scene  of  action 
to  the  place  where  Cotton  was  waiting  with  his  men.     The 
dead  were  interred  in  as  decent  a  manner  as  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  and  the  line  of  march  was  again  re- 
sumed.    There  were  but  two  dead  bodies  left  on  the  ground 
at  the  time  of  the  retreat — Ramsdell,  who  fell  at  the  first 
fire,  and  Blackman,  who  belonged  in  the  southern  part  of 
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Trumbull  county.  James  S.  Bills  was  shot  through  the  lungs, 
and  after  being  carried  back'to  where  Cotton  had  made  a  stand, 
and  after  leaving  his  last  request  with  a  friend,  he  died  before 
the  bodies  of  Blackman  and  Ramsdell  were  interred,  and  the 
three  bodies  were  buried  together  between  two  logs  covered 
with  leaves,  dirt  and  rotten  wood.  There  was  but  one  man 
so  wounded  as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  A  ball  had  struck  him 
in  the  groin,  and  he  was  carried  on  the  back  of  Sergeant 
Rice  most  of  the  distance.  Rice  was  a  mair  of  great  deter- 
mination of  purpose,  and  refused  to  leave  his  charge  during 
the  subsequent  skirmish. 

There  was  a  very  general  expectation  that  the  enemy  would 
make  an  attempt  to  retrieve  their  evident  discomfiture.  They 
had  lost  some  of  their  men,  but  had  not  taken  a  single  scalp, 
which,  with  them,  is  regarded  as  disreputable,  particularly 
when  they  are  the  aggressors,  as  in  this  instance. 

The  order  of  march  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  previously. 
All  proceeded  regularly  and  silently  towards  the  place  of 
landing.  When  the  main  body  moving  along  the  road  had  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  the  improvement  at  the  middle  orchard,  there 
suddenly  appeared  two  Indians,  some  thirty  or  forty  rods  in 
front  of  the  foremost  numbers  of  our  party.  The  Indians  ap- 
peared to  have  suddenly  discovered  our  men  and  started  to 
run  from  them.  Our  men  in  front  made  pursuit,  while  others, 
more  cautious  than  their  comrades,  called  loudly  for  them  to 
stop,  assuring  them  there  was  danger  near.  Our  friends 
stopped  suddenly,  and  at  that  instant  the  whole  body  of 
Indians  fired  upon  our  line,  being  at  farthest  not  more  than 
twenty  rods  distant^  entirely  concealed  behind  a  ledge  of 
trees  that  had  been  prostrated  by  the  wind.  It  was  a  most 
unaccountable  circumstance  that  not  a  man  of  our  party  was 
injured  at  this  fire.  The  Indians  were  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and,  of  course,  between  the  road  and  bay.  Our  party 
betook  themselves  each  to  his  tree  and  returned  the  fire  as 
they  could  catch  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  firing  was  irregular 
for  some  three  or  five  minutes,  when  Sergeant  Hamilton,  with 
the  right  flank  guard,  reached  the  scene  of  action.  He  had 
unconsciously  fallen  somewhat  behind  the  main  body  during 
the  march.  As  he  advanced  he  came  directly  upon  the  In- 
dians' left  wing.  His  first  fire  put  them  to  flight,  leaving  two 
or  three  of  their  number  on  the  ground.  As  they  retreated 
they  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  the  main  body,  who  by  this 
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time  had  been  joined  by  Sergeant  Root  and  the  left  guard. 
Having  crossed  the  road,  the  Indians  turned  about  and 
resumed  the  fire. 

At  this  time  Captain  Cotton  began  to  retire  towards  a  log 
building  standing  within  the  cleared  land.  The  retreat  was 
very  irregular,  some  of  the  men  remaining  on  the  ground  and 
keeping  up  an  animated  fire  upon  the  enemy  until  Cotton  and 
those  who  started  with  him  reached  the  house  in  which  they 
took  shelter.  Those  in  the  rear  at  last  commenced  a  hasty 
retreat  also,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Indians  until  they  came 
within  range  of  the  rifles  of  those  who  had  found  shelter  in 
the  house.  The  Indians  commenced  a  fire  upon  those  in  the 
house  and  kept  it  up  for  a  short  time,  keeping  themselves 
concealed  behind  the  brush  and  small  timber.  Captain 
Cotton,  with  about  twenty  men,  entered  this  building  and 
very  handsomely  covered  the  retreat  of  those  who  remained 
longest  on  the  field.  There  were  about  thirty  of  those  who 
passed  by  the  house  and  proceeded  to  the  place' where  we  had 
landed  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  find  the  boats  in  which 
they  might  escape  across  the  bay.  There  were  six  wounded 
men  brought  away  that  evening,  making  with  the  guard  left 
in  the  boat  thirty-seven.  These  were  joined  by  those  who 
had  remained  on  Cedar  Point  from  the  time  they  left  Bull's 
island  on  their  way  from  Lower  Sandusky,  so  that  the  whole 
parly  who  reached  Huron  that  night  were  between  forty  and 
fifty.  The  guard  and  two  of  the  boats  were  gone.  The  other 
two  boats  were  scuttled.  They  dare  not  venture  to  the  house, 
naturally  supposing  that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
Some  of  them  pulled  off  their  clothes  and  attempted  to  stop 
the  holes  in  one  of  the  boats,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
cross  the  bay  in  it.  Others  fied  at  once  down  the  shore  of 
the  bay  in  order  to  get  as  far  from  the  enemy  as  they  could, 
entertaining  a  hope  that  some  means  would  offer  by  which 
they  might  cross  over  to  Cedar  Point.  Others  followed,  and 
before  sunset  all  those  who  had  not  sought  shelter  in  the 
house  were  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  peninsula  with  their 
six  wounded  comrades.  The  firing  was  distinctly  heard  on 
Cedar  Point  by  Corporal  Coffin  and  his  guard  of  seven  men, 
who,  under  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  their 
companions,  put  off  from  the  point  and  lay  as  near  the  penin- 
sula as  they  thought  safe  from  the  rifies  of  the  enemy,  should 
there  be  any  there.    They  rejoiced  to  see  their  friends  com- 
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ing  down  the  point,  bringing  their  wounded,  wet  with  perspir- 
ation, many  of  them  stained  with  blood,  and  all  appearing 
ready  to  sink  under  the  fatigues  and  excitement  of  nearly 
twenty-four  hours'  unmitigated  effort. 

The  boats  were  small,  and  one  of  them  was  loaded  at  once 
and  crossed  to  Cedar  Point  and  returned,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  other  took  in  all  that  remained  on  the  point  of  the 
peninsula,  and  crossed  over.  All  were  now  collected  on  the 
beach  at  Cedar  Point  Sergeant  Wright  was  the  highest 
officer  in  command.  Eight  men  were  detailed  as  oarsmen 
and  ordered  to  take  in  the  six  wounded  men  ^nd  move 
directly  for  the  mouth  of  Huron  river.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  number  of  men  placed  in  the  other  boat,  but  believe  it 
was  eight.  The  remainder  took  up  the  march  for  Huron  by 
land.  It  was  my  lot  to  act  as  one  of  the  oarsmen  on  board 
the  boat  on  which  the  wounded  were  placed.  Daylight  was 
fast  fading  away  when  we  put  out  from  Cedar  Point  into  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  Here  we  stopped  some  little  time  and 
listened  in  the  silence  of  the  evening  for  any  noise  that 
might  come  from  the  house  in  which  our  companions  were 
left  Hearing  nothing  from  that  distance,  we  started  for  the 
mouth  of  Huron  river.  We  entered  the  river  and  arrived 
at  a  place  then  called  ''  Sprague's  Landing,''  about  a  mile 
above  the  mouth,  about  one  or  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  thirtieth  of  September.  An  advance  post  was  kept  at 
that  point,  and  we  fortunately  found  one  of  the  assistant  sur- 
geons belonging  to  the  service  at  that  place.  We  soon  started 
a  fire  in  a  vacant  cabin  and  placed  the  wounded  in  it,  and 
delivered  them  over  to  the  care  of  the  medical  officer  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  but  whose  name  I  am  now  unable  to 
recollect.  Having  accomplished  this,  our  Sergeant  Rice  pro- 
posed going  to  headquarters  that  night,  provided  a  small 
party  would  volunteer  to  accompany  him.  Anxious  that  the 
earliest  possible  information  of  the  situation  of  Captain  Cotton 
and  his  party  on  the  peninsula  should  be  communicated,  some 
eight  or  ten  of  us  volunteered  to  accompany  our  determined 
and  persevering  sergeant.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  we 
mistook  thejroad,  and  finding  ourselves  on  a  branch  leading 
south,  and  which  left  Camp  Avery  on  the  right  perhaps  a 
mile  and  a  half,  we  attempted  to  wend  our  way  through  the 
forest.  We  soon  lost  our  course,  but  wandered  through  open- 
ings and  woods  until  daylight  enabled  us  to  direct  our  course 
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with  some  degree  of  correctness.  We  struck  the  road  near 
what  was  then  called  ''  Abbott's  Landing/'  and  reached  camp 
a  little  after  sunrise.  Arrived  at  headquarters  both  officers 
and  men  were  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
our  friends  who  yet  remained  on  the  peninsula.  But  in  the 
enfeebled  state  of  our  skeleton  army  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  force  to  send  out  to  relieve  them.  During  the 
forenoon  Lieutenant  Allen  (of  the  company  to  which  I  be- 
longed) succeeded  in  raising  some  thirty  volunteers,  and 
started  to  the  peninsula  in  order  to  bring  home  those  we  had 
left  there.  The  necessity  of  this  movement  will  be  understood 
when  the  reader  is  informed  that  Captain  Cotton  and  his  men 
were  destitute  of  all  means  of  crossing  the  bay.  Lieutenant 
Allen,  however,  met  with  difficulty  in  obtaining  boats  to  con- 
vey his  men  across  the  bay,  and  did  not  reach  Captain  Cotton 
and  his  party  until  the  morning  of  the  first  of  October.  They 
then  found  our  friends  in  the  house,  but  the  enemv  were  not 
to  be  seen. 

Soon  after  Captain  Cotton  and  his  men  commenced  firing 
upon  them  from  the  house,  they  retired  out  of  danger.  They 
seemed  not  to  have  noticed  those  who  passed  by  the  house 
in  order  to  find  the  boats,  and  who  then  passed  down  the  bay 
to  the  point  of  the  peninsula,  on  Monday,  during  the  skir- 
mish. Had  they  discovered  those  men,  they  would  doubtless 
have  pursued  and  massacred  them  all.  Being  unconscious 
of  this,  and  there  being  no  prospect  of  effecting  any  injury  to 
those  in  the  house,  they  retired  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
stripped  and  scalped  two  of  our  dead  whom  we  left  on  the 
field.  They  mutilated  the  body  of  Simons,  who  fell  during 
the  skirmish.  His  right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  the  scalping 
knife  of  a  chief  named  Omick  was  left  plunged  to  the  hilt  in 
his  breast.  This  Indian  had  previously  resided  at  a  small 
village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pymatuning  creek,  in  the 
township  of  Wayne,  in  the  county  of  Ashtabula.  I  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  him  for  several  years,  and  so  had  many 
others  who  were  engaged  in  the  combat  of  that  day,  some  of 
whom  declared  that  they  recognized  him  during  the  skirmish. 
It  is  also  supposed  that  he  must  have  recognized  some  of  his 
old  acquaintances,  and  left  his  knife  in  the  body  of  Simons 
as  a  token  of  triumph.  The  knife  was  recognized  by  some  of 
the  soldiers  from  its  peculiar  handle  of  carved  ivory.  The 
Indians  took  away  and  secreted  the  bodies  of  their  own  dead. 
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There  were  three  of  our  men  killed  during  this  latter  skirmish. 
Mason  lived  on  Huron  river,  and  cultivated  the  farm  on 
which  we  were  encamped.  He  came  into  camp  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  about  sunset,  volunteered  for  the  expedition 
and  accompanied  us  on  our  march.  He  was  shot  through 
the  lower  region  of  the  breast,  the  ball  evidently  having 
passed  through  some  portion  of  the  lungs,  as  the  blood  flowed 
from  his  mouth  and  nose.  A  friend  took  him  upon  his 
shoulder  and  attempted  to  bring  him  off  the  field,  but  as  the 
enemy  pressed  hard  upon  them.  Mason  requested  his  friend 
to  set  him  beside  a  tree,  and  give  him  a  gun  and  leave  him  to 
his  fate.  His  friend,  .knowing  that  at  best  he  could  only  pro- 
long his  life  a  few  moments,  sat  him  down  as  requested  and 
left  him.  He  was  seen  some  moments  subsequently  by  those 
who  passed  him  in  haste,  flying  before  the  pursuing  enemy. 
They  reported  him  as  still  sitting  up  beside  the  tree,  and  the 
blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nose.  They  also  stated 
that  they  heard  the  report  of  his  musket  soon  after  they 
passed  him,  and  the  report  of  several  rifles  instantly  followed. 
On  examining  the  body,  it  was  found  that  several  balls  had 
passed  through  his  breast,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
he  fired  upon  the  enemy  as  they  approached  him,  and  that 
in  return  several  Indians  fired  at  him.  His  body  was 
stripped  of  its  clothing  and  he  was  scalped. 

On  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Allen  and  his  party  at  the 
house.  Captain  Cotton  joined  him,  and  they  proceeded  to 
bury  the  bodies  of  those  two  men.  Mingus  (I  may  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  this  man,  but  I  think  such  was  the  name) 
was  also  killed  during  this  skirmish.  His  brother  saw  him 
fall,  immediately  seized  the  body  and,  raising  it  upon  his 
shoulder,  proceeded  to  the  house  with  it.  After  the  Indians 
had  retired  out  of  sight  and  left  our  friends  somewhat  at  lei- 
sure, they  proceeded  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  floor,  composed 
of  planks  split  from  large  timber.  They  then  dug  a  sort  of 
grave  and,  burying  the  body,  replaced  the  floor,  leaving  no 
signs  of  the  body  being  deposited  there.  Captain  Cotton 
and  Lieutenant  Allen  and  his  party  then  recrossed  the  bay, 
and  returned  to  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  October. 
The  next  morning  we  again  mustered,  and  the  roll  of  volun- 
teers was  called.  The  names  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
being  noted,  we  were  dismissed,  and  each  returned  to  his 
own  company. 
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